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MONDAY, MARCH 29, 1954 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEstRY, 
Wash ingt Nn, dD. Cc. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken, Young, Thye, Welker, Ellender, and 
Anderson. 

The CuatrMAN. The committee will come to order. We will con- 
tinue with the hearings on 8S. 3052 which would revise the farm pro- 
gram generally. This morning has been set aside for testimony of the 
National Farmers Union and its State members. The first witness is 
James Patton, president of the National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G, PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, Senator Young and Senator Thye: We 
very much appreciate this opportunity. Before I read my summary 
statement, I would like, if I may, to present to this very great body, 
the Senate Agriculture Committee, a delegation from Texas who are 
up here on a bus trip. They earned their bus trip by getting so many 
members in the Farmers Union. If I may, I would like to have the 
Texas delegation stand up. 

The CHarrMAN. We are very glad to have the members of the 
Farmers Union from Texas as guests of our committee this morning, 
We welcome farmers from all over the country at any time when we 
are having hearings of this committee. 

Mr. Patron. Mr. Chairman, I would also like to thank you and the 
members of the committee for the attention which you gave to the 
Farmers Union Dust Bowl committee. Three of the men who have 
been here are here this morning 

Lail Smith of Colorado and Ray Nall of Oklahoma and Mr. Carter 
from Kansas. They have been down here and I| appreciate the atten- 
tion you have given them. 

The CHarrMan. I want to give the credit for that to Senator Young, 
who arranged the hearing. The hearing came at a time when I could 
not be here and Senator Young very thoughtfully and graciously took 
over the hearing and gave them a chance to be heard. 

Mr. Patron. We want to thank you, Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. I thought they were good witnesses. They told a 
very accurate story about what is happening out in the Dust Bowl now 
and what can happen again unless we do something to check this wind 
erosion. 
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Mr. Parron. It is a very sericus problem. Mr. Chairman, there 
are, as you know, four of us this morning—myself; Mr. Solberg, who 
is a member of our executive committee from Colorado and president 
of the Rocky Mountain Farmers Union; Mr. Christianson, who is 
president of our Farmers Union organization in Minnesota; and 
Mr. Talbott, who is chairman of our executive committee. 

If it is permissible, we would like to read summary statements in 
the interest of saving time and file longer statements. If it is agree- 
able, we would all submit to questions at the same time. It might 
save time. What we have tried to do is to divide our presentation 
into four parts. I am trying to handle the general overall statement 
and the others will take various aspects of the farm program and 
farm problems 

The CHarrman. Very well, without objection, your statements will 
be made a part of the record. You may summarize them. I do not 
guareitve that the members of the committee will not have questions 
to ask before all four of you can conclude. It will be something of a 
miracle if they do not. 

Mr. Parton. I shall proceed, then, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. You may proceed and see what happens. 

Mr. Parron. The National Farmers Union is honored to be here 
today. This is a privilege available only ina democracy. ‘To present 
our views to the lawmakers in our own way is an important right and 
a significant exercise of citizenship. 

The decisions this committee makes concerning a total United 
States farm and food policy will affect not only this country, but the 
world. Peace in the world can be hastened or retarded by the deci- 
sions finally made on the legislative proposals before you. Food i is our 
most important offensive weapon against “stomach communism” in 
areas of want, malnutrition and starvation. 

In deciding upon a farm and food policy for the United States, you 
are dealing with Government functions that directly determine three 
important factors; First—the abundance, quality and cost of food 
and fiber that will reach an increasing number of United States 
consumers in the years ahead, and enrich the lives of billions of people 
in other nations. 

Second—the well-being and opportunity of nearly 24 million farm 
people, and 6 million processors and distributors of farm products, 
plus the latter’s families 

And third, the economic future for 9 million laborers, manufacturers, 
merchants and their dependents who produce and distribute the sup- 
plies and services farm families buy. 

This Nation’s farm programs have been developed in response to 
the needs of an intelligent and energetic people—a people ever impa- 
tient and ambitious in their search for greater abundance, better 
quality and higher efficiency in the production of the goods and 
services they consume. 

The work your committee does each year—adapting old policies 
and programs to meet changed conditions—is of great significance 
and importance. That is particularly true this year because of 
number of exceptional circumstances. 

First, economic and political forces of a complex and monopolistic 
nature are conspiring to wreck the many fine farm and food programs 
that the farmers of this Nation have fought to build during the past 
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30 years. This group of farm program obstructionists includes not 
only prominent names in big business, but also some national farm 
leaders. 

The fact that the farm program destructionists have recruited these 
farm leaders to their ranks will only serve to make this committee’s 
work more difficult. But we also know that you realize that it puts 
an even higher premium upon the calm deliberations and statesman- 
like actions that have characterized your committee operation in 
past years. 

The importance of your work is heightened by the realization that 


this Nation must take deliberate steps and measures to secu an 
increasing abundance of food and fiber to feed and clothe a rapidly 
expanding population sy 1975 we will have upwards of 220 million 
citizens. Such a population will require one-third more food than 
we produce now. It would be tragic indeed if we as a Nation do 


a 
not act intelligently to insure our own future of food and fiber 

Mr. Chairman, much of the testimony your committee has heard 
and will hear contains two underlying themes of despair. First, there 
is an expression of basic distrust of the democratic processes to make 
wise policy decisions on economic affairs. You will be told that our 
two-party system with its attendant checks and balances cannot be 
trusted to come out with the right answers to such problems as soil 
conservation, farm family income protection, crop insurance, and farm 
credit. ‘This same group of farm program wreckers demonstrate little 
faith in America’s economic future and its ability to produce an 
abundance sufficient to insure growing prosperity. 

We emphatically disagree with such views. We are convinced that 
our democratic rovernment while not perfect is the best form of 
government and political operation man has ever devised. We are 
equally convinced that the United States has an economy that has 
proved itself capable of being able to shoulder the responsibilities of 
its people. 

The full employment bill of 1946, in whose support I was very 
active, spelled out the premise that the people of the United States, 
through their instrumentalities of government, should assume the ulti- 
mate responsibility for maintaining full employment; and that if pri- 
vate outlays failed to maintain full employment, the people of this 
countrv should use their government to make up the difference through 
useful public outlays. 

The Employment Act of 1946 emphasized maximum levels. It 
gave no indication of being satisfied with anything less than maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchasing power in all segments 
of oureconomy. Iam gratified to note that this interpretation, which 
J presented to the Joint Committee on the Economic Report earlier 
this year, Was adopted by the committee in its own report. 

Examination of the President’s Economic Report shows that it 
lacks confidence in 1954’s general economic outlook. It complacently 
reports that business activity in the field of outlays for plants and 
equipment will drop; that housing construction will, at best, remain 
static; that consumer outlays may approximate those of 1953. As 
for employment and unemployment in 1954, the report says virtually 
nothing—very strange indeed under an act which is called the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 
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With respect to agricnlture, the report contains the happy thought 
that agriculture “will continue to be confronted in 1954 with prob- 
lems.” It says that “if the domestic demand for foods and fibers 
continues at about its present high level’’—of which the report seems 
not at all certain—‘‘the prospects are that farm operators’ realized 
net income will be close to its 1953 estimated level.”’ 

In essence, the economic report seems to say that we may not have 
a serious depression and that by maintaining the levels of activity 
of recent months we may do almost as well in 1954 as we did in 1953. 

This economic outlook is not good for America. We must measure 
our needs and objectives for this year not against our performances 
in 1953, but rather in relation to our potentials in 1954. Each year 
we increase our population and advance our technology. We must 
keep up with these advancements by making actual gains in employ- 
ment, production and purchasing power. If we don’t make these 
gains, we fall further and further behind. To be stable, to be pros- 
perous—we must grow. 

I am personally convinced that we need to chart a course that each 
year will raise the gross national product as measured in dollars by 
at least 8 percent and in physical volume by at least 5 to 8 percent a 
year. As a minimum this year, we need a total national production 
of $385 billion. This meant that for a full economy in 1954, the 
total national product must be not less than $15 billion higher than 
the annual rate in the second quarter of 1953, and at least $20 billion 
higher than the annual rate in the fourth quarter of 1953. If this is 
accomplished, we can and should have 63 million civilian jobs in 1954 
contrasted with 62 million in 1953. In February of this year we had 
only 60 million civilian employed. 

If our economic growth can be made to continue, we would achieve 
a $500 billion economy by 1960. Let’s see just what that means. 
In the first place it would leave room for Government purchases of 
goods and services, and that means local, State and Federal govern- 
ments, of about $85 billion to $90 billion—contrasted with 83.5 
billion in 1953. This amount of public outlays, in 1960, would be 
only 17 to 18 percent of our total national product, contrasted with 
22 percent in the second quarter of last year. In such an expanding 
economy, the Federal budget could be balanced with a 20 percent 
reduction in tax rates. 

Here are some other things we could achieve: 70 million jobs. A 
minimum $4,000 a year standard of living. An overall increase of 40 
percent in this Nation’s living standards, An average weekly wage 
of $100 for production workers. It is now a little more than $71 a 
week. An increase in farm production of 20 to 25 percent—with 
plenty of markets for the increased production. 

An annual business investment rate of from $80 billion to $85 
billion with annual corporate profits before taxes of about $55 billion. 
Last year corporate profits, before taxes, were about $44 billion and 
with lower tax rates in 1960, profits after taxes would be even greater 

We could afford to prov ide—and should by 1960—average retire- 
ment annuities of at least $200 a month. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we shall not reach these fair goals unless we 
move toward them year by year. We cannot remain complacent in 
the face of an economic decline which has already brought an estimated 
drop of 7.9 billion in our total national product. 
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American farm families do not want to stay where they are now 
either in terms of production or income. They should advance along 
with the rest of the economy. 

The President’s Economic Report, however, takes a different 
approach. And in doing so reveals the basic philosophy behind the 
sliding scale system of price supports. It points out that, although 
the farmer’s economic position has been “distinctly unfavorable’”’ 
since 1947, “agriculture has been in a relatively good financial position 
to make postwar readjustments.” 

Now I submit, what kind of a second-class citizen is the American 
farmer that he would be told by his Government to look backward to 
1947 in measuring the state of his affairs, when all other sectors of the 
economy have advanced enormously since 1947 in their incomes, their 
standards of living, and their retained assets? 

Although the economic report is complacent about the farmer’s 
plight, it is certainly anxioux to provide industry with every encourage- 
ment it can in the form of tax concessions. It seems to me that the 
whole tenor of the economic report, and the assumption behind its 
sliding scale recommendation, is that the overall level of farm produc- 
tion is adequate or too high, and that farm policy should be readjusted 
to prevent a further growth in farm output in order to get rid of the 
so-called problem of surpluses. 

In my opinion, this is a completely wrong appraisal of the farm 
problem, as many members of your committee have repeatedly stated. 

Maybe we have enough farm output, when measured against the 
current size and condition and behavior of the economy; and, of course, 
farm surpluses will get bigger if the economy is allowed to move 
further down hill. But we do not have enough farm output to meet 
the needs and desires of American families or of American industries 
if our economy continues to grow. 

There is no worthy support to the contentions of those advocating 
a sliding scale that lower farm prices will maintain or enlarge farm 
incomes by increasing the consumption of farm products. How 
could this happen, when statistics in the economic report itself show 
that a reduction in farm prices and income of tremendous mangitude 
since late 1951 has been accompanied by very little decrease in total 
farm production and relatively very little change in consumer food 
prices? 

The National Farmers Union biennial convention marking its 
52d year was held 2 weeks ago in Denver. I would like to outline 
briefly for the committee the organization’s beliefs and convictions 
as expressed in our 1954-55 program. 

First, delegates reaffirmed their belief in the ideas expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution and its Bill of Rights 
They opposed principles and practices of totalitarian or economic 
dictatorship whether in Communist, Fascist, or any other form. 

Second, delegates asserted the right of each person to choose his 
own calling, to work for his own liking, to spend, to save and to own 
property. 

Third, they recognized the need for an expanding, full employment 
economy and reaflirmed the principle that farm families on family 
farms are a balancing force in the social and political structure that is 
vital to the efficient and productive economic system. 
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And specifically, delegates to our convention recommended these 
things: 

1. One hundred percent of parity price supports on all family farm 
production. 

2. A computation of parity prices fair to consumers and farm 
families alike. 

3. Full use of all devices for supporting farm commodities. 

4. Adoption of the principle of graduated production payments 
similar to that used in the Sugar Act program. 

5. Eligibility for price supports based on the condition of coopera- 
tion with programs required to keep supplies in balance with genuine 
consumer and export demand, and proper conservation practices. 

6. Complete opposition to the sliding scale, the two-price system, 
or the cost of production plans of price supports. 

National Farmers Union delegates also called for an ever-normal 
storehouse of safety reserves of farm commodities and their products 
equal to at least 1 year’s supply. They urged an REA-type storage 
program, an expanded school lunch program, a food allotment and 
stamp program, particularly for children and elder citizens, and 
finally, for an international food and raw materials reserve. 

I request that my detailed statement be made a part of your record 

The CuarrMan. Very well, if there is no objection, it will be filed 
with your statement. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT FiLep By JAMES G. Patron, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS 


UNION 
We are honored to be here today. This is a privilege available only in a democ- 
racy. To present our views to the lawmakers in our own way is an important 


right and a significant exercise of citize nship. 

America, and indeed the entire world, has been enriched and inspired by the 
significant farm programs that have been deliberated before and developed by this 
committee over the long years since its establishment. 

I personally appreciate this opportunity to appear before your committee to 
discuss farm income and national food policies of vital importance to farm people 
and to the future prosperity, welfare, and peace of all the people of this nation and 
the entire democratic world. 

National Farmers Union is a nationwide private organization of working farm 
families. The organization was founded in 1902 in Rains County, Tex. For all 
the years since its organization, Farmers Union has always taken a broad interest 
in all of the economic, educational, and legislative developments that affect farm- 
family living and farm production and income. 

The series of hearings on which your committee is now embarked and the con- 
gressional deliberations which will follow, are of profound importance and special 
significance. In these hearings you are considering many crucial phases of the 
total farm and food policy of the United States. The ultimate attainment of 
peace in the world can be hastened or retarded by the decisions finally made on 
the legislative proposals before you. The economic opportunities, productivity 
and well-being of billions around the world are directly affected. 

We can use the magnificent productive capacity of American farms and farm 
families to help overcome the lure of ‘‘stomach communism” in areas of want 
and malnutrition. We can use abundant United States farm production to insure 
that everyone in our own Nation has the food for good nutrition. 

Your decisions on farm-price supports will contribute to or detract from our 
efforts to have an expanding full-employment economy in this country. More 
than ever before the political stability and economic affairs of all the nations of 
the free world depend upon the fluctuations of the national economy of the United 
States. 

I know that most of the members of your committee agree with me that we 
cannot have a prosperous United States for long unless we maintain a prosperous 
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agriculture. Nor can we maintain a prosperous agriculture and improve farm 
family incomes unless we have a prosperous Americ: 

Your committee would not be holding this se f hearings if most o yu and 
most of the American people did not accept the truth of the prop a 
democracy the people have every right and want to have their Gover 
cern itself with helping to solve economic problems 

The decisions made from year to year on Federal farm and food p re of 
tremendous significance to the everyday life of every man, w 
this great Nation. You are dealing with Governm functions tha 
and importantly determine 

1) The abundance, quality and cost of food, f r, and 
will reach an increasing number of United St 
and billions overseas whose lives « 
United States farm products to relieve starvation and nakedness and - 


mote economl developme nt 











(2) the well-being 1 oppor 24 n 
of 6 million processors and distril I f pl 
ce pe ndents 

3) the economic outlook of 9 m 4 iT r= 
chants and their de nd - ho prod i i 
services that tarm s need and wa i 

t) indirectly, have an important bea n whether h 
continue to prosper or move Into & ce pr 

PROGRAMS DEVELOPED IN RESPONS rO NEED YD DEMAND 

The history of the programs of the United States Depart ment \ 
is an admirable example of the response of democratic government to t! pressed 
needs and aspirations of an intelligent and energe itizenry | peop 
United States are an impatient and ambitious peop ealous of their der ra 
rights and freedoms, ever striving for greater abundar better quality, and r 
efficiency in the production of the goods and services that make life more beara 
and more comfortable. 

These virile democratic ideals of American life rounded in the trad 3; and 
culture that have always characterized the system family-owned and family- 
operated farms, is mirrored in the legislation adopted by the Congr and 
assigned for administration to the Department of Agriculture. TI 
were adopted by the democratic process by which the differing point f 
many millions of people are brought into er ( ’ s to | 

The work your committee does each year adap i cies and ams 
to meet changed conditions and newly observed needs is of great significa 
This year, your work is of even greater significance and diffi 
coincidence of a number of exceptional circumstar 

First, a great complex combination of monopolistic economic and political 
forces has, this session of Congress, continued the efforts the begal veral 
years ago to wreck the many fine food, fiber, and farm programs that fa rs 


have fought for and obtained during the last 30 years 
This group of farm-program destructionists includes many of the big 
Big Business on Wall Street and La Salle Street Farmers Union is dist 1 








and disappointed to observe that this group also includes several nat 1 
leaders. The participants in this vast operation to wreck the farm pr 

and the various ‘‘front’’ groups they are using in their propaganda campaign, 
was described in an analytical article that was published in the National Union 


Farmer of about 2 years ago and included in the record of the hearings of 
Senate Committee on Agricultural Appropriations 

We realize that the activity of this group makes the work of your committee 
much more difficult than would otherwise be the cass But, we also know that 
you realize that it puts an even higher premium upon the calm deliberations and 
statesmanlike actions that have characterized your committee operation in past 
years. 

The great importance of your work is also heightened this year by the dawn- 
ing realization that this Nation must make a deliberate and special effort to 
insure an increasingly abundant production of food and fiber to meet the in- 
creasing demands of a growing population and expanding economy. The 
population of the United States is currently increasing by about 2) million per- 
sons per year. By 1975, we shall probably have upward of 220 million people 
within our boundaries. Population increase alone will require one-third more 
products from our farms not counting the probable increased per person con- 
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sumption that will come from an expanding national economy. It will be tragic 
indeed if we, as a Nation, do not act intelligently to insure our own future supply 
of food and fiber. 

We are convinced that a very important step in doing so is to maintain and 
improve the programs of the United States Department of Agriculture. All of 
these programs were adopted by the healthy _ and take of the democratic 
policy making process and, as you know, have been changed and improved from 
time to time to meet changing conditions and new needs. As a matter of fact 
the history of the Department of Agriculture is an impressive example of the 
response of responsible democratic government to the needs and aspirations of 
an enlightened citizenry. 

Mr. Chairman, underlying much of the conflicting testimony your committee 
has heard and will hear this year is a basic and distinct difference of opinion about 
the nature and worth of the oy ay and political system we have in this country. 
In some of the statements you hear, you will be able to detect two major themes 
of despair. 

First, you will hear an expression of a basic distrust of the ability of the demo- 
cratic political process to make wise polic, y decisions on economic affairs. The 
farm-program wreckers will tell you that democratic institutions such as th 
two-party system, the checks and balances of the legislative and executive branches 
of the Government, and the democratically elected farmer-committee system 
cannot be trusted to come out with the right answers to such problems as soil 
conservation; protection of farm-family income through price supports, and crop 
insurance; farm credit and money and credit and banking policies 

This same group of farm-program wreckers will, also, demonstrate a great lack 
of faith in the future of the American economy and its ability to produce in 
sufficient abundance to afford the expenditures required to insure a growing 
prosperity and our own future food and fiber needs. 

We disagree violently with both of these dismal points of view. 

First, we are convinced that the kind of government and democratic political 
processes that we have in this country that have developed by trial and error, 
beginning with the Declaration of Independence, the American Revolution, and 
the Constitution with the Bill of Rights, is the best form of government and 
political operation that man has ever developed in the long history of the world. 
Our democracy is not perfect, of course, but it is mighty good. Farmers Union 
trusts it, in the long pull, to come out with wise decisions on matters of economic 
as well as other phases of public policy. 

Second, we are convinced that the United States with an economy that has 
proved itself capable of continued expansion is well able to shoulder its total 
responsibilities to the people. 


e 





FARM PRICE SUPPORTS IN A PROSPEROUS EXPANDING ECONOMY 


My interest in the stability and growth of the American economy as a whole 
has been of long duration. I actively participated in the development of the 
original full employment bill. This bill was based upon the proposition that the 
people of the United States, through their instrumentalities of government, should 
assume ultimate responsibility for maintaining full employment; and that if the 
level of economic activity stimulated by all types of private outlays with all 
available incentives were inadequate to maintain full employment, then the 
Government itself on behalf of the people should make up the difference through 
useful public outlays. | think that this is a sound economic philosophy, consistent 
with our traditions and our purposes, and that it will ultimately prevail. It is 
better to spend public funds to create wealth than to waste human lives through 
unemployment, farm foreclosures, and land erosion. 

The Employment Act of 1946 went much further than merely to impose a 
responsibility of the Federal Government, in cooperation with industry, agricul- 
ture, labor, and State and local governments, to promote maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power of all segments of the economy. It gave no 
evidence of being contented with anything short of these objectives. It empha- 
sized maximum levels. The term means optimum utilization of our manpower, 
our resources, and our opportunities to create a constantly higher standard of 
living and a constantly more abundant life for all the American people 

I was gratified to note that this interpretation, which I presented to the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, earlier this year, was adopted by that 
Committee in its own report. I was also gratified that the Joint Committee 
recommended by a 12 to 2 vote against adoption of the sliding scale price support 
and the rollback parity formula. 
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Csreful examination of the President’s Feonor -enort makes it obvious that 
the general economic outlook for 1954, as appr: Ven the tenor’ aoa eC 
with a full employ ment economy, and that the re ended »o - ¥4 ned 
to the proposition that this discouraging outlo satisfactor at least for ; 
time being. 

On the employment and unemployment « k for 1954. the renort . 
practically nothing, except what av be gather ferentia fre 
of other aspects of the economy This is very strar ndeed ider a 


is called the Employment Act of 1946 
With respect to business activity in the field of outlays for plant and « n 
the report quotes and seems to accept an esti ite that these out 


be about 5 percent 





With respect to the re ' ¢ ’ > + 
expected to contin » that « } } } 
subject carries the cle , T aie Bes 
downside than on tl 

With respect to ¢ ( Nol ta t} ’ 4 
to 6 months, the d posable income of indi als r ons , ifter 
taxes, may well approximate the rate of the st iarter of 1953.” WW 
report seems to hope that consumer outla rease without incomes 
increasing, through a reduction in savings, the net pact of the diss to 
convey the expectancy that consumer outla i with good f | fall 
below the level of the last few months of 1953 

With respect to Government expnenditur for od and services the rey wt 
estimates that Federal outlays in 1954 v be rate lower than in 1953 
and that this may be counterbalanced in part b reases in State and local 


expenditures. 
With respect to agriculture, the report contains the unhappy thx that 














agriculture ‘‘will continue to be confronted it 4 with probler ”» Tt on +} 
‘if the domestic demand for foods and fibers continue at about its present hich 
level’’—of which the report seems not at all certair the prospects are that 
farm operators’ realized net income will be clo to its 1953 estimated leve 

In summary, even after taking account of the g effects expected 
result from the policies proposed, there is not a trea of the omy 
in which the report firmly anticipates or take vigorous steps toward a substantia 
and immediate growth of outlays or a growth of economic activity above recent 
levels. 

The | conor ic Report seems to sav we mav not have a serious depressior en j 
that by maintaining the levels of activity of rece ont! ve ma n 1954 do 
almost as well as in 1953 (since 1953 as a whole was better than the most re« { 
months ef 1953 

This economic outlook is not good enough for America Not if everv maior 
part of the economy is just a little bit lower in 1954 than in 1953, or even just about 
the same. The loss to our economy wl n measured ainst our eed al 1 me ' 
tials will be verv great indeed. , 

This is because v must measure our needs and obiectives for 1954 
against our perforn ance or potentials in 1953, but rather against our pot : 
in 1954. Every vear, we have a larger population, and a rapidly pro 
technology. 

Urless we keep up with this by registering actual s in emplo t and 
production and purchasing power, we fall further and r behind If « put 
and purchasing power stand still, employment will drop as _ pre 
tinues to ircrease, unemployment will rise and farm prices and income will fall 
To be stable, we must grow 

Let me now illustrate this by some specific statist In the second « when 
of 1953. before the start of the general economie recession, we had in the Americar 
economy a condition approximating maximum production, em met d 
purchasing power, even though serious conditions already existed in agr ture 
and among low-income families. And we had this conditior thout anv cenera 


inflation. 

Under these conditions, in the second quarter of 1953, our total national 
product at an annual rate was about $370 billior 
at an annual rate were about $230 billion: gross pr ‘ 
an annual rate was about $59 billion; and Government purchases of goods and 
services—Federal, State and local—at an annual rate were about $83.5 billion 
Employment at mid-year was about 63 million, or let us say about 62 million wher 
adjusted for seasonal variation, and unemployment as officially estimated wa 
only about 1% million 

44084—54—pt. z——2 
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Now, measured against this, what do we need for maximum en ployment, 






production, and purchasing power in 1954, allowing for a growing population, a 
growing labor force if enough job opportunities exist, and a rapidly advancing 
technology) d productivity? 

la personally con ed that we need to chart a course that will each vear 
ri I ional pro ts as measured in dollars by at least 8 percent and 


1 physical voiume between 5 and 8 percent per vear. 





laki the minimum figure, and assuming no further inflation of industrial 
pri , we need in 1954 to obtair a maximum employment, production and one 

hasing power economy a total annual product of not less than $385 bili Oo! 
personal consumption outlays of not less than $240 to $243 billion, and gross 

pI ut ymestic investment of not less than $60 to $63 billion. 
| 1 imes that Government purchas of goods and services Federal. 
stat é 1 LOCAI iil be in the neighbor! OU of SZ billion vhich foll Ss irom the 
eclared intention of the administration to decrease Federal outlays in an amount 
I rt r ( ) nsated f only i rt by an 
f ite a local outl All t e I lres are sta at the current 
rl i el i real ro tn 
| meerns that f a full economy in 1954, the total national product must be 
t less than $15 billion higher than the annual rate in the second quarter of 
1 not le than 520 billion higher than the annual rate in the fourth 
r of 1953 ] ean hat ¢ 1l consumption o ivs m be al it 10 
13 yn dollar higher than tl innusl ra the econ lart of 1953 
und tha ( pI { omestl I tment must ft fro lL to 4 Lhio lars 
igher than the annual rate in the second quarter of 1953 If this is a om- 
} hed, we can ana should have 63 million civilian Jo" Ss An 1954, contrast with 
4 seasonal adju ted fu nplovment level of about 2 millio in the middle of 
j l 1954 we had onlv about 60 nillion civlians emplo i 

vrowth rate—which is what maximum employment and 


our total national output should rise from the annual rate 
iddle of 1953 to an ant ual rate of about $500 billion by the 
the same span of time yressed in annual rates, personal 





hould rise from $230 billion to about $330 billion, and gross 





rivate domestic investment frorn $59 billion to around 80 to 85 billion 

In a $500 billion economy this would leave room for Covernnent pur- 
chases of goods and services Feleral, State and local at an annual rate of 
about 85 to 90 billion dollars, contrasted with 83.5 billion at an annual rate in 


the second quarter of 1953. This amount of publie outlavs bv 1960, which 


‘ 


u ient to meet our economic and human needs if defense spending 


can by then be safely reduced much further, would be only about 17 to 18 percent 





( tur total na nal oduct in 1960. contr usted with Government purchases of 
v0ds and services at all levels coming to more than 22 percent of our total 
itional product in the second quarter of 1953. In such an expanding employ- 





{ 
Federal budget could be balanced with a 20-percent reduction 


With these gains in the overall between now and the end of 1960, we can 
achieve the following: 
We can have 70 million civilian jobs 
We can bring up to a $4,000-a-vear standard of living the 25 percent of all 
\merican families who in 1950 haa incomes of less than $2,000, the additional 
ho } less than $3,000, and the additional 15 percent who had less 





15 percent 





than 34,000 would absorb less than half of the total increase in personal 
onsumption personal incomes between now and the end of 1960, thus 
leaving plenty of room for higher income families to make further gains. 


We can achieve a gain of about 40 percent in the overall standard of living. 

We can raise the average weekly earning of production workers in manufac- 
turing from a little more than $71 a week in 1953 to about $100 a week, which 
would raise average annual earnings from ‘about $3,500 to about $5,000. 

We can increase farm production by 20 to 25 percent above current levels, and 
in a $500 billion economy find plenty of markets for the absorption of this prod- 
uct. We can by 1960 have an annual farm income of $40 billion or better, con- 
trasted with about 31 billion in 1953. 

\ lifting of business opportunity by 1960 to a total annual investment rate of 
$80 to $85 billion should provide annual corporate profit opportunities before 
taxes of about $55 billion even at more reasonable rates of profits than in recent 
years, contrasted with the level of about 44 billion in 1953. With lower tax 
rates, the increase in profits after taxes would be still greater 


__—— 
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We can afford to provide, and by 1960 i provide, a 














annuities under the soc system of at least $200 a 

And we can by 1960, | ly A rican standard ica ‘ 
for every American f ly 

But we shall not reach these fair goals in the vears ahea 
toward them vear by vear We shall certainly not reach t i 
complacent in the face of an economic decline which, compar ‘ 1 
in the second quarter of 1953 with the annual rate in the fourt I 53 
has already brought a drop of $7.9 billion in ir total nationa 
much more serious drops in important parts of con 

I am not satisfied that American agriculture and farm fa ss 
are now, either as to production or income They should advanes 
the rest of the econor 

Allow me to quote some passages from the Economie Report l 
important because they reveal the economic philosophy bel 
recommendations 

“Trends in real fart ( ha b i infavora 
despite a generally prosperous national eco \ Durit 1947-53 
real net farm income per farm fell alr t one land their rea 
per farm family worker fell one fiftl However 447 marked an a 
in realized net farm incomes, and agriculture has been in a relative 
position to make postwar readjustment Its financial liquidi rema 
notwithstanding the decline in farm incon I real a! of total a 
tural assets and of farm proprietors’ equiti per farm or per farm [fa 
is substantially above 1947 levels 

Now, I submit, what kind of second-cla tizen is the Americar 
he should be told by his Government to look ba ard to 1947 
state of his affairs, when all other sectors of é onomy have adva f r 
mously since 1947 in their incomes, their standards of living, and their ret 
assets? 

There are many other instances wher e report treats the farmer 
from evervbody els For example. on pas 14 { report savs that + fas 
income in 1953 was 7.4 percent below 1952: that retail sales i tar 
and machinery in 1953 were 17 percent below 1952; and that gross inves 


farm buildings, motor vehicles, and other machinery and equipment de | 











percent in 1953 compared 1952 hese figures, it seems to 
only what is happening e farmer, but he relationship | ve 
economie condition and that of industrial prod und distributors t p 
run. The economic report attempts to solace us with the thought and I 

Sut even in 1955 gross farm investment was larger than the normal ar and 
tear on the existing farm plant and equipment Why is the repor 
with the finding that the farmer is just ying even W resp a 
and equipment, while it proposes unne ax concession to a era { 
development of new plant and equipment by industry, although ind I url 
the past few vears has been adding to its stock of new plant and equip nt a 
the highest rates ever in peacetime? The answer to this question i in, and 


reveals the whole economic philosophy whic! 
report and the advocates of sliding scale p1 
The whole tenor of the economic report ar 








oe abate = 
scale recommendation is that the overall level ( a : 
too high, and that farm policy should be readjusted to prevent a further g1 
in farm output or to encourage an actual reduction, in order to ge rid thie 
problem of farm surpluses. This is a completely wrong appraisal of far 
problem, as many members of your committee have repeatedly stated ; 
hearings and elsewhere 

Maybe we have enough farm output, when measured against the 

and condition and behavior of the econom and of cour farm sur | 
get bigger and bigger if the economy is allowed to move further dé Lill But 
we do not have enough farm output to meet the needs and desires of America 


families or of American industries if our economy continues to grow as it s ld 

If in the few years ahead we remove poverty from the United States as we have 
the productive power to do, if we provide a truly American standard of diet for 
all American families, and if we grow year by year to a $500 billion economy | 
1960, we shall by then as I have already inaicated, need at least a 20 to 25 percent 
increase in farm output. 

The economic report and the sliding scale advocates completely overlook thi 
desirability of putting American food and f 


iber to work for the interest of free 
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world economic development and otherwise to bolster the foreign policy of the 
Nation. 

Our magnificent farm productive capacity provides a real source of strength in 
halting and rolling back Russian totalitarian imperialism. We should use it 
intelligently. In my opinion, at least $1 billion a year of farm commodities should 
be used for this purpose over and above our usual farm exports. 

The stated objective of sliding-scale price supports to encourage needed and 
effective adjustments of production to current demand and carryover, is an 
abysmally short-sighted and wrong-direction approach to the whole probem of 
agriculture in a healthy and expanding American economy. 

It is hard indeed to see how to reconcile this approach with the facts showing 
how seriously the demand for city products has already been affected by the 
reduced purchasing power of farm families. 

The substitution of flexible 75 to 90 percent supports for what the Secretary of 
Agriculture calls high and rigid price supports would not lead to sound adjust- 
ments in production, but only to further downward adjustments in farm income. 
There is very little in the history of American agriculture to justify the idea that 
lower farm prices and lower farm incomes bring corresponding restraints in farm 
production. 

Nor is there any support in experience for the idea that lower farm prices would 
maintain or enlarge farm incomes by increasing the consumption of farm products. 
How could this happen, when the statistics in the economic report itself show 
that a reduction in farm prices and incomes of tremendous magnitude since late 
1951 has been accompanied by very little decrease in total farm production and 
relatively very little change in consumer food prices? 

So long as we have an administered or semimonopolistie price structure outside 
of agriculture, a depressed level of farm incomes and prices will not result in much 
reduction of consumer prices, unless and until the depression of agriculture helps 
to produce a general depression throughout the economy. In that event, every- 
body would be worse off, and nobody would be better off. 

The truth of the matter is that the arguments advanced before your committee 
by sliding-scale advocates embrace the sales propaganda, circulated now for many 
years, to the effect that the farmers of America have been receiving too large a 
share of the national income. Even when farm prices and incomes were at their 
peak, the average American farm family never achieved anything even approaching 
true parity of income with other segments of the population. 

Farm standards of living have risen over the years, but the rise has not nearly 
caught up with other standards of living. And what was a misguided approach to 
the farm price and income problem even when farm prices and incomes were at 
their peak, becomes a ridiculous approach in view of what has happened to farm 
prices and incomes in the most recent years, and in view of the clear demonstration 
that the evils which have befallen the Americ can farmer are gradual.y but surely 
inflicting increasing hardships and dangers upon the rest of the economy. 

I turn now to a consideration of Secretary Benson’s statements before your 
committee, and specifically to those portions in which he attempted to justify 
President Eisenhower’s farm program recommendations. 

Frankly, I have been able to find but little difference between President 
Eisenhower's price-support recommendations and those with which your com- 
mittee has become familiar in several years past as presented by the head of a 
contemporary farm organization. I have noticed, also, that the gentieman to 
whom I refer has announced that he has launched his organization into a nation- 
wide series of PX meetings to try to sell the sliding scale to the farmers of the 
Nation. I had always thought until now that a PX is where soldiers can buy 
candy bars, but I understand that in Mr. Kline’s strange vocabulary, PX means 
policy execution. Maybe these meetings of theirs to try to sell the sliding scale 
are appropriately named. 

I read that Secretary Benson states that the present farm-support program has 
four shortcomings. His reasoning is fallacious and his conclusions are incorrect. 

In the first place, the present system of farm price supports is neither high nor 
rigid, as the Secretary contends. He has adopted the scare words manufactured 
for him by the pub:icists of the only major farm organization which supports the 
sliding scale. 

Far from being rigid, the parity index, as Mr. Oris V. Wells of Agricultural 
Marketing Service and formerly Chief of ‘Bure au of Agricultural Economics, has 
properly explained to your committee on many occasions, is considerably more 
flexible than the index of prices that farmers must pay for the goods and services 
they buy from nonfarmers. The parity index as now calculated goes up and down 
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with all the prices that farmers pay including wages of hired farm labor and the 
prices of feed, livestock, and seed that farmers buy from each other. As a result 
the parity index fluctuates up and down even more than it would if the items I 
have named were omitted from the formula. Even with these items omitted, the 
resulting parity index would go up and down with the prices of goods and services 
pure shased by farmers from the rest of the economy. Both Mr. Kline and the 
Secretary are speaking incorrectly when they contend that parity, and price sup- 
ports based on parity, are rigid. 

Moreover, present price support levels are not high. Even if supports were set 
at 100 percent of parity as I urge, they would not be high. 

In 1949, farm prices averaged 99 percent of parity; farm income per person 
was 52 percent of the per person nonfarm income. In 1950, farm prices averaged 
100 percent of parity, farm people earned only 52 percent as much per person as 
did nonfarm pecple. Again in 1952 farm prices averaged 100 percent of parity, 
yet farm income was only 49 percent as much per person as nonfarm peopl 

At 100 percent of parity price as now calculated farm people can earn an 
income of only half as much as nonfarm people. Prices received by farmers 
would have to be at least 150 percent of parity in order for farm people to have 
personal income ced ertee to Sees people 

The obvious point is that Mr. Kline and Secretary Benson are wrong in calling 
present supports high. Present supports are neither high nor rigid. The 
huckster words, deliberately chosen to confuse and intimidate. I am happy 
to note that the members of your committee chose to be neither confused nor 
intimidated by these scare words. 

Both Mr. Kline and Mr. Benson are also incorrect when they say that an 
adequate and properly administered price-support program freezes agriculture in 
economic patterns. They may be talking about the deliberate distortions, as 
Mr. Talbott will explain in his statement, that are the result of discretionary 
actions taken by the Secretary himself. Such distortions were not intended by 
the Congress and they are not characteristics of a well-administered price-support 
program under the existing law. 

Both Secretary Benson and Mr. Kline are incorrect when they assert 
that consumers cannot get the benefit of abundant production. The record of 
your hearing is re ple te with evidence refuting this contention, all data put into 
the record by the Secretary himself and other Department witnesses 

Mr. Benson introduced a chart purporting to show differences in price move- 
ments between price-supported commodities and those not supported. Even this 
chart was misleading because the historical prices of many supported com- 
modities were averaged in the line labeled ‘‘not supported.” 

Basically, however, what this chart shows is that the safety reserves of storable 
commodities built up in years when the price-support program was effective have 
been used to hold down prices of those products in years of scarcity, when in the 
absence of these reserves, prices to consumers would have skyrocketed 

Price supports of the last 22 years are one of the reasons why nonfarmers can 
buy as much food now with a much smaller part of their income than they could in 
1929, which was supposed to have been a year of great prosperity. 

Mr. Kline and Secretary Benson are wrong again when they contend that the 
price-support programs caused foreign buyers to reduce their purchases of export 
commodities. What kept those commodities from being sold in the world market 
was the deliberate policy division of someone in the executive branch. I don’t 
know whether Mr. Benson is responsible or not. The Agricultural Act of 1949 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the authority to sell CCC stocks in the world 
market at competitive prices. This authority has not been used. The great 
decline in farm exports occurred between the marketing year ended in 1952 and 
that ending in 1953. And farm exports in 1954 are running little, if any, larger than 
last year, although we have heard a very great deal about special : sales convoys, 
and an international advertising and promotional campaign 

Mr. Benson derived his alleged fourth shortcoming from his assertion of the 
first three. If they are false, the fourth is also false. He has said ‘‘huge sur- 
pluses pile up.” The facts are, there are no huge surpluses, except in Mr. B 
mind, and those created by his own official actions as Secretary of Agriculture. 

I shall not add anything to the statement Mr. Talbott will make concerning 
the four scare questions the Secretary usually raises. His questions seem de- 
liberately designed to turn taxpayers and consumers against the price-support 
program. 

Since, as almost everyone knows, changing from 90 percent supports to 75 per- 
cent sliding-scale supports will not either increase consumption nor decrease 
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production, one can but wonder what the Secretary is driving at. It may be that 
his ultimate goal is revealed in his statement to your committee in response to a 
questiol 

The Secretary prefers 90 to 75 sliding-scale supports to firm 90-percent supports. 
Then he says significantly: ““The program recommended by the President is de- 
signed primarily to correct some of the obvious deficiencies in our present system 
and to point it in the right direction.”’ I need not remind the members of this 
committee, nor any farmers that a program pointed from 90 to 75 is pointed in a 
direction known generally as down. If 90 to 75 is the right direction, some place 
that must be his goal. 

I do agree with Mr. Benson when he says “at this point the direction we take 
is far more important than the vehicle.’’ I do not agree, however, that down is 
the right direction in which to point farm prices and incomes 

I have so far been unable to understand how 75 percent of parity supports will 
insure farmers a higher average income than the present system of price supports. 


That one is just beyond me. Unless, of course, the Secretary is taking the long 
view suggested at one time by Under Secretary Morse, to turn out certain farm 
families and return their farms to trees and grass This would ultimately, if 


enough farmers were bankrupted and enough farms eliminated, bring about 
scarce food and, of course, make consumers pay through the nose. 

The National Convention of Farmers Union in its 52d year was held 2 weeks 
ago in Denver. We particularly appreciate the telegrams of greetings and en- 
couragement that we received from members of your committee. 

You will be interested, I believe, in the beliefs, convictions, and opinions ex- 
pressed by the delegates to the convention in the 1954-55 program they adopted 
just 2 weeks ago. 

1 shall summarize briefly the sections of the program on some of the more 
general concepts. These general concepts form the framework within which our 
specific recommendations were developed. 

The program statement begins with a statement of Aims and Purposes: “We 
reaffirm our convictions of the truth and rightness of the ideals expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence and in the Constitution of the United States and its 
Bill of Rights. We are, therefore, opposed to the principles and practices of 
totalitarian dictatorship and shall continue to oppose the efforts of all those who 
seek to impose on the people of this Nation any type of economic or political 
dictatorship, whether in Communist, Fascist, or any other form 

Listing inherent human rights, the delegates asserted the right of each person 
to “‘an equal opportunity to choose his own calling, to work for his own living, 
to spend, save, invest, and own property, and to make his working and saving 
efforts and his property count tor the benefit of himself and his family toward 
attainment of their aspirations to the extent of his ability to do so without en- 
croaching upon the equal opportunity of others. * * * 

‘We are convinced that the inherent rights of man can be attained and pro- 
tected onlv in a self-determining, self-restrained democracy We recognize the 
need for government, the one cooperative endeavor embracing us all, to protect 
the rights of expression, to insure equality ot opportunity and to perform such 
services as can more efficiently be performed by the people as a whole, rather than 
as individuals, private groups, or cooperative business activities. * * * 

‘We assert our conviction that our aims and aspirations can only be attained 
in an expanding full employment economy. * * * We are convinced that farm 
families on family farms are a balancing force in the social and political structure 
that is vital to the stability, preservation, and improvement of representative 
democratic government, of an efficient and productive economic system, and of 
a satisfying world society.” 

These are exerpts from the aims and principles adopted by the delegates. 

Coming now to the specific subject matter of your hearings, I am quoting in 
full several sections of the 1954-55 National Farmers Union program. It is not 
long. 








A. PRESERVATION AND STRENGTHENING OF FAMILY FARMIN( 


“To preserve successful family farming, the income realized from the sale of 
products must be large enough to provide for farm family living on a parity with 
that of other segments of society, cover cash operating costs, replace used-up 
machinery and equipment, repay operating loans with interest, return the capital 
investment (or pay rent or pay off the real estate mortgage with interest), pay 
taxes and conserve and improve the soil and water resources of the farm. 

‘We are convinced that all Federal, State, and county public programs should 
be designed to encourage adequate family farming and to discourage industrial- 
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“5. We favor adoption of the principle of graduated pr tion payments 
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support protection for a single industrial a l ira 
than the production of a family fart 
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“8. Oppose multiple and two-price systems of price support: We ar 
and unalterably opposed to any proposed two-price or multiple-pricé st 
whatever named advances, for wheat, cotton, rice, pe its, tobar o! 
commodity that will return to farmers a blended average support price at 
level lower than 100 percent of parity for the entire family farm production of 
commodity. 

aa Oppose cost f production schemes We Si all oppost all price SUPDOTT }T - 
posals that while purporting to provide cost of production to farme would 
reality return to the farmer only the farm out-of-pocket cash operat expenses 


at levels as low as 40 to 50 percent of parity and involve the farmer in a permit 
and licensing systen 
“10. Making use of agricultural abundance: We urge the adoption of a pro- 


gram to make maximum conservational use of the pre ductive capacity of r 
farms. 

“Methods of distribution by private trade and farm programs of Gover 
must be developed to accomplish both a high nutritional domestic cot ptior 


and promote attainment of permanent world peace through greater international 
exchange of farm commodities in ways that will d velop both the economl al 
of have-not nations and the individual health of those peoples of the world now 


ill fed and clothed. 





‘‘11. Ever-normal storehouse: We advocate the building and maintenance of 
safety reserves, equal to at least 1 full year’s domestic and export ls of far 
commodities and their products, and an adequ dispersed storage reserve of 





fertilizer, insecticides, machiney and other supplies needed by family far 

This safetv reserve of food and fiber should be handled in such a way as not to 

have a price-depressing effect upon the market CCC should be fully reimbursed 
v } 1 } 


for stocks transferred to the safety reserve Che national safety reserve sho 
established under the Stockpiling Act separate from Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion stocks. 

“12. REA-type storage program: We urge the establishment of a natio 


cooperative storage and processing loan program |! odelec he lines 

tural Electrification loans. We recommend 100 percent ins to farmer 
cooperatives at an interest rate equal to the cost of funds deral Gover 
ment for storage and processing facilities at proper and locat . 
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full attention to the needs of civil defense. We recommend that Commodity 
Credit Corporation and the national stockpile fund guarantee the use of not less 
than 75 percent of the space for a period long enough to liquidate the loan. 

**13. Increasing United States consumption: We favor enactment of all practi- 
cal means to narrow the gap between consumers’ dollar demand and their real 
needs for farm products. 

“14. School lunch program should be expanded until it is available to every 
school that wants the program. 

“15. A food allotment or food stamp program should be enacted that will allow 
low-income people to buy enough food to provide an adequate standard of diet 
for health. 

“16. Direct distribution to private and public welfare institutions should be 
expanded. 

*"17. Special food programs such as penny milk for children; milk solids in 
bread; special distribution of dry milk solids not fat for expectant and nursing 
mothers, and similar programs should be developed and put into operation. 

**18. A special food program so that none of our elder citizens shall suffer from 
the inability to purchase enough of the right kinds of food for adequate nutrition 
should be enacted. 

“19. Sanitary fluid milk vending machines should be placed in every public 
school. 

‘20. Reduction of marketing margins: We urge enactment of a joint resolution 
of Congress to establish a commission to inaugurate a complete investigation, 
with power to subpena the accounts of middlemen, of the widening spreads be- 
tween the price consumers pay and those that farmers receive and then enact 
necessary legislation to reduce marketing margins. 

‘21. International food and raw materials reserve: We urge establishment of 
such an international agency to perform the following functions: 

‘“‘(a) Prevent extreme price fluctuations in the international markets for 
food and other raw materials and encourage expanding production in order 
to meet the world’s increasing food stuff and other raw material needs, both 
in terms of raising existing per-person consumption and of future increased 
population; 

““(b) Maintain gainful employment not only in agricultural production, but 
also in those industries supplying agriculture and engaged in the processing 
and distribution of agricultural products and other raw materials; 

**(c) Absorb temporary market surpluses of food and other raw materials; 

“(d) Prevent famine and starvation; and 

“‘(e) Provide for a self-financing operation through the orderly international 
exchange of raw materials, and through the development of an international 
program of loans for raw materia] development, and for corollary economic 
development. 

“22. International commodity agreements: The International Raw Materials 
Reserve should be buttressed and coupled with additional international commodity 
agreements similar to the International Wheat Agreement. 

“We urge the extension of the International Wheat Agreement, when it expires, 
on a basis adapted to current conditions and related to an international farm 
parity index. 

‘23. Expanded use of abundant United States farm production for promotion 
of peace: We urge immediate steps by the United States to make fullest possible 
use of abundant United States farm production to further the aims of United States 
foreign policy through establishment in Foreign Operations Administration of a 
Farm Trading Post to be used as the operating arm of the United States Govern- 
ment to promote: 

“‘(a) The sale, barter or loan of United States farm commodities for dollars, 
local currencies, or other commodities at the world price or below as a donation 
to friendly foreign nations and to friendly peoples to promote economic 
development, to relieve famine and other emergencies and to relieve starvation 
and nakedness. 

““(b) Foreign sale of exports at the world price through regular channels of 
trade, if possible, and preferably in connection with international commodity 
agreements. The difference between world price and the domestic support 
price would be made up by the United States Treasury, preferably by means 
of parity payments to producers, or if that is not done, through export 
subsidies. 

“‘(c) Use donations of United States food to promote development of 
vocational training schools and other activities that will increase productive 
ability of the country involved. 


Q 
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““(d) Use, to the fullest extent possible, the voluntary foreign relief or- 
ganizations so that United States food will actually reach those who need it. 
rather than those who could purchase it normally. 

‘24. ‘Supplementary’ or ‘competing’ imports of farm products: Respecting 
imports of farm commodities that compete with domestic farm production, we 
favor adoption of policies that will give United States consumers an adequate 
supply at a fair price, preferably in connection with negotiated international 
commodity agreements, with provision for protecting 100 percent parity returns 
to family farmers. if this can be done no better way, we shall support an auto- 
matic flexible tariff that will eliminate imports at prices less than 100 percent of 
parity. 

**25. Cost to be charged to foreign policy: We are convinced that when American 
food and fiber are used to promote the aims of national policy, consumption 
expansion, civilian defense, national security and United States foreign policy, 
the costs of such programs should be charged to those appropriations and not to 
farmers and farm programs.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, the different complex and interrelated parts of the national food, 
fiber and farm policy cannot be intelligently and responsibly considered separat A 
They must be considered together in their relationship to each other. I urge your 
committee to draft and approve and support before the Congress a comprehensive 
bill—an Agricultural Act of 1954, if you please—making the necessary amendments 
to existing legislation to provide a total program along the lines of the recom- 
mendations contained in the sections of the 1954-55 National Farmers Unior 
program which I have just read into. 

As you know, the economics professio s, and particularly many land-grant 
college farm economists, have been very critical of congressional action to 
tain the support programs. It comes as a breath of fresh air en an outstandin 
farm economist writes a brilliant analysis of the economic and moral fallacies 











of the prevailing preconceptions of the elder farm economist This article by 
J. K. Galbraith of Harvard University is an outstanding example of scholarshiy 
printed in the American Economic Review for March 1954. I wish to incorporate 


the whole of the article in my statement so that it will be more widely read thar 
might otherwise be the case. 


[From American Economic Review, March 1954] 
EconoMic PRECONCEPTIONS AND THE FARM Po.icy 
(By J. K. Galbraith, professor of economics at Harvard University) 


On farm policy, in recent times, there has been a remarkable divergence between 
the weight of scholaily recommendation and the course of practical action. In 
the years since World War II, it seems clear, the policy of providing firm price 
guarantees for farm products has gained markedly in political favor.!. As recently 
as 5 years ago it was widely assumed that this policy would be « 
soon as the psychological transition to peacetime conditions had been completed 
and the opposition of some intransigent friends of the so-called high and rigid 
supports had been overcome. The policy can no longer be viewed as temporary. 
It has won the advocacy of a body of legislators of both parties who are formidable 
both in numbers and power. They clearly have on their side an important sector 
of farm opinion despite the formal opposition, so far, of 2 of the 3 national farm 
organizations.2, During the presidential campaign of 1952 both candidates com- 
mitted themselves, for the immediate future, to price supports at present levels 
and to the extension of protection to products not now covered. The popularity 
of price supports has clearly impressed a Secretary of Agriculture who has not 


liscontinued as 








1 Under legislation expiring in 1954, support of prices at 90 percent i tory for six so-called 
basic commodities—corn, cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice, and pear ryt within 
& price range below 90 percent of parity for afew more product p ant ar yrod- 
ucts and wool and mohair. Other farm products may t n t s of 





Agriculture, and under this authority, which o 
other products (principally feeds and vegetable- products) have been receiv 

2 The American Farm Bureau Federation an National Grange have, so far, opposed the inflexible 
support prices at 90 percent of parity. Only the smaller and more regional Farmers’ Union supports the 
policy. However, it has been evident for some time that the Farm Bureau, especially in the South, does 
not have the full concurrence of its State units on this issue, and presidents of State federatior 
before congressional committees in opposition to the position taken by the national orga 
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concealed his personal distaste for the policy and his hope that it might be aban- 
doned.? 


In sharp contrast with the growing popularity of the policy has been the 


position of the economists who have spoken on this subject Criticism of the 
policy would hardly be remarkable. What is remarkable is the unanimity with 
which this policy has been condemned by the professional students who have 
spoken on the subject There have been almost literally no expressed partisans 
of the fixed guaranties. In the current climate of professional attitudes approval 


of the present farm policy, one senses, would be not alone exceptional but eccentric. 
It follows that the literature in opposition to the present policy is nearly coex- 
} 


tensive with the writing on agricultural policy Thus toward the end of the 
war a committee designated by the Association of Land Grant Colleges and 





Universities urge 


d the liqui 


of the present support prices 


ation of wartime price guaranties, the precursors 
Such fixed price guaranties were almost uniformly 
criticized and rejected by the prize-winning essays in the contest on postwar 


) 
farm price policy conducted by the American Farm Economie Association 


More recently, in astrongly argued brief, the present policy has been unequiv- 
sally condemned by a committee of 13 distinguished agricultural economists 
which included the present and 7 past presidents of the American Farm Economic 
Association. The economists find the present poliey inconsistent with general 


economic welfare, specifically damaging to low-income consumers and, among 


4 





ther faults to be mentioned presently, a threat to the freedom of decision of 


‘ 
farmers. They urge its total abandonment and the reestablishment of ‘‘flexible 


prices based on open market demand and on free competition, not price controls 


I THE CASI GAINST THI POLICY 
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In guiding agricultural production.” lHlowe r. ala over the effect of pport 
prices on resource movement i and out of acric ture fas t rie mea Sat 
peared The committee of economists above cited (rather curious with Schultz’s 
concurrence) states that the subsidy, inherent in the e of support prices. inhibits 
the movement of resoure 1 the « 1 i f factor retur I et Ler 
cultural and nonagricultu nt ri ind that 4 suppPoT I ‘ ul ‘ 
real It arket price 5 tends to tie 1ow I resources { At she (ji he I ‘ I to 
nonagricultural uses * * *,’’ | The consequences are clear leer ! ( ive 

Next to its effect on allocative efficienev, the most sharply articulated criticism 
of the present farm policy concerns its relation to foreign trade police For ex- 
port crops, the support of prices above world levels must bi et | 3 
if the crop is to continue to move in international trade Furthermore, t! ffect 
of Support operations may be to attract imports wv ch means in tur! at tor l 
producers are sharing in the subsidies by the United States Government to its 
domestic producers. Tariffs and quotas will almost inevitably be urged and 
quite likely be invoked to prevent what would otherwise be an international 
distribution of domestic largess Che prima facie inconsistency ol ( tp 
subsidies, tariffs, and quantitative restrictions w he professed goals of Amer 
foreign economic policy has been developed at length by Professor Johnson 
and has commanded the attention of other scholars Recent administrat 
it is held, have promoted a liberal trade policy with one hand and the farm 
policy have laid the foundation for economic nationalism with tl 

A third criticism of the policy is that the support prices contribute to a reduc 
of consumer welfare by restriction on the aggregate of resource uss For exar 
the economists hitherto cited assert that \ high price prograr nvolving 1 
striction of production hurts consumers, particularly in tl e lower come gt 
because they cannot satisfv their wants as adequately as they could 
resources were used more fully similar a rations hav ( 
Thus, in addition to distorting the pattern of resource use, it is also charged ut 
the policy results in an absolute withdrawal of resources from us¢ 

While damaging the public at large, the 2 o farmers fro | al 
held to be transitory or illusory Thus, while findir monopoiuzation of tT ree 
use damaging to consumers, the above-cited economists also warn fart ‘ 
“3 8 9 monopolistie restrictions on farm production are much less Tec f 
{they] have been led to suppose * * *” and that Chis conelusior based both 
on logic and the last 3 decades of agricultural per ( 

The polices is also condemned as a cause of infla mand @&s @& Drake O! 
when deflationary forces are dormant The above d econo! $s co e that 
it is dangerous on both of these ground S Support price are among e facto 
which tend to put agriculture ‘on the bandwagon’ of a general inflationar oO 
ment”’ and ‘“‘free market clearing prices are likely to do a better job of pulling the 
economy out of business depression.”’ Profess« Brandt has beer ver ore 
vigorous in his condemnation of the inflationary ndencies of the police while 
with considerable, although perhaps declining fre e} other scholars have held 
that, in seeking to stabilize farm prices, we may succeed only ! ut ng ( 


economy at large 
Finally, and bevond the range of lu | 
have the effect of destroving the freedom of choice, political dependence ind 
1 








moral character of the farmer hus the oO ited econon 1 passage 
italicized for empha Is, agree tha the ¢ ylutior of national farm Do es ha now 
brought agriculture into a position of undue reliance on public financial a aul 
on efforts to restrict market supplies, and into undesirable pe ical 
Brandt has stated that “Our agricultural policy is now involved road 
economic issue of western political democra ”’ and that W he illio of able 
{farm] enterpreneurs have regained the self-confidence to operate without f 
social harness of bureaucratic guidance and universal risk insuranes ar 
that mav amount to a decisive victory in the free anticollect world It 

Schultz, Production and of A iltu New Y 49), p. I : t \ 
Professor Schultz return é u 

2 Searchlight, p. 34 

3 Ibid., p. 64. See also D. Gale Johnson, “High Level Support Prices and Corn Belt A 
Journal of Farm Economics, August 1949, X X XT, -19 

14D. Gale Johnson, Trad nd Agricult A Sti i t Policie New York 

§ For example, Lawrence Witt, “Our A ultural a rr I J I F 


Ww 
May 1950, X X XIII, 159-79 Schultz, Production and Welfar fA ilture, p. 216 ff 
16 Searchlight, p. 65 
17 Searchlight, p. 56 





§ On the inflationary effects of the policy two of the econor ts, T. W. Schultzand T. K.C tered 
adissent. Searchlight, pp. 50 a ; 
‘Agricultural Policy During Rearmament,” Journal of Farm Economics, Ma 52, XXX 2 ff 
20 Op. cit., pp. 194-98 
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would seem to follow that political democracy both in the United States and abroad 
has been placed in jeopardy by the present farm policy. 

If the economists who speak with the greatest authority on this matter are to 
be taken at their word—and it would be improper to do otherwise or to suppose 
that they are engaged in the poor scientific method of seeking emphasis through 
exaggeration—then our present farm pclicy profoundly threatens our national 
well-being. Inefficiency, economic isolation, monopolistic exploitation, inflation, 
depression, and the economic serfdom and political debasement of farmers are all 
abetted by the policy. The prospect, if all these tendencies are advanced, is 
disenchanting. Yet the policy which portends these afflictions is one on which 
Congress is launched and with increasing determination. If the economists are 
right, then we must brace ourselves for an unpleasant time for there is nothing 
in the present trend of affairs to suggest that their counsel will be heeded in time. 
The prospect is alarming unless, the seeming unanimity notwithstanding, there is a 
chance that the economists are wrong. 


Il. THE SETTING OF THE CRITICISM 


It is the function and discipline of social scientists to concern themselves with 
consequences that lie beyond the eye of the politician. In the early thirties, with 
similar unanimity, the economists concerned with trade policy attacked the 
political advocacy of higher tariffs. In the later view, few would have argued 
that the politicians who, nonetheless, proceeded to enact the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
were following the course of wisdom. This may be the present case. 

Yet, when any group of scholars finds itself strongly at odds with the current of 
practical policy it would seem important that it be sure of its case. This is 
especially true in the present instance for the farm policy under attack has now 
been in effect, in war and peace, for some 13 years. Disaster or, at a minimum, 
grievous disorder has been predicted for much of this period. Yet during this 
time agriculture has shown, by common consent, a vigorous technological and 
managerial improvement and, on purely prima facie grounds, would seem to have 
conformed to high welfare criteria. As Brandt, in a statement that should be 
contrasted with his depressing view quoted above, has said: 

“During the last few decades, a breath-taking technological evolution has been 
opening new frontiers in agriculture, and the progress has been most spectacular 
in the United States and Canada. Not only did it assist greatly in winning World 
War II, but it also kept millions of people in Europe and Asia alive after the war, 
while providing us at home with a better diet and lifting a large proportion of our 
farmers to a new level of income.”’ 

Moreover, there is a question whether the economists who have been speaking 
on farm policy have been bringing to bear all of the data which are relevant to a 
policy judgment. Without exception, the economists herein cited are offering 
recommendations for practical action. Such recommendations must be shaped 
not alone by economic and moral criteria, both of which have been liberally 
invoked, but also by the attitudes and desires of those who are affected. To 
assume that the economist should recommend only what farmers want or believe 
they want would reduce him to the role of a poll-taker. But to fail to take account 
of the farmer as a political entity, while making essentially political reecommenda- 
tions, can be an equal and opposite error. The theorist who, having reached the 
conclusion that such would be a socially meritorious course, urges union members 
to disband their organizations and to support the Government in legislation to 
this end is not likely to have either a large influence on labor legislation or even 
a large reputation for political perspicacity and realism. Should he proclaim his 
desire to end all unions, willy nilly, he would appropriately be considered some- 
what authoritarian in his attitudes. It seems possible that kindred recommenda- 
tions are not only being made but are a commonplace in regard to farm policy. 

If this is so, one antidote is a fuller appreciation of the history of the farm 
movement in the United States. By a fortunate accident of timing the product 
of the mammoth labors of Prof. Murray R. Benedict of the University of California 
has recently become available. This is the first comprehensive history of agricul- 
tural legislation in the United States and of the organization and agitation which 
gave rise to it. Benedict shows in a wealth of detail how long the present 
policy has been in the making. It is a story of much diversity in method and 
much inconstancy of both leaders and followers. Yet it also mirrors a remarkable 





2% Op cit., pp. 185, 186. 
* Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950, A Study of Their Origins and Development (New York, 
1953). 
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and continuing detern iti by farmers in s f r 
forces. The reader is left i little doubt that for a half cent 

market has had little more appeal » the farmer thar e norval ed shor 
market to the worker—or, for that matter, than ar irket of a 

purity would have for the modern corporation « the é urke 
is what is being urged on the farmer Anvone is pri ocate re 





He is perhaps better for knowing when he is u r 


Ill RESOURCI ALLOCATION 


Farm policy may still be a commitment to manifold disorders and disasters, 





and no less so because the commitment is deep. And even though the disasters 
have been predicted with increasing urgency for a decade or more wi ta ul 
ing, they may still be ahead But it is possible that the analysis o1 the 
prediction is based is incomplete or in error. This possibility also needs cor 


sideration in any reexamination of the grounds on which the economis 
condemnation is based. 

There is evidence that the analysis is at least partly in error. As noted, the 
most persuasive indictment of the farm policy to the economist is the effect of 


the policy on resource use efficiency. If prices must be a vehicle for sustaining 
income to farmers, they cannot be an efficient instrument for guiding resource 
use. For if prices are fixed they no longer command the movement of r rces 


within agriculture of between agriculture and industry in accordance with the 
dictates of consumer choice.” 


Obvious though this may seem, further examinatiou shows that some of 





concern is ill-founded and more of it is subject to serious, if unconscious, exag 

geration. As a broad tendency—to which I concede numerous except ior the 
support prices will be effective during times of low aggregate demand or depression. 
It is then that prices generally will be resting on the supports At times of high 


demand—when the latter is sufficient to sustain high or “full’’ employme 
some or most of the prices of supported commodities are likely to be above the 
support levels. 

When prices are above support levels there is no direct impairment of allocative 


efficiency as the result of the existence of these noneffective supports. But when 
prices are at support levels as the result of a general deficiency in demand their 
effect on allocative efficiency is, to say the least, ambiguous. In this context 

that of some degree of depression—some resources are idle. The use of resources 


in the “‘wrong’”’ place may then be the alternative to no use at all. In any case, 
their use in one place need not deny resources to another employment since by 
definition, there are idle resources on which those other uses may draw This 
would appear to have been overlooked by Schultz, for example, who has stated: 

‘“* * * during a depression, when consumer’s purchasing power shrinks and 
prices drop * * * measures that keep farm prices from falling below the support 
price will disrupt both internal and external trade, unless it should happen that 
measures employed by the Government create enough additional der to 
equilibrate the supply at a price ai least as high as the support price. 

‘‘* * * there are two primary objectives that appear to be appropriate in 
pricing farm products: (1) to improve the allocation of resources in agricultural 
production, and (2) to maintain farm income * * *.,’’ %6 

The ‘‘disruption”’ of which he here speaks is plainly a disruption in resource 
alloeation. 

If support prices do not impair allocative efficiency within agriculture in periods 
of full employment and they do not worsen it in periods of unemployment, then 





+ 
] 





apparently they do not impair it at all. And we have the impressive testimony 
of Schultz himself to show that relative prices and rewards to factors are a second- 
ary consideration in the movement of resources between agriculture and other 
enterprise and specifically that labor tends to move from agriculture to industry 
in titnes of high relative income rather than low.?? 





% Production and Welfare of Agriculture, pp. 20 ff 

%4 This has been the general postwar experience although during part of 1952 and most of 1953, mainly as 
the result of the rapid shrinkage of foreign demand, this has not been true. I discuss this case y 

38 There is a possible indirect effect through the reduction of uncertainty in price expectations his, 
however, may have long-run investment consequences which would be ger w 
p. 50. 

% Production and Welfare of Agriculture, p. 96. Cf. also my comments, this 
460-463. These views were expressed nearly 4 years ag nd sr i ( 
and-eorrespondence, that Schultz, while still insisting or 
for allocative efficiency (cf. Searchlight, p. 50, footnote 
pression context 

27 Op. cit. Also Walter W. Wilcox, “High Farm Incon 
Economy, August 1949, XX XI, 555-557 
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Ilowever, I do not wish to overprove my case. Because the prices established 
by the parity formula are arbitrary and bear no necessary relation to equilibrium 
levels for individual products at full employment demand and because shifts in 
demand and supply schedules (of which the recent decline in exports and the 
recent growth in oleomargarine use provide notable examples) can sharply reduce 
consumption of particular products, price supports may be effective for some 
products even when aggregate demand is sufficient to sustain full employment 
The conditions necessary for a distortion of resource use are then present 


However, here also an amenament to the conventional criticism is in order. In 
regard to allocative eificiency it seems plain that much comment is decidedly non- 
quantitative. If inerficiency can be demonstrated, it is pro tanto intolerable 
There are no degrees of damage; a death sentence on the policy that produces it 
follows automatically There is no need to inquire whether the loss of efficiency 
is serious—whether it warrants the desperate alarm that it induces.22 Moreover, 
an examination might, in fact, reveal a rather small cost. Under the relevant 


conditions—peacetime demand at full employment levels but with some support 


prices effective—the usual situation, at least in superficial view, tends to be one of 


fairly gencral abundance rhe obvious manifestation of short-run inefficiency in 
resource allocation would be shortages and high prices for some products, while 
the supported products were impounaing labor and other resources. This has 
not been obviously the case to date. At most, price supports have checked the 


movement of resources from production where the marginal utility of product, 
e. g., for storage, is very low to others where marginal utility is also low or at least 
not spectacularly high Thus a prominent alternative use for resources now held 
by supports in dairving would be in beef-cattle production where there are no 
supports but where not all concerned would insist on the urgency of increased 
production 

It is possible, although by no means certain, that the supports have inhibited 
secular shifts, as from cotton to dairving in the South. Proof would require, 
however, a showing of the effect of the policy on long-run price relatives which 
is presently lacking. There seems to be little doubt that the tobacco programs 
have changed the ratio of land to fertilizer inputs. Even here, however, a case 
could be made that the distortion has been caused not by the support price but 
by the form of the resulting control 


IV. FARM AND TRADE POLICY 


At first glance the inconsistency of the present support policy with a liberal 
trade program seems inescapable. Moreover, tne desirability of such a trade 
policv—unlike the absolute importance of unimpaired allocative efficiencv—-is 
something which I am not disposed to question. Further, while the welfare 
consequences of an inetliciency in resource use are hardly matters of observation, 
the tariff adjustments and quotas that are required by the policy and their incon- 
gruity with our proclaimed trade policy are wholly visible. 

Yet here again some qualifications, not commonly emphasized in attacks on the 
policy, are important. The products presently receiving the 90-percent manda- 
tory supports are either export crops or crops where there are normally no import- 
ant imports. The general effect of the support prices is to create a market in the 
United States which would not otherwise exist. The quantitative restrictions and 
tariffs, to mention the most ostensibly illiberal consequences of the policy, thus 
protect a market which would not be attractive except for the support prices. 
Some qualifications are necessary with respect of certain qualities and staple 
lengths of cotton. There are more important qualifications with respect of wheat 
and competitive feed grain imports from Canada. (The impact of these restric- 
tions is overwhelmingly on Canada.) But the general rule holds. The policy 
restricts imports that have first been made artificially attractive. 

This is not a complete extenuation nor is it intended to be. As noted, the posture 
and integrity of American trade policy is inevitably weakened by any restrictions 
on imports and also by the counterpart subsidies on exports. On the other hand, 
there is surely a difference between a restrictive measure which offsets an increase 
in imports induced by another policy and one—like the classical tariff—which 
has the single aim and effect of inhibiting imports. To the extent that the farm 
policy is attacked as an original onslaught on a liberal trade policy rather than an 
unfortunate compensation the critics are not on strong ground. 





% This question has recently been asked by Willard W. Cochrane. Cf. A Theoretical Seaffolding for 
considering Governmental Price Policies in Agriculture, Journal Farm Economy, February 1953, XX XV, 
No. 1, p. 4. 
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V. RESTRICTIVE AND CYCLICAL EFFECTS 
A measure of ambiguity or internal inconsistency has already been noted the 
other common criticisms of the policy. In objecting to price supports both as a 
restraint on resource use and hence damaging to the consumer and also as a self- 
liquidating form of monopoly, the economists above cited apparently 
tradicted their own arguments. It would be, however, that they have also draw: 





attention to a possible difference between the short- and long-run effects of the 
farm policy. During the years that the present policy has been in effect there 
has been a substantial expansion in farm output accompanied by a see 





favorable rate of technological change. Stability in price expectations 
normally be thought favorable to this expansion and change and to t I 
investment. Thus reduction in price fluctuations as the result of sor 
lization in particular years could be the basis for a larger production and lower 
prices in the longrun. Such considerations have played little part in the tect 
and scientific criticisms of the policy2® ‘The exclusion of price expectat 3 as a 
factor in production responses (except only to show that they lefeat mor t 
aims of farmers) would seem to be poor scientific method 

The attack on the policy as inflationary in inflation and deflationary in deflat 
also involves problems of internal reconciliatior Further, during the periods of 
acute postwar inflation the supports were effective only in rar ances for 
particular commodities3° Meanwhile there were counterinflationary eff 


from the liquidation of previously accumulated inventories is one exa 
wartime and postwar cotton textile prices hi th 
United States and abroad, had it not been for the large inventory carried « 
from the depression vears of the thirties It seems impossibl hat t ) 
charge inflation against this policy have measured their argument ag 

history. 

The argument that the supports accentuate or perpetuate d 
cies is also weak. In the economists’ report hitherto mentioned the case depe 
partly on the assertion that the restriction incident to the policy in time 
clining demand introduces an unstabilizing factor.** It also rests part on tl 
claim that free-market clearing prices are more likely to arrest or reverse defla 
than supported prices and A 








FIONA Y enden- 





associated production controls.*? Both of these pr 


ositions are coupled with the statement that for many farm commodities 





price elasticity of demand is greater than unity so that to obtain a given increase 
in income a more than proportionate cutback in output is required 

These contentions do not stand scrutiny. The statement on price elasticity is 
flatly in conflict with the evidence.** Indeed it is difficult to believe that th: 


available information on the elasticity of demand for farm products could ha 
been reviewed by the economists with markedly more care than a political advocat« 


would normally bring to bear But even more important, in the practical opera 
tion of the support policy in a period of declining demand. the contr of pr luc- 
tion lags well behind—sometimes does not even follow—the pegging of price 
Income, accordingly, is maintained at the volun given bv tl ipport pr 
times the full output. If no companion provision is made for taxes, the effect 
of Government expenditures to maintail income is surely counterdeflationar 





In the approximate year and a quarter (to October 31, 1953) that farm price 

have been at or near support levels, the Comm dity Credit Corporation has 

committed $2.5 billion to maintain income. ‘ is ‘ 

these expenditures have had an importar 

effects of the heavy decline in farm exports 

tion to the policy is on highly debatable g 
I shail pass quickly over the noneconomic jections to the police) Whether 


IS 


the professional objec- 























the farmer has, in fact, been debauched or fe er of op n, a ug 
it involves opinions that social scientists, profession: yuld 

2” Cochrane (op. cit., p. 5) has suggested that in specific instances (tobacco, with regard to w 
the investigations of Glenn Johnson in Kentucky, at work on tator Minnesot 
support programs have act rated technological innovation and nt. §S 
emphasized the importance of reducing the a le of year-to-year p ictuat 

In 1946 and 1947, the years of most rapid rea 

respective! 

31 Searchlight, p. 69 

32 Ibid., p. 70 

3 [bid., p. 70. Schultz, in a related comment, appears t wree with his colleagues’ view the ‘ 
elasticities as, indeed, he slsew here 

3 Karl A. Fox, Factor Tecting Farm Income, Farm Price ul Food Consumption, Bure fA 
tural Economies, Agricultur ; re Jul 5 5—& Met ( tive 
Costs of Agricultural Pri Re I ri . 717-74¢ se al 





other data on price elasticities are summarized by Schultz in The Economic Organization of Agr 


(New York, 1953), pp 
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doubtless render with caution. On the most frequently cited charge—that policy 
threatens the farmer with a “substantial restriction [of their] freedom of choice 
to quote the dry language of the economists above cited, or that they have placed 
him in ‘‘the social harness of bureaucratic guidance”’ in Brandt’s more colorful 
figure—one observation must be made. This is a loss of freedom which is, by all 
appearances, much more disturbing to philosopher friends of the farmer than to 
the farmer himself. And it would be odd were men of some reput both for their 
intellectual alertness and their political determination, to have lost their freedom 
without more awareness and without protest. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The foregoing is not intended to be a general exculpation of the present farm 
policy. On the contrary, the policy seems to me to have serious faults. The 
present price (parity) standards in my view are arbitrary. The discrimination in 
policy between the so-called basic commodities which are subject to mandatory 
suppo.t and the remainder of agricultural production—which is subject to the 
same market conditions and is of greater aggregate value—is impossible to defend. 
The present policy incorporates a design for acquiring large Government stocks 
but none for their management and disposal. It benefits least the income of those 
farmers who receive least. 

A strong case can also be made, if a given farm income is to be guaranteed, that 
the technique of supporting prices by loan and purchase operations is inferior, for 
many commodities, to measures which would allow prices to find their own level 
in the market and provide direct. payments to sustain income at the guaranteed 
levels. Such a technique would go far to reconcile the agricultural with the 
national trade policy, and it would also elide many of the inventory and disposal 
problems inherent in the present policy by the admirable device of not acquiring 
the stocks in the first place. It is interesting that such a policy, in broad contour, 
has recently replaced fixed price guarantees in the United Kingdom. 

Such proposals are not, however, the concern of this paper. Its purpose was to 
examine the present remarkable divergence between scientific prescription and 
practical farm policy. That some aspects of the latter are ill conceived is hardly 
surprising. This is an area where imperfection is inthe natureofthings. But the 
standards of the scientist are less tolerant. He should, to cite the rules the afore- 
mentioned economists have laid down for themselves, “have technical competence 
to discover and explain the consequences of given economic actions’’ and he 
“should not be [among the] special pleaders for any group or any cause.” 35 
Examination of the present criticism of farm policy leads me to question whether 
it is technically above reproach and also whether its weakness may not derive in 
part from predilections for a cause, which is not the less a cause because its goal 
is a seemingly traditional arrangement of economic life. If these are the reasons 
that economists in this field have lost touch with the present current of farm 
policy and are failing to influence its course there could be none more disturbing. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Patton has suggested that the other three 
witnesses for the Farmers Union be heard before the committee asks 
questions. That is a matter for the committee to decide. 

Senator Youna. That is agreeable with me. 

Senator Ture. It is perfectly agreeable with me. 

The Cuarrman. [| still will not guarantee there will not be any 
interruptions. You may call your next witness. 

Mr. Parron. The next gentleman is Mr. Christianson, president of 
the Minnesota Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA 
FARMERS UNION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Curistianson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am happy to be a part of the team here this morning presenting this 
testimony in behalf of the National Farmers Union. I have a short 
oral statement, and of course I have a detailed statement I would like 
to file with the committee. 


*# Searchlight, p. 61. 
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My name is Edwin Christianson. I am president of the Minnesota 
Farmers Union. 

1 wish to associate myself with and endorse the entire Farmers Union 
statement presented here today. 

Deliberate lowering of farm prices would solve none of the problems 
for which it is being proposed as a cure. Rather the flexible support 
system would accelerate the farm-price slump. 

The theory of flexible supports is that through lowering prices in 
the face of surpluses, we will discourage production, cut surpluses, and 
encourage consumption. On isolated commodities, this might prove 
true. But when the general price level drops—as it would under 
flexible supports—there would still be no significant change in the price 
relationships and nothing to be accomplished by changes in production. 

Agricultural records of the years 1919-22, 1930-32, and 1936-39 
show that when farm prices went down, farm production went up, 

As for increased consumption of farm products, the records of these 
same years show that consumption rose a maximum of 3 percent. 
Nor did lower farm prices cut down surpluses. During these same 
periods, the wheat carryover rose—as much as 71 percent in the 
1936-39 period. 

Statistics bear out the fact that consumers will provide a strong 
demand for food at prices which will return parity for farmers. The 
increase in food consumption as farm prices drop below parity is very 
small. That is because there are several million families in our coun- 
try whose incomes are inadequate to provide them with the amount 
of food a sound minimum diet requires. Farmers can produce this 
needed food, but they cannot provide it for these low-income families 
and stay in business. Farm costs are high and rigid, and farm prices 
must be high and rigid to meet these costs. 


There are 162 mullion persons in our country. I hope we may 
never see the day when, because of unwise production restriction or 
because of a deliberately planned unwise ratio of price assurance to 


the high rigid costs which farmers have to meet, that we will face 
actual and serious food deficits such as those which haunt Europe and 
Asia. 

There is no such thing as having exactly enough food. The other 
side of the food surplus coin is an actual shortage of food. 

Last year 120 billion pounds of milk were produced—an increase 
of 6 percent over 1952. Ninety percent of parity price supports were 
blamed for this, but the truth is that most of this increased milk pro- 
duction did not come from principal dairying areas. Rather it came 
from States marginal to the principal dairy States such as North 
Dakota and Montana. North Dakota for example increased its milk 
production 14 percent in 1953. ‘There is increasing evidence that 
grain and livestock farmers are going into the dairy business, not be- 
cause milk support prices are too high, but because announced sup- 
ports on rye, barley, and oats were too low and are threatened if 
further drops of the sliding scale are adopted. 

The administration argues that cutting dairy supports from 90 to 
75 percent of parity will increase consumption. Let’s look at the 
facts. 

Giving everyone the benefit of the doubt, let us assume that a 
90 to 75 percent of parity cut in dairy product support prices will be 
fully reflected in consumer prices. Butter would then drop 8 cents a 
pound, dried milk 14 cents a pound, and whole milk 2 cents a quart. 


44084—54—-pt. 2-8 
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Department of Health, Welfare, and Labor statistics show that 
among the 75 percent of our population who have family incomes of 
$3,500 and up, the consumption of dairy products is at or above 
minimum dietary standards, and that in this income group, milk, 
butter, and cheese consumption does not fluctuate with price. 

But in those families with incomes below $3,500—including old-age 
pensioners, those drawing unemployment compensation, et cetera 
the consumption of dairy products drops sharply below minimum 
requirements. If all of these people consumed enough butter, cheese, 
and milk for bare, minimum dietary adequacy, we would have imme- 
diate need for between 150 and 160 billion pounds of annual milk 
production—an increase of 20 percent over the amount produced last 
year. 

* It is evident that at 75 percent of parity dairy farmers will go 
bankrupt and there will be no appreciable increase in milk product 
consumption. 

Therefore, we should accept as sound public policy a domestic food 
allotment program whose aim would be to make available the health- 
protective foods in this area of underconsumption caused by inade- 
quate consumer income. 

When this is done, we shall need expansion of the entire dairy, live- 
stock, and poultry industry by about 20 to 25 percent over 1953 pro- 
duction. An expanding livestock industry will provide sound need 
for the use of diverted wheat and cotton areas in the production of 
more oats, barley, and grain sorghums. An expanding dairy herd 
will also need expansion of the high-protein feed supplements— lin- 
seed meal, soybean meal, and cottonseed meal. On this foundation, 
90 percent of parity price supports can be easily extended to basic 
commodities without building up unmanageable surpluses. 

The domestic food allotment program, already introduced in several 
bills, should be combined with H. R. 8359, which is entitled the “Dairy 
Products Marketing Act of 1954.” Together, these 2 acts would 
assure 90 percent of parity returns to the producer without heavy 
Government purchases or storage. Here is how the plan would work: 

Prices of dairy products would be allowed to find their own level in 
the open market to a certain percentage of parity. The support levels 
to producers would be set by law at not less than 90 percent of parity. 
If the statewide average price received by farmers for butterfat or 
milk were below the support level in a given month, the farmer would 
be entitled to a production payment sufficient to bring the farmer’s 
total return up to 90 percent of parity. This plan, in combination 
with a Domestic Food Allotment Act, would do these things for dairy 
products: 

1. Support them at not less than 90 percent of parity. 

2. Enable consumers to benefit from the abundant production of 
milk and butterfat. 

3. By issuing special food allotment certificates to low-income con- 
sumers, unemployed and elder citizens, no so-called surpluses would 
pile up in Government warehouses and America’s most needy people 
would have the purchasing power to buy the protective foods needed 
for adequate nutrition. 

In 1932, with a per capita income of $381, the food expenditure was 
24 percent of that. In 1950, when personal mcome averaged $1,339, 
food expenditure was 26 percent. Thus, when the farmer is the best 
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off, the consumer is also best off. This discredits the theory that 
parity prices drive away the consumer. 

In the current debate over farm programs, so-called high rigid sup- 
ports are blamed for creating surpluses of farm products. Although 
flexible supports and low prices would certainly not rid us of thes« 

low ] 
surpluses, let us see just how terrible, dangerous, and burdensom: 
these reserves of food and fiber really are. 

On last July Ist we had a carryover of wheat of 559 million bushels 
We had larger carryovers in 1941 and 1952. On that same date wi 

5 E ° ~ 
had the smallest carryover of oats since 1950; the smallest carryover 
or barley since 1939; the smallest carryover of flaxseed since 1947 

On October 1, 1953, we had a carryover of 763 million bushels of 
> We had large -orr ‘rs than tl in | } O40 < 1Q° 
corn. e had larger carryovers than this in both 1949 and 1950 
We should maintain a carryover that would get us through one bad 
crop vear, but the administration has in effect production controls at 
a time when there is grave doubt that these controls should be en- 


forced. I say “grave doubts” because (1) unsettled international 


conditions require a large food reserve; and (2) severe area drought 
conditions in 1953 threaten to become general in 1954. 

Present control laws should be amended so we have a carryover equal 
to 1 year’s domestic and export needs on major grains. Imported 
grains should be isolated and not counted in determining whether 
acreage controls are necessary. 

More than 100 million acres of cropland lie in an area which has 
received less than 50 percent of normal precipitation during the past 
winter. If the drought persists, we could lose 40 percent of our crops 
of corn, wheat, oats, and barley. 

A surprise enemy attack, or the use of the newer types of hydrogen 
bombs or warfare chemicals such as nerve gas, indicate the necessity of 
a national safety reserve 

But instead of the set-asides, which are intended to be eventually 
consumed, in the draft legislation before your committee, I urge you 
to establish a definite provision for a national strategic and critical 
material stockpiling act providing for at least 5 million bales of 
cotton and 500 million bushels of wheat. To the extent that stocks 
of the CCC are transferred to the set-aside national stockpile, the 
CCC would be reimbursed for such stocks at the rate established for 
domestic sales in the Agricultural Act of 1949 

Regarding acreage controls, we believe it is logical to divert these 
surplus acres into soil-conservation practices so that they do not 
contribute to surpluses or other crops 

The Marshall-Anderson-Thumphrey-Thye bill provides for a diver- 
sion payment to the farmer in an amount based upon the support 
level of the crop and the production history 

We also support the enactment of legislation along the lines of the 
conservation incentive payments to encourage farmers to use diverted 
acres for soil-building purposes as proposed in the above-named 
legislation. 

National Farmers Union is stanchly in support of the proposed 
legislation to extend the authorization of the Federal agricultural 
conservation practices program. However, we do not feel that this 
program would be either workable, effective, or efficiently adminis- 
tered if half of the States operated the program on a State grant-in- 
aid basis while the program was operated as a direct Federal program 
in the remaining States. 
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Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Christianson. We will file your 
supplementary statement at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY EDWIN CHRISTIANSON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARMERS 
Union, Sr. Paun, MINN. 


I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to appear 

I own a farm in Polk County which I operated for many years up to the time 
3 years ago when I assumed the presidency of the Minnesota Farmers Union. 
I have rented out my farm since moving to St. Paul in 1951. 

I think it is important in this year of critical decisions on farm policy, that we 
do not trade off a workable program for one which would create more problems 
than it would solve. I wish to associate myself with, and endorse, the statements 
of other National Farmers Union representatives, who are appearing here with 
me today. 

Deliberate lowering of farm prices would solve none of the problems for which 
it is being proposed as a cure. Rather, I am afraid, the flexible support system 
would rapidly accelerate the farm price slump. Farmers are already in economic 
trouble at present prices. I do not see how anyone can argue that the farmer’s 
position will be improved by cutting his prices and his income. 

The theory of flexible supports is that lowering the price support in the face 
of surpluses will discourage production, cut surpluses, and encourage consumption. 

If one isolated eaten were to change in price while others remained rela- 


tively constant there might be some discernible effect on production. But when 
the general price level drops as it would under the flexible system there would 
still be no significant change in the price relationships and nothing would be 


accomplished respecting changes in production. The only result would be to 
lower farm prices and farm family income and set up a deflationary factor in the 
general ren: 


Going back into the official Government agricultural records, we see that from 
1919 to 1922, the index of all farm prices received dropped 40 pereent. At the 
same time, if the flexible theory was correct, we should have seen a definite drop 
in production. Actually, despite this 40 percent dip in prices, production went 


up 1 percent 

From 1930 to 1932, the index of all farm prices received dropped 57 percent and 
at the same time gross farm production went up 4 percent 

From 1936 to 1939, the index of farm prices received dropped 17 percent but 
production showed a gain of 18 percent. 

Obviously, individual farmers felt they had no recourse but to increase pro- 
duction so that they would have more units to sell at the lower pri 

Now, what effect did the lower prices in those same periods have on food 
surplus es? 

Using wheat as an example, we see that from 1919 to 1922 the wheat price 
received by farmers (national seasonal average price) dropped 50 percent but 
the carryover of wheat went up 11 percent 

From 1930 to 1932, the wheat price dropped 62 percent while the wheat carry- 
over went up 28 percent. 

From 1936 to 1939, the wheat price dipped 33 percent while the wheat carry- 
over went up 71 percent. 

We see from those figures that the lower price level had no effect. toward reducing 
the surplus, but in fact failed even to stop the trend to a greater surplus 

Now, to apply the third test and see whether lower prices, as contemplated in 
the theory of flexible supports, have any important effect toward encouraging 
consumption 

From 1919 to 1922, we had a 40 percent drop in the index of all farm prices. 
During the same time, theoretically according to the flexible experts, we should 
have had a sharp increase in consumption Actually, consumption went up only 
? percent, certainly not enough to have much bearing on prices. 

From 1930 to 1932, when we had a 57 percent drop in farm prices, we actually 
tad a 1 percent drop in consumption. The lower prices did not increase the net 
consumption. 

From 1936 to 1939, when we had the 17 percent drop in farm prices, we had 

‘ percent increase in consumption. 

History bears out the fact consumers will provide a strong demand for food at 
prices which will return parity to the farmer. The increase in food consumption 
which will result as farm prices recede below the parity level is very small. 
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Here is why: There are several million families in our country whose incomes 





are inadequate to provide them with the amount of protective foods a 1 mit 
mum diet would prescribe. Farmers can, and they have, produced the food that 
is needed, but farmers by themselves cannot supply this food at prices these low 
income families can pay. Farmers’ costs are very high and 1, t I 
price for raw farm products must be comparably high and comparal rigid 
farmers will quickly lose their ability to produce at all. 

There are 161 million people in our country and that number increases annua 
about 2,600,000 I hope we may never see the day because of ur se ] luet 


restrictions or because of a deliberately planned unwise ratio of price assurat 

to the high rigid costs which farmers have to meet, that we will face actual and 
serious food deficits All of the countries of Asia and most of the countries of 
Europe have had as their principal problem for many years, some of them for 
many generations, too little food to maintain the health of their peopl 


There is no such thing as having exactly enough food Remember always, that 





the other side of the food surplus coin is an actual shortage of food 


DAIRY SURPLUS? 


In 1953 we produced about 120 billion pounds of milk and this was an increase 
over 1952 milk prod ction of about 6 percent Sliding seale advoeates have used 
this 6 percent increase as one of its principal arguments that 90 percent of parity 
price supports were too high and therefore induced uneconomic increased outy 
bv dairy farmers. The further argument used in support of the decision to reduce 
these dairy supports from 90 to 75 percent of parity was that this would eliminate 
the incentive for unneeded expansion of milk production, while at the same time 
reduced prices at the consumer level would induce great expansion in consumptio1 
thereby eliminating the problem of the so-called unmanageable surpluses of butter, 
cheese, and dried milk, 

Here are the facts: The increase in milk production did not come in any sub- 
stantial amount from the area of principal dairy production. There is no evidence 
that the increase was induced by the high dairy support prices 

The increases came in substantially total amount from the States which are 
marginal to the principal dairy States. To illustrate: The Dakotas and Montana 
greatly increased dairy production. North Dakota, for example, increased milk 
production 14 percent in 1953 over 1952 Chere is practically no evidence that 
this increase came because dairy supports were too high. 

There is, on the other hand, a great body of evidence that the grain and livestoc] 
farmers of the Great Plains area, who normally milk 3 or 4 cows to supply the 
family needs for butter, cream, and milk, are now milking 10 to 15 and 20 cows 

They are not doing this because dairy price supports are too high, but because 
of the possibility of lower sur ports on wheat, corn, and cotton pl is the furtl 
possibility that these crops may go on the new lower parity price fort s if this 
Congress does not act to extend present legislation All of the evidence that 
the increased milk production in 1953 resulted from feed grain and beef farmers 
needs for supplemental income because price supports for their normal production 








are either nonexistent or too low in relation to their extremely high rigid cost 
There is no evidence in our history that will support the theory that redu 
dairy supports to 75 percent of parity will stop or slow down this trend. On the 


contrary, there is great historical evidence that the present trend will continue 
to accelerate. 

Let us now examine the administration’s theory that reducing dairy price sup 
ports from 90 to 75 percent will result in substantial increases in consumptior 

First, as the 90 percent price support program was administered by the Secre- 
tary in 1953, farmers actually received about 82 percent of parity. If the 75 
percent program is administered the same way in 1954, dairy farmers can expect 
to receive about 67 percent of parity. 

The national average price received by farmers for manufacturing milk in 1953 
was about $3.60 per hundredweight We can expect it to average about $2.90 
per hundredweight, in 1954 Butterfat prices to farmers can be expected t 
to 10 cents per pound as a minimum and more probably 12 cents per pound 
Where dairy farmers in a milkshed are receiving 9 cents per quart for grade A 
whole milk, cutting supports to farmers mean, 7 to 7% cents per quart instead of 
9 cents. All margins between farmers and consumers are fixed on a unit, not a 
percentage basis, therefore, the maximum reduction to the consumer would bs 
from 27 to 25 cents per quart Butter prices at retail could be reduced a maximum 
of 8 cents per pound. 
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There is no evidence in history to support the theory that these reductions in 
farm prices will be fully reflected by - trade to the consumers. 

Let us, however, give everyone the benefit of the doubt and against background 
of the known rigidity of the administered prices and margins between farmers 
and consumer Let us assume that the cut in farm support price from 90 to 
75 percent will be fully reflected to consumers. That would mean a reduction 
of 8 cents per pound on butter, 14 cents per pound on dried milk and 2 cents per 
quart on whole milk 

All of the consumption statistics in the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the Department of Health, Welfare, and Education, which 
have been assembled over a long period of years, seem de easter) to indicate that 
among the approximately 75 pe xrcent of our population who have annual family 
income of $3,500 and up, the consumption of the sedbaotdre foods, principal 
among which are dairy products, is at or above the minimum standards of dietary 
adequacy and that consumption of milk, butter, and cheese in these income areas 
does not measurably fluctuate with incieases or decreases in price. Therefore, 
there is no evidence that consumption of these income levels will increase in any 
measurable amount even if the trade fully reflects at the consumer level the 
maximum possible reductions in price which I mentioned a moment ago. 

These same agencies of government have voluminous consumption statistics 
which show that in the next annual family income bracket below $3,500, the 
consumption of the protective foods (again principally dairy products) drops 
sharply below the minimums prescribed by our nutrition experts for a sound diet, 
and the further down the income scale you go, the consumption of the protective 
foods, including dairy products, continues sharply to decline clear down to the 
vanishing point. 

The consumption statistics also show that if all of those in the lower than 
$3,500 annual income brackets (and this includes old-age assistance, those drawing 
Sapa nees compensation and social-security payments and other groups, in 
addition to part-time workers) consumed only enough butter, cheese, and milk 
to bring thei ir diets up to the bare minimums of dietary adequacy, we should have 
immediate need for between 150 and 160 billion pounds of annual milk produc- 
tion, an increase of 20 to 25 percent over the 120 billion pounds produced in 
1953, with a consumption of 113 billion pounds in round figures, leaving a so-called 
surplus of about 7 percent of the total 1953 production. 

It is clearly obvious that the maximum possible price reductions at the consumer 
level, based on 75 percent price supports to farmers will not bring about increased 
consumption in the only income areas where we have unde enemas mn 

It is equally obvious that dairy farmers will rather quickly go bankrupt at 
returns to them, reflective of 75 percent of parity prices 

The record shows that farmers cannot produce with high rigid costs and sell at 
prices low enough to make butter, milk, and cheese available in the income areas 
where serious underconsumption and malnutrition really exist and, finally, it 
must be completely clear that we do not have overproduction of dairy products, 
but that in reality we have underconsumption (by reason of consumer income 
deficiency) below the minimum standards for dietary adequacy in an amount 
that equals 20 to 25 percent of our total 1953 milk production. 

The argument that we have overproduced and that the sliding scale of price 
supports to farmers can and will resolve the problem has no statistical or historical 
evidence to support it. 

W hat is true of milk and butterfat is, also, true of beef cattle and calves, eggs, 
chickens, and lambs. 

We must accept as sound public policy the establishment of a domestic food 
allotment program, the purpose and objective of which must be to make available 
the health protective foods in this entire area of underconsumption which relates 
to inadequate consumer income 

These protective foods must be made available in sufficient amounts to meet, 

all income levels, sound minimum dietary standards. 

When this is done we shall need expansion of the entire dairy livestock and 
poultry industry by about 20 to 25 percent over 1953 production. 

An expanding livestock industry will provide sound need for use of diverted 
wheat and cotton areas in production of more oats, barley, and grain sorghums. 
An expending dairy herd will also need expansion of the high-protein feed supple- 
ments—linseed meal, sovbean meal, and cottonseed meal. 

On this foundation, we can extend the mandatory minimum price supports at 
not less than 90 percent of parity on the basic commodities, on dairy products 
and mandatory fecd value equivalent price supports on the competitive and 
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supplemental feeds without taking any risk whatsoever of building up unmana 
able surpluses 
DAIRY PRICE SUPPO 

A plan in some such form as the domestic food-allotment program incorporated 
many bills that have been referred to your com ould be ¢ 
the plan (H. R. 8359) which is entitled the Dairy Products Marketi Net of 1954 

This plan in combination with the domestic food-allotment prograt id 
assure 90 percent of parity returns to the producer without depet , 
upon heavy Government purchases and storage 

This is how the plan would work 

The prices of dairy products would be ved to find the | 
open market down to a certain percentage of parit I suggest a le 
7% percent. The support level to prod icers Would be set bv law at ot le : 
90 percent of parity If the statewide average price received | fa 
butterfat or milk was below the support level fa i 


be entitled to a pr xiuctive payment suf 
return up to 90 percent of parity 


For example, if tl average price recel\ ed il Mit esota in a f I t 4 
85 percent of parity, produce rs would be entitled to fil an appli ul nm tor a 
production payment equal to 5 percent, bringing the total retur » to t pport 


level of 90 percent 

If this combination domestic food allotment and production pa 
dairy products were adopted it would do these t! 

1. Support returns to dairy producers at a level of at least 90 per 
parity price 











2. Enable also, consumers to benefit from the abundant production of milk a 
butterfat 
3. Though issuing special food-allotment certificates to low-incon 
the unemployed, the older citizens and to relief re lent two importa 
would be attained 
(a) No so-called surpluses would pil p in ( é i 
(b) America’s most needy peopie would have the pur i | to 
buy the dairy products and other protective foo needed for adequate 
nutrition 
These same principles can and should be applied to all the per ible protective 
food products 
We have approved and endorsed application of the pr iction payment 
ciple of support for wool and sugar we urge a roa plicati t er 
commodities, including dairy product 
With programs of this type in effeet, I do not be ve that fart I ‘ts will 
ever price themselves out of the market at full parity As gas t ( e 
dependable supplies at stable prices, farm pr cts will enjoy a | capita 
consumption 
Let me cite you an important figure During the years from 1929 ft 52 
the American people averaged an expenditure of 24 percent of the le 
personal income for food ['wenty-four percent the a Sig : 
during the entire period, the per capita percentag ent for food has varied 
only slightly from that average figure 
In 1932, when we had a per caipta personal income of $381, the food expe i 
ture was 24 percent In 1950, when the persona come averaged $1,339, the 
food expenditure was 26 percent. Thus, we see that the norn percentage t 
people will spend for food is about one-fourth of their income 
Now, in all the years from 1929, the national parity ratio was a su t 
100 And from 1942 to 1952, the farm parit tio 3 ti iV ‘ 100 
Whatever little upward variation there has been in the per capita expenditure 
for food has been in the past 10 years. At the time when the farm parity ratio 
was the highest, the per capita percentage spent for f | wa | the ighest. 
In 1947, the parity ratio was at 115 and the per capita percentage pent for 
food was 28 percent—both of these were all time record high f re 
When the farmer was the best off, comparing nis tarm |] wa his f m 
costs, was also the time when the consumer was able to spend the largest re 


of his income for food 

I think that pretty well explodes the idea that parity prices will drive away 
the consumer It also indicated to me that, considering the level of personal 
income today, the consuming public is entirely able to buy food at prices which 
will reflect parity to the farmer 
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I think abundant production at parity prices is best in the long run—best for 
the farmer and best for the consumer 

These are general criticisms of flexible supports. Let us approach them now 
from the standpoint of the individual farmer. 

The reasonable expectation is that when the farmer has his best crop, he will be 
getting the lowest support When he has his poor crop and the general supply 
is low, the price will usually be above the support level because of the scarcity 
Thus, he will have the least support when he needs it the most and the highest 
support when he does not need it 

Because of the sliding-scale features of the flexible theory, such supports tend 
to follow the market rather than to establish a floor for the market 

From a practical standpoint, we see that flexible supports are very little, if 
anything better, than to reliance upon the open market 

The floor under farm prices would be 75 percent of parity on the basies, 7! 
percent of some nonbasics, 60 percent on other nonbasies, and no floor at all under 
some commoditie 

It is sometimes asked, wouldn’t it provide more income in the long run fo 


farmers if they were to sell a greater volume at lower prices 

The difficulty with such reasoning is that the individual farmers are alread 
doing about the best thev can with their lar d, livestock, and facilitic Thev are 
getting something near the peak output. Therefore it means that the individual 
would only be faced with lower income as the result of the lower prices 


A second problem is that while lower prices might encourage some additional 
production, the added production would tend to force the prices even lower 

It is a fact that when farmers, as a whole, market more of a commodity the 
price received per unit drops faster than the increase in the amount marketed 

If farmers could add 10 percent to their present production with only a 1L- or 
2-percent drop in price, they could gain themselves an increased net income 


However, in actual practice, a 10-percent increase in production at times of 
plentiful supplies has caused the market price to arop as much as 20, 30, or even 
50 percent The gain in sales in such cases is always outdistanced by the drop 
in prices 


The net effect of lower prices, here as with flexible supports in general, cannot 
be anything but lower income for the farmer 

We know that farmers must have prices averaging near full parity to make 
progress on their farms We know that they cannot go down to an average of 
75 percent of parity without real trouble 

I had a letter recently which explains parity in the terms of an individual 
farmer’s experience. 

This man wrote and asked me to explain how parity was figured. ‘As I see it 
we are not getting parity,’’ he wrote. 

He told how in 1948, he sold 1 cow and bought a $300 manure spreader. Today, 
he said, he would have to sell 3 cows to buy a comparable machine. 

Also in 1948, he had 12 Government bonds which he had purchased at $75 
each. He cashed these in and took the proceeds of $900 and Pought a tractor. 
Had he held the bonds to maturity, he could have gotten $1,200 but if he wanted 
to buy the same tractor today he would have had to take another $600 from his 
pocket and add it to the $1,200 to equal the purchase price. 

Anyone who knows farmers, knows they are pretty close-lipped about their 
mortgages and their debts. The farm credit picture today is one of the leading 
indications of trouble ahead. 

In Minnesota the farm mortgage debt in 1953 was at the highest point in 9 
years—farmers owed $316 millions in long-term debt. 

Short-term credit in 1953 was $178 millions—more than two-and-a-half times 
what it was in 1947. 

It was significant to me just the other day to read in the President’s Economic 
Report that farm debts today stand at 76 percent of the farmer’s current financial 
assets. 

The best answer to the credit problem is strong farm prices. If we have a price- 
support program which puts a firm floor at or near full parity under all farm 
commodities, confidence of banks and lending institutions will return quickly. 

You are all aware that farm credit was liberal during the immediate postwar 
years but that it began to tighten up immediately upon inclusion of the flexible 
system of price supports in the Agricultural Act of 1948 and 1949. With a greater 
element of risk in farming, interest rates began to climb and loan conditions and 


, 
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appraisals became tighter. There has been an uneasy condition in farm credit 
since that time because of the threat first in 1952 and now in 1954 that the flexible 
supports will go into effect 

Nothing will bring back confidence in farming quicker than if the sliding-scale 
sppuorts are wiped off the lawbooks and we adopt a permanent farm program 
which will assure long-range stability in prices. Assure the farmer full parity 
prices and the credit problem will largely solve itself 

Of course, that is just one man’s opinion. So, let’s go back to the record and 
see what parity in the market place really means 

During the years 1920 to 1932, we had no direct price-support program on 
wheat. If parity in the market place was a possibility, then certainly we should 
have averaged full parity for the period. Lut we did not even come close 

For those 13 years without supports, farmers received an average of 69 percent 
of parity for their wheat 


Taking corn as another example, during the vears from 1920 to 1982, we had 
no support proyran During that period, the national average sea ‘ f 
received by farmers reached parity in only 1 vear In those 13 years of parity 
in the market place farmers averaged 65 percent of parity for their cort 

You can follow these examples right acro the board Under peacetime 
conditions, parity in the market place has amounted to as much as 20, 30, and 
40 percent below parity 

We have hac. a support program on wheat since 1938. Previo o that time, 
wheat averaged 69 percent of parity in the free market Since 1°38 it ha 
with the main exception of 1953, always been above the support level. In the 
15 vears of support programs, wheat has averaged 105 percent of the loan rate 

We have had a corn program since 1938 Previous to 1933, corn avera 1 
65 percent of parity. In 20 vears of support programs, corn has with only minor 
exceptions always been above the support level Over the 20-year period, corn 


has averaged 117 percent of the loan rate 

Rigia price supports at or near full parity do the job for which they are intended 
They establish a floor beneath which the farmer does not have to sacrifice hi 
products. 


Price supports merely act as a floor rhev do not constitute f 
They do not put a ceiling on farm prices. They merely enable a farmer to have 
the option of refusing to market his products at a time when the price is not right. 

The announcement of 75 percent of parity supports on dairv products will mean 
a drop of 11.3 cents a pound in the support rate on butterfat Qn t retail 
level this 11.3-cent aro} will mean a cut of S44 cents or anutactured tter 

Such a drop in price would in a year’s time mean a loss of 335 millions in income 


for Minnesota dairy farmers 
Dairymen simply cannot operate for any length of time on 75 percent of 


parity. Some of them are going to have to quit the business and others are going 
to have to increase their production under the pressure of these pr 

As a Nation, we cannot afford to lose our present dairy productive capacity 
Once a farmer is out of the dairying business, he is not able to go « hack 
into it He will think twice about taking the long-range steps which are 1 red 
to build up a good dairy herd especially if the matter of price is lef » to the 
discretion of only one man. 

The dairy situation should be of concern to other farmer A ‘ft out of 
dairving is going to affect other farmer 

The total national income from dairying is about $4% billions Two million 
of the Nation’s 5% million farmers sell somne dairy produet 

Dairy cattle take up the feed grains from 25 million acres of cropland and the 
hay from 75 million acres of hay land In other words, a very substantial pro- 
portion of our crop and hay production is consumed in dairy operati 

The uncertainty and confusion which has marked the dairy picture in the past 
vear has also tended to force butter into Government hand Better quality 
butter has been going into storage leaving only t lower quality butter on the 
market, where it is doing little for n attracting greater cor mpt 

Granting that there will be rio damage to our dairying indust: f t 15- 
percent supports are allowed to go into effect have the alter t f r 
asking Congress to extend the pr t 90-per¢ ports or a mt pport 
program at the same parity level but throug] ne other 
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ADEQUATE SAFETY RESERVE 


In the current debate about farm programs, so-called high, rigid supports are 
blamed for creating surpluses of farm produets. First of all let us remember we 
have no such thing as high price supports. The highest support we have is at 
90 percent, and that is 10 percent short. of a fair price. 

We have demonstrated earlier, that flexible supports and low prices would be 
no cure and no deterrent for food surpluses. 

We have also demonstrated that food consumption and demand is strongest 
when farmers are receiving prices which average near to parity. 

What are these terrible, dangerous, and burdensome surpluses which we hear 
about today? 

On last July 1, he had a wheat carryover of 559 million bushels. This is not 
a record carryover. We had a larger carryover both in 1941 and 1942. 

On last July 1, we had a carryover of oats of 225 millions of bushels, the smallest 
carryover since 1950. 

On July 1, we had a carryover of 51 million bushels of barley, the smallest 
carryover since 1939. 

On July 1, we had a carryover of 10 million bushes! of flaxseed, the smallest 
carryover since 1947. 

On October 1, we had a carryover of 763 million bushels of corn. This is not 
a record carryover. We had a carryover of more than 800 million bushels in 
1949 and 1959, and, as you know, the supply came in very handy. 

Our corn carryover in 1950 was an all-time high of about 860 million bushels 
and the production guides for 1951, which were announced by the Government, 
called for an increase from 84 to 90 million acres of corn. Considering the con- 
ditions, that was a reasonable production goal. Today, we certainly would be 
on thin ice without a corn carryover of st least 1 billion bushels. 

Certainly, we should maintain a carryover that would get us through 1 bad 
crop year. 

The administration has put into effect and persists in maintaining production 
controls at a time when there is grave doubt that these controls should be enforced 

I say this for two reasons: 

(a) Unsettled international conditions require that we maintain a large food 
reserve 

(b) Drought conditions in 1953 were severe in some areas of the country and 
threaten to become general in 1954 unless we have substantial moisture in the 
near future. 

Present control laws should be amended so that as a national policy we have 
carryover equal to 1 year’s domestic and export needs on the major grains, and 
provision should be made that imported grains are isolated and not counted in 
the computation of when acreage controls are necessary. 

It is estimated that more than a million acres of cropland in the great Southwest 
have lost most of their topsoil. 

United States Weather Bureau reports show that great stretches of farmland 
throughout the central and southern areas of the country have received less than 
50 percent of normal precipitation during this past winter. More than 100 
million acres of cropland lie in this zone which have had an unusually dry winter 

Let me point out that in the average year we lose only about 10 to 15 million 
acres of land which is planted to crops but is not harvested. 

In 1933, we lost 43 million acres and in 1934 we lost 44 million acres. Today, 
more than 100 million acres are in the danger zone 

In 1934, our production of the 22 leading field crops was only 67.5 percent of 
normal production as denoted by the 10-year average from 1923 to 1932 

Our grain production was only 44 percent of normal production when compared 
with a base period of 1924-29 

Crop yield per acre was down to 71 percent of normal in 1934. 
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Dro ight effect ipon crop production, ISL 





Ave National | 1984 croy cs 
Cr i I 1 prod ; 
I mT { wo : : 
} 0 
Wheat S2 f 406, OOF i t 
Corn 2. 671, 069 1 1% 1 
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What would happen in 1954 if there was a serious drought? 


Crot tior un mat ir? 
rop over 


Wheat 7 1. 162. 000 g uy (A4 2 
Corn * " wy " wu 1, ON 7 w uy 
Oat My 18 " 
B arley - 2 uM 60. 000 M NK 


1 Short 


As Secretary of Agri ture Bens¢ 
Agriculture Committee, there have 
country when it was 1 htv luekv that thi a ad on hand siza 
of food and fiber commodities The advocat tl liding ile state that 
these reserves were the accidental byproducts of operation of the } ( pI t 
system But the fact remains that the Nation was fortunate in 1934-36, aga 


in World War II, and again in the Kore: ! lent that we had 





hand Obviously it ' ild have be better, if t tor had he t asid 
under the provisior of the National Stocky Act. as this Nat t ' 
copper, aluminum, zinc, and other strat ( mn tie 

Studies of some years ago by the Bureau « \gr tural ( oO! i 
that with the then population of the Nation, a st pile of appr LO 


| 
500 million bushels of wheat and bread grair SOO 1 ! I 











and about 4 million bales of cotton would be re red tide the Nat ‘ 
series of 2 moderately low vield vear ollowed | a bad ir Lhe 
ditions such as the we er forecast exp a ’ fa 2 or 3 
times each 12 vears Such a stockpile would not have a 1 
fill its domestie and normal export eals in a se of vear 
of the 1930’ 

The population of the United State a of ' ncrea 
BAE study was made Moreover, mtemy] rf ! e 
this period of cold peace urges a reappraisal of und er stock 
Recent disclosures of the damage that ca A y re 
bombs, of the kind of warfare chemics t papers repor is bel ma 
near Denver, Colo.: and publie knowledge ) | oO 
teriological warfare indicate to me that prudence r nationa uf i 
better and more ade ate pre is tor set-asia Ol alet 
food and fiber commodit than | et ( nplated 

Instead of the pro} ¢ ( I t t-a t i 
your committee, wW Mamiiy resume tha 
posed of, I urge that vo lude as part of 
establishment under the nationa rategic and 
a definite stockpile of a ist 8 milli bal of ce i! 
wheat, and a commensurat juantity of other fa i 


storable products of p hable farm cor 
In mr opinion tf i { take ed pel 
national saiety Il understand that both § rland and Swede 
food stockpile equal irs net for ol my ( Ca 
States afford to do less? Germicida! bon i ea spread animal or pla 
diseases that could well take an entire year to br inder control l an 
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event it would be well if sufficient stockpiles existed to prevent hunger and 
starvation in this country and among our allies 

To the extent that stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation are transferred 
to the set-aside national stockpile, the corporation should be reimbursed for 
such stocks at the rate established for domestic sales in the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 

A program of the type I am here recommending to you, has been introduced 
for wheat by Senator Mansfield in the Senate and Congressman Metcalf in the 
House and with respect to cotton by Representative Brooks. I urge you to in- 
corporate the provisions of these bills into the proposed Agricultural Act of 1954. 


DIVERTED ACRES 


Regarding acreage controls, we believe it is logical to divert these surplus acres 
to the extent they are not needed for production of protective foods and pas 
ture and feed for dairy, livestock, and poultry into soil-conservation practices 
so that they do not contribute to surpluses of other crops. 

Since farmers will be taking a cut in income on the controlled acres, it is feared 
they will shift the acres into production of other cash crops in order to protect 
their income. 

The Marshall-Andersen, Humphrey-Thye bill provides for a diversion payment 
to the farmer in an amount based upon the support level of the crop and the 
production history 

Taking wheat for example, a farmer who is in a county where the 5-year average 
vield of wheat is 20 bushels to the acre would be eligible for a payment on one- 
fourth of the yield, or 5 bushels, multiplied by the support rate of $2.21 a bushel. 
His payment would be $11.05 per acre and this would be in addition to any further 
payment he would earn by fertilizer, green manure, or other practices which are 
now or which may in the future be covered under the agriculture conservation 
program. 

I understand that Secretary of Agriculture Benson and Mr. Allan Kline, na- 
tional president of American Farm Bureau Federation, recommended that di- 
verted acres he placed under sev re regulation. This would involve a Dlacklisting 
of crops that a farmer could not grow on his diverted acres. We do not feel that 
this drastic control is wise or necessary. 

In the first place, enactment of the domestic food allotment and farm trading 
past programs such as we have recommended would provide outlets for much 
production from diverted acres. 

Moreover, we support the enactment of legislation along the lines of the con- 
servation incentive payments to encourage farmers to use diverted acres for soil 
building purposes along the lines of proposed legislation that has been introduced 
by Senators Thye and Humphrey and Congressmen Andersen and Marshall. 
We strongly recommend that your committee substitute the provisions of these 
bills for the present diverted-acre provisions in the draft bills before your com- 
mittee. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


National Farmers Union supports the proposed legislation to extend the 
authorization of the Federal agricultural conservation practices program. We 
do not feel, however, that this program would be either workable, effective, or 
efficiently administered if half or less of the States operated the program on a 
State grant-in-aid basis while the program was operated as a direct Federal 
program in the remaining States. 

National Farmers Union has always supported increased appropriations for 
the Soil Conservation Service and for the ACP program. This year before the 
House Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations were urged the appro- 
priation of $250 million for continuation of the ACP program as it has operated 
in the years prior to 1953; and $250 million for implementation of the conserva- 
tion incentive program on diverted acres. 

Without going into further detailed justification, I point out that at the present 
rate of soil conservation progress it will require 120 years to stabilize soil resource 
drain with soil improvement. We feel that setting a goal of a permanent agri- 
culture within 20 years is not too ambitious. 


Mr. Parron. Our next witness is Mr. Harvey Solberg, president 
of the Rocky Mountain Farmers’ Union, made up of the States which 
include Wyoming and Colorado. He is also a member of the executive 
committee. 


cr 
> 
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STATEMENT OF HARVEY SOLBERG, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION, AND PRESIDENT, ROCKY MOUN- 
TAIN FARMERS’ UNION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Sotpere. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this courtesy. I shall 
make a brief summary statement and request that the remainder of 
my detailed prepared statement be inserted in the record of these 
hearings. I wish also to associate myself with, and endorse, th 
statements made by Mr. Patton and Mr. Talbott. 

This Nation, of necessity, must have an expanding full-employment 
economy. Fully adequate farm-price supports are an essential part 
of an economy of abundance. We need to make the abundant pro- 
duction of our farms: available to provide good nutrition to all the 
people of the United States. We need to make a secure provision 
for an adequate safety reserve against crop failure and the risks of 
enemy attack. We should make faster progress toward a permanent 
agriculture without further drain on our soil and water resources. 

In addition, we need to put the magnificent productive ability of 
the farms and farm people of this country to work to win the peace. 

The foremost reason American farm families are interested in using 
abundant food and fiber to bolster the foreign policy is the universal 
and deep-seated longing among farm people for a permanent peace 
characterized by the ideals of the United States Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution and its Bill of Rights. Other reasons are: 
(a) Desire that everyone in the world can enjoy the kinds of personal 
freedoms, civil rights, and liberties guaranteed by our own democratic 
government; (6) desire that everyone in the world can have an eve 
wider opportunity to be able to produce more and earn a better living; 
(c) knowledge that history will not allow the condition to long endure 
where the United States, with only 6 percent of the world’s people, 
possesses 50 percent of the world’s productive capacity, and earns 
50 percent of the total world income 

Senator ANDERSON. I do not understand what you mean by that. 

Mr. Sousera. The United States, out of the whole world population 
has 6 percent of the population. 

Senator ANDERSON. | understand that, but what is going to stop 
that? 

Mr. So.BerGa. Just history. You cannot have that unbalance. We 
are saying here in effect, and the longer statement shows it, that the 
United States must help bring up the production in other parts of the 
world and standards of living or we will become an isolated fortress 
in the United States trying to hold out against the rest of the world. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you mean that our income is going to drop 
or our productive capacity is going to drop? 

Mr. Sotsera. You cannot keep that inequality between people of 
the United States and people of the world. The way to answer it is 
not to bring down our standards of living but to help them bring theirs 
up. You can afford to spend a good deal of money bringing up their 
capacity to produce and to trade with us. 

The CHarrmMan. How would the other countries equalize the stand- 
ards of living between our country and theirs? 

Mr. Souzere. By our helping them by giving them our techniques. 

The CuatrMan. How would they force us to do that? 

Mr. Soutsere. It would be just part of our foreign policy to do it. 
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The CHarrMAN. Suppose we do not do it. What would they do 
then? 

Mr. Sousere. I think war is inevitable as long as that condition 
exists. 

The CuarrMan. All the weaker nations of the world would join in 
attacking the United States if we were more prosperous than they 
were? 

Mr. Souserea. Yes, sir. They just are not going to live under those 
standards of living. That has been true all through history. It was 
true back in Babylonian days, back in the days of the Romans. It 
has happened wherever in the world we have had that much inequality. 
The answer is that we should bring them up in production. We are 
the ones who have the know-how to help them do that. 

The CuHarrmMan. What countries do you refer to that would bring 
this pressure to bear on the United States or to overrun us, possibly? 

Mr. Soutsera. I would say all the have-not countries, and most of 
them would be behind the Iron Curtain. I am thinking particularly 
of India. 

The CuarrMAN. Your theory is we should help the countries behind 
the Iron Curtain to bring their standard of living up to ours? 

Mr. Souspera. I am thinking particularly about India, to prevent 
it from going behind the Iron Curtain later. About one-third of the 
people of the world still have not decided whether they are going 
Communist or going our way. They are have-not nations where they 
have ‘‘stomach communism,” as the statement shows. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Soutsere. (d) Growing out of this, the absolute necessity for 
the United States to strengthen the production ability and improve 
standards of living, military strength, and political unity of the other 
democratic nations: (e) knowledge that to maintain an expanding full- 
employment economy in the United States depends partly upon our 
continued ability to export United States manufactured goods as well 
as United States farm products. 

Our consideration of the relation of United States farming to inter- 
national affairs should proceed, in my opinion, with full consideration 
of several significant propositions which I shall list briefly: 

(2) More than half of United States farmers produce commodities 
which must find a part of their market in countries outside the United 
States: Wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice and lard are major examples. 

(6) Probably a million and a half farm families produce commodities 
which are sold in United States markets in competition with imports: 
Sugar, wool, dairy products, barley, feed grains, are examples. 

(c) More international exchange of commodities would increase 
production and raise living standards in every nation. 

(7) But many manmade laws retard expanded international ex- 
change. 

(ec) Low purchasing power, not overproduction, limits foreign 
demand. 

(f) Dollar shortage limits ability of other countries to buy in the 
United States. 

(q) United States can take either of two routes: (1) Road to searcity 
through (a) “going it alone’ (6) depending upon unplanned cartel- 
dominated “‘free-trade”’ or (2) road to abundance. 
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(hk) The road to abundance is by negotiating additional inter- 
national commodity agreements and an international raw materials 
reserve and continuing Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

({) Until international institutions are built we must develop 
United States programs including parity tariffs, export subsidies, 
economic aid, barter arrangements, and loans. 

(7) United States can help democratic nations to increase produc- 
tion and raise living standards and thus contribute to their increased 
purchasing power and to political stability and military strength of the 
democratic nations and the ultimate attainment of a permanent peace. 

(k) Western Europe shares our civilization and now has about one- 
third of the world’s production power and potential military defensive 
strength. 

(1) More than a third of the world’s peoples live in nations that still 
have not decided about democracy. 

(m) Ultimately we must set up a democratic world economic union 
and a brotherhood of man with permanent peace. 

Over the past 8 vears several efforts have been made to establish 
international institutions to solve the twin problems of hunger and 
farm income. So far our efforts along this line have not been over- 
whelmingly successful. The International Wheat Agreement is in 
effect. An International Suzar Agreement has been negotiated and 
its ratification is pending. An International Food Reserve Resolu- 
tion has been introduced in both Senate and House. The last of a 
series of proposals starting with the World Food Board idea to the 
International Commodity Clearinghouse to the most recent proposals 
by the International Federation of Agricultural Producers of a World 
Food Reserve. This Nation should take action to promote the 
establishment of such an international raw materials clearinghouse and 
the negotiation of additional international individual commodity 
agreements. 

Apparently, it is going to take some time to get the necessary 
international institutions established. In the meantime, the United 
States cannot afford to sit idle. The abundant farm production of 
which this Nation is fully capable can be put fully to work for peace 
without waiting for desirable international institutions to be estab- 
lished. When such institutions are set up our national efforts can 
gear in without loss of time. 

The proposals for foreign disposition of farm commodities included 
in S. 3052 and the House Agriculture Committee print are far from 
adequate. I urge your committee to devote a full title in the com- 
prehensive bill to this matter and incorporate it in the provisions of the 
farm trading post bills introduced by Congressman Hill of Colorado 
and Senator Humphrey of Minnesota (H. R. 7876 and S. 3020), 
as well as a provision requiring the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
CCC stocks available for sale in world markets at competitive, rather 
than prevailing, prices. 

Senator ANDERSON. Just what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Sotserc. At competitive rather than prevailing prices? My 
understanding is that the price at which we will sell our commodity 
is established once a month and becomes rigid for that period. Then 
other countries cut below it and get the trade. 

So instead of being that fixed price, this could rise or fall with the 
world markets. But we are rigid for a month, as I understand it, is 
that right? 
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Mr. Patron. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. Sotsera. So the other countries undercut us a little bit and 
take a little trade we could otherwise get. 

The Cuarrman. The competitive price would be the price at which 
the commodities would move, the price which the other countries 
would pay? 

Mr. SotperG. Yes, and ours would adjust from day to day, in- 
stead of monthly. 

Senator ANpERsoN. Could not the other countries be competitive 
too? Is it not the old story that if we drop our wheat price to a dollar 
and seventy-five cents, Canada could drop its to a dollar and sixty 
cents, then we drop to a dollar and a half and they drop to a dollar 
and a quarter. Where would you stop? Have you any idea? 

Mr. Soxzere. I would not try to determine it, but I do know the 
monthly rigid thing is not good. 

Senator Youna. You are trying to say, Mr. Solberg, that the United 
States should not have the highest price while the other nations with 
surpluses undercut us month after month. 

Mr. Sotsura. That is basically right. 

The trading post bills are largely similar to a bill already approved 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and passed by the Senate 
last July. However, the trading post bills are superior in several 
quite important respects. 

First, they include an extension of authority for use of United 
States food to relieve famine and other urgent relief needs in other 
countries and direct fullest possible use of United States voluntary 
foreign relief organizations so that the food will actually reach the 
people who are most in need and who do not have the purchasing power 
to buy the food. 

Second, these bills provide for authorized appropriations to be made 
to the foreign operations agencies rather than taking the funds out of 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Third, Commodity Credit Corporation would be reimbursed for 
such of its stocks as may be used in the program whereas the other 
proposal would charge these expenditures to farmers as a CCC loss 
and capital impairment. 

We favor extension of marketing agreements and orders to addi- 
tional commodities. We shall support the proposal to authorize 
continuous operation of an agreement or order after it has once been 
put into effect. 

The proposed marketing facilities loan program should be incorpo- 
rated as a separate title in comprehensive Agricultural Act of 1954. 
This proposal has been approved by the House Agriculture Committee 
and should be included in the package bill you rec commend for passage. 

In closing, may I, coming from Colorado, thank this committee and 
particularly Senator Young for the treatment given to this Dust Bow] 
committee. They really have a problem. 

Senator Youna. It was a pleasure to listen to them. 

Senator Turn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question of 
these gentlemen from the Western States. Some years back there 
was an attempt to establish these windbreaks. ‘There were a great 
number of trees planted. They called them the tree belts across the 
Nation to check future wind erosions. What success was there in 
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connection with getting these trees growing and what effect did they 
have? 

Mr. Soutserc. For Colorado, I will turn to Lail Schmidt. Do you 
remember that period they were setting up these windbreaks? They 
either did not grow or they did not plant them. 

Mr. Lar Scumipt (Lamar, Colo.). Those that they did plant didn’t 
grow, in some cases. 

Senator Toye. You mean they just did not get started? The trees 
were not made available? 

Mr. Sousera. They just will not grow in that area. 

Senator Toye. You mean they just will not grow? I remember I 
drove across part of North Dakota, from Grand Forks across the 
State. At that time I did see quite a number of rows of trees. They 
not only increased the beauty of the country, but they certainly 
checked wind erosion. I wonder whether you have been successful 
down in the Southwestern States in a similar manner. 

Mr. Sousera. Senator, in that spot, the trees die off. 

Mr. Roy Natu (Boise City, Okla.). I think in Oklahoma at least, 
they did not set those trees out as far west as we are. I know farther 
down in the State of Oklahoma they did set them out, and a lot of 
trees did live, and they do have at least those windbreaks down thers 
at this time. I do not know of any trees that were set out in the west 
end of the Panhandle of Oklahoma. I think they have just not used 
that program that far west in the Southwest. 

The CuarrMan. I notice, Mr. Solberg, you refer to the package bill 
wh ch you recommend for passage. Do you think that all agricultural 
legislation should go into one bill, or does it make any difference? 

Mr. Sotsera. It seems to me that matters as regard agriculture 
are not divisible. You have to deal with the entire matter in one 
bill. 

Senator ANDERSON. You mean you would not pass a special dairy 
bill, then? 

Mr. Sotsera. No, sir. You have to deal with dairy products 
along with grains, and you have to keep those things all in relation to 
each other. 

The CuarrMan. Then you would include wool and soil conservation 
in the same bill? 

Mr. Souzere. [ think the whole thing should go in one bill 

Mr. Chairman, may I have the rest of my statement inserted in the 
record at this point? 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, it may be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT FILED By Harvey Sorsera, Executive Commirrt NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION, AND PRESIDENT, Rocky Mounrain FarMErRS UNION, DEN 
VER, COLO, 

OVER 2 MILLION UNITED STATES FARMERS MUST SELL AN IMPORTANT PART OF THHIR 

PRODUCTION OVERSEA 
America in the vear beginning July 1, 1951, sold to other count: 


Wheat from 6.4 million acres; 
Cotton from 6.9 million acres: 
Altogether, farm products from 50 million acres. 


44084—54—pt. 2——4 
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United States farm production and exports have expanded since before World 
War I], until last year when exports dropped by nearly a third in the year ending 
June 31, 1953, as shown in the following table 


Index numbers 


United States farm 





Year 

Exports ! Production 3 
1935-39 | 100 100 
1946 172 
1947 | 155 
1948 } 188 137 
1949 167 138 
1950__. | 160 135 
1951... 191 140 
1952 143 145 


In marketing year beginning July 1 of year shown 
2 In crop year indicated 
United States farm exports in 1952-53 were at a postwar low: 1951-52, $4 billion; 1952-53, $2.8 billion (aver 
age 5 years, 1947-53, $3.5 billion 








Major factor in this drop was failure of United States and other nations of free 
world to establish an International Farm Trading Post, World Food Board, 
International Commodity Clearing House, or some other method to stimulate 
expanded consumption of food and fiber and to stabilize supplies and prices. 
In the absence of such an International Farm Trading Post, the United States 
could export less farm products because of a reduction in United States foreign 
economic aid and other reasons: 

a) In 1948-49, ECA-~MSA financed $2.3 billion of United States farm 
exports 

(b) In 1952-53, only $400 million of United States foreign economie aid 
was used to buy United States farm products 


c) Total United States foreign economic aid: Billions 
Since 1945 $40 
In 1947 8. 8 
In 1949 5.8 
In 1953 2 


Percent of total farm exports financed by aid programs is shown in the following 
table: 


Value of United States agricultural exports, commercial and aid programs 
/ ] / 


Aid programs 








A gricul- Descentons 
Year tural ex- jer aid 
Ports A mounts . program 
(billions (billions Major program 
1938-39. _- $0.7 
1939-40 . 7 
1940-41 3 
1941-42 1.0 $0.7 | Lend-lease 70 
1942-4 1.5 1.2 do 80 
1943-4 2.3 18 lo 7s 
1944-45 2.1 1.6 76 
1945-46 2.8 1.4 i“) 
1946-47 3.6 8 2 
1947-48 3.5 1. ¢ 16 
1948-49 8 2.3 60 
1949-50 3.2 2.0 62 
1950-51 3.4 1.2 
1951-52 1.0) 7 
1952-53 2.9 4 lo 12 
Source: 1941-49: Lawrence Witt, Agriculture, Trade and Reciprocal Trade Agreements, I l 
Bul 220, M in Agricultural Experiment Station, June 1950; 1950-53: Foreign Agricultu - 


tion, Maps and Char Foreign Agricultural Service, October 1953 
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There is @ continuing ‘‘dollar shortage’”’ in many countries of We 
and Asia. They use scarce dollars to buy manufactured good 
that they cannot buy elsewhere, and buy their food and fiber from 
that will accept “‘soft’’ currency 

They are able to do this because of expanded farm production in other export 
countries. 

United States is world’s largest exporter of farm prod ict | ted Sta 
exports make up more than one-fourth of all farm products in international trad 

Next highest countries are Canada and Australia that account for a 
eighth, each United States exports make up the following a 
centage of total world trade and of total United States pré 
following: 





) 2 1952 
Pe t I 

Wheat and flour ‘ 
Cotton ‘ 
Tobacco 
Barley 14 
Outs 4 
Com 1 ‘ 
Rice l 
Grain sorghum Q 
Soybeans 68 
Raisins 
Lard he 
Apples ‘ 

1 Less than ™ percent 

2 Not availahle 

} Includes oil, 

Value of exported United States farm products is approximately o nt 11 
percent) of total United States gross farm incom: 

Decline in agricultural exports from 1947-51 average to 1952 3} marketing y 

Comm y 194 152 
\ 
Ccetton (1,000 bales 4, 803 4 
Milk, evaporated (1,000 pounds O50) 208 
Cheese (1,000 pounds a1 8 9 * 
Wheat grain (1,000 bushe 1 { RN q 13 
Flue-cured tobacco (1,000 pound s 68.2 { 
Eggs and egg products (1,000 pounds 40, 26 
Rice (1,000 pounds 1, 064. § 1. 438. (2% ‘ 
' 
! Increase. 
Source: Foreign Agricultural Trade Fiscal Year 1952-53, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


This decline matched the reduction in United States foreign aid as shown 
the table on page 688 


UNITED STATES CONSUMERS BUY SOME FARM PRODUCTS PROD! D 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


From the United States farm families’ standpoint imports of agricultura 
ucts are of two kinds 
1. Those that compete in the United States market with | ed St 
farm-produced commodities 
2. ‘i hose that do not compete in the Uni 1 States market wit ’ 


of United States farms 
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Imported farm commodities that do not compete include bananas, rubber, 
coffee, tea, and cocoa. The importance of these to American farmers lies in their 
price to farmers as consumers and in the significance of these commodities to 
farm people in other lands as a way of earning dollars with which those foreign 
countries can buy other United States commodities. 

About 1% million United States farm families are interested in the impact of 
competing imports on the United States price of commodities which they produce 
Total value of such competing farm imports in 1951 was $2.4 billion or about 6 
percent of the total value of United States farm production, 

Competing imports include the following commodities with the indicated 
percentage that imports were in 1952 of total United States supply: 


Imports | Percent Volume of imports 


Wool 61 §90,000,000 poun 
Sugar 47 | 3,833,000 tons 
Sugar (from United States Territories, Hawaii, etc.) 26 | 

Sugar (from continental United States) 27 | 

Cattle, beef s 1 | $87,000,000. 

Oats ee 5 | 67,527,000 bushels. 
Rye : ida duggeeue 9 | 2,145,000 bushels. 
Eggs. Z aka : 7,000,000 dozen 
Hogs and pork.... ‘ ‘ : 2 | $49,800,000 

Barley ae comidictie ; : 6 | 16,600,000 bushels. 
Wheat and flour sgh tnbonaoke ame - 3 | 18,500,000 bushels, 
Dairy products.........- betivatiakian ae ae 4 | $45,335,000. 


MORE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF COMMODITIES INCREASES PRODUCTION AND 
RAISES LIVING STANDARDS IN EVERY COUNTRY 

Here’s why. 

Suppose that in country X it takes $2.50 to produce a bushel of wheat and 
$50 to produce a watch, while in country Y it takes $7.50 to produce a bushel 
of wheat and $100 to produce a watch. 

Country X can gain any time it can swap 20 bushels of wheat for more than 1 
watch. Country Y can gain any time it can swap 1 watch for more than 13% 
bushels of wheat. Country X could produce wheat and swap it for watches, and 
country Y produce watches and swap for wheat at a rate of 17 bushels wheat 
per watch, and both come out ahead. 

Even though country X can produce both wheat and watches at less cost per 
unit than country Y, it still makes sense (both countries gain) to let country Y 
produce all the watches because it can produce watches with less disadvantage 
than it can wheat. Country X can produce wheat with a greater advantage than 
it can produce watches. 

Both countries can have a higher standard of living if each specializes in the 
things it can do best and expands its exchange of products with other countries 


BUT MANY MANMADE LAWS RETARD EXPANDED INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
COMMODITIES 


Both Argentina and the Russian-dominated nations have greatly favored 
industrial over agricultural expansion. Longtime practice of Argentina and the 
Soviet Union has been compulsory deliveries at low fixed prices for farm products. 
Result has been reduced farm production, rationing, and a policy of scarcity. 

Most of the democratic nations of the world have developed programs to 
establish floors under farm family income and hold up farm prices. For example: 

(a) In the United Kingdom (England) farm income and expenditure are 
reviewed annually by the Government to fix prices that will keep income 
above costs. 

(6) Sweden, Norway, Netherlands, and Switzerland have programs to 
maintain a desirable relation between total farm income and total farm costs. 
Other European nations have similar programs. 

(c) In Canada, the Government is authorized by law to support prices of 
any farm product and does so when necessary to protect farm income. All 
purchases and sales of grain for export are handled by the Government 
Vheat Board. 

(d) New Zealand operates a farm price stabilization program that includes 
production payments when required to prevent farm returns from falling 
too far. 
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(e) Other democratic nations have similar price support or farm income 
protection programs. 

To protect their domestic farm price and income support programs, practically 
every country regulates the import of United States produced farm products by 
means of tariffs, embargoes, import quotas, currency exchange regulations, and 
other government devices. Industrial development and prices of manufactured 
goods have been similarly protected in most countries 

The United States, also, has tariffs and import embargoes against imports. 
However, United States tariffs are among the lowest of all countries of the world, 
and the United States reduced them more over the past 15 yes than most 
countries. 





Import embargoes are currently much more important than tariffs in restricting 
and reducing the amount and volume of international exchange of products 
Total free world imports amounted to $80 billion in 1952. Of this, $20 mn 


went in United States and other “hard currency”’ countries. All but $1 billion 
of these imports were free of embargoes. 

The other $60 billion of imports went into “soft currency” countries. Practi- 
cally all of this was subjected to embargoes against foods coming from United 
States and other hard currency countries. 

* Approximately 80 percent of all United States farm exports are subject to 
restriction and regulation in the importing countries to which we sell. 


LOW PURCHASING POWER NOT OVERPRODUCTION LIMITS FOREIGN DEMAND 


There is no shortage of need for increased food and fiber consumption according 
to reports of Food and Agriculture Organization, U. N. Here are some fa 

1. Half the world’s people have just about enough food for minimum sub- 
sistence—barely enough to prevent undernutrition—but not enough for 
health by any decent standard. 

2. Only about one-third of the world population has enough food of the 
right kind to be well nourished. 

3. Average life expectancy in India is 27 years compared with the United 
States with 68 years 

4. In India 123 of each 1,000 babies born die in their first year. In the 
United States the figure is only 29 per 1,000. In Iraq and Egypt 
600 of each 1,000 that are born live to be 5 years old. 

5. To bring the average world textile consumption per person up to or 
one-half the United States average of 38 pounds per year, would req 
an increase in world production of cotton and other fibers of almost 90 percent, 

6. Population increase in the last 15 years has outrun increases in food 
and fiber production in the world as a whole and in many different countries 
of the world, particularly in Southeast Asia, Southeast Europe, Northern 
Africa, Germany and Austria. 

7. To be safe, nutritionally, over a long period requires about 1,900 calories 
a day with some protein from animal sources in warmer tropical climates; 





; 
and 2,200 calories a day in cooler areas, such as the United States In all 
but a handful of countries, the people on the average, live at or very near 
this breakover point. Since some people in every country live very well 


indeed, considerably more than half of the population live below the safe 
nutritional level most of their lives. 


ALTERNATIVE POLICII 


I 


Faced with the problems of tariffs, low productivity, dollar short 





bargoes and other problems restricting sale of United States farm prod in 
other countries, the United States can take the road of abundance or one of e 


roads to scarcity. 
There are two kinds of scarcity roads: 
(a) Economic isolation—go it alone 








(b) Exclusive reliance upon cartel-domi 1 rade.”’ 
The United States can go it alone. Ame¢ I ul for Amer ls 
Hold out competing imports; give up foreign markets for United States pr - 





tion. If we do this: 

United States farmers would have to shift 50 million acres now prod x wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, ri 
tion of something else that could be sold in United States 








‘e, corn, SOyDeans, apples, ar {1 other com Lit 1¢ l prod 
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A large segment of United States industrial production would have to shut 
down, lay off workers, reduce consumer demand in United States for farm com- 
modities for lack of raw materials and lack of foreign markets. 

United States farmers’ cost of production and consumers cost of living would 
rise owing to not being able to buy imported goods. 

Entire free world, including United States, production and living standards 
would be reduced. ‘Stomach communism” in many areas of the world would be 
promoted. A “Fortress America’ would become inevitable. 

If we want this, if we want to “go it alone,” it can be done with preclusive 
protective embargoes and tariffs against imports; expansion of buy American 
policies; refusal to support U. N. amd FAO; stop United States economic aid to 
other democratic nations. 

The other road to scarcity is to rely exclusively upon cartel-dominated so-called 
free international trade. We can do this by repealing our tariffs, abolishing our 
embargoes against competing imports, such as sugar, wool, feed grains, barley 
and dairy products; stopping United States economic aid to other countries; 
abolish the United States Export-Import Bank, the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

International trade would then be dominated by international private cartels 
huge international trade monopolies—only the farmers and other raw material 
producers of the world would enjoy the fruits of competition. 

Foreign countries could not be expected to greatly reduce their government 
restrictions on trade and currency exchange. United States producers would be 
“set free’? in an administered-price market dominated by foreign-government 
regulations and international private cartels. Selling prices received by United 
States producers would be uncertain and artificially low. Buying prices paid by 
United States consumers would be uncertain and artificially high. 

The world price of farm commodities and other raw materials such as tin, 
rubber, and iron ore, would fluctuate widely from month to month and year to 
year. This would discourage productive investments and retard economic 
expansion in the democratic nations. 

Neither of these scarcity roads is the right road. 


THE ROAD TO ABUNDANCE 


The road to abundance is through (1) negotiated international regulation of 
expanded international exchange of raw materials, (2) greater international eco- 
nomic cooperation by negotiation of an International Raw Materials Peserve, 
(3) extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and (4) of additional 
international commodity agreements such as the International Wheat Agreement. 

I subscribe to the following resolution adopted at June 1953 meeting in Rome, 
Italy, of International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

“The committee has again considered the proposal to establish a world food 
reserve, into which surplus supplies can be placed and from which they can be 
withdrawn to meet the needs of necessitous areas and contribute to stabilization 
of markets. The committee considers that IFAP should continue to endorse this 
proposal and feels that it should be developed into a practical operation under the 
joint auspices of Food and Agriculture Organization, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the Secretariat of the United Nations. 
Urges that more attention than in the past be paid to practical ways of operating 
such a world food reserve in relation to regular international commodity trade, 
existing and proposed international individual commodity agreements, and with 
price support and commodity-storing programs of member nations.”’ 

National Farmers Union has proposed an international raw materials reserve 
of similar character to cover petroleum, iron ore, tin, rubber, and other raw ma- 
terials, as well as food. A proposed international food reserve resolution has 
been introduced in the United States Senate by a large number of Senators includ- 
ing members of this committee. We urge passage of this resolution. 

We favor extension of United States Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

The International Wheat Agreement was extended last year for 3 more years 


This agreement should be renewed when it expires. Additional international 
individual commodity agreements are needed to cover all farm products and other 
raw materials that enter, in any important way, in world trade. We shall support 


approval of the International Sugar Agreement that was recently negotiated. 
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INTERIM POLICIES PENDING ESTABLISHMENT OF NEEDED INTERNATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS SHOULD PROTECT FAMILY FARMERS 


Wheat and petroleum are the only commodities for which international agree- 
ments have been put into operation; the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
expires again in 1954; no proposals for an international raw materials or food 
reserve has yet been accepted by the different nations; the World Bank is small 
and very cautious; and the international exchange of farm and manufactured 
commodities is governed currently to a very large degree by a complex and com- 
pletely illogical combination of the various tangled elements of the two scarcity 
programs of ‘‘go it alone’’ economic isolation in the different nations and of ele- 
ments of reliance upon cartel-dominated free world trade 

To protect United States farm family income and purchasing power until such 
time as negotiated instruments for international cooperation and expanded 
nomic development and international trade can be worked out and established, 
the only recourse open to family farmers is 

(a) Domestic price-support programs at 100 percent of parity combined 
with 

(6) Such tariffs, import embargoes, and economic assistance progra 
barter arrangements and the like as will promote exports of United States 
farm commodities and protect United States farm-price programs and | 
States family farmers from the ill effects of competing imports. 

As to farm products that must be exported: 

(a) The best method is the sale, loan, trade, or donation to other countri¢ 
for dollars or for soft currency at or below the world price with returns to 
United States farm producers maintained by means of production payr 
financed from general public revenues from the United States Treasury 

b) Second best is firm-price supports at 100 percent parity with export 
subsidies paid to exporters. 

As to imncrtation of farm commodities that compete in American markets 
against commodities produced by American family farmers, we favor the follow- 
ing in the descending order of desirability: 

(a) United States farm price supports carried out by means of parity pro 
duction payments ‘o family farmers with no increase in tariffs or embargoes 
against imports. ‘Chis is done in the sugar program and has been proposed 
for wool 

(b) United States farm price supports carried out by means of parity pay 
ments with parity level restrictions on imports by means of automati 
parity tariffs or embargoes 

To implement this program we recommend the establishment of a United States 
farm trading post as a branch of the Foreign Operations Administrat 
United States agent to 





a) Negotiate additional international commodity agreements, such a 
International Wheat Agreement; 
(b) Negotiate and establish an international raw materials resery and 
(c) To carry out the sale, barter, loan, and donation of | ited St 
products to other nations at or below the world price for dollars or soft ¢ 
rency to further the aims of United States foreign poli 
The cost of all such programs should be charged to foreign policy and t 
security rather than to farmers and farm programs 
Several bills to establish a program along the lines of our recommendations have 
been introduced in the House and Senate and referred to the agricultur ce 
mittees for consideration Since I am most familiar with it, 1 shall direct 
remarks to the H. R. 7876, introduced by Congressman H of ( rack I 
understand that a similar bill has been introduced in the Senate Senat 
Humphrey of Minnesota The Senate has already enacted a bill wit me but 
not all of the essential features, last July I believe 
I urge your committee to include the provisions of H. R. 7876, the H H 
rey bill, as one of the major titles of the comprehensive Agri tural A of 14 
which you plan to report to the Senate for action at this sessior 
The Farm Trading Post Act proposed in the Hill bill contains many pr 
similar to the agricultural trade development bills that have been ref 


your committee for consideration and is similar in some respects to the bill passed 
last summer by the Senate These common provisions include: Authorizatiot 
of donation of abundant farm commodities by the United States to other countries 
to relieve famine and other urgent relief needs; authorization fer executive 
branch agencies to negotiate agreements with other countries whereby pri 
traders can sell abundant United States farm commodities in foreign countries 
for local or soft currencies and trade such currencies to United States agencies for 
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dollars; and provision that the United States Government would use the soft 
currencies so received to make relief grants, to make grants and loans to facilitate 
and encourage economic development, to deveop markets, to purchase strategic 
material for the national stockpile, and for other purposes. The bills provide for 
such sales of normal stocks as well as Commodity Eredit Corporation owned stocks 
for the purposes outlined in the bill. 

These are good provisions and should be incorporated in the ‘‘package bill’’ 
that your committee recommends. There are several provisions of the farm 
trading post bill introduced by Congressman Hill that differ from, and are supe- 
rior, in our opinion, to those in the other foreign disposal bills before you. These 
provisions are of especial importance. I urge you strongly to give special con- 
sideration to these and recommend that they be included in whatever bill you 
recommend. These are 

(a) The appropriations authorized to carry out the program are made 
directly to the Foreign Operations Administration not to the Department 
of Agriculture for transfer to a foreign operations agency. 

(b) United States voluntary relief agencies would be used to the maximum 
extent possible to insure that the food will get to people who really need it 
and who lack the purchasing power to buy normally. 

(c) A special appropriation would be authorized for famine and urgent 
relief needs. 

(d) Commodity Credit Corporation would be reimbursed for such of its 
stocks as might be used in the program at the rate specified in the Agricul 
tural Act of 1949, that is, at current support loan level plus carrying charges 
plus 5 pereent. This provision is greatly to be preferred to the provision in 
other similar bills which require that all expenses connected with the pro- 
gram be paid from Commodity Credit Corporation funds, and that the 
expenditures be made up by cancellation of notes by the Treasury. 

By the former method, the costs of the program are charged in the public 
mind where the charges properly belong, that is, to foreign policy and national 
security appropriations rather than to farmers and farm programs as would be 
the case where the expenses of the foreign distribution program is carried as loss 
and capital impairment of Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I strongly recommend that your committee include the provisions of the Farm 
Trading Post Act as a separate title in the comprehensive legislative proposal 
that you intend to draft for submission for passage by this session of the Congress. 

With the local, or so-called soft currencies received under this program, the 
United States can help democratic nations to increase production and living 
standards, and thus contribute to world political stability, military strength, 
closer economic integration, and to the ultimate attainment of a permanent peace. 

The average per person real income in the United States is $1,900 per year. 
This level is approached only by such countries as Switzerland, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Sweden. Real income per person in England is half that of 
the United States; French per person income is two-thirds that of England; and 
Italian is only two-thirds that of French. 


A TO a i ees at acaba canal $1, 900 
ON GLE ER BOAR PLEO IIT DE OO 950 
a te tks de tae a el elk ed 625 
PROT é acicakkendienin bth chit needs ttn tne ch tein 450 


In most of the rest of the world income and standards of living are very low; 
averaging around $125 per person per year in South and Central America, $75 
per person in Africa and Middle East; and $40 per person per year in Asiatic 
countries. 

The United States has 6 percent of the world’s people and 50 percent of world’s 
income and 50 percent of its productive capacity. Similar figures for the continents 
of the world are: 


Percent of world’s 


Continent nem —— 


People Income 
Africa 8.8 2.6 
South America 4.5 7.8 
Asia 53.0 2.0 
Europe outside Russia 16. 6 16.5 


U.8.8.R | 8.1 1.4 
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If history teaches anything it is that situations of this kind cannot long endure. 
History has a way of removing barriers and evening off such extremes of economic 
opportunity. It behooves the United States to see that the evening-up comes 
about by expanding economic opportunities in other nations—not reducing our 
own living standards. 

The United States can use its abundant food and fiber production to help raise 
incomes and living standards in other nations by aiding them in promoting more 
rapid economic development and through direct money aid and assistance. 

More than a third of the world’s people live in the United States, Wester: 
Europe, and other democratic nations that are relatively well developed and have 
fairly high incomes and living standards; another third live in countries behind 
the so-called Iron Curtain dominated by Soviet Russia and its police state system 
of control. 

The remaining third of the world’s people—almost 1 billion of them—live ir 


nations that have not yet made up their minds about democracy. ‘These are the 
—_— of South and Central America, Southeast Asia, Africa, and the Middl 
fast. Here “stomach communism” holds out a glittering lure with its false 


promises of enough to eat. 

These nations have not attained the economic development and higher liv 
standards easily possible with modern technology and organization. Poverty i 
the rule as the figures below indicate. 


Pe r person average ann ual real income tn selected countries 





{Figures from United Nations publications. For comparison, United States figure is $1, 
Country Income Country Income Country ye 
ASIA MIDDLE EAST AND SOUTH AND CENTRA 
AFRICA AMERICA 
En | cocci Re 
Afganistan ‘ ‘ \ ‘ { 
Burma... 3 8 Venezuc 
Ceylon.._. 36 ‘ Urugua 
India 7 8 Bol 
Indonesia... 2 2 Bra 
Japan. x Chi s 
South Korea. ; Colom bia 
Philippines. 14 Cuba. 
} ul 
(rUatemala 
Mexico 
Parag s 
Pe 


The United States needs to adopt policies and programs to use the abundant 
production of our farms to help these 1 billion people join the human race and 
get away from their poverty, starvation, and nakedness. Enactment of the farn 
trading post bill as part of the comprehensive Agricultural Act of 1954 will be a 
big step in the right direction. 

In addition to the farm trading post bill, I urge you to incorporate in the co1 
prehensive bill the provisions of H. R. 7546, introduced by Mr. Whitten, whit 
would direct the Secretary of Agriculture to sell CCC stocks in world markets at 
competitive, rather than prevailing, prices. 


MARKETING AGREEMENTS AND ORDERS 


We favor the proposed legislation to extend authority to use marketing agree- 
ments and orders to producers of additional farm commodities in addition t 
those now covered. For many commodities, particularly those that make up a 
sizable percentage of farm income in my State of Colorado and other irrigated 
areas of the West, marketing agreements and orders are a desirable supplement 
to Government price support purchases as a method of protecting the income of 
family farmers and establishing the basis for orderly marketing operations. We 
also support the provision that would authorize continuous operation of a market- 
ing agreement or order once it had been established by the producers of a par- 
ticular commodity. It may be that safeguards may be needed to prevent a small 
group of producers from monopolizing a small industry to the detriment of other 
potential producers of that commodity or of consumers 
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MARKETING FACILITIES CREDIT BILL 


As one step to reduce the widening margin and spread between the prices that 
farmers receive and those that consumers pay, particularly for perishable farm 
commodities, I urge that you include in the comprehensive bill an additional title 
providing for inauguration of the marketing facilities loan bill, introduced in the 
House by Congressman Cooley, and favorably acted upon by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, some years ago 

The produce markets in many of our cities including the largest are out-moded, 
inefficient, and high cost The deterioration of commodity quality, the high costs 
of transportation, warehousing, and merchandising in these cramped-up poorly 
designed markets add greatly to the price charged to consumers and reduces the 
price and increases the marketing loss of farmers and farmers’ cooperative market- 
ing associations 

The United States Department of Agriculture has for years conducted a pilot 


program of marketing facility modernization and improvement. This program 
has operated entirely on the basis of technical advisory assistance to city author- 
ities and interested persons and firms. In many small cities great improvements 


have been made in terminal perishable marketing facilities. In other cities, the 
only stumbling block to great progress has been the absence of private capital 
sufficient to finance the establishment of improved marketing facilities including 
the payment for purchase of land now in high-return urban areas that must be 
obtained to enlarge cramped-up marketing areas or to provide new locations for 
markets which have far outgrown the areas now occupied. 

We believe that provision of special credit of the type provided in the Cooley 
bill would provide the incentive to a vast improvement in many urban produce 
markets and would result in a much more orderly, efficient, and lower cost market- 
ing system with commensurate benefits to consumers, on the one hand, and to 
fariners, on the other 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, the next witness is Mr. Glenn J. 
Talbott, chairman of our executive committee and president of the 
North Dakota Farmers Union. May I comment on Senator Thye’s 
question just a moment. I think, Senator Thye, as I have driven 
through Nebraska and certain parts of Wyoming, there have been 
some very fine shelters developed from trees. I have the impression 
generally that where they were able to get them started, they have 
done a great deal of good. They are not, of course, the total answer, 
but they have done a great deal of good. 

Senator ANpERsON. I am glad to hear him say that. I think the 
same thing. I think it was one of the good things which, if it had 
been followed along, would have been really worthwhile. I can take 
you out and show you some trees on a piece ol property where we have 
some interest in South Dakota, where the shelter belt did do some good. 
I think it is worth while. I am not sure that the trees would not die 
out if we got an extreme drought, but I have felt that there was some 
headway made by this idea. I am glad to hear Mr. Patton say he 
thought there were some areas in which it did some good. 

Senator Youna. I would like to add to what Senator Anderson had 
tosay. This shelter-belt program was one of the finest programs that 
the Democratic administration started. You can grow trees on pretty 
dry land if you will follow the shelter-belt program. They are planted 
in rows, with bushy trees on either side, so that the hot winds do not 
flow through. The snow remains there all winter long and piles 
high between the rows. Even if you do not get any rainfall during 
the summer. most of these trees will survive because of the snow that 
banks up there in the winter. Then, too, if you preserve your mositure 
a year before you plant the trees, you can get a start on a pretty dry 
year. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am glad to hear that testimony. There were 
so many things that were easier to do, that appealed to people some- 
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how. The shelter belt idea, I think, was one of the finest things that 
came out of it. I have reminded people many times that I come from 
a little area in South Dakota that at one time had the largest apple 


orchard in the world. You try to find that now It is gon It was 
very easy to get rid of the trees. There were so many attractiv 
things that came along. Sut these shelter belts in my opinion seemed 


to offer possibilities for that whole western country When the wind 
starts to blow, as it is doing now, I think there could be a good di 
of emphasis on the shelter-belt idea. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, this shelter belt prograns was put 
in in the early thirties when it was exceedingly - The dust bowls 
were in existence. It would be well, | belie ve, if we vot a report on 
that entire program and see what happened 

Did it die out because you got the rains, and the dust no longer 
was drifiting back and forth, cutting your crops?Or what took place? 
I think we should have a report on it. Then if it is necessary to put 
it back into effect, we should do it because in the parts of the Dakotas 
that I have seen, and also a few in Nebraska, those trees are growing 
and they are a good shelter belt 

Senator Younc. And doing very well 

Senator Tuyx. I think we should revive that program by getting 
a report on it. Then whatever steps are necessary, Congress should 
take them, because these dry eras will return just so often. Every 
time they return, it is going to devastate certain areas of the arid 
sections of the United States 

Senator ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I surely would like to endorse 
that. I want to find out what happened to the shelter belt program 
Maybe it is not desirable in every State of the Union. I can imagine 
that up in Ketchikan, Alaska, where they have a hundred and eighty 
inches of rainfall annually, they do not particularly need shelter 
belts. But there are areas in the Dakotas where it is worthwhil 
Why do we not find out where it works well? Why do we not try to 
find where the shelter belts work well and see if we could not gi 


some emphasis to it. I think it would be very much worthwhile 
The CHarrMAN. We will ask for a report.on that, Senato1 A sluraonn 
There is no question but what if the trees had been planted duri 
good growing years, they would be very effective now in giving us a 
measure of security against damage from dust storms. But it all 
bears out the old saying about shingling the house when it rains 


When it does not rain, the house does not need it 

Mr. Nauu. I think that they planted most « 
Dakotas. However, they did plant some in O 
know of several instances in the Panhandle of Oklahoma where, due 
to the Forest Service, and the Planting and Resources Boards, many 
farmers in recent years have set out the shelter belts, I know of one 
who got 28,000 trees just 2 weeks ago in my county. 

The CuHarrMan. That is encouraging. We will ask for a full 
report from the Department on the shelter belt work, the work in 
the past, the present and what they plan for the future, as far as they 
can give it 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this one state- 
ment. The Soil Conservation Service is continuing the plant ng of 
trees, but their plantings are limited mostly to woodlots or trees 
around buildings 


f those trees in the 


klahoma But I do 
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Senator Anprerson. Did you not find, Senator Young, that the 
most effective use was in an area alongside of the road where it was 
normally clogged up, and they put in this shelter belt with these low 
bushes, as you say, with the trees in the middle. They finally have a 
very good looking improvement there. The man who is responsible 
for it is proud of it because it improves the looks of his farm. 

It seems to me that that is far more important than the idea of 
developing a woodlot, because that is really what we are trying to 
accomplish. 

Senator Youna. I have a mile and a half of them myself. I know 
when I first planted those trees I wondered when I would ever get 
time to cultivate them. You should cultivate them the first few years 
in order to preserve the moisture and give them a chance to get 
started. I was wondering how I would cultivate those during th 
busy season. Somehow or other I managed to drop everything els: 
and I cultivated those trees when they needed it. It was one of the 
most enjoyable things I ever undertook in my life. 

Senator Tuyr. There is no question about it, and I think we should 
revive the idea and do a little research on the types of trees or bushes 
that would thrive in the arid districts. 

The CHatrMan. All right, Mr. Talbott, if you want to go ahead 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN J. TALBOTT, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AND PRESIDENT, 
NORTH DAKOTA FARMERS UNION, JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. 


Mr. Tausorr. Senator Aiken and members of the committee, I 
would like to add, if I may, one comment on the shelter belts. Out 
in our area—my farm is only a few miles from Senator Young’s farm— 
the Prairie States forestry project, starting in the early or midthirties, 
was in the midst of a very serious drought in that country. In the 
beginning of the program, they had not yet discovered which trees 
and shrubs would start themselves growing and live where it was so 
dry. Many of the early shelter belts died out in those early years. 

Then in 1939, about the time we started getting a little more rain 
so that they could get them started, unfortunately—for whatever the 
reasons were—Congress discontinued the Prairie States forestry 
project. They are tremendously helpful. I have one on my farm, 
and I suppose the tallest rows of trees, poplars and cottonwoods, are 
now 35 feet high, planted in 1938. It is very easy to notice in the 
summer on a plowed field, where there is a high and dry wind in the 
summertime, there is no evidence of any movement of dust until you 
get at least a hundred rows across the field, because those trees 
evidently lift the wind and it does not come down on the ground 
quickly enough to pick it up for at least that far. 

I wish to associate myself with, and endorse, the statements just 
presented by Mr. Patton. The sections he read from the National 
Farmers Union 1954-55 program represent the aspirations and opin- 
ions of almost all Farmers Union members and officials. 1 am per- 
sonally convinced from my conversations in many States, that this 
program represents the thinking of a very large majority of all farm 
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people in the United States, whether members of the Farmers Union 
or not, 

We are solidly behind the recommendations Mr. Patton read to you. 
We shall continue to work for their enactment into law. We think 
these principles will ultimately be adopted by the Congress. Maybe 
not this year, but in time. 

Mr. Patton and I, and other National Farmers Union officials and 
Washington staff members, have discussed these matters with a very 
large number of Senators and Representatives over the past 12 weeks 
We feel that we have a pretty good understanding of the maximum 
amount of our program that can be adopted in this Congress. We 
do not wish to urge your committee to attempt the impossible 

Our specific recommendations to you are, therefore, based upon a 
realistic acceptance by us of the hard facts of the current economic and 
political situation as we see them. 

First, we believe that this Congress will, by adjournment, have 
enacted a better set of farm laws with most, if not all, of the price 
related legislation proposed by your committee presented for floor 
consideration in a single ps ackage bill, rather than in bits and pieces. 
The Agriculture committees, not the House and Senate floors, are the 
best place to draft farm legislation. Floor consideration can be more 
comple te and well-rounde d i if all the parts of the whole farm and food 
policie s are up for consideration in a single piece of legislation. In this 
way, the relationship of the different parts to each other and to the 
whole of the income and distribution problems of abundant farm 
production can be fully analyzed and discussed. 

We urge that the complete bill you report to the floor contain 
detailed provisions covering at least all of the following: 

1. All new farm price support legislations for all commodities 

2. All proposed new legislation covering special programs to increase 
domestic consumption of farm commodities. 

3. Renewal and extension of the agricultural conservation program. 
4. A conservation ince ntive payments program for diverted a res. 

5. Establishment of a United States food and fiber reserve under the 
National Stockpiling Act. 

6. A farm trading post program to expand exports of United States 
farm commodities through sales at world market at or below world 
prices for dollars and soft currencies and by donations to relieve 
starvation, hunger, malnutrition, nakedness, and to promote economic 
development. 

7. Expansion of marketing agreements and orders legislation to 
cover commodities not now covered. 

8. A loan program to promote and facilitate the building of im- 
proved and more efficient terminal marketing facilities for such 
perishable farm commodities. 

In the course of our joint statement before your committee today, 
we have discussed each of these propos: als se parate sly My point here 
is that each of these parts as well as price support proposals for the 
different commodities can be more intelligently and responsibly con- 
sidered if they are put into a single legislative package for congressional 
consideration. 

A very great deal of misinformation and deliberate confusion con- 
cerning the value of price supports to farmers has been stirred up by 
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some sliding-scale advocates. Under Secretary of Agriculture True 
Morse, for example, has sought to leave the erroneous impression that 
sliding-scale supports with a 75-percent-of-parity floor would be more 
helpful to small farmers, while firm 90-percent supports favor larger 
farmers and factories-in-the-field. No statement could be further 
from the facts. 

The facts are these: In terms of income left for farm family living, 
after payment of short- and long-term farm cash costs, 90-percent-of- 
parity price supports are 300 percent more beneficial to farmers than 
are 75-percent-of-parity floors. Annual recurring farm operating 
costs are currently running in the neighborhood of three-fifths of gross 
income. Another 10-20 percent of gross is required to replace used 
up equipment, machinery, and tractors. This leaves about 25 per- 
cent margin out of gross for return on investment in land and build- 
ing and for family living, investments, and saving. 

Dropping price-support floors from 90 percent of parity to 75 per- 
cent could mean a 16.7-percent drop in gross income. A 16.7-drop in 
gross income would mean a 66.8-percent drop in net income available 
for family living investments and savings. 

Assume that 90-percent-of-parity floors provide 100-percent pro- 
tection to farm family income, which, if course, they do not. But, if 
they did, 75-percent floors provide protection less than one-third as 
much. Look at this another way: Floors at 90 percent protect ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the farm family income that could be 
earned if price floors were at 100 percent of parity. Floors at 75 per- 
cent of parity would allow farm family income to drop to less than 
25 percent of the level that would be provided by 100-percent-of- 
parit, Vv price supports. 

This relationship of price-support levels to income available for 
family living is true on small family farms, middle-sized family farms, 
and large family farms. The same relationship is also true between 
the net profit of industrialized agricultural units—factories-in-the- 
field—and various price-support levels. The margin, above cash 
operating costs, is cut by approximately two-thirds when price floors 
are dropped from 90 percent of parity to 75 percent. 

The table which follows shows the effect for several typical family 
operated commercial farms. Most of these are not large. They are 
typical family-operated units of the types named. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to have the balance of my 
statement inserted in the record if that is agreeable. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, we will have the rest of your 
statement inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT FILED BY GLENN J. TaLBpotr, CHAIRMAN, Executive ComMITTE! 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, AND PREsIDENT, NortH Dakota Farmers UNI 
JAMESTOWN, N. Dak 


With farm operating costs high and inflexible, here’s what price drop to 7 
percent of parity can do to income available for far living 





Calculations for commercial full-time family farms of the type shown 


Figures from Bureau of Agricultural f 


( 
x x 
CORN RELT wa 

Gross income ¢ J ‘ ‘ ¢ 7 
Operating cost , O89 

Left for family 4 6, 40 8 

Wi W } 1A 
x 
DAIRY FARMS 

Gross income 4 $7, 4 $5, 5e su . a6, R46 
Operating cost , ‘ 114 

Left for family ¢ 2 68 i 

' H 
2 xX 
COTTON FARMS 

Cross income 4 $3 497 $2 ¢ ea 
Operating costs 2,77 2,4 SS d48 

Left for family 4 655 4 7 

\ } 
} \ 


WHEAT FARMS 
Cash receipts ‘ $12, 364 $9, 
Operating costs 7 


Left for family ¢ F ‘ 2 8 


COTTON FARMS 


Cash receipts ¢ ee ae e= 160 
Operating costs 4, O82 1 409 
Left for family ¢ 1 O40 
No la I t 


CATTLE RANCHES 


Gross income ¢ $12 ) $9. 420 $ 40 ¢ ) 
Operating costs 3 f ) ) 641 8 
Left for family 4 1, 22 715 6, 299 

11952 figure reduced by 25 percent of the value of stock and feed purchased and by 10 percent of the re- 
mainder, 

275 percent of 1952 

§ Includes depreciation of tractors and equipment 

4 Includes the value of commodities produced on the farm and used in the home 
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Here is the situation on the mythical average full-time farm unit in the United 
States: Prices received by farmers drop to 75 percent of 1952 and prices paid 
drop to 90 percent: 

Average United States full- 
time farm unit ¥ 








1952 actual X year 
Gross income — i $10, 610 1 $7, 950 
Cash operating . iad 6, 320 2 5, 690 
Left 4, 290 , 260 
Depreciation of machinery and equipment ‘ 31,410 1, 270 
Left for family living 4 2, 880 990 


175 percent of 1952 actual 

290 percent of 1952 actual. 

§ Figuring 10-year life on average 

y Figures for average full-time farm unit figured approximately by dividing BAE reported income and 
expense figures by 3.7 million full-time farm units reported by Bureau of Census. 


It may be that the owners and managers of industrial agricultural units can 
afford to take cuts of this magnitude in their net profit temporarily in a of 
future gains from buying up the lands of bankrupt family farmers. I understand 
that some of these have been in Washington recently to support the iaaaana 
recommendations. It may even be that some of the very largest of family- 
operated farms can stand income cuts of this kind for brief periods, but as you go 
down the scale toward the smaller family farms, the injury to farm family living 
standards imposed by a 68-percent cut in family income becomes greater and 
greater. 

Make no mistake about it. The sliding scale would hurt farmers of all sizes. 
But, the hurt would be much more severe for small and part-time farmers than 
for the owners and managers of the larger industrialized units. 

Since this point has been subjected to so much deliberate obfuscation it may 
be well to place in your record a clear cut factual statement concerning the 
structure of American agriculture so that we may all be informed of re true 
situation. 

Nationwide, the 1950 census of agriculture counted 5,379,000 farm units in 
this country. About 4,000 of them were greenhouses and other special units 
About 1,600,000 were rural residences and part-time farms of city and town 
workers, retired people, forest workers, and other types of families dwelling in 
rural areas but not engaged to any appreciable extent in farming operations. 
Altogether, nearly 1,700,000 rural residences were counted by the census as 
farms. While they do engage in a small way in production of farm commodities, 
they are not strictly recognizable by you and me as the farms we are talking 
about when we discuss farm programs and policies. 

Deducting these from the total reported by the census leaves a figure of approx- 
imately 3,700,000 full-time farm units. About 103,000 of these were larger than 
the upper limit of fully adequate family-size farms. These industrialized agri- 
cultural production units make up less than 3 percent of the total number of 
full-time farm units. I think this is too high a percentage and should be reduced 
However, the fact that the proportion is still so small after more than 200 years 
of history in this country is, in itself, a very strong arugment for the staying 
capacity of the family farm and its ability to compete favorably with industrial- 
ized enterprises. 

Approximately half of all the full-time family farm operators had family 
incomes in 1949 of less than $1,600 per year. These are the approximately 
1,800,000 low-income of severely ‘disadvantaged farm families in this country. 
That $1,600 figure is the upper edge; considerably more than half of the low income 
farm people earned less than $500 per worker per year. I submit that such con- 
ditions are rural poverty with a vengeance. 

No one seriously suggests that the farm price-support program is a complete 
answer to the income problems of this group of American farmers. 

An essential element of a solution to the income problems of this group is a vast 
program of combined credit and technical assistance of Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration type to enable low-income farm families to develop more adequate units. 
The program should be of sufficient size to completely eliminate the blight of rural 
poverty within a few years. 
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There is this, however, to be said, concerning the value of price support pro 
grams to the 1.8 million low-income full-time farm families First, a 68 perce nt 
cut in net family income, small as it may be, is a more cruel cut then for higher 
income farm families. Whereas, a two-thirds cut in income for a larger farmer 


may mean wearing wornout overalls to church. A similar percent cut for a low 
income family would mean taking food from the children’s mouths. 

Secondlv, if these low-income farm families are to have anv hope at all throug 
Farmers Home Administration type of loans and technical assistance to improv: 
their resources and raise their incomes to a more nearly adequate level, the retur: 
to farming on otherwise adequate family farm units mu t be great enougl 
leave something above cash operating expenses to repay loans, accumulate 


stock and machinery, and to acquire additional resources 


PRICE PROBLEMS OF ADEQUATE FAMILY FARMS 


Dr. Theodore Schultz of the University of Chicago, one of the Nation’s leading 
agricultural economists, has made this statement. 

Instability of farm prices is the central problem of fully adequate family farmers 
This is a burden to such farm families even when there is apparently high level 
employ ment, a high level of income for people outside of agricult ure, and a steady 
movement of nonfarm prices 

When a yield of a crop or livestock product is up as little as 10 percent, the 
market price of that commodity falls not 10 percent, but, much more—20, 30, 40, 
and as much as 50 percent 

When the money demand drops as little as 5 percent farm prices fall 10, 20, and 
25 percent and more 

I agree with Dr. Schultz that the very great instability of farm prices and its 
attendant influence upon farm-family income is the central economic problem of 
the approximately 2 million relatively adequate family farms of the Nation 

These 2 million relatively adequate familv farms and the people who live and 
work on them provide the backbone of American farm production and the bulwark 
of conservative American democracy and political stability 

More than two-thirds of all United States commercial farm production is sold 
by these adequate family farmers. These are the farmers that must be our 
reliance for the future food supply of the Nation. These are the people whos« 
reduced purchashing power puts an important crimp in the entire national economy 

As to the importance of this group in maintaining political st 
serving American democracy, I can state the case no better t 
National Farmers Union program, which reads: 

‘“‘We are convinced that farm families on the family farms are a vital balancing 
force in the social and political structure that is vital to the stability, preservatior 
and improvement of representative democratic government, of an efficient and 
productive economic system, and of a satisfying world societs 

“The problems of people in areas of the world where agricultural units are too 
large or too small are constant reminders of the superior efficiency of the adequate 
familv farm. 

“We reject the exploitation of human beings through industrial-type agricul- 
tural enterprises whether on large individual or corporate owned factories-in-fields 
or agricultural collectives imposed by totalitarian governments. 

“The necessity to increase the productivity and earning capacity of families 
now living on undeveloped farm units with too few resources presents democratic 
governments with one of their most pressing and challenging problem 

“On the family farm, the business and home are one. The family is owner of 
capital, borrower of funds and accumulator of savings, manager of home and 
business, and the major source of workers. The child grows up with opportunity 
for well-rounded knowledge of life, nature, business, and home. He learns the 
meaning of ownership and the security of a place called home. 

“Grave danger to democratic institutions would result if we allow our entire 
population, including agriculture and small business, to become divided into 
separate groups of owners, managers, financiers, and workers 

“The persons on a family-owned and familv-operated farm are in a position to 
take independent political action.”’ 


ubilitv and pre- 


lan in 1954 ) 


44084—54—-pt. 2 5 
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PARITY FARM FAMILY INCOME 


Parity farm family income is a national goal incorporated in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, reiterated in the Agricultural Act of 1949, and supported 
by most candidates for Federal office in the 1952 elections. 

Parity farm family income is a solemn responsible goal of National Farmers 
Union. The delegates to our recent national convention said this in the program 
they adopted: 

“‘We are convinced that democracy must, and ultimately will, extend individual 
dignity, economic opportunity, and material well-being to all people. We assert 
the right of all farm families to an opportunity to earn by their work sufficient 
income to be able to obtain conditions equal to those available to other segments 
of the population We believe not only in parity for farm family living but also 
in the need to continuously improve family living conditions throughout our 
country and the world 

“We assert the right of farm families to be able to earn by their work, mangge 
ment, and property owners hip incomes equivalent to those earned by people 
in other occupations.’ 

Farm price supports at 100 or 90 percent of parity prices as now calculated 
are a closer approach to a farm income parity concept than are 75 percent floors. 
Price-support floors at 100 percent of parity prices would at least keep farm family 
income in the same relative position to industrial wages as in 1910—14 and in 1947 
49. 

Sut none of these alternative support levels provide a set of parity prices that 
would enable farmers to earn an income on a parity with the advancing income 
of manufacturing workers or of nonfarmers generally considered absolutely 
Prices high enough to provide parity farm income would be so much higher thar 
at any time in the past 40 years that such prices would simply not be acceptable 
to the public as a legitimate goal of farm price supports. 

The only meaning in which “parity farm income’”’ is provided by “‘parity price 
as now calculated, is that alee farm income means that a “fully adequate 
family farmer can earn as much as an average manufacturing worker. 

The adequate full-time family farmer in 1949 had an average family income 
from farming of approximately $2,700. In 1949 prices received by farme TS ave! 
aged about 95 percent of a parity index based on the 1947—49 average; 100 percent 
of such a parity index would have given the average economically adequate 
family farmer an income of $2,835 in 1949. The average family income of man 
facturing workers in 1949 (adjusted for rural-urban price differentials) was $2,860 
It should be quickly pointed out, however, that approximately 2,800,000 full-time 
farm families earned less than this and only 666,000 earned this much or more 
in 1949, 

All that price supports at 100 percent of parity will do is to enable farm familic 
to work toward their goal of parity farm ineome. The support program sets a 
base below which the Nation, acting through Congress, does not wish to allow 
farm income to fall. 

From 1910-14 to 1947-49 the per person income of farm families just exactly 
kept pace with increased industrial wages. Sinee 1947—49 farm income has fallen 
way behind. Average hourly earnings of manufacturing workers and per person 
net farm income in 1947-49 were both almost 7 times as high as they averaged 
in 1910—14 period, 


Hourly wages of | Per person farn 


|} manufacturing incomes of peop! 
Period | workers on farms per year 

Actual Index Actual Index 
1910-14. $0. 21 $0. 1¢ $91 $0. 1 
1935-39. ‘ . 60 | 45 169 27 
1947-49. ‘ aidiaret | 1. 33 1. 00 634 1. 00 
1953 ahi to J 1.77 1.35 610 % 


Since 1947-49 per-person income of people on farms failed to keep pace wit! 
wages of manufacturing workers. During the past 6 years farmers have faller 
behind tragically. While industrial wages increased by 35 percent, per-person 
farm income has actually dropped. Historically considered, up to 1947-48, the 
incomes of farm people have increased by just about the same extent as that of 
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nonfarm workers. After 1948 the income of farm people began to fall behind. 
This raises the question, should we expect per-person farm incomes to stay up 
with industrial wages? I think we should. 

I do not feel that industrial wages have been increased enough in 1954 to 
stimulate an expanding economy. Industrial wages must keep pace with increas- 
ing productivity per man-hour. And farm income should keep pace. 

The figures in the following table make a significant point 


1910-14. n $134 $47 oe 
1947—49_ s 827 4 
1947 RR 1. 28 
1948 2 1,5 
1949 oy 767 1. 484 


1950 ‘ 818 67 2 
1951 7 ast 1, 742 
1952 LOf 4 1, 842 49 


The only possible conclusion that can be drawn from this record is this: 100 
percent of parity prices as calculated in present law return to farm people a pet 
sonal income only half as great as nonfarm people. Prices received by farmers 
would have to be at least 150 percent of parity as now calculated in order for far 
people to have personal incomes equal to nonfarm people. 





Such a large increase in parity and support prices is simply not within the 
realm of political possibility In other words, we cannot set up a price-support 
program that will enable farmers to earn parity incomes Imn ediate y. 

All that any conceivably politically acceptable price-support program can d 
is to set a base bevond which the Nation refuses to allow farm incomes 4 
thus giving farmers a chance by lowering costs per unit to work towar parit 
income over a long period of years in the future In the 40 years from 1910 to 
1950 farmers have gained one-third the distance toward parit ncome by this 


process, keeping pace with similar gains by manufacturing workers 

In 1910-14, 100 percent of parity farm prices enabled farm people to earn only 
one-fourth as high an income as average nonfarm people, whereas in 1948, 1950 
and 1952, 100 percent of parity prices enabled fart 
high income as nonfarm people At this rate, and assuming we could maintai1 
100 percent of parity farm price, it would take another 80 years before farmers 
can attain full parity income 

In 1910-14 on the average, farmers were able to earn 35 percent of their pr 
portional share of national income, while in 1947-49 they earned 47 percent of 
their proportional share 

Now your committee 





pe yple to earn about half 








is faced with an official recommendation tha Ak 4 
the floor, would reduce far family income by another 68 percent “I wo 
be a very drastic setback indeed to farmers historic movement toward 1 


of parity farm incomes 
It took fortv vears for farmers to raise their relatively proportionat 





I nate ar I 
national income from 35 percent of parity to 47 percent Even with cont ed 
progress at the past rate with a base of 100 percent of parity prices another 80 
to 100 years will be required to attain full parity farm income 

Farm family income has been dropping when everybody else in the co 

J : PI l 
doing better Che table below gives the figures 
in¢ ers 
1947 1948 1949 19 1951 1952 53 

Farm people $788 $925 | $817 $OR6 $905 $842 
Nonfarm people 1, 386 1, 516 68 1, 744 1, 842 1, 93 
Income after taxes, per person per year, 

everyone in United States (1953 dollars 1, 389 1, 437 1, 42 1, 502 502 1, 511 44 


1 Forecast based on first 9 months 
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1947 1951 952 1953 
Billions Billions Rillions Pillions 
Total agricultural income $19 21 $19 $17.7 
Total nonagricultural income ‘ 165 230 247 24. 0 


Real income per person from all sources 


[1953 dollars] 
1950 1953 Change 


Percent 
Farm people. . , diene $900 $316 9 
Nonfarm people. ... 1, 755 1, 934 +10 


Farm costs are high and rigid 

The advocates of sliding scale price supports with a 75—percent floor have not 
denied that farmers in 1953 and 1954 are in a cost-price squeeze. Nor do they 
deny that farm costs are high and rigid. However, and this is almost beyond 
human belief, the remedy they advance is to lower price supports. Is it also 
significant that they make no recommendations of what to do to lower the high 
and rigid costs of farming? 

Here are a couple of tables of figures that your committee should ponder 
These figures show that when farm prices and income fall rapidly, farm costs are 
rising or stable 


Farm operators’ gross income, costs, and net income 


[Figures from Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture] 


Realized | Realized 


j 
Gross in-| Produc- | 














< rey Gross in-| Produe- | a te 
woe come tion costs| — Year come tion costs} = 
PET et Ghee Ae Ven Pe ee ee Ci c+ 7 a rT , i 
Billions | Billions | Billions || | Billions | Billions | Billions 
1909 (estimated)... $7.4 | $3.6 | $3.8 |) 1931 8.4 5.6 | 2.9 
1910 73/ 3.6} 3.7 || 1932 64 | ont ee 
1911! | 7.1] 3.6 | 3.5 || 1937 : 11,2 6.1 | 5.1 
1919 ~~ | 17.7 | 8.3 | 9.4 1938_... | 10.0 5.8 | 5.2 
1920_. | 15.9 | 9.0 6.9 || 1939.. ‘ 10. 4 | 6.2 | 4.2 
1921 ; | 10.4 6.7 3.7 || 1948 34. 5 | 18.9 | 15.6 
1925 13. 6 | 7.4 | 6.2 |} 1949... 31.8 | 18. 2 | 13.6 
1926. peter 13. 2 | 7.4 5.8 || 1961... | 37.0 | 22.3 14.7 
1927 13. 2 | 7.5 5.7 || 1952... : 36. 5 | 23.0 | 13.5 
1929. aecteanedl | 13.8 Tor 6.1 |} 1963. j 35.1 | 22.6 | 12.5 
REE TS 11.4 | 7.0 | 4.4 |] 
i i j 
| 
| Index of prices paid by farmers for— 
 . i i BT 4 i 
prices re- | 
Year or month ceived by | Motor 
farmers, | Farm | Pei eset ss,hlClUE Fertilize 
1910-14=100; supplies i chinery oy 
| | Supplies | Vehicles 
1937_. ; 122 143 106 57 153 103 
1938... ; 97 146 105 162 158 102 
1948... : 287 | 236 144 | 262 240 146 
1049..._. 250 246 146 272 270 150 
nite am 302 | 264 156 42 297 152 
1062........ 288 230 | 157 358 308 16 
See on 258 | 233 | 160 360 s11 157 
1951— March .. 311 — Se 
October _.. 297 aie 
1952— March _. 290 | : 
November 275 | 238 157 358 310 157 
1953—January 268 | qninen . 359 
September -- 1 257 mee 157 
December - - 254 233 | 163 559 $12 2 





This has been true in every period of history for which we have reliable figures. 
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Farm cash costs still rising 


I have in my hand a copy of the March 1954 Agricultural Outlook Digest 
published by the Agricultural Marketing Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Allow me to read several excerpts: 

“Credit is more expensive this spring since interest rates have risen an average 
of 9 percent over the year. Farm real-estate taxes are up 5 percent. Farm- 
wage rates and prices of most of the industrial products farmers buy are running 
slightly higher than last spring * * * 

‘“* * * There’s been no letup in the cost of living. Prices paid for items 
bought by farm families for living in February were 2 percent above a year ago 
and only a trifle below the highest point ever reached.” 


National depressions are farm led and farm fed 


These income and costs facts I have been discussing are important to the 
entire national economy and to world prosperity and political stability History 
shows that farmers get into economic trouble first and drag the rest of the Nation 
down with them, if farm incomes are not held up. Great national depressions 
are farm led and farm fed Farm families begin to suffer first; while almost 
everyone else in the economy is still enjoying record high incomes. 

But always, including 1953, depressive tendencies throughout the entire 
economy soon follow earlier drops in farm income. 

Farm depression led the panic of 1830; the even worse depression of 1844; 
the big recession from 1858 to 1860; and the long, deep trough starting in 1885 
that the Nation didn’t really pull out of until 1910. Falling farm prices led the 
drop from 1919 to 1922. They led again in 1929-32, 1937-38, in 1949 and falling 
farm income led in the so-called rolling readjustment of 1953 and 1954 Here are 
the figures: 


Drops in farm family income lead the way down 
[Average of 1910-14 100] 


INDEX NUMBER OF AVERAGE PER PERSON ANNUAL INCOME 





Industrial Industrial 
On farms wastes On farms worker 
1910 101 rr) 1931 89 104 
1919... 2ti4 204 1982 61 1 
1920 207 243 1933 155 
1921. 116 211 1961 465 | 557 
1922 2038 1952 460 75 
1929 178 230 1953 432 598 
1980... 136 215 || 195? (?) (?) 
i » | r . 
Parity Industrial | Percent Worker's 
ratio production unemn- weekly 
ployed | earning 
1951 107 120 3.0 | $64. 71 
1952—October w 2.7 70. 28 
1953-—January W 134 3.0 71.34 
May 4 137 2.1 71. 63 
October vo 133 1.8 71. 73 
1954—January ... 125 4.9 70. 92 


At this point I should like to summarize the basic positive arguments why 
we, in Farmers Union, believe that firm mandatory price support programs at an 
adequate level are fully justified in the general welfare. 

1. Why price supports are needed: 

(a) History shows that national depressions are farm led and farm fed. 
(b) History also shows, that, without price supports, prices received by 
farmers fall rapidly while farm costs continue to rise. 

2. In the national best interest, there is a floor level below which the Nation 
cannot afford to allow farm prices to fall. For these reasons 

(a) Adequate provision for a continuous and expanding production of 
food to meet the needs of an increasing population. 

(b) Provision of sufficient food and fiber production to fill the needs of a 
dynamic foreign policy. 
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(c) Provision of an adequate safety reserve of food and fiber commodities 
and their products for national, health, safety and security against natural 
economic and war hazards. 

(d) To help maintain a continuously expanding and prosperous economy 
with rapid adoption of improved technology, increased productivity and a 
high level of employment. 

(e) To require no more Federal expenditures than the public good derived 
from the program. 

(f) To supply food and fiber products to consumers at fair and reasonable 
prices. 

g) To promote equity and justice in distribution of national income 
among the different economic groups within the economy. 

(h) To enable farm people to earn by their labor, management, capital 
investment, and financing activities, a sufficient income to obtain a desirable 
American standard of living, educate their children, and preserve and improve 
their land and water resources. 

(1) Approximately 9 million town and city workers supply goods and 
services to farmers and are thus directly dependent upon farm purchasing 
power for effective demand and hence their employment and income. 

(j) Approximately 6 million town and city workers market and process 
farm products and hence their continued emplovment and income are 
dependent upon a continuous production of food and fiber. 


3. Without price supports, farm prices start dropping when the national 
economy fails to expand at a rate of at least 10 percent per year 
(a) Because farm fixed costs are high while industrial fixed costs are low 
(b) And because other segments of the economy have Government 
supplied subsidies and searcity inducing protective devices 


Result is: Farming is the most easily hurt segment of the national 
economy Industrialists maintain prices, by laying off workers and cutting 
production; farm production stays up and prices received by farmers fall 

(d) Increased supply of farm products, consumer demand remaining 
changed, after a certain point actually reduced their total value 


The record of history shows that when the national economy starts to slow 
down, and long before actual reductions in segments outside of farming begin to 
appear, disaster starts on the farm. When the national economy fails to expand 


by as much as 8 to 10 percent in any year as measured by the dollar value of 
gross national product, that same year the prices received by farmers start 
dropping and pull down farm family incomes and purchasing power 

The record of the last 43 years shows that net income from farming, the 
farm-parity ratio, and prices received by farmers drop in any year when the 
national economy fails to expand by at least 8 percent over the preceding year, 
measured in dollars of gross national production or in terms of physical volume 
of production. 

Here is the record based on history of the 43 years since 1910: 

A. In terms of dollars (see table A 

1. There have been 22 years in the last 43 when gross national product 
increased by more than 8 percent. In 19 of these 22 years (all except 1920, 
and the severe drought years of 1934 and 1936), net income from farming 
increased over the preceding year. 

2. There have been 20 years in the last 43 when gross national product it 
dollars either increased by less than 8 percent or actually decreased. In 13 
of thése 20 years, net income from farming fell below the preceding year 

3. There was 1 vear in the last 43 when gross national product rose by 8 
percent (1939). In that year net income from farming was the same as the 
year before. 

B. In terms of physical volume of product (see table B 

1. There have been 15 years in the last 43 when the total national economy, 
measured by an index of physical volume of total product, expanded by more 
than 8 percent. In all 15 years, there was a rise in the farm-parity ratio 
between the prices that farmers receive and the price they pay. 

2. There have been 26 years in the last 43, when total physical production 
either decreased or rose by less than 8 percent. In 17 of these years, the 
parity ratio dropped. 

3. There were 2 vears (1944 and 1951) when the total physical production 
of the entire economy expanded by 8 percent. The parity ratio fell by 5 
points in 1944 and rose by 4 points in 1951. 
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4. There were 22 econom\ 


of the 


vears when the total physical product 


failed to expand by at least 5 percent In 16 of these 22 years, the parity 
ratio fell. The 6 exceptional years (i. e., where parity ratio rose in spite of 
economy not expanding by at least 5 percent) were 1913, 1917, 1933, 1945 
1946, and 1947 

Upshot is this: 

If economy does not expand by at least 5 per t physical produ I 
and bv at least 8 percent in dollar value of gross national product, farm-fa 
income and purchasing power drops 

With a 10-percent annual expansion, farmers are a st certa t ‘ 


attainment of vari 
S-percent expansion rat 
stable 


definite progress toward 
Somewhere around ne 


from farming will remair 
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PaBLe B.—Relation between changes in total national volume of production and 


changes in farm parity ratio 


Physical volume of Farm parity ratio 


gross national product 


Index 


Percent 


Points change when na 


tional 
panded by 


economy 


| (1909-13 — change from Parity 
100 preceding ratio ' 
yout Less than 8 percent 
8 percent or more 

1910 96 106 
1911 92 -4 97 9 
1912 107 +12 98 + 
1913 111 +4 101 +3 
1914 102 ® 99 2 
1915 114 +12 94 
1916 136 +19 103 9 
1917 137 +1 120 +17 
1918 135 l 119 1 
1919 132 2 111 o 
1920 140 +6 99 12 
1921 108 — 23 80 -19 
1922 143 +32 87 7 
1923 170 +19 90 3 
1924 156 —s 8Y 1 
1925... 175 +12 95 +6 
1926. . 179 +2 91 4 
1927 174 3 &Y 2 
1928 182 +5 92 +3 
1929 193 +6 92 NC 
1929 176 |... 
1930 159 | —10 83 9 
1931 148 | 7 67 16 
1932 125 —16 58 9 
1933 123 -2 64 +6 
1934 136 +11 75 +11 
1935 150 +10 8 +13 
1936 170 +13 92 +4 
1937 180 +6 93 + | 
1938 72 4 78 15 
1939. 188 + 77 l 
1940 206 +10 81 +4 
1941 239 +16 93 +12 
1942 271 +13 104 +11 
1943 306 +13 113 +{ 
1944 329 + 108 j 
1945 320 —3 109 +1 
1946 283 | -12 | 112 +3 
1947 283 115 +3 
1948 293 +4 110 5 
1949 204 99 “11 
1950 320 +9 100 +) 
1951 344 +8 104 +4 
1952 354 +3 101 —3 
1953 367 +4 92 —§ -- 


Farming most vulnerable segment of economy 


One of the reasons that farming is the most vulnerable segments of the economy 
has been stated by Mr. Donald R. Murphy, editor of Wallace’s Farmer of Iowa, 
in these brief words: ‘Farmers live in an economy dominated by administered 
prices in industry, by wage levels stiffened by union action and by Government 
favors to labor, industry and business.” 

One of the leading agricultural economists of this country, Dr. Bushrod Allin 
makes the same point in these words—‘‘Government policy begat Big Business; 
Big Business begat Big Labor; and the farmer has to go to Government to obtain 
the right and the help to organize and use counterbalancing market power in 
self-defense.”’ 

You are familiar with the bitter experiences that resulted from this feature of 
the economy in which farmers live and work. Farmers maintain and even try to 
increase production when their prices fall. Industry cuts production and keeps 
its prices up. Farm production increased by 4 percent from 1929 to 1932; prices 
received by farmers dropped by more than half. Industrial production was cut 
about half but industrial prices dropped only one-fourth. Farm machinery 


production in 1932 was cut 83 percent from the production of 1929. 
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Current signs indicate that exactly the same pattern developed in the more 
recent drop trom 1952 to 1953. Farm prices fell about 12 percent while farm 
marketings were greater in 1953 than in 1952. Prices of industrial products 
rose by 2 percent but industrial production was cut by 4 percent, overall. The 
superior market power of industry gives it a large advantage over the farmer 
Inflexible farm costs 

Farm fixed costs are a high proportion of total costs; on the average farm in 
1952 annual overhead fixed costs were about 54 percent of total costs In tractor 
and farm machinery concerns of the Nation fixed overhead costs were only 10 
percent of total costs according to figures from 1952 United States Statistical 












Abstract. The result is that an industrial concert cut costs grea I 
reducing production. Farmers cannot \ typical farmer could save only 23 
percent of his total costs even if he cut his production in half An industrial 
concern, such as I have described, could save 45 pereent of total costs by cutting 
production in half. 
Superior bargaining position of industry 

A second reason that industry can employ production cuts to strengthen its 
bargaining position in the market is due to concentration of ownership and 
control in a small number of firms. This allows concerted action, even the 
absence of illegal collusion. The market power of ustrial concerns is a 
protected by tariffs and embargoes against imports, the legal right to set up 
limited-liability corporations with certain privileges of individual citizens, fran- 


chises, and Government-guaranteed returns of railroads, trucklines, airlines, 
electric power, gas, and telephone companies and the like 

I would not advocate that our large scale industry be entirely broken down and 
scattered out into small roadside factories under separate ownership and contro 
While efforts to keep monopoly under control and within reasonable bounds mi 
be a basic element of public policy, we must recognize that basic indu l 
production, unlike farming, is most efficiently conducted in large industrialized 
units organized on the factory pattern. I do not suggest that we tear down all 
protective devices that Government has erected around industry Many of these 
have played an important part in promoting industrial expansion by giving 
industry great power to set its own selling prices 

These have promoted research development and more rapid adoption of im 
proved technology and great new capital investment. 

They have allowed industry to adopt more humane and productive labor 
policies, when labor bargained toughly. 

My point in mentioning it is to show that we need to add to farmers’ bargaining 


¢ 


power—not completely tear down the bargaining power of industry. 





Government aids and subsidies to industry and business 

The superior bargaining power of business and industry has also been added t 
over all the vears by the special governmental aids and subsidies it has sought and 
received. Land grants and other subsidies made possible the great national 
network of railroads. Public expenditures for hard surface highways ade 
possible the rapid development of the automobile industry. The Government 
mail contract and other subsidies to airlines and merchant shipping have not only 
increased the profits of shipbuilding, scheduled ai rlines, and the operations of 
United States-owned merchant ships; but they have also given the Nation faster 
travel and communication and domestic aircraft and shipbu ilding industries and 
a reserve cargo fleet as a part of the national defense. These are just a few of the 
many examples of the use of Government si bsidies to private businesses whicl 
promote the general welfare. 

In the hearings before the Agricultural Appropriations Committee of the Houss 
of Representatives, the Department of Agriculture reported that losses under the 
farm-price-support programs since their beginning in 1933 were slightly over $1 
billion. Business reconversion payments to big industry (including tax amortiza 
tion since August 1945) have totaled nearly $41 billion. Subsidies to air lines 
averaged over $100 million per year in 1951 and 1952. This compares with 
average farm price supports costes of approximately $60 million per year for the 
20-year period. Maritime subsidies have totaled $106 million since 1947, 

The Federal investment in food and fiber in the inventory of Commodity 
Credit Corporation was slightly more than $1 billion on December 31, 1952. On 
the same date the Federal investment in military material on hand and in procure 
ment channels was $129 billion. I’m sure you agree with me that stored food and 
fiber are fully as much a national safety reserve as are the different items of mili- 
tary hardware. 
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Congressman Clifford Hope, chairman of the Agriculture Committee of the 
House of Representatives, gives these figures from the Federal budget. Agricul- 
tural aids and services $463 million per vear; business aids and services $1 billion 
and $41 million dollars per vear. 

I am not complaining about the subsidies that business receives. Many of 
these subsidies are fully justified in the national interest. My point is that neither 
business nor labor nor city people nor any other group in the Nation can point the 
finger of scorn at the services that the Federal Government provides to farmers 

Farmers pay taxes to finance the subsidies paid to business and industry just 
as some of their tax money is used to support governmental services to agriculture 


FARM PRICES 


There has been some testimony before your committee to the effect that price 
supports have kept the price of wheat, cotton, corn, and other commodities too 
high. Let’s get this one straight in the record 

(a) A bushel of wheat, or of corn, or a pound of cotton, or a steer, or a doze 
eggs, or a quart of milk, or a General Motors automobile is worth what peopl 
think it’s worth. They express their opinions through the market and throug! 
the democratic political process in the enactment of literally thousands of laws 
on the statute books. 

(6) The American people, acting through Congress, first chose to use a co! 
bination of methods for establishing the worth of farm commodities many years 
ago in the middle 1920’s, when the Mc Nary-Haugen bills were passed by Congress 
although vetoed by two Presidents. These bills laid the groundwork for legislation 
adopted in subsequent years. 

Later the following were enacted: Federal Farm Board in 1929; the Agricul 
cultural Adjustment Acts of 1933, 1934, 1938; World War II Stegall Act which 
established 90 percent of parity as a base. 

In Agricultural Act of 1948, title I continued 90 percent for 1 year; and title II 
provided for a 60-percent to 90-percent sliding scale, permanently, but the 
Congress did not permit the sliding scale to become effective. 

Next year the Agricultural Act of 1949 was enacted; title I provided for 90 
percent for 2 years with a 75-percent to 90-percent sliding scale deferred. 

The Young-Russell-Cooley amendment was passed in 1952 and provided 90 
percent until December 31, 1954. 

This is the record made by a bipartisan majority of the Congress. On every 
occasion where application to actual operation was concerned—a _ bipartisai 
majority in Congress favor firm adequate supports to the sliding scale. It’s a 
good record—you can be proud of it. 

I am thoroughly irritated to hear repeated statements that Congress ha: 
twice adopted sliding-scale legislation. Such statements are patently false as 
the historical record shows. 

Congress has never adopted legislation to put the sliding scales into full force 
and effect. And frankly I do not believe that Congress intends to do so now 

While we’re talking about the record I should also like to state this. It is a 
false rewriting of history to state that either presidential candidate in the 1952 
election campaigned on a promise to institute sliding-scale price supports in 
January 1955. 

The Democratic candidate campaigned on the party platform which called for 
continuation of the price-support program then in effect: The Young-Russell- 
Cooley amendment. 

The Republican candidate had this to say in his speech at Brookings, S. Dak., 
as quoted in a speech to the annual meeting of Farmers Union Grain Terminal! 
Association by Senator Milton Young of North Dakota: 

“The strong position I have taken for the continuance of 90-percent supports 
is exactly the same position I have maintained for many years in Congress. It 
is the same position which President Eisenhower took in the last campaign. May 
I quote just a few simple and direct words from a speech the President made at 
Brookings, S. Dak., October 2, 1952: 

‘**At Kasson in Minnesota some weeks back, later in Omaha, and a number of 
so-called back platform speeches, I have tried to make my position clear. The 
Republican Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 90-percent-parity price 
support and it is pledged even more than that to helping the farmer to obtain 
his just parity, 100-percent parity, with the guaranty in the price supports of 
90 percent.’ ”’ 
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Sliding scales and discretionary power 
Now your committee and farmers generally are being asked not to becom 


alarmed over a recommendation that the floor be reduced to 75 percent It is 
true the Secretary of Agriculture has the authority to set supports above the 75 
percent minimum. Can we depend upon his doing so? The record of the past 
15 months does not give much indication that he will do so. 

Frankly, we do not know from month to month who may be the Secretary 
Agriculture. We don’t want to buy a pig in a poke. We prefer that Congress 
establish mandatory price supports in law at an adequate level 

The public record of the past 15 months has been replete with scare statement 
and poor administration by those executive branch officials charged with admi 
istering the price-support laws. Officials who made that record should not be 
given a discretionary range to establish price-support levels from year to year 
We'd prefer to know that the specific support level is written out in the law 

The Secretary of Agriculture, who is charged by law with administratior 





price-support programs, came before your committee He used as argume 
against the 90 percent of parity support levels the fact that market prices 
supported commodities have been allowed to fall below the support levels estab- 
lished by law or by his own announced intentions 
As you know, present law requires the Secretary of Agriculture to support tl 

prices of basics at 90 percent of parity In January 1954, cotton was at 87 percent 
wheat at 82 percent; corn at 79 percent; and peanuts at 83 percent of parity 
During the 1953 harvest season the market prices of these commodities wer 


allowed to drop even further below the 90 percent support level than was the 
ease in January 1954 

The Secretary himself set the 1953 dairy support level at 90 percent of parit) 
and then administered it in such a way that producers of manufacturing milk 
received prices averaging only 82 percent of the parity price di 
from April through December 1953. 

We know from past experience with the price support program, that market 
prices can be kept substantially at or above the support level if the laws ar 
faithfully and energetically administered, and when adequate storage, distribu 
tion and production adjustment programs are available 

Apparently, Mr. Benson has launched a 
He is attempting to turn consumer ageinst farmer in order to frighten Congress 
irto passing an impractical, unworkable system of farm-price supports 

Last month Secretary Benson appeared before the Senate Agricultural Com- 


ring the months 





campaign to sow seeds of discord 


mittee and launched the most unbelievable attack farmers this country has 
ever seen. He has repeatedly repeated some of the same assertions before other 
committees 

Heres what Mr. Benson said: “At what point will 140 million Americans 
who do not live on farms rise up—as they did in the potato fiasco of a few years 
ago—and demand not revision but outright elimination of all direct aid to agri- 


culture? ’ 

Well, I think I can answer Mr. Benson’s question. These 140 million Ameri- 
cans will rise up and demand elimination of all direct aid to agriculture just a 
soon as they are convinced by exactly the kind of propaganda thet Mr. Benson 
tried to sell the Senate committee and repeated before other committees that a 
prosperous agriculture is a curse rather than a blessing to America. 

It is apparent that Mr. Benson—the administration’s farm spokesman 
is attempting to create political pressure on city Congressmen in order to force 
support of the sliding scale system of price supports. It is a definite campaign, 
the outlines of which are becoming abundantly and shockingly clear 

A large majority of farmers are opposed to the sliding-scale system of farm- 
price support. They believe it is impractical and unworkable. !mpractical, 
that is, if agriculture and the Nation are to be prosperous 

The administration apparently knows that it cannot sell its farm plan to 
farmers, so it is attempting to sell it to city Congressmen by attempting to incit« 
a political revolt among city consumers against farmers 

These are tactics that could destroy all chances for the adoption of a sound, 
effective system of farm price supports. But at least some of the largest or- 
ganized groups of consumers are not buying Mr. Benson’s campaign and they are 
not afraid to tell Congress their position. 

Just after Mr. Benson made the statement referred to above, Walter Reuther, 
president of the CIO, wrote to the chairman of both the House and Senste Agri- 
culture Committees. JI would like to read a few excerpts from Mr. Reuther’s 
speech. He wrote, and I quote: ‘‘We denounce Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
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attempt to incite city workers against farmers and farmers against city workers 
by falsely stating that city workers are opposed to price supports for farm 
products.” 

“We do not believe that 140 million Americans who do not live on farms are 
now or are likely to become opposed to ‘all direct aid to agriculture.’ ”’ 

Mr. Reuther goes on to say’ ‘“‘They are aware, as specifically pointed out in 
the Eisenhower administration’s budget sent to Congress January 20, that the 
direct Federal money aids to business exceed direct aids to agriculture including 
net costs of price supports. The business aids do not include billions in additional 
subsidy given business apart from direct appropriation.” 

Mr. Reuther said his organization was fully aware of these two important 
points’ ‘“‘First, farm productivity must be maintained at a level to insure at all 
times (a) a supply of food sufficient to meet the needs of an expanding population 
at home and (b) whatever obligations this Nation may assume abroad; and 
second, agricultural prices must be stabilized at levels that will afford farmers a 
fair share of the Nation’s income.”’ 

And Mr. Reuther went on to tell the Congressmen that ‘‘we shall not be split 
away from and put in opposition to the working farm families in America. We 
suggest that instead of trying to set American citizens at each other’s throats, as 
Secretary Benson is attempting to do, the Eisenhower administration quick]; 
address itself to this simple proposition 

“That food is grown to be eaten and fibers are grown to be worn and used; 
that those who produce the foods and fibers should not be penalized for abundant 
production, but must be assured of adequate incomes,” and, “that consumption 
should be increased by bringing about, through investigation, exposure, and if 
necessary, antitrust prosecutions, reductions in exorbitant markups of food prices 
from the time they leave the farm gate to the time they arrive at the retail 
counter.”’ 

Now, that was not the leader of a farm organization speaking. It was the 
president of one of the Nation’s largest organized labor groups, the CIO. 

In reality, Mr. Reuther, a leader of organized labor, never should have been 
required to defend farmers against their Secretary of Agriculture. I am attaching 
as a part of this statement a recent statement from the Communication Workers 
of America on this subject. 

Ww Many businessmen who are, of necessity, realists themselves have come to 
understand that you can’t let the farmer slide down the economic rathole without 
provoking disastrous repercussions to their own welfare. 


To break up the farm bloc 


I should like now to take a few moments to outline how the sliding-scale 
advocates are seeking to build economic pressures, designed to create political 
support for their program of lower price supports for farmers. I have already 
mentioned the program spearheaded by Mr. Benson to invite city consumer 
resentment against farmers and their price-support programs which have always 
heretofore received quite widespread support from city Congressmen. 

An equally strong and calculated effort is being made to incite civil war in 
agriculture by setting commodity group against commodity group. 

Here is the way it is being attempted. 

Pay heed to this, the success of the attempt to break up the farm bloc can, in 
our opinion, bankrupt at least 3 million farmers in 3 years’ time. 

One of the first moves was Mr. Benson’s St. Paul speech over a year ago pro- 
posing that price supports be used only as a protection against “undue disaster.” 
This speech immeaiately demoralized markets and panicked farmers. 

Next, on April 1, 1953, dairy supports were set at 90 percent of parity for 1 year 
without providing for utilization of surplus production already clearly in sight. 
(The Department of Agriculture reported at the time that the number of milk 
cows on farms was up 3 percent over a year before—the first rise since 1945.) 
This set the stage for a surplus of dairy products—to make dairy supports public 
enemy No. 1 in the 1954 war Supinek peice supports. Other booby traps set at 
the same time to enlarge the surplus in Government hands by 1954: (1) The delay 
until near the deadline in announcing supports, so that nervous dealers dumped 
their holdings into CCC’s hands for months before the announcement; (2) The 
highly publicized warning that supports would be cut in 1954 unless unworkable 
conditions were met by dairymen, thus assuring that dealers would keep their 
stocks as low as possible throughout the year. 

Next came his action dropping cottonseed price supports from 90 percent of 
parity to 75. This move had three purposes. 
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Cottonseed has two main products—cottonseed oil, used among other purposes 
for manufacturing oleomargarine, and cottonseed meal, which is an important 
protein supplement for dairy rations. 

Cutting cottonseed prices from 90 to 75 percent of parity undermined the farm 
bloc in 2 ways: Oleomargarine could be manufactured cheaper, and lower cotton- 
seed meal prices would enable cottonseed meal to move into normal markets of 
linseed and soybean meal. An action tending to raise enmity of soybean and 
flax producers against cotton farmers. 

The action in dropping the cottonseed support level was the first move in the 
calculated distortion of feed-value equivalent support prices of the other high 
protein oil seeds and the secondary feed grains. 

The experts in animal nutrition at our Federal experiment stations and at our 
State land-grant college experiment stations have worked for years to develop 
the actual pound for pound comparative feed value of all of these supplemental 
and competitive feeds. This ratio in terms of price is called the feed-value equiva- 
lent. 

In processed form, flax is linseed oil and linseed meal, soybeans in processed 
form is soybean oil and soybean meal. Linseed meal, cottonseed meal, and soy- 
bean meal are high protein feeds, competitive with each other and either competi 
tive with or supplemental to oats, barley, grain sorghums, rye and corn. Oats, 
barley and corn have some nonfeed commercial uses but they are principally 
feed. Rye is about 50 percent food and 50 percent feed. 

Since the early vears of World War II, support prices on these competitive and 
supplemental feeds have been based largely on the feed value equivalent with 
90 percent supports on corn, This was true of these support prices in 1953 as 
announced in the fall of 1952. They were as follows: All related to corn supports 
at 90 percent of parity, barley 85 percent of effective parity, oats 85 percent of 
effective parity, grain sorghums 85 percent of effective parity, flax 80 percent of 
parity, soybeans 90 percent of parity, and rye 85 percent of parity and cottonseed 
at 90 percent of parity. 

Price supports for 1954 are as follows: The 6 basic commodities are required 
by law to be supported through 1954 at 90 percent of parity \s you know, 
these are wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. 

Levels of support for feed grains snd high protein supplements are left to the 
administrative discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In this area, support prices anrounced for 1954 thus far are as follows: Barley, 
oats, and grain sorghums 85 percert of effective parity. Same percentage as 
1952 but these three feed crops have been on transitional parity which means the 
slide between the old parity and tbe new, at the rate of 5 percent ezch year. 
Therefore, barley, oats, and grain sorghums are supported at the same percentage 
of a lower parity price: Rye at 85 percent, same as 1953; flax 70 percent of parity, 
down 10 percent; soybeans 80 percent, down 10 percent 

In terms of pricing: Oats supports are down 5 cents per busbel, barley is down 
9 cents per bushel, flax is down 65 cents per bushel, soybeans are down 28 cents 
per bushel, grain sorghums down 15 cents per hundredweight, and rye, no charge 

Obviously the feed value equivalent in terms of price relationships among these 
competitive and supplemental feeds and between all of them and corn supports 
at 90 percent of parity has been completely destroyed. 

Normally when linseed meal is cheaper than soybean or cottonseed meal or 
cake, demand would shift, bringing an upturn in the flax price This does not 
happen because of our substantially open door to flax imports (principally from 
Argentine). 

Nermaliy, when oats, barley, grain sorghums, or rye are priced too low in 
relation to corn, either corn comes down or the others come up to the feed value 
equivalent price. Fortunately corn doesn’t come down, because of mandatory 
99 percent supports, but unfortunately oats, barley, and rye don’t come up by 
reason of our substantially open door for imports of those crops, principally in 
recent years from Canada. _ 

Parenthetically, we are informed that the total of the imports of these grains 
for the calendar year 1953 was 141 million bushels. I am reasonably sure that 
an equivalent amount of corn and other feed grains have already found their 
way into the inventories of Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Finally, at the end of the year, came Mr. Benson’s recent announcement that 
price supports on dairy products would be reduced from 90 to 75 percent of 
parity effective on April 1. He apparently expected to get political support on 
this move from consumers whose support he requested 
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Quite evidently he expects thet economic pressure will force dairy farmers to 
support his desire for cheaper oats, barley, and the high protein supplements as 
well as grain sorghums and rye. 

The end result of this very involved but apparently deliberate distortion of the 
pricing situation is that the lower priced feed grains, competitive with corn, will 
move in greater volume into the areas of normal corn consumption which in turn 
will leave constantly greater supplies of corn in the Commodity Credit Corpora 
tion’s inventory 

This will provide additional argument for those who wish to reduce support 
prices on corn as well as other commodities. If this can be accomplished, the 
economic pressures which I have heretofore outlined will make it politically 
impossible to hold corn supports at 90 percent of parity beyond this vear 

Without corn supports at 90 percent of parity, we cannot hold wheat and when 
we lose wheat and corn, it will be equally impossible to hold support legislation 
for cotton and the other basic commodities 

Now after a full year’s turn of the clock, the reduction of dairy supports is 
quite evidently the trigger which is expected to detonate, one at a time, the time 
bombs that have been planted throughout agriculture with complete destruction 
of our entire price support program as the end objective 

Cotton producers are still waiting to see if cottonseed supports are to be lowered 
still further below the 75 percent level of last vear. Will elimination of cottonseed 
supports be the starting gun for the juggernaut’s second lap? 

Do farmers want to turn discretionary power to determine price support levels 
over to those responsible for engineering this juggernaut of destruction? IL think 
not 

STOP THE JUGGERNAUT 


{re we to allow this juggernaut of destruction to continue on its headstrong 
course? How can we stop this highly organized campaign to destroy the price- 
support programs? 

We should be clearheaded about this 

Enactment of the sliding scale, as our entire presentation has sought to demon 
strate, will not help farmers. It will not help small farmers more than large 
farmers. Adoption of the sliding scale will not increase consumption. Adoption 
of the sliding scale will not cut production of commodities now being produced 
in apparent surplus over money demand 

Adoption of the sliding scale will cut acreage very little, as Secretary Benson 
himself stated in his appearance before your committee. Nor will adoption of 
the sliding scale eliminate the need to impose strict marketing quotas on cotton 
and wheat for every vear in the foreseeable future. This fact is brought out in 
the charts supplied for your record by the Secretary. 

As a matter of fact, on the basis of the evidence already before your committee 
adoption of sliding-seale price supports will do nothing already more than to 
lower farm prices and farm-family income. And secondarily, it will release the 
Federal Government of a part of its responsibility to farmers and to all the people 
to carry out an intelligent and energetic farm and food policy. 

The main effect of adopting sliding scale price supports would be to further 
reduce farm income and to put a lower floor below it. This in turn can only mean 
a serious setback to farmers’ progress in moving toward their goal of full parity 
farm income. 

Neither facts nor reason substantiate the claim that lowered prices will raise 
farm income. 

On the surface, at least, the current arguments over farm price supports relates 
not to the question of whether or not there shall or shall not be a farm price sup- 
port program but, rather, are directed to the question of at what level supports 
shall be established. 

I say this purports to be the nexus of the current deliberations. But, the Secre- 
tary speaks of the sliding scale, with a 75 percent floor as being ‘‘a step in the right 
direction.’”’ It is obvious that a change from a 90 to a 75 percent floor is a step 
toward a situation with no supports at all. I am deeply concerned about this 
as a long-range danger. 

I realise that the politically feasible alternatives before your committee at this 
time are 2: (1) Firm mandatory supports at 90 percent of parity, using the basic 
commodities to establish the standard, and (2) flexible variable sliding scale 
supports ranging downward to a 75 percent floor for the basic commodities and 
dairy products 
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The general welfare of the entire Nation requires the carrying out of a progra 
of farm price supports that will prevent farm prices and income from falling below 
an adequate level 

This means a program of price supports fitted together for the different cor 
modities in a way that makes sense for all of them, that provides for abundant 
production, protection of farm family income, and administered in the spirit 
intended by the legislation setting up the programs 


It cannot be expected, however, that a public official who recommends that the 
mandatory level of price supports be lowered, would be the kind of publie official 
who would use his discretionary power in normal times to raise the discretionary 
support level above the mandatory minimum floor 

Therefore, it can be expected that whatever floors you write into the proposed 
legislation before vou will in all probability be the effective support prices that 


are put into operation, 


SPECIFIK LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDA 


I have analyzed the legislative situation with a sound 


congressional leaders of the South, with a cross section of the Mi 
leadership, and I have talked with a few of the leaders among the city Congress 

men. President Patton has spent many days with a wide cross section of the 
city congressional leadership and in analyzing the entire situation with the leader 

of organized labor. We believe that the recommendations we are making here 
today represent the thinking of almost all working farm families and a majority 
of the Members of Congress. 

We have projected our analysis of congressional thinking against the background 
of the 1954-55 National Farmers Union program. Our present recommendation 
to you represents our judgment as to the maximum legislation that a substantial 
majority of this Congress will support. 

This does not mean that we have retreated from the total Farmers Union pro 
gram or that we have set aside any of the features adopted by the convention 
We shall continue to strive for its fulfillment 

However, we do not choose to take the brittle and uncompromising position 
that your committee must embrace the entire Farmers Union program this year 
or face our opposition. 

We are willing to work with you to get the best legislation we can. We are 
unwilling to settle for less than the maximum that is possible of attainment 

Based upon our discussions with many House and Senate Members of bot! 
political parties, we feel that our specific recommendations will have the strong 
support of a substantial majority of the Members of this Congress 

(1) Extension of the mandatory 90 percent of parity price supports for the 
basic commodities. 

(2) Enactment of mandatory price supports for rye, Oats, barley, grain sorghum 
soybeans, cottonseed, and flaxseed at a fair scientific feed-value equivalent ratio 
to corn at 90 percent of parity. 

(3) &nactment of mandatory 90 percent of parity price supports for milk and 
butterfat and beef cattle with authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
parity production payments to accomplish one-fourth of the necessary support 

(4) Enactment of proposed expansion of marketing agreements and orders to 
benefit fruits and vegetables not now covered 

(5) Adoption of the proposed marketing facilities loan legislation to increase 
efficiency of fruit, vegetables, poultry and egg market ing in urban terminal markets 
to raise prices to producers and reduce prices to consumers. 

(6) Adoption of one of the proposed domestic food allotment or certificate 
plans to increase the purchasing power of low-income consumers and the unem 
ployed, relief recipients, and older citizens to enable them to buy more dairy 
products, beef, cereals, and other farm commodities that are being produced 
abundance. 

(7) Renewal of the agricultural conservation program legislation 

(8) Enactment of a conservation-incentives-payment program for acreage 
diverted from normal uses by operation of acreage allotment and marketing 
quota programs. 

(9) Enactment of the farm-trading-post program to move greater quantities of 
United States farm products to fill food and fiber needs in other countries 

(10) Establishment of an adequate food and fiber safety reserve under the 
National Stockpile Act 


) ( Oo tl 
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We strongly urge your committee to draft a comprehensive Agricultural Act 
of 1954 incorporating all of these and substitute such draft for the draft bill now 
before you. 

If you do this, we firmly believe a bipartisan majority of both Houses will 
applaud and approve your action. Moreover, we shall support your efforts 
wholeheartedly. 

Most importantly, such an act, if approved by the President, will give the 
Nation and its farmers an assurance of continued opportunity to move toward 
full parity farm income, producing abundantly and efficiently to fill increasing 
consumers needs and to aid an intelligent foreign policy to win permanent peace 

I am also submitting as a part of my statement the attached analysis of the 
Administration’s proposals. This analysis was prepared by Mr. John A. Baker 
of Farmers Union Washington staff and compares the Farmers Union position 
in a detailed way with the provisions of the draft bill setting forth the farm policy 
recommendation of the administration 


““FARM POLICY STATEMENT 


“Tn June 1953, the CWA, in its seventh annual convention, adopte da resolution 
calling attention to the President’s splendid campaign promises to preserve a 
stable agricultural economy, and urging that these promises be fulfilled. 

“That resolution grew out of the deep and sympathetic interest of communica- 
tion workers in the prosperity of American farmers, and the knowledge that in our 
democracy all economic groups are interdependent, and that the wellbeing of our 
whole economy is imperiled when any group is depressed. 

“On October 23, 1953, the president of CWA wrote President Eisenhower again 
calling to the attention of the President the need for es arrying out these splendid 
campaign promises. Since then there has been no improvement in the situation. 
As a matter of fact things have become worse. 

“The President, after a full year in office, has finally announced his agricultural 
program for the future. It appears that this program falls far short of fulfilling 
the solemn promises which he made just over a year ago. As a result the execu- 
tive board decided to review the administration’s record on agricultural problems 

“During 1953 prices received by the farmer for his products declined at an 
alarming rate. For all farm products the parity ratio fell from 95 in January to 
90 in November. Beef dropped from 92 in January to 70in November. Presum- 
ably, a price-support program, similar to the programs which stabilized other 
farm prices over the past 20 years, would have halted this precipitous decline of 
beef prices. Small livestock men demanded such a program. Food processors 
opposed it. Secretary Benson simply refused to recognize what was happening. 
On February 5 he said that the general undertone of livestock prices was ‘sub- 
stantially solid.’ By February 15 the parity ratio had fallen 3 points. On Feb- 
ruary 27 the Secretary announced that the beef market was pretty stable. ‘It 
has been strengthening.’ By March 15, the parity ratio had slipped another 5 
points, On May 27 the Secretary said that ‘in recent weeks the price of cattle has 
stabilized and has even shown evidence of strength.’ On June 15 the parity ratio 
stoo: 1 at 77; by November, as we have seen, it had slumped to 70. 

“What does the future hold? Will the prices received by livestock men for 
their beef continue to decline? Is the livestock farmer going to continue to be 
victimized by an unpredictable market over which he has no control? We now 
have the answers to these questions. The President recommended to Congress 
‘that the existing conditions with respect to meat animals be continued.’ 

“What does the future hold for wheat farmers? Again, it is appropriate to 
look at the record made in 1953. In May 1953, Secretary Benson warned wheat 
farmers that they faced serious storage problems, and added that the ‘main 
reliance for storage will be upon private enterprise.’ Storage facilities, of course, 
are vital to grain farmers. If they do not have bins, they must sell when the 
crop is harvested regardless of price, or leave the grain unsheltered. In June 
1953, spurred on by the demands of farmers and their representatives in Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture announced that it would purchase a mini- 
mum quantity of bins, that storage capacity for 50 million bushels would be 
adequate he next day, June 16, for the first time since February 11, 1948, 
wheat futures tumbled 10 cents a bushel, the legal limit. The Wall Street 
Journal, mouthpiece of speculators, reported that the ‘weakness in wheat was 
again caused by expanded harvest of winter wheat and concern over storage 
space.’ On the same day, a Department of Agriculture spokesman declared that 
the Government was not contemplating a change in its storage policy. How- 
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ever, intradepartmental liaison must have been weak, because the next day the 
Commodity Credit Corporation announced limited emergency price supports on 
wheat stored on the ground in certain restricted arid areas of the Southwest 
On July 8, after the small farmer had been compelled by economic necessity to 
dump his unstored wheat on the market, the Department finally decided to 
purchase grain storage capacity for 90 million bushels, nearly twice what it had 
asserted in February would be adequate 

“Who benefited from this program of indecision and inaction? Certainly, not 
the American wheat farmer. Certainly, not the American economie system 

“What is the grain storage program of the administration for 1954? The 
President has announced that the present price support levels will be continued 
until the 1954 crop is harvested. After that, ‘the level of price support for wheat 
should be related to supply.’ This means that when there is an oversupply of 
wheat and consequently a low price in the market place, supports will be lowered 
When there is an undersupply, a high demand and a high price in the market 
place, supports will be raised. In other words, when the farmer needs help, he 
won’t get it, and when he doesn’t need it, it will be offered That is the dismal 
picture facing wheat farmers. Even the assurance that the existing support level 
will continue through 1954 offers little solace. If the Secretary of Agriculture 
follows the same too little, too late policy that he followed in 1953, and there is 
no basis for assuming that he won’t, the wheat farmers of America are in a sorry 





plight. 

“The prospects for other segments of American agriculture are equally unen- 
couraging if the administration’s past performance is any guide. Consider the 
dairy industry. Early in 1953, Senator Thye, a Republican and ardent supporter 
of the administration, said ‘the present support on butter expires April 1 Every 
day that there is no clear statement on that question those who have butter are 
trying to dump it . . . because they are afraid that the Secretary may announce 


supports at somewhere less than 90 percent.’ Not until the end of February did 
the Secretary respond to the demands of the Senator, and the exigencies of the 
industry, and announce the maintenance of price support at 90 percent of parity 
Meanwhile, the dairy farmer, and particularly the small farmer, had to dump his 
product; and the maintenance of support benefited chiefly the processor and 
speculator. What will be the Secretary’s policy with respect to dairy price 
supports for 1954? President Eisenhower has recommended a continuation of the 
existing program. Does this mean that the Secretary of Agriculture will repeat 
his dilatory performance of last year with respect to dairy products? The answer 
to this question is indicated by a significant statement by Secretary Benson on 
November 19, 1953, at Burlington, Vt., in which he violently attacked the price 
support program as ‘a monstrosity’. Does he intend to destroy the ‘monstrosity’? 
Apparently no one knows, and especially the dairy farmers. Probably the little 
farmer regards uncertainty as a more dangerous monstrosity than price supports 
which enable him to get a fair return for his private enterprise. 

“The Board fully recognized that members of CWA are, of course, consumers 
of farm products. How have they been affected by the indecision and inactivity 
of the Department of Agriculture? While the farmer in 1953 received on the 
average $7 less for the food in the average family market basket, the price of that 
basket to the consumer increased $18. While the farmer’s income from cattle 
declined 12 percent, the retail price of beef and veal rose 6.7 percent from July 


to August. That is an ugly and discouraging picture. The farmer gets less and 
less, while the consumer pays more and more. Who benefits from that mon- 
strosity? Agriculture doesn’t. The American economy doesn’t. The speculator 
does, because the source of his gain is public uncertainty. We are informed that 
Secretary Benson’s Finance Advisory Committee on farm credit matters consists 
of no farmers, 4 bankers, and 3 insurance executives. Apparently, it is the admin- 


istration’s attitude that, to paraphrase a notorious faux pas, whatever benefits the 
speculator benefits the Nation, although it may ruin the farmer and the worker 
and the small businessman. With respect to the farmer, the administration’s 
attitude has been clarified by the absence of any suggestion in the newly announced 
farm program of any real attempt to to assure the American farmers that they will 
receive their fair share of the national income. 

“As a result of this study and review the executive board of the Communica 
tions Workers of America meeting in the city of Atlanta this 21st day of January 
1954 calls upon President Eisenhower to take forthright and vigorous action to 
have this situation corrected. This board has utmost faith in the personal it 
tegrity of the President and has the utmost confidence that he intended, and st 
intends to bring economic security to the farmers of the Nation. However 
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hopes he will recognize the incompatabilities which have marred his first year in 
office. It further hopes he will act with decisiveness and efficiency which are 
inseparable from great leadership. 

‘The executive board further calls upon the Congress of the United States to 
make an immediate investigation of this ye and quickly enact such additional 
legislational as may be required to give the farmers of the Nation the security they 
need. The board believes that unless these measures are taken the people of the 
United States can not expect to have’an evenly balanced economy. 





Key FreaturRES oF Various Proposep Masor Farm Price Support PLANs 
(See see, F—I for justification for price supports 


1. Agricultural Act of 1949 
Has two phases: 
4. Law now in effect: Young-Russell-Cooley amendment 
Has two parts: 
First: 90 percent of parity for basics—wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts 
and tobacco 
Expires: December 31, 1954. 
Second part: Continues present method of calculating parity 
Expires: December 31, 1955. 
B. Permanent sliding scale and roll-back parity provisions: 
Three parts: 
First: Goes into effect January 1, 1956, unless changed. 
Provides 75-90 percent of parity supports for basics, with support 
floors dropping as supplies increase 
Second part: Goes into effect January 1, 1957, unless changed 
Provides change from present method of calculating parity to new 
method that will cut wheat parity prices from $2.45 to $2.07 per bushel; 
corn parity from $1.78 to $1.59 per bushed; cotton parity from 34 cents 
to 32 cents per pound; and peanut parity prices from 13 cents to 11 
cents per pound. 
Third part: In full force and effect now with no cutoff date. 
Provides: 
(a) 75 pereent to 90 percent of parity mandatory support for 
dairy products. 
(b) 60 percent to 90 percent of mandatory supports for honey, 
tung nuts, wool and mohair 
(c) Permissive supports for all farm commodities, except potatoes, 
at any point up to 90 percent of parity. 


2. Farmers Union recommendations 


100 percent of parity, as now calculated for basics, for family farm production 
of all farm commodities with authority to use any method of support alone or in 
combination. 


3. Eisenhower-Benson-Farm Bureau proposal 


(a) (1) Put wheat, cotton, corn, rice and peanuts on 75 to 90 percent sliding 
scale beginning January 11, 1955. Allow Young-Russell-Cooley amendment to 
expire. 

(2) Roll back parity prices for wheat, cotton, corn, and peanuts beginning 
January 1, 1956, with provision that transitional parity] price would not drop 
more than 5 percent in any 1 year. 

(6) Eliminate mandatory supports for honey and tung nuts.—Supports would 
be permissive but not required. 

(c) Allow permissive supports for potatoes 

(d) Provide 90 percent mandatory supports for wool by means of direct pay- 
ments to producers (Brannon-Farmers Union recommendations 

e) 75 percent-90 percent mandatory supports for milk and butterfat. 


After recommendations were in full effect, 


No floor. 
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4 Allernative methods oj fig ng 
COMPARISON OF 1954 PARITY PRICES CAL I ED 
FORMULAS 
[Based on 1943-52 avera sand Aug 
Commodity - 
W heat, per bushel $2 
Corn, per bushel 
Cotton, per pound 
Rice, per hundredweight 
Peanuts, per pound 
l'obacco 
Flue-cured, per pound 
Burley, per pound 
Hogs, per hundredweight m) 
Eggs, per dozen 
Milk (wholesale), per hundredweight ‘ 
utterfat, per pound 
Chickens, per pound 
Potatoes, per bushel 
Wool, per pound 
Beef cattle, per hundredweight 
Calves, per hundredweight . 
Lambs, per hundred weight 
rung nuts, per ton 
Honey 
Comb, per pound 
Extracted, per pound 
Grain sorghum, per hundredweight 
Barley, per bushel 
Oats, per bushel 
“dible beans, per hundredweight 
flaxseed, per bushel 
Soybeans, per bushel 
Turkeys, per pound 
Small changes will go into effect Jan. 30, 1954 
2 Transitional parity price 
y VVandator y price suppo floor w liffe ent p 0 
lug. 15, 19538 
Farmers | ) ese 
recommendatior Rt 
Commodity 
Percent 1 *erce 
of parity | Ouers par 
Wheat, per bushel 100 ». 46 
Cotton, per pound. 100 $4 
Corn, per bushel 100 3 
Rice, per hundred weight 100 $4 
Peanuts, per pound 100 13 
Tobacco, per pound 
Flue cured... 100 
Burley 100 
Honey, per pound 
Comb LOO 31 
Extracted LOO 3) 
Tung nuts, per ton 100 17. W 
Wool, per pound 100 } 
Milk, wholesale, per hundred weight 100 1. 43 
Butterfat, per pound... 100 ; 
Hogs, per pound 100 20. 20 
Eggs, per Sean. 100 Ue) 
Beef cattle, per hundred weight 100 21.00 
Calves, per hundred weight Oo 23. 30 
All other-.. 100 
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6. Transition support price floors recommended by Eisenhower-Benson-Farm Bureau 


Commodity 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Wheat, per bushel $2. 20 $1. 84 | $1.75 $1. 66 $1. 58 $1. 56 
Corn, per bushel 1. 60 1. 34 | 1. 26 1. 20 1.19 1.19 
Cotton, per pound 31 26 25 25 25 25 
Peanuts, per pound 12 10 09 | 09 09 09 


7. Transitional Parity prices recommended by Eisenhower-Benson-Farm Bureau 


Commodity 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Wheat, per bushel $2. 45 $2. 45 $2. 33 $2. 21 $2. 11 $2. 07 
Corn, per bushel 1. 78 1.78 1. 69 1. 61 1. 59 1. 59 
Cotton, per pound 34 34 33 33 33 33 
Peanuts, per pound 13 13 12 | HU 11 11 


ANALYsIS OF 38. 3052, ADMINISTRATION’S FARM PLAN, INTRODUCED BY SENATOR 
AIKEN, CITED AS AGRICULTURAL Act oF 1954 


The Administration’s farm plan other than wool and cotton price supports 
has been introduced in the Senate as a package bill to be cited as the Agricultural 
Act of 1954. The package bill covers (1) farm price supports, (2) establishment of 
safety food reserves by stockpiling, (3) domestic distribution programs, (4) foreign 
distribution programs, (5) marketing agreements and orders, and (6) renewal with 
changes of the ACA program including handling of diverted acres. 

Wide grants of authority to the Secretary of Agriculture with only broad 
general and vague directives on these six subjects characterize the Aiken-Benson 
bill. Greater detail on President Eisenhower’s farm recommendations are spelled 
out in bill than were available from the special farm message and Benson's sub- 
sequent testimony and that of other administration officials. 

Farm price supports.—Existing farm price support legislation would be severely 
weakened in several important respects by enactment of the Aiken-Benson bill 
These are (references are to 8. 3052 the Aiken-Benson bill): 

1. All basic farm commodities except tobacco, would be put on the 75 
percent minimum sliding scale beginning January 1, 1954, to replace present 
90 percent mandatory supports. 

2. Sliding scale for corn is revised to make it slide just twice as fast as in 
present law (sec. 201). Support level would drop be 1 percentage point 
below 90 percent of parity for each 1 percentage point rise in supply percentage 
above 100 percent instead of for each 2 percent rise in supply as provided in 
present law. Minimum support of 75 percent for corn would be reached when 
total supply is only 115 percent of normal compared with 130 percent as now 

3. Mandatory price supports for Irish potatoes, honey, and tung nuts 
would be repealed (sec. 202). 

4. Wheat, cotton, corn, and peanuts would be subjected to rollback parity 
price formula by means of annual 5 percent transitional drops from parity 
— calculated by formula now in use under present law to parity price 

alculated by the so-called modernized parity formula (sec. 301) 

All ‘of the Aiken-Benson proposals would require changes in present law in a 
direction away from National Farmers Union program not toward it. The effects 
of Aiken-Benson proposals on parity prices and support levels are shown on pages 
1 to 5 of section A-I le of the NFU Legislative Notebook. 

Eisenhower price support recommendations omitted from Aiken-Benson bill 
include (1) wool recommendations, which have been incorporated in separate bill, 
(2) decreasing the support level for cotton at which acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas would be put into effect. 

Safety reserves and production adjustments (acreage allotments and marketin, 
quotas).—Aiken-Benson bill, 8. 3052, includes all of Eisenhower’s recommenda 
tions, except some of those affecting cotton and corn. These recommendations 
are all in the direction of making production controls more severe than contem 
plated under present law, except for corn in which case the bill repeals the present 
law authorizing use of marketing quotas for corn. Otherwise, the bill provide 
for continuing and making tougher the production control programs rhe spe 
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cific changes recommended by President Eisenhower and incorporated in the 
Aiken-Benson bill, 8. 3052, are: 

1. Would establish a special commodity setaside within CCC inventories of 
not to exceed $2.5 billion worth of specifically named commodities with the 
following limits: 


Commodity Maximum Minimum 


| 
Wheat (bushels) -.. 500, 000, 000 | 400, 000, 000 
| 


Cotton (bales)... 4 000. 000 | 3. 000. 000 

Cottonseed oi] (pounds) BOD. 000. 000 | 

Butter (pounds) .. 200, 000, 000 | 0 

Nonfat dry milk solids (pounds) -. 300, 000, 000 0 

Cheese (pounds)... 150, 000, 000 0 
This special setaside would differ ordinary CCC inventories in the following 

ways: 


(a) The limitations on sales prices provided in section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 would not apply to the setaside. That is to say, commodities in the 
setaside could be sold domestically for less than support level plus 5 percent 
plus carrying charges (sec. 104). 

(b) The quantities of wheat and cotton in the special setaside would not be 


r 
I 


considered as a part of total supply of that commodity in connection with caleu 
lations of support level on the sliding scale. While not clear in the bill, appar- 
ently cotton and wheat setaside would not, according to supplemental material 
furnished by Secretary’s office, be eliminated in calculation of total supply in 


connection with acreage allotments and marketing quotas (sec. 105 

(c) Commodity Credit Corporation would not be reimbursed for commoditic 
placed in setaside. Such setaside commodities as might be transferred to the 
national stockpile would be handled by authorizing the Secretary of Treasury 
to cancel notes issued by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The bill specifi- 
cally provides for ‘Transfer to the national stockpile established pursuant to 
the act of June 7, 1939, without reimbursement from funds appropriated for the 
purpo: es of that act’’ (sec. 103 (a) (4) and sec. 107). 

(d) The commodities put in the setaside but not those in regular CCC inven- 
tories could be disposed of in addition to transfer to national stockpile by (1) 
transferfor foreign aid (with no provisions to indicate the nature of this operation), 
(2) sale or barter in foreign countries, (3) donation to school-lunch program, (4) 
for disaster relief in United States, and (5) sale back in regular domestic market 
at 105 percent of parity (sec. 103). 

This last provision, combined with the sliding scale price support recommenda- 
tion means that Aiken-Benson bill and the administration recommendations put 
a 105 percent of parity ceiling or prices of supported commodities and a 105 per- 
cent floor under wool, 90 percent floor under tobacco, a 75 percent floor under 
wheat, cotton, corn, rice, peanuts, dairy products and no mandatory floors for 
any Other commodities. 

Compared to National Farmers Union recommendations as incorporated in 
bills already before Congress, here are the weaknesses of the Aiken-Benson bill, 
S. 3052: 

1. No actual reimbursement to CCC for commodities transferred to national 
stockpile from stockpile appropriations. Such reimbursement would be required 
by enactment of 8S. 2861 (Mansfield) and H. R. 7315 and 6873 (Metcalf and 
Brooks). 

2. No provisions other than a vague general statement is included in bill to 
direct Department of Agriculture to establish a domestic food allotment program 
or any other program for making greater quantities of abundant United States 
farm production available to low-income people, unemployed persons, older 
citizens, relief recipients in this country. Under Aiken-Benson bill, no reimburse- 
ment would be made to CCC for commodities used for domestic distribution. 
Such programs definitely providing for reimbursement to CCC have been proposed 
by an increasing number of bills that have been introduced in House and Senate, 
including among others NFU-sponsored Aiken-Humphrey, and Metcalf food- 
allotment bills and the Lovre special domestic food-allotment bill (H. R. 6908, 
S. 2559, H. R. 8208). 

3. No provisions other than vague general statement and no authorization for 
appropriations to step up use of abundant United States farm production to 
bolster the United States foreign policy. Such programs are definitely spelled 
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out in (a) the NFU-supported international food reserve resolution introduced 
in the Senate by 24 Senators and by Congressmen Metcalf and Bolling in the 
House and (6) in NFU-supported United States farm trading post bills introduced 
»y Senator Humphrey and Congressman Hill (8. J. Res. 56, H. J. Res. 333, H. R. 
7876, and 8. 3020 

1. Instead of providing for abundant farm production in acreage allotments 
and marketing quota legislation as provided in NFU-supported Senate Joint 
Resolution 79 (Mundt, Thye, Carlson, Schoeppel, Welker, Young, Langer) and 
S. 2102 (Humphrey, Kerr, Murray) the Aiken-Benson bill would apply scarcit» 
principle to production controls 
5. Present legislation providing for use of 10-year average adjusted for trend 
in calculating wheat and corn yields in connection with calculation and allocation 
of acreage allotments and marketing quotas would be amended to provide for 
ise of a 5-vear average, readjusted for trend I have not had the time to make 
the very detailed calculations to find out what, if any, damage or benefit this would 
do to different areas 

6. Concept in present law of ‘‘commercial corn area’’ is not changed except 
to make use of 5-year averages rather than 10-year averages in the calculations 
Again I have not had time to determine what this change would mean 

Expanded domestic se of abundant farm production Se veral vague authoriza 
ions, but not detailed directions, to the Secretary of Agriculture to establish new 
and increased programs for expanded domestic consumption of abundant United 
States farm production are included in the Aiken-Benson bill. These include: 

With regard to the generally unspecified (except for wheat and cottor 


quantities of CCC stocks that would be placed in the ‘‘commodity set 
aside.”’ section 103 of the bill provides that the commodity set-aside shall 
be reduced by domestic disposals ‘‘made in accordance with directions of 
the President” in the following ways: 

a) Donation to school lunch program This authority already exist 
under section 6 of School Lunch Act, legislation authorizing use of so-called 
section 32 tariff receipts funds, and in CCC charter act.) No reimbursement 


to CCC for the commodities so transferred is required or authorized. 
b) Transfer to national stockpile with no reimbursement 


Donation, sale or other disposition for research, experimental, o: 
educational purposes. (This authority already exists with respect to CCC 
stocks in section 407 of Agricultural Act of 1949.) No reimbursement 


CCC for stocks so used is required or authorized. 

(d) Donation, sale, or other disposition for disaster or other relief purposes 
in the United States or to meet any national emergency declared by the 
President. This provision is so strict that it would probably rule out dome 
tic distribution programs of the type that would be provided by enactment 
of the Humphrey-Aiken, Lovre, and Metealf bills to issue of food allotment 
coupons to low income, unemployed, older citizens and others to enable 
them to buy needed quantities of abundant food for good nutrition. 

(e) Sale for unrestricted use to meet a need for increased supplies at not 
less than 105 percent of parity. This in effect would put 105 percent of 
parity price ceiling upon any farm commodity, stocks of which were placed 
in the ‘“‘commodity set-aside.”’ 

f) Regular channels of trade and established markets and marketing 
systems are protected from the ‘‘insulated set-aside’? only by this vague 
wording: ‘‘The President shall prescribe such terms and conditions for the 
disposal of commodities in the commodity set-aside as he determines will 
provide adequate safeguards against interference with normal marketings of 
the supplies of such commodities outside the commodity set-aside.”’ 

This and other provisions make it quite obvious that the Aiken-Benso1 
plan calls for actual commodity distribution, not for the NFU-supported 
Lovre, Metcalf, Humphrey type of program that would augment the pur 
chasing power of United States consumers, allowing them to purchase greater 
quantities of commodities that would thereby move through normal channels 
of trade and retail stores. 

(g) Regular CCC stocks, not put into the commodity set-aside, could be 
disposed of as under presen’ jaw wih recommended amendments: (1) Elim- 
inates the priority listing, (2) adds State penal and corrective institutions , and 
(3) authorizes the Secretary to pav for repackaging certain delivery cost- 
These are consistent with the NFU program as far as they go but they fall 
well short of a ‘““dvnamic progressive’ new domestic distribution program. 
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Expanded lore gn oul els fo a ndant Uy d States ar? produ Oo Atke 
Benson program (S. 3052) makes a few timid suggestion for reased use of 

United States farm production to work for attainment of world peace and pr 
perity. Under present law CCC is authorized to ‘donate stocks to United State 
private welfare organizations for use in assistance of needy persons outside the 
United States.’”’ This authoritv would be continued in Aike Benson bill but no 
provision is made for reimbursing (CC for ‘ toch se und CCC fund 
would be used to par for pre packaging and for tra pe ut Oo t FOR 
vessels in American ports 

The special stocks (cotton, wheat, ete.) in the co odit et-aside 
available for (1) transfer to foreign aid purposes, il ing disaster ar 
relief purposes outside the United States, and (2) sale on bart luding bar 
for strategic materials) to develop new or expanded markets for American agr 
cultural commodities 

Even for the limited quantities of stocks in thi ymmodity set-aside, 1 
provisions for use of American food to implement United States foreign pol 
are very inadequate. They fall far short of the NF ipported bills that we 
establish an international food reserve and a United States farm trading 
(see above 

Moreover, and again, no provision is made to reimburse CCC for the commod 
ties so used The entire cost of such commodities would be ce arged up as CC 
losses and would result in capital impairment of CC¢ Su losses would ha 
to be made up bv an act of Congress and would be urged by public opinion a 
cost of the price support and other farm programs In reality these costs shoul 
be charged to national defense and foreign operations appropriatior 

Marketing agreements and orders.—Canned and frozen fruits and vegetabl 
dried fruits, and fruits for canning or freezing, filberts, almonds, pecans, walnut 
and vegetables (including vegetables for canning and freez would be added 


the Aiken-Benson bill to the list of commodities that are authorized for u 
marketing agreements and orders 


This was recommended in the Brannan plan and has been supported 
National Farmers Union 

Agri iltural conservation practices progran ind 8 of diverled a : Kar 
transfer of ACP program to State grant-in-aid basis is provided in the Aike 
Benson bill, 8. 3052 Provision is made for State takeover, one State at a time 
In. other words, 24 States, for example, might be operating ACP on a grant-in-a 


basis, while in the other 24 States USDA would be operating the ACP prograr 


as now through the State, county and community farmer committee syster 
Extension of ACP for 2 more vears, after it expire December 31, 1954 
provided 
Senator Aiken had intended, but for some reason inadvertently did not ir ide 
a provision for as he stated ‘‘controlling the use of diverted acres The bill 


(S. 3052) itself says only: ‘In carrying out such (AC) programs, the Seer 
shall give particular consideration to conservation problems on farm lands diverted 
from crops under acreage allotment programs 

This brief and vague statement is far short of the NFU-favored programs for 
diverted acres that have been introduced by Senators Humphrey and T! 
and Congressmen Andersen and Marshall, among others 

Hearings.—Senate Agricultural Committee started hearings on Aiken-Benso 
bill, S. 3052, on Thursday morning, March 4, 1954. Senator Aiken, chairman o 
the committee, announced that hearings would be continued until every member 
of the committee had asked all the questions he wished and every possible witne 
representing all agricultural interests had been heard 


Mr. Taurorr. Mr. Chairman, there are a few particular things that 
I want to call to the attention of the committee this morning. I only 
want to say, as President Patton indicated at the outset, that all four 
of the statements presented here are parts of the whole. To get a 
complete picture documented of the Farmers Union position on this 
whole farm program matter, we would hope that the members of the 
committee would find the time to read in detail all of the statements. 
Obviously there is not time this morning to do that. 

I should like first, before I get into the particular matters that | 
want to outline to the members of the committee, to comment on a 
few of the colored and weighted words that have been sought to be 
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used rather eifectively. The terminology used throughout the country 
by those who do not like the present farm program of price supports 
as it relates at least to the basic commodities, has coined the phrase 
“high and rigid.”’ I beg leave to submit that the parity formula itself 
is a flexible formula and it goes up or down as the costs of the things 
farmers have to buy go up and down. So to say the whole thing is 
rigid is, if J understand it, Senator Anderson, completely inaccurate 
from the early history or the beginnings of the program. 

When we talk about high price supports, with a mandatory mini- 
mum of 90 percent of parity, I beg leave to submit—and it is pretty 
thoroughly documented in my brief here, those of you who have time 
or care to take the time to read it—that on a basis of per capita income 
during those years when the parity ratio equaled 100 percent or a 
little bit better , the per capita income of the farm people in this 
country was only about 50 percent of the per capita income of the 
nonfarm people in this country. 

So to say 90 percent mandatory supports is high, it seems to me is 
something of a miscalculation or something of a colored, weighted 
word that is, I am sure, somewhat effective with people who do not 
understand the general history of these farm programs. But it does 
not have very much of an effect on me other than to say that it some- 
what raises my blood pressure on occasion. 

Senator ANDERSON. Would you not say also that mandatory 90 
percent supports are sort of flexible and a sliding scale? Dairy prod- 
ucts were 84 percent in certain places and as low as 70 percent in others. 
The cash corn price under mandatory 90 percent got to 76 percent. 
The wheat price got to 82 percent. Is that not flexibility and a sliding 
scale almost? It is sliding, at least; is it not? 

Mr. Tauporr. Yes, and, Senator Anderson—as no one knows better 
than you out of your experience during your tenure as Secretary of 
Agriculture—in respect to certain of the commodities, whether the 
market price holds close to the loan price depends upon the avail- 
ability of storage facilities, export outlets and a lot of other things. 
In respect to certain other commodities, it has to do very frankly 
with the techniques and methods of administration of the law. 

Senator ANDERSON. But it is a littla bit of the determination of 
the people who administer the law to see that the farmer gets a break? 

Mr. Tatsorr. Very much so. Let me illustrate just one point. 
We have a lot of Farmers’ Union creameries up in my area. I am not 
in one of the prine ipal dairy States, but many of those cooperative 
creameries, unless they were large enough and had a tremendous 
financial strength back of them, even though their butter qualified 
for CCC price support loans, were unable to make use of them for 
the simple reason that during the past year the administrative 
machinery was slowed up to the point that the organization that had a 
tremendous volume of business did not have money enough to finance 
it for the 3, 4, and 5 months before they received payment from Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. As a result they were forced, in order 
to get their money, to sell it on the open market at a cent or 2 cents 
a pound below the support price for quality butter. 

So the administration does obviously, as you so well know, have a 
great deal to do with it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know, Mr. Talbott, why many of those 
creameries did not pass on the support price to their members or 
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their patrons? Do you know why so many creameries collected the 
90, percent of parity support price on butter, cheese, and powder 
from the Commodity Credit Corporation and yet the farmers who 
supplied them with the milk only got, in some cases, as low as 70 
percent? 

Mr. Ta.zorrt. I suppose that may have well been true. I presume 
it is true to a greater degree with the institutions privately owned. 
As I am sure you know, that is not true with the cooperatively owned 
creameries because where they were able to take advantage of it, 
they either reflected it immediately in the price they paid to the 
producer patrons, or it was reflected in a patronage dividend at the 
end of the year. 

Unless it was reflected in the price immediately by the kind 
institutions who do not reflect their net savings in patronage divi- 
dends, then of course the support price would be a subsidy for the 
intermediary between the producer and the consumer and would 
not be reflected to the farmer unless they passed it on immediately 
in the price. 

The CuarrMan. The fact remains that a good many farmers did 
not get over 70 or 75 percent returns from plants that were paid 90 
percent. 

Mr. Taurorr. That is right [ have a good deal to say about that 
in my brief, unless there are other questions 

Senator ELLENDER. You mentioned flexibility a moment ago in 
some of these prices. Would you venture a guess as to what those 
prices would have been except for the 90-percent price support that 
prevailed, let us say, for wheat and corn, cotton, and milk products? 

In other words, with the enormous amount we now have on hand, 
if prices had not been. supported, what would you say the price would 
be today of wheat, cotton, or any other product that was under 
the support price? 

Mr. Taurorr. Out of a good deal of knowledge of grain marketing 
and the way the free market place has handled us in the past when 
we did not have price supports, I would probably be thought by 
many people to be insane if I told you how low I thought the price of 
wheat would be on the so-called free market if we did not have a price 
support program. But it would be greatly lower. I| think we have 
some indication during the years when there was not adequate farm 
or elevator or terminal storage, particularly in the South, where the 

open market paid farmers who could not qualify for a price-support 

loan, as much as 50 cents and 60 cents, and I guess in some instances 
as much as 70 cents a bushel under the support price because the 
farmer had no protection then, and if there had not been a support 
price other than the local market, it would probably have been held 
up more than it was. 

Senator Youna. We had a little indication of how low it would go 
last summer when it was feared for a while there would be an adverse 
vote,.on wheat: quotas and wheat dropped sharply some 30 or 40 
cents a bushel prior to the vote. 

The CuarrMan. What do you think the price of wheat on the 
world market would be if we carried out the recommendation in 
previous testimony that the United States surplus, and that of course 
would mean the Canadian surplus too, would be put on the world 
market price to be sold at a competitive price to the highest bidder? 
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Mr. Tatsorr. May I approach that from a slightly different angle. 
I noticed with some interest in the President’s message to the Con- 
gress early in January that he made the comment we had in effect 
priced ourselves out of the market with our high rigid support prices 
He used to illustrate that, if I remember correctly—I did not have a 
copy but I listened closely on the radio—his point was the fact that 
outside of the International Wheat Agreement, Canada had greatly 
increased her exports while ours had decreased in the volume outside 
of that specified in the International Wheat Agreement. 

[It happened that I was in a meeting at the time the President’s 
message came over the radio. One of the speakers at that meeting 
was the president of the Manitoba Farmers’ Union. During the 
course of his remarks he showed us what is the counterpart up there 
I am sorry, I have forgotten, but it is the counterpart of the official 
county newspaper up in our country. I believe he said the area 
represented in their political subdivision in Manitoba was six town- 
ships. He showed us there that in highly productive wheat areas of 
Manitoba, there were 160 some tax sales of farms in Manitoba in 
December of 1953 

Obviously if we want to reduce our support prices and we want to 
reduce the protection of the International Wheat Agreement down to 
the point where we can compete on that kind of a basis to recapture a 
world market, if we want to do it at the expense of bankrupting the 
farmers in this country, then of course that can be done and we will 
get into what you mentioned a while ago with a stepdown process of 
trving to capture it regardless of the cost. 

Because I subscribe thoroughly to the initial foundation statement 
made by Mr. Patton in terms of the whole economy and the relation- 
ship of agriculture to it, I know that farmers cannot afford to do that. 
[ do not believe that the whole economy, which means ail of the people 
in this country, can afford to bankrupt agriculture on that kind of a 
basis. 

I think the point that Mr. Solberg was making, and it has to do 
with some of the bills that are before Congress now, is that proce- 
durally we take the prevailing price. Administratively we figure 
what is the prevailing price for wheat, and using that as an illustration, 
we announce that during the following month we will sell at that price; 
whereupon immediately Argentina could offer in the world market at 
a cent below that and take whatever market there is—or a cent or a 
cent and a half or 2 cents a bushel below. 

That seems to be the difference between prevailing and competitive. 

Senator ANDERSON. Does it do that as a matter of fact? 

Mr. Tatsorr. That is what I understand to be the case. I have 
talked to many Members of Congress who tell me they have checked 
it all the way through and that is the way it is being done. We 
determine what the prevailing price for a ae commodity is of 
which we have a so-called surplus in Commodity Credit Corporation’s 
hands, and we announce that for the next 30 days or the next month 
we will sell to any and all at that price, the prevailing price, and then 
others who do not make that kind of an announcement go out and 
underbid us by just enough to take the market. 

Senator ANDERSON. How long has that been going on? 

Mr. Tatsorr. I do not know. I suppose during the past several 
months. There are some bills introduced, at least over on the House 
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side, to try to do something about it. What they will get done, I do 
not know. I hope they will receive favorable consideration by the 
Congress. 

Senator Youna. | think it is a pretty well-known fact, because of 
price cutting, the International Wheat Agreement is all but inoper 
ative. I personally think the administration made a serious mistake 
by not dropping the price a nickel a bushel and keeping the British in 
After all, the British offered to come in at $2 a bushel and the previous 
agreement was only $1.80 a bushel. We were increasing the price 
20 cents a bushel at a time when we had more surpluses than in pri 
vious years. 

The CuarrMan. I[t is my understanding Argentina is finding a mar- 
ket for wheat by selling it to those countries that most of the people 
of the United States apparently feel we should not do business with 

Mr. Parvron. The Lron Curtain countries 

The Cuarrman. They are having a very good market there. It is 
a two-way trade beyond any doubt 

Senator Youne. Argentina has a terrific advantage pricewise on 
the American wheat producer. Their labor costs are not over one- 
tenth of what ours are. They can buy a pair of shoes there for $3.50, 
where a comparable pair here would cost us $20. They can undersell 
us any time they want to and make money at it. 

Mr. Tautsorr. Senator Young, without taking the time to give you 
a long list of things and their specific prices, it seems to me you can find 
the whole story in terms of farmers’ inability to continue to operate 
with the so-called sliding scale or reducing price supports on their in- 
come side when you read the publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture over here. In 1938 the total of all the farmers’ off farm sales 
in this country was $5,800 million. In 1952 it was $23 billion. That 
is the kind of revolution that has taken place in terms of farm costs. 

The other side of that coin is that industry in this country is today 
geared to a $23 billion annual market in agriculture. Any time the 
prices go down on agricultural commodities, obviously—at least on 
any experience or any knowledge we have—these costs do not go down. 
As President Christianson said, farm costs are really high and they are 
rigid and they are inflexible. 

Senator ELLENpDER. They are continuing to go higher and higher 
now; are they not? 

Mr. Taxusorr. That is exactly right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Would it not be cruel for this Congress to pass 
any kind of law that would lower price supports? 

Mr. Tausorr. I do not think it would be cruel to farmers, but | 
think it would be a tragic mistake in terms of its impact on the whole 
economy of this country, Senator Ellender. I understand that the 
committee has to adjourn at 12 o’clock and there is a matter that I 
think probably has not been called to the attention of the members of 
this committee in terms of what I think is a deliberate effort—others 
may disagree and that would be a matter of opinion—to create in the 
administration of this program during the past year economic pressures 
designed to force political support, section by section, within the 
economy and within agriculture, to abandon the mandatory support 
prices. 

If it is permitted to continue, it, in my opinion, will accomplish that 
result by the time the mandatory supports expire at the end of thisyear. 
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The Crarrman. Is it to meet that condition which you insist we 
bring about by having all farm legislation enacted by this Congress 
put in one bill? 

Mr. Tautsorr. I would like to analyze a bit later in my remarks, 
Senator, why I think that would be important. 

The CuHatrman. I notice you put emphasis on that, as did the 
previous witness, that all farm legislation should go in one bill. 

Mr. Tausorr. If I might be permitted to outline what has happened 
and these are facts—these are not matters of opinion-——— 

The CuarrMan. That never has been done, has it? That would be 
a distinct innovation, would it not, putting all farm legislation in one 
bill? 

Mr. Tatsorr. May I say, Senator Aiken, we visualize that the 
farm problem is not solely a problem of price supports, neither is it 
solely a problem of credit, neither is it solely a problem of surpluses or 
deficits, and neither is it solely a problem of export markets and 
domestic distribution and consumption, but it is a combination of all 
of those things. One of the difficulties by reason of the manner in 
which Congress is set up is that too often we have to present 
our visualization of the whole program in bits and pieces, part of it 
before one committee and part of it before another committee. That 
makes it extremely difficult to get a complete picture. 

So it seemed to us if this great committee and its counterpart over in 
the House could consider and would be willing to consider a total 
package agricultural program that sought to deal with every phase of 
the economy as it relates to agriculture and every phase of agriculture 
as it relates to the economy, it certainly would be more readily possible 
for the Members of the Congress who are not members of these com- 
mittees and have not the benefit of the discussions and debates and 
thinking that you men have, to consider the whole thing rather than 
to consider it, in bits and pieces. Too often we have had parts of a 
program, which if other parts had been added to it, Senator Anderson, 
would have worked beautifully. But because we had a part that was 
good and a part that was missing, the part that was good did not work 
so well. 

I am sure you would agree to that, after your experience as ad- 
ministrator of these programs. 

Senator ELtuenper. I think that is particularly true with respect 
to the price-support program. Why should they be considered 
separately? 

Mr. Taxusorr. That is right. 1 agree with that. 

Senator ELLeNpeER. They are all in the same boat. 

The CHarrMan. You believe then we should hold up action on 
the wool bill unless and until we can agree on all farm legislation? 

Mr. Tavsotr. Yes, I do. Very definitely I do. 

The CHarrmMan. You agree we should hold up action on dairy- 
support proposals unless and until we can agree upon a total farm 
bill? 

Mr. Taxsorr. This is a little out of context, because I had in- 
tended to touch on that a little bit later on. I would personally, 
and our organization would, I am sure, like to see the Congress move 
quickly. I doubt that that would be possible between now and 
Thursday of this week, to move quickly with an interim bill. 

Senator Tuyr. I had been hoping for that, too. 
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Mr. Tausorr. A 3 or 4 months’ bill which would maintain in a 
sense the status quo until you have time to consider the whole re- 
lated parts of the program. 

The CHarrMan. Can you explain to me why I have had 100 o1 
125 telegrams from Farmers’ Union people insisting on Senator 
Humphrey’s bill, which would extend 90-percent support for dairy 


produets for 4 months, whereas there apparently has been no insis 
tence from your people on supporting Senator Thye’s bill which 
would give permanently higher supports to dairy products? It 
would not take any longer to act on one than it does the other. |] 


was wondering, is it because you think that dairy supports should be 
incorporated in a single, overall bill? 

Mr. Ta.sporr. Right. 

Mr. Parron. That is right. 

The CHairmMan. And Senator Thye’s bill would be harmful to 
the cause of a single package farm bill? 

Mr. Tausorr. That is exactly right, plus the fact that on the 
House side the extension of 90 percent permanently on dairy products, 
unless it is put in the package bill, cannot pass. That | know. 

The CrarrMan. Is it your position that unless vou get an extension 
of the rigid 90-percent supports, there should be no farm legislation 
this year? I think you have already answered it 

Mr. Tausorr. You kind of threw me a curve on that one, did you 
not, because if there is no farm legislation passed this vear we will 
have the sliding scale. That I am opposed to. 

The Caearrman. Would you not rather have some good farm 
legislation than none at all, just because it did not have everything 
in the overall bill that you wanted? 

Mr. Taxusorr. If I may get to it a little later, 1 could spell out with 
some background as to why I believe that we will probably have a 
package bill or very probably we will not have anything in this session 
of Congress. 

The CuarrMAn. In other words, that is your position? You want 
everything or nothing? 

Mr. Tausotr. No. I would not go quite that far. Will you let 
me give you this background, Senator, and then I will tell you what I 
think can be done and hope will be done. 

The CHarrMAN. For instance, suppose we might want to extend 
the planting of wheat to 62 million acres another year instead of 
letting it drop to 55 million, as we are meade by law. Would you 
insist that that be put in one single package bill? Or we might not 
want to put the reduction in the acreage of cotton into effect next year. 
Should that go into the single package bill, too? 

Mr. Tausorr. My own thmking—thinking again of legislative 
strategy and the makeup of Congress, which over 25 years I have come 
to be familiar with— 

The CuarrMAN. | am not thinking of legislative strategy. I am 
thinking of a good farm program. 

Mr. Tavsorrt. I would like to see all of those things put in. But I 
think the whole price support thing needs to be in a package Dill 
We have nothing in our testimony- —and I want to state that—about 
the new modernized parity formula because that runs through another 
vear, or about the minimum acreage for wheat and cotton because 
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we had assumed from our contacts with the Members of Congress 
that that might possibly come up a little bit later in this session. 

The CHarrMAN. But if it waits for a single package bill, farm legisla- 
tion would run a pretty good chance of getting left by the wayside, 
would it not? 

Mr. Tatsorr. You men were able to do it, I guess at the last hour 
last year. I will mention this first one only because it relates to 
something that I will spell out in a little bit of detail a bit later on. 
Our pe ople throughout the Midwest took at their face value the state- 
ments at Kassen, Minn., Brookings, 8S. Dak. and Fargo, N. Dak., 
of the President of the United States, then Candidate Eisenhower, in 
terms of what he and the administration, if he should be elected—as he 
was—would do. They were terrifically disturbed when the Secretary 
of Agriculture, speaking in February a year ago, made his statement 
in behalf of the administration, that he felt that price supports should 
only be used to prevent undue disaster among farmers. 

Nobody ever quite interpreted what “undue disaster” means. But 
that disturbed a lot of people all over that area, and I want to look 
back at that a little bit later on. And very frankly, even though we 
are in the grain business all over that area out there, and I think we 
know something about it, these moves did not begin to fall into place 
as a pattern until after they had gone quite a way. 

The next move in this pattern was the reduction of the price support 
a year ago this spring on cottonseed from 90 percent to 75 percent 
I am sure you will know exactly what I am talking about, Senator 
Anderson, and I hope that has been called to your attention before, 
because not only during your administration as Secretary of Agri- 
culture but previous to it for years during the thirties our feed nutri 
tionists, our animal nutritionists, throughout the country in the 
Federal experiment stations and in the experiment stations of our 
State land-grant colleges, carried on extensive feeding experiments to 
find out what later came to be called the feeding value equivalent in 
terms of pricing of the competitive and supplemental feeds. 

Those formulas were established quite late in the thirties. As a 
matter of fact, it may have been 1940 or 1941. I do not recall the 
exact time that the feeding value equivalent in terms of pricing was 
established. Cottonseed is cottonseed oil and cottonseed meal. 
Cottonseed meal is one of the principal high protein feed supplements, 
as are linseed meal and soybean meal. Those high protein feed sup- 
plements are among the principal feeds for dairy farmers, as well 
for livestock farmers. But probably used in greater volume in the 
dairy herd in this country than they are in the beef herd and range 
cattle. 

In reducing cottonseed supports from 90 to 75 percent a year ago 
which distorted the feed value equivalent in terms of price between 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and soybean meal, the economic pressure 
then was that cottonseed meal and cake would move further and 
further into the areas of normal consumption of linseed meal and 
soybean meal. 

The CuatrmMan. Why is it then that in the dairy areas of the country 
it is impossible to buy cottonseed meal at the present time and the 
mixers are having to use soybean meal almost exclusively? That is 
true in my country. You cannot get cottonseed meal. 


EE 
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Mr. Tausorr. Another thing, in terms of total geography, you get 
into freight rate costs. But the periphery of normal consumption 
will move out to the advantage of one crop and the disadvantage of 
others. 

Senator ANpERSON. Is it not fair to put in the record right there 
that because of drought, these programs have taken all the cottonseed 
cake and cottonseed meal off the market? I got a carload of it and 
they thought they were doing a great favor for me by selling it to me 
at a good deal above the emergency price. I was happy to get it at 
$69 a ton. 

The CuairmMan. Now it is getting very difficult to even get soy meal. 

Senator ANpeRSON. And the drought program changed the whole 
picture. 

Mr. Tautsorr. The next move, you will remember that the present 
law provides that the Secretary of Agriculture is supposed to announces 
the support prices in the areas of his administrative discretion, the 
levels, and if/or there will be support prices, prior to the norma! 
planting time. Flax is a fall seeded crop in some parts of Texas and 
some parts of Colorado. Rye up in our area is a fall seeded crop 
Barley and oats generally are spring seeded crops—totally, so fs as 
I know. I have never heard of them being seeded in the fall, but 
maybe there are some places where they are. 

In 1952 the Secretary of Agriculture announced in advance of the 
fall planting season for rye and flax the support prices to be effective 
in 1953 for rye, flax, grain sorghums, oats and barley. They wer 
established, as they have been each vear since the early days at least 
of World War II, at the feeding value equivalent price—not to just 
pick a percentage of parity but to find out first what is the feed valu 
equivalent price in terms of pounds for feeding and growing value of 
these competitive feeds for corn and these high protein enqnixale nts 
Figure it backwards then, and it comes back to whatever percentag 
of effective parity price it was. So for 1953, announced in the late 
summer of 1953, we had flax supported in 1953 at 80 percent of 
parity, which governed the level at which soybean meal could be 
sold, and we had soybeans supported in 1953 at 90 percent of parity, 
which governed the level at which soybean meal could be sold, and 
we had rye which is 50 percent feed and 50 percent food in its uses 
supported in 1953 at 85 percent of the then effective parity; and we 
had grain sorghums, oats and barley, all supported at 85 percent 
effective parity of those crops for the year 1953. 

Last summer late, long after our rye was all seeded and the fall 
seeded flax was seeded, and after several weeks of working through 
Senator Young and others to get those support prices established, as 
we understood the law to provide in advance of seeding time and at 
the feed value ehh we were then confronted with an announce- 
ment—and this followed a long series of statements and speeches and 
press reports of the Department of Agriculture—that probably we 
would substantially reduce feed support prices in order for farmers 
not to have any incentive to use diverted wheat acres for the produc 
tion of oats or barley. So the announcement finally came. 

It was this, that rye, oats, barley, and grain sorghums would be 
supported for 1954 at 85 percent of parity, the same percentage of 
parity as had been true for 1953. 
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The gadget was, Senator Anderson, that oats, barley and grain 
sorghums were on transitional parity, which is a 5-percent drop be- 
tween 1953 and 1954, to maintain the feed value equivalent between 
those feed grains which are highly competitive of corn, because the 
geography and the freight rates are not too bad out there and it is 
easy to dislocate the whole thing. 

Those support prices should have been raised to 90 percent of parity 
of the then effective parity for 1954 to maintain the feed value equiv- 
alent. Rye was announced for 85 and it had already reached the 
bottom in dollars and cents. It was supported in 1954 at the same 
dollars and cents figure of 1953, but barley is supported 9 cents a 
bushel lower, oats 5 cents a bushel lower. This spring, then there was 
an announcement reducing soybeans from 90 to 80 percent of parity 
support prices, which means that is 29 cents, if I remember correctly, 
a bushel lower; grain sorghums, 15 cents per hundredweight lower, 
even though the same percentage of parity on those crops was used 
as for 1953. 

The result is just simply this. These are economic factors. The 
results are simply this: If I were a corn farmer, Senator Thye, in south- 
ern Minnesota or in lowa or anywhere in the Corn Belt—and I raised 
my own corn and fed it all to my own hogs—I would be substantially 
advantaged in 1954 to put every bushel of my corn under Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan at 90 percent of parity and buy barley from 
western Minnesota or North Dakota or Montana or oats or grain 
sorghum and feed it to my hogs. 

Senator Youna. You should include Canada, too, because we are 
getting a large supply from there. 

Mr. Tatszorr. | was going to mention that. Additionally I think 
another factor for those of you who may not be familiar—and this is 
a somewhat technical thing, Senator, you have had a great deal of 
experience and I am sure you know exactly what 1 am talking 
about—— 

Senator Toye. Mr. Chairman, as long as Mr. Talbott mentioned 
my name in connection with this, I would like to say that was the one 
reason why I have advocated all the while and introduced legislation 
to the effect that the diverted acres should be put into clover or into 
legumes and not harvested either for seed or for hay. If you do that, 
you build a back deposit of good earth, fertile land, on which you ean 
draw if the occasion ever demands that you have that fertility in the 
land. You can raise excellent hogs on barley, and you could divert 
from corn, take your loan on it, and then go out and buy the barley 
at the depressed price and then use your barley in your feeding opera- 
tions, whether it was dairy cows or hogs. 

There lies the danger, and the program will defeat itself unless you 
put those diverted acres into a soil-building practice and keep it out 
of the feed production. 

Mr. Taxsorr. I will touch on that a little bit later, Senator. If 
we had the so-called free market total—God forbid because we know 
what it has done to us in the past—when these feed value equivalent 
prices distort for any reason, a large crop of one or a short crop of 
another, the higher price tends to be pulled down and the lower price 
tends to come up. But when cottonseed support prices are lowered 
and as you say temporarily the drought took all of the cottonseed and 
probably it did not move as it seems to me it was designed to move 
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to take part of the soybean meal and linseed meal market—but 
because of our substantially open-door policy for imports of flax from 
the Argentine, flax prices tend not to go up, and the support price 
kept it from going down. So we had almost a frozen situation in 
terms of a distortion of the feed value equivalent among your high 
protein meals. 

Now, Senator Young, I just got the figures from the Department of 


Agriculture the day before yesterday. Il am sure you already have 
them. In calendar year 1953 we brought in 141 million bushels of 
oats and barley into the United States. Corn is protected—that is the 


principal feed—at 90 percent mandatory minimum support. pric 
The price supports are distorted by reducing them out of their fee 
vaiue equivalent position of the competitive feeds with corn 

I dare to say to you that vou will find the equivalent of that 141 
million bushels of Canadian oats and barley in terms of corn in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation inventory as of December 31, 1953. 
With this distortion and with the continued prospects for imports to 
fill deficit gaps, oats and barley and grain sorghums during this year 
will move strongly into the areas of normal corn consumption and 
leave the Commodity Credit Corporation holding greater and greater and 
greater stocks of corn, whereupon | am sure the argument will be used 
that: “‘There, you see, it is these hiceh, rigid, mandatory supports for 
corn that are buiiding up unmanageable surpluses,’’ where that is not 
the case at all. We are moving corn and oats and barley and grain 
sorghums into the normal areas of corn consumption and replacing 
them with, I think we could say, almost. unlimited, when it comes to 
141 million bushels in 1953—imports of oats and barley, principally 
from Canada. 

Senator Young. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. Tavsorr. Yes. 

Senator Youna. I think Mr. Christianson from Minnesota pointed 
out accurately that one of the areas of greatest increase of dairy prod- 
ucts has been our own State of North Dakota. That inerease will 
continue undoubtedly in the future because of the low price of oats, 
barley, and feed erains. | see no possible ch mice ¥v he reby farme rs can 
receive a fair price for these feeds if you let these almost unlimited 
imports come in. 

We import practically all of Canadian rye, for example. We just 
pile it up here. We do not need much of it. We certainly do not need 
any barley, but it piles up on top of our surpluses here and depresses 
the price. I think it hurts them almost as much as it does us when 
they dump in that manner. 

Mr. Tausorr. | would just like to point out if this distortion is 
permitted to continue, Senator Anderson, you will have an inventory 
of corn in Commodity Credit Corporation and you can just about 
translate it for Canadian oats and barley right in through North 
Dakota and Montana and Minnesota— oats and barley right on down 
into the corn belt in terms of the distortion of the pricing and feed 
value equivalent with additional whatever number of hundreds of 
millions of bushels of corn in Commodity Credit Corporation inventory 
that ordinarily would have been feed. 

Senator Youna. The average price of oats, I believe, in North 
Dakota is somewhere around 55 to 57 cents a bushel. That is awfully 
low compared with other areas of the United States. Certainly 
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farmers who are having to sell grain at that price or near it should go 
into the dairy business, the cattle-feeding business, or something else 
to try and find a better price for their grains. 

Senator ANpERSON. I think there are many people who do not 
always agree on the exact measures of agricultural policy who may 
still be just as thoughtful and helpful of “the farmers’ interests as if 
they had not taken that position. I recognize that Senator Thye 
and Senator Young and Senator Aiken are just as interested in the 
welfare of the farmer as any human being could be, and while your 
organization has not agreed with my agricultural programs— 

Mr. Tausorr. Part of them. 

Senator ANpErRsoN. I think you would have to admit that when I 
was Secretary of Agriculture I tried my best to be helpful to farmers. 

Mr. Parton. You did. 

Senator ANDERSON. So it is not, Mr. Patton, always whether we 
subscribe to a particular individual legislative suggestion at the par- 
ticular moment. I agree with you thoroughly in what you have been 
saying about the importation of these oats. Senator Young has 
been talking about it and Senator Thye has been talking about it, 
and it is just about as important to correct a situation like that, which 
is destroying things for the American farmer, as it is to argue whether 
our mandatory limit shall be 90 percent and then have the actual 
limit be 70 percent. The administration of these laws is what really 
counts. 

I could have dumped 7 million bales of cotton on the American 
market and—if you will permit a nice, elegant expression—just 
gutted the cotton farmers of this country. But we moved every bale 
of it outside the United States and let the farmer get 40 cents where 
he thought he was going to get 30 cents. That to me is what the 
Department of Agriculture is for, it is what the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is for, and it is what we all need to work together to 
accomplish. 

Even though Senator Young and Senator Thye and others on that 
side may differ with me on where we think the support level ought 
to be, I recognize them as the stanchest friends of agriculture that the 
American farmer could have. I just hope you do not rule Senator 
Aiken and me out of the fraternity entirely because we start off on 
different theories. 

Mr. Ta.rorr. Senator Anderson, we have always had a high per- 
sonal regard for Senator Aiken and yourself. We recognize the dif- 
ferences as honest differences of opinion. We think we have as 
great a right to our opinions as you have to yours. 

Senator ANDERSON. I do not want to keep you from having them. 

Mr. Tatnorr. I want to say this, I am completely confident, and 
the record bears me out, that whether you were for mandatory supports 
while you were Secretary of Agriculture or whether you were for some- 
thing else philosophically, and whether you made whatever effort you 
may have made to get the law changed, the fact remains that while 
the law said 90 percent supports, you did administer it so that the 
farmers got as nearly 90 percent supports as it was possible under 
your administration. I want to make that comment. 

I would like to go on to two more steps. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to say that if you lived in a part of the 
country that had to pay a dollar a bushel or more for these 47 cent 
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oats we hear you are raising, you would be concerned somewhat with 
the economics of the situation, too. 

Mr. Tausorr. That is right. I would put my concern, however on 
figuring out how to support the dairy product prices and the chickens 
and eggs and fruits and vegetables on a level th at would enable me to 
pay a price for barley and oats that those producers could afford to 
raise it for. 

The CuarrmMan. That is being done through marketing agreements 
that are available to farmers in all parts of the country 

Mr. Tatsorr. The next step in this program was the announce- 
ment, after everybody that I have contacted—and that is a great 
many people, both Senators and Congressmen—expected, based on a 
previous statement, that the sup port price on dairy products might be 
dropped five percent from 90 to 85 percent, therefore it was something 
out of a clear sky that they were dropped to 75 percent. 

If you will analyze the economics of this re that leaves the 


dairy farmers, unless Congress takes some action, no choice from a 
cold-blooded standpoint of their cows, but 4" ‘ein their political 
strength. ‘The economic pressure forces them join their political 


strength to force further down the cost of their fee ls, which are oats 
and barley and the high-protein feed supplements and grain sorghums 
in some areas. With this distortion of feed value equivalent, the 
thing that happens is that the corn farmers get sore. They get sore 
at the producers of on barley, and grain sorghums because they are 
taking their market. The soybean ae gets sore at the cotton 
farmer because his cottonseed meal tends to push into his market and 
the flax farmer gets sore at the cotton farmer and the soybean farmer 
because with this distortion, both of them tend to push linseed meal 
out of the high-protein feed supplement market. 

So you have set the economic pressures in force for the political 
division within agriculture itself. Then we drop dairy support prices 
from 90 to 75 percent. hs at evidently is the trigger that is designed 
to detonate one at a time these time bombs in terms of this distortion 
of feed value equivalent pricing throughout agriculture during the 

year 1954. 

Dairy products in my opinion have been made a political target 
beyond all relationship to the amount of the so-called surplus or to 
the obvious methods of dealing with that so-called surplus of dairy 
products, for which I want to pay my respects to you, Senator Aiken. 
You have had bills introduced for I think as far back as 8 or 9 years in 
an attempt to get congressional action to deal with that phase of the 
problem. 

So that, gentlemen, is the picture. We can only present it to you 
as to exactly what has been done. I think it was deliberate. There 
may be differences of opinion. Maybe somebody thinks they did not 
know any better, but I say to you on the basis of the developments and 
the statistics and the knowledge and information in the Department 
of Agriculture since the early 19: m s, if this campaign was not set up 
deliberately to force the pressures to destroy oe mandatory support 
prices and to make corn the bublis enemy No. 1 a year from now with 
greatly increased stocks in the Commodity Cre Corporation, it 
would take a level of stupidity in the Department of Agriculture that 
is absolutely incredible. 
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So we can take our choice. It was either a comple tely Machiavel- 
lian program designed to set up these economic pressures to force 
political support against the 90 percent plain support prices, or it was 
just because they did not know any better. On that basis. I do not 
know, but I assumed that when Congress passed a law—whatever it 
was—that it was expected that administrators would carry it out 
honestly and to the best of their ability, to carry out and implement 
it and make it work, whether they agreed with it or not. 

I want to summarize briefly this way, and I will get Senator Aiken 
now, as to why I| think whatever is done will best be done by a package 
proposal out of this Congress—I hope out of this committee. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, might I just ask whether you think 
there be any danger of making it mandatory that the Secretary of 
Agriculture increase the supports on dairy products after they have 
lapsed and gone to 75 in the course of the spring months of this year? 
Would there be any danger to this extent that while we were endeavor- 
ing to create the legislative incentive and legislative acceptance and 
as that debate was taking place it became obvious that we would pass 
the legislation, and the dairy provision would be incorporated in the 
package bill, the speculator or the investor might go out into the 
market and accumulate great inventories of the di airy products at 
the low level? Then when C ongress enacted and made higher sup- 
ports mandatory, and those higher supports went into effect, the 
producer would not get the benefit because he did not have control of 
the inventory, but the investor or speculator had the inventory and 
would get the benefit of that markup on it. Is there a danger in that 
phase of it? 

Mr. Tausorr. Senator Thye—and of course this can only be a 
matter of opinion based on such information as I have—I would 
suggest to you that, based on my own thinking, that the farmers since 
the announcement have had it taken out of them and the “y are now 
down to about the price they will get at 75 percent of parity. I think 
that you would find that few of the trade—at least I have not been 
able to locate anybody or hear of anybody—lI think you would find 
few of the trade indeed aa be willing to gamble because that runs 
into a great deal of money, that the Congress will put it back up to 
90 percent. 

Our information indicates that they have been emptying their pipe- 
lines and buying only on a hand-to-mouth basis from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

Senator Tuyn. In other words, the producer group is emptying their 
pipelines? 

Mr. Taxsorr. And the trade. 

Senator Ture. I do not think you got the point of my question, 
Mr. Talbott, or I did not state it well. If the support price goes down 
April 1 and we spend 6 weeks or 2 months debating the question and 
finally come out with a bill that does make it mandatory that the sup- 
ports go to a higher level, there would be sufficient time for the investor 
to go in and buy up large stocks of dairy products, with the antic ipa- 
tion that when Congress passes a bill there will be a higher level of 
supports and thereby the whole market struc ture would be stiffened or 
raised. He would then be the beneficiary of the increase in value of 
whatever inventories be had on hand 
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Mr. Tatsorr. The best way I would know to handle that would be 
for the Congress to move verv quickly and pass an interim bill, make 
it 90 right now and then incorporate the sa 
bill. 

The CHarrmMan. May I ask you this. There is a way to correct 
the situation Senator Thye speaks of. Would the Farmers Union 
oppose legislation that was not in a package bill if it were intended t 
prevent speculators from doing the very thing that Senator Thy: 
fears? . 

Mr. Tatsorr. No, of course not, Senator Aiken. I just said | 
thought an interim bill, a 3 or 4 months bill, to put dairy products bac 
to 90 percent 

The CHarrMan. If it is good for 4 months, why not make it per- 
manent legislation? Whv would vou not support that? 

Mr. Tatsorr. I will tell you. In the Congress—no one knows this 
better than you gentlemen—you have got a large group of city Con- 


me thing in the long-range 


gressmen. Historically a very substantial percentage of them have 
supported farm legislation. ‘The Secretary of Agriculture in what 
. : 4 


seemed to us, and as it was interpreted by the press, in his call for a 
political revolt of consumers against these so-called high, rigid pr 


supports when he was before this committee in Ja 





I nuaryv, has put a 
lot of pressure on those city Congressmen to go against the farm pro- 
gram. They have got to have something. You have to take into 
account in any legislation that passes Congress, the interests of what 
used to be called the old cotton bloc You just have to count noses 
On a basis of the makeup of Congress, you have got to have a sub- 
stantial bloc of votes from Republican members 

You have got three groups to deal with in whatever the Senat 
does or whatever the House does—and this is perhaps more particu- 


larly true in the House because of the large numbers over there, based 


upon population, as it is not true in the Senate—you have got to have 


something that the southern peopl il go along with, and that a 
large part of the city people will go along with or their Members of 
Congress, and a substa tial group of the Mi west Republicans. | put 


it as Midwest Republicans because as to attitude on this matter, tl 
have a somewhat different attitude from some of the other Rep 
lican Members of Congress. 

So whatever you are going to get through this Congress in the way 
of farm legislation, it is going to be so decided that one group does not 
feel “If we pass a permanent dairy bill 

Senator Younc. Would you yield ther 

Mr. Tausorr. 1 suppose we might as well talk about this thi 
right out on the table. I can, so long as you gentlemen have time 

Senator Young. Would you not agree that all this uncertainty 
about the future level of prices, the future support levels and every- 


» 


thing else, has tended to do untold injury to our whole economy 

This butter thing is a good example. No one wants to hold butter. 
They all want to dump it on the Government. They do not know 
what the price is going to be in the future. 

We do not know what the support level of wheat is going to bi 
next year. I think as soon as we possibly can, we ought to come to a 
showdown on this legislation and find out what the program is going 
to be for another year. I do not know of anything that would do 
more to bring about a depression than all this uncertainty. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Talbott, if you were sure that 90 percent sup- 
ports were not to be extended into the future, would you oppose any 
farm legislation this year? 

Mr. Tausortr. No, of course I would not. 

The Cuarrman. Then why do we not find out whether you have 
the votes to write 90-percent supports into the law. 

Mr. Taupzort. I have. 

The CuarrmMan. And whether you have the power; you control the 
Congress, both Houses? 

Mr. Tauzorrt. I just contacted enough that I know—— 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you mean, control the Congress? 

Mr. Tausorr. I do not control anybody. 

The Cuarrman. You have the votes, you said. 

Mr. Tarsorr. No, [ said I have found out. 

The Cuarrman. I know what you said. 

Mr. Taxsorr. I beg your pardon. Perhaps the gentleman could 
read it back. If I understood your statement you said, ‘“ Perhaps we 
ought to find out what the Congress would do on 90-percent supports,” 
and I said Ihad. I did not say I had anybody. I said I had found out. 

The Cuaarrman. I said, “If you have the votes,” and you said, “I 
have.” 

Mr. Taxsorr. I am sorry. I did not understand your question. 

The Cuarrman As I understand it, you will oppose any agricul- 
tural legislation unless you get exactly what you want in it? 

Mr. Tausorr. No. 

The Cuarrman. Then why do you say you have got to have one 
package or nothing? 

Mr. Tatsorr. Might I conclude? It isn’t what I would oppose, 
it is what I believe will not be possible to do in Congress. 

The CHatrMan. You believe it is possible, then, to extend 90- or 
100-percent supports indefinitely for all commodities; I understand 
that now. 

Mr. Tarsorr. No; I do not believe that is possible in this Congress. 
May I state what I think is possible? 

The CuarrMan. Yes; go ahead and state what you think is possible. 

Mr. Taxsorrt. So there is no question about my alleging that I 
control anvbody, because I do not. 

The CHarrman. Apparently you do have votes in Congress to 
block any action on correcting the dairy situation and the wool 
situation. 

Senator ANpERSON. May I just get in one statement here to show 
you why I think a lot of us are confused? On Friday’s or Saturday’s 
news ticker, Senator McCarthy had something to say about cheese 
prices and he said that the Government was buying cheese at— I am 
not going to be held to this exactly, but something like 24% or 27% 
cents or 37% cents, and selling it right back to the same people at 
30 cents. Maybe somebody knows this statement better than I do. 
But the statement inferred that one company had a profit of a half 
million dollars by that operation. I do not know anything about it, 
but I do think that if we are starting in to buy and sell, it has some- 
thing to do with what Senator Thye stated. 

The Cuarrman. May I state that Senator McCarthy’s statement 
was not true. 

Senator ANDERSON. I started on the assumption that it was. 
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The Cuarrman. I am not inferring that any other statements he 
may have made were not true, but that one does not happen to be. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am just saying that cheese is a little bit out 
of my element and is a Wisconsin product. I assumed that somebody 
from Wisconsin called his attention to it. 

The CuarrMan. All I can say is that they are buying cheese for 
38 cents a pound, and after April 1 and the 75-percent supports go 
into effect, it will be available for sale not only to the fellow who 
made it but to you or me or anybody else at about 4 cents a pound 
less under the law. His statement was not correct. 

Senator ANDERSON. I could not understand it. I would like to 
know what legislation Mr. Talbott thinks is possible from this 
Congress? 

Mr. Tausorr. I would be glad to tell you. And I again want to 
make it clear I do not have any votes. 

The CHairMAN. The Senator’s statement was not correct, assuming 
he made the statement. 

Mr. Tausorr. May I start over by reaffirming my previous state- 
ment that I do not control any votes. So that you may get an 
understanding of why I believe certain things can be done, which I 
shall enumerate, in this Congress, everybody is aware, of course of 
the historic, political, and economic problems between cotton, cotton- 
seed, cottonseed oil, oleomargarine, and diary products. It is quite 
a historic thing and I think well known to everyone that cotton people 
have not generally been very sympathetic to doing anything to help 
the dairy farmers, and vice versa, for those old historic reasons. 

However, I have been in Washington much, if not most of the 
time since early in January, not trying to control votes but trying to 
find out the attitude. A sound, in my opinion, cross section of the 
leadership of the Congressmen and Senators from the cotton area, 
when they understand what has been done in the distortion of these 
feed value equivalents and what that will do to put corn in a position 
where it will probably be impossible to extend mandatory supports, 
they are very realistic. They know if we lose corn, we lose wheat 
and if we lose wheat and corn, that nobody could hold cotton at 
90-percent supports. And cotton at 90-percent support is much 
more valuable to the people in the Cotton Belt than whatever happens 
in the competition between cottonseed oil, oleomargarine and dairy 
products. 

We have contacted, both myself and President Patton, what we 
believe is a sound cross section of the leadership among the city 
Congressmen who represent nonfarmers, who represent consumers. 
We believe—because they tell us and we have no reason to question 
their word, as to what they will do—we have contacted from out in 
our area what we generally call the Midwest Republicans because 
we live in the strongest Republican area in the country, as most of 
you know. If we could do what you have wanted to do for 8 years, 
Senator Aiken—if we use as a base, a domestic food-allotment pro- 
gram—which I know you have been for and I respect and honor you 
for it—to deal with this alleged surplus of dairy products and beef, 
and such other commodities beyond that as you may arrive at in 
your deliberations, but No. 1, at this time in terms of the strategic 
situation in Congress, if you can pass your domestic allotment. bill, 
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and there are many introduced —] do not think you have one intro- 
duced yet, though, in this session, or do you? 

The Cx MIRMAN. Yes, I have one. I think I wil] introduce another 
one, too. 

Mr. Tatsorr. Why don’t you. The more the merrier, 

The Cuarrm ‘N. But I want your support and I do hot want you 
to insist it should be tied in with the drainage of some area in Lou- 
isiana or Providing dams for Nevada, or things like that. 

Mr. Tarzoi '. If we use a domestic food-allotment bill as a base. 
and additionally, if we will £0 along on the matter that I believe Mr. 
Christianson mentioned in his testimony, some loan funds to make 
Possible the establishment of some modernized markets in the perish- 
able crops in some of the big cities where they are pri tty terrible and 
where they occasion a great deal of unconscionable spread between 
the prices farmers get and the cost to consumers, those two things, it 
appears that the representatives of consumers in the Congress will 
g0 along with us then on an extension of the 90-percent mandatory 
minimum Supports on the basic commodities on a mandatory feed 
value equivalent for the competitive and supplemental feed grains, 
and a mandatory extension of 90-percent Supports on dairy products, 

The CHAIRMAN. Would YOu agree to a Support for dairy products 
which was the equivalent of the Support given to the feed grains? 

Mr. Tar BoTT. Yes, my only point, Senator, is there is this historic 
division, these sectiona divisions, jn the Congress. I do not have 
an impression that the People in Congress from the South will go 
along on a single dairy bill because they would be a little bit fearful 
that some Other sections of the Congress that engulfed that would 
hot support them in what they want in an extension of 90 Percent of 
parity supports. 

The Cuarmma N. As a matter of fact, President Kisenhower’s recom- 
mended farm Program would give cotton growers 90 Percent next 
year. There would be no reduction at al] because of the changeover. 
The set-aside Of 5 million bales of cotton would be such that the 
supply would require 90-percent Supports next year. There would 
not be any break at all. 

Then if they kept supplies in line, they would continue to get 
90-percent Support as would the producers of al] the basies. provided 
they keep supplies in line. 

Mr. Tasorr. I think the wheat farmers and the cotton farmers 
and the tobaceo farmers, and as far as IT knoy the peanut farmers, 
have indicated that they are willing to adjust production. 

Senator ANDERSON. ‘Are these the three things: extension of 90 
Percent on basics: mandatory 90 Percent on dairy; and mandatory 
Support of feed grain equivalents 

Mr. Tatsorr. On the competitive and supplemental hich protein 
feeds; competitive feeds and the supplementa] feeds and the domestic 
allotment program. 

Senator ANDERSON. Nothing about foreign trading? 

[r. Tatgorr. Yes, that is all included, 

Senator ANDERSON, |] think the ereatest gold mine in the world is 
the Possibility of mo ing some of this stuff for products somebody else 
las Zot. I would not spend half my time fooling with a lot of the rest 
of it if somebody were turned loose to peddle these products around 
the world. 
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Mr. Tausorr. Senator, I want to make this clear. I am sure all 
of you know what the Farmers’ Union program is, and we here are not 
in any way seeking to compromise it. I stated in reply to your ques- 
tion, what I believed a majority over in the House and a majority in 
the Senate will do. We are not so stinky that we want to get tough 
with everybody, because they do not agree 100 percent with us. But 
this is what I believe can be done. 

Senator ANDERSON. I appreciate what can be done in the present 
legislative situation. I hope you will not mind my saying, I think 
you have minimized what could happen if somebody started to move 
these products around the world in areas where they must be needed. 
I cannot imagine what conditions are like in Korea. I have not been 
there and nobody has invited me there. But I would like to see what 
they are like and I will bet they could use a lot of dry skim powder, 
a lot of butter, wheat, and I would not be surprised if they could use 
a little bit of cotton. 

You might have to ship the cotton to Japan and let Japan make it 
up into cloth and take that cloth into Korea, but that is exactly what 
we did with cotton before. We moved it down into the Philippines 
in exchange for copra that was needed in Greece in the shape of 
margarine. 

Mr. Tauisorr. Senator Anderson, may I only comment that the 
four briefs filed here, all making the whole, are replete with our think- 
ing and suggestions on how we deal with that, and there are a number 
of awfully good bills introduced. The reason I did not include it, | 
was asked by the chairman what I believed this Congress would do. I 
hope they will do a lot more things than that in the foreign field, the 
export field. 

But I am not here to say I have contacted a lot of Congressmen and 
to tell you I think they will do something that there is no general 
commitment on. But these things I have outlined, | believe can be 
done in this Congress. The reason, to summarize, that we feel it 
needs to be done in a package is because of some of these historic divi- 
sions in the Congress by commodities. ‘That is the feeling that I have 
picked up. The cotton people will go along on this domestic allot- 
ment program of yours, Senator Aiken, if they are sure that it is tied 
in the same package so that when they do that they are going to get 
what they want. 

Maybe that is awfully cold blooded and realistic for a guy to be 
talking about before a Senate committee, but that seems to me the 
way you get legislation. 

The CHatrmMan. The only way that the cotton people could take a 
reduction in a support level next year, and that would be in no way 
assured, is in the event of no legislation whatsoever because under 
President Eisenhower’s program, 90 percent cotton supports would 
continue next year. Under the so-called rigid support program, the 
90 percent would also continue next year. I do not know what the 
minimum level of support would be in the event of no legislation 
whatever. 

Senator Younae. Could I ask a question at this point for clarifica- 
tion? I am really confused now. Under the bill introduced, or the 
President’s proposal, would it be mandatory for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to set aside that much cotton, enough to bring the support 
price up to 90 percent of parity? 
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The CuarrMan. It is up to the Congress to determine how much is 
set aside. The final bill is not yet written. Those are suggestions. 

Senator Younc. But under all the suggestions, it would be largely 
up to the Secretary of Agriculture as to how much he would set aside, 
and a set-aside would determine the support level. 

Senator ANDERSON. You said just a minute ago, Mr. Talbott, when 
I talked about distributing these things around the world, there are 
lots of good bills introduced. I would not give you a nickel for all 
the bills unless somebody wants to get the job done. If somebody 
wants to get the job done in some of these dairy products, it can be 
done. If he does not want to, it will not get done. Someone ought 
to move this dry skim milk powder. But it has not been moved. It 
is good food and it should be used. 

Mr. Tatsorr. How the people in Congress can pass whatever legis- 
lation they pass and then see that it is ethically administered to get 
the maximum product that the Congress determined they wanted is 
something you will have to figure out. I would not know about that. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, since mentioning the setting aside 
of the diverted acres, and not permitting them to be used for feed 
crops, I checked with Mr. Kendall and he in turn, with Mr. Stanton, 
and they informed me that it is permissible under the laws for the 
Secretary to divert these acres or use these diverted acres for legumes 
or make any payment in order to keep them out of production. 

Therefore legislation is not needed immediately to deal with that. 
If we get our surpluses into a control, we need not worry too greatly 
about what our price structures will be if we can keep the national 
employment figure at upwards of 60 million. 

If we keep employment up there, we are not going to have to worry 
much if we can just taper off these surpluses that we now have, whether 
it is dairy or whether it is corn, wheat, and these feed crops. The 
act would permit diversion, or use of diverted acres, to other than 
feed crops. There are so many children suffering from malnutrition 
in Pekistan and India and Korea, and throughout that world, that if 
you just put the right type of an organization into that field, you can 
dispose of our surpluses in a humanitarian manner at some return to 
this Government. That is my frank opinion, and I am as concerned 
as I can be these days that we are not getting underway with it. 

Mr. Tausorr. Of course we would hope, Senator, that the Congress 
will, as part of what we think should be a package bill, extend the 
agricultural conservation program which we understand expires this 
year. And beyond that, we hope that—and our testimony I think well 
covers that—there will be an additional conservation incentive pay- 
ments program to give some income to the people who have these 
diverted acres. 

When you cut wheat 20, 25 or 30 percent in acreage, with the price 
even remaining the same, you have cut income. Unless the farmer 
can offset that income with some source of income from those diverted 
acres, he is in a bad way, even with 90 percent supports or 100 percent 
supports. 

The Cuarrman. I think while the Secretary probably does have 
permissive auhority now to withhold price supports from those who 
use diverted acreas for the production of competitive crops to break 
down somebody else’s price level, it would be much more effective if 
the Congress would virtually instruct him to do something about it. 
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I cannot conceive of any Secretary having the temerity to undertake 
such control without stronger directives of an acreage which is equal 
to the total tillable cropland of Ohio and Indiana put together, and 
a million acres on top of that. 

Although it is permissive in the law, I think the Secretary would 
have an awful time trying to enforce it without further direction 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the budget request 
by the Department of Agriculture, Secretary Benson is asking for 
$250 million for ACP payments. $50 million of it is to be used for 
exactly the purpose you have been talking about here, to help take 
care of these diverted acres or to encourage farmers to plant soil con- 
servating crops and keep it out of production of other crops. 

Fifty million dollars will be used for that purpose. I think our 
committee could put strong enough language in the report to take 
care of just what you have been talking about, Senator Aiken. 

The CHarrMan. It could be, if we did not have a point of order and 
I doubt if we would have a point of order. 

Mr. Tauzorr. I would like, however, gentlemen, to call attention 
to this matter, and it looks back to the very brief summary that Mr. 
Christianson read and it is in more detail in his section of this testi- 
mony. If we adopt this domestic food allotment plan, we immediately 
open up a sound opportunity for an expansion of the dairy herd in this 
country by 20 to 25 percent. If the dairy herd were expanded 20 to 
25 percent in a reasonable period of years—dairy feed is principally 
oats and barley and the high protein feed supplements—you would 
have an opportunity for sound use of diverted wheat and cotton *eres 
for your expanding needs for feeds. Whatever public policy deter- 
minations that are made to bring in everything we need from Canada, 
we would then have sound use for diverted acres over a period of 
years ahead. 

The CHarrMaNn. I think we agree that if 30 million or so people 
in the United States who do not have enough of the right kind of 
food to eat today were able to obtain that food, we would not be 
worrying whether the price were 75, 85, 90 or 100 percent of parity 
as there would be no surplus. 

Mr. Taxsorr. If you are able to open up that market, you will 
have shortages of dairy products for a considerable period of time 
ahead, 

The CHarrMan. I am hoping we can at least work out a trial run, 
as they call it, of the food allotment plan and get some experience on 
it. J do not promise; I just hope. 

Mr. Tausotr. Senator Aiken, I think on all of the questions that 
have been raised—and I have not looked back to try to take your 
time on a lot of things that are in these briefs all put together with 
supporting exhibits—I would like to call your attention to our specific 
recommendations at the bottom of my brief beginning on the bottom 
of page 26 and running through page 27 and page 28, for our specific 
recommendations and what we believe can be done in this session of 
Congress. 

The CuatrMan. I hope that we all work together to get the very 
best possible farm program obtainable, and that nobody holds out 
on the basis of “I will not do anything if I can not get everything I 
want.” 
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Mr. Tausorr. I want to restate, Senator Aiken, it is not that we 
are opposed to a dairy bill by itself, but all the contacts we have 
made on both sides indicate that it would not be possible to get 
enough votes, particularly over on the House side, to do one thing 
at a time, because there would be the normal and historic suspicions 
that “If I vote for your bill, maybe you will run out on mine. 

It is just that cold blooded. 

The CuarrmMan. That has been done. 

Mr. Tauzorr. That is the reason we felt, and were not insistent 
or trying to tell Congress what to do, but to tell you what we believe 
should be done, that, whatever you do if you put in a package bill, 
it has a good chance to pass. 

The Cuarrman. You believe if you have a package bill that has 
something in it for everybody, you will get more votes. On the 
other hs und, if you have a package bill which has something in it that 
everybody does not like, they might all decide to vote against it. 

Mr. Taxsorr. I think that is right. If you just put up a bill for 
your domestic allotment plan, without tying to it these other things, 
you would lose too many votes and you would not get it. The answer 
is we have not been able to get it in 8 years that you have been pro- 
moting it, Senator Aiken. We have done eve rything we could. 

The CuarrMan. With respect to the legislation now before the 
Senate, the Alaska and Hawaii statehood bills—there were those 
Members of the Senate who felt by putting them together they had a 
better chance to beat both of them. And either one of them on its 
own would probably pass. That is the other viewpoint. 

Mr. Tausort. I should like to say, Senator Aiken, as a part of my 
brief, our legislative staff here in Washington have made an analysis 
of the administration bill that is before the committee and compared 
it with the Farmers Union position. So that can be filed. It is a part 
of the brief. 

The CuarrMan. It has been called to my attention that, on page 19 
of your statement, you state that flexible a suppor ts have never been in 
effect. As I recall it, flexible supports were in effect for the year 1952, 
but the Secretary of Agriculture fixed the level of support at 90 percent, 
as he was authorized to do under the 1949 law. 

Mr. Tatsorr. I remember the 1948 law. It had an extension of 1 
year of 90 percent. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Tatsorr. Then the 1949 law had another extension of 1 year. 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Tatzsorr. Without checking back in the record, I was under the 
impression that the first Young-Russell-Cooley amendment extending 
the 90-percent supports came in the year following that. 

The CuarrMan. I think that passed in the fall of 1952, and that, 
during 1952, the flexible support law was in effect. The Secretary, as 
he was authorized to do, fixed the support level for basic commodities 
at 90-percent. 

Mr. Tatsorr. I am glad you clarified that. 

The CuHarrMan. So far as I know, there was no objection to his 
fixing them at that level. 

Mr. Tauzorrt. Senator, so far as I am concerned, I think the other 
matters have been well covered in our briefs here, unless there are 
other questions. You have been very generous with your time. 
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Mr. Patron. Mr. Chairman, I wish to express for the Farmers 
Union and all the men who appeared here, our very deep appreciation 
for this time. I have a number of handwritten resolutions from local 
groups regarding this matter, and two resolutions which were printed 
in papers by merchants that we would like to make a part of our record, 
if I may. 

The CHatrMAN. Very well. We do have to draw the line somewhere 
on the number of communications. But we will be glad to put these 
in the record, along with your statement, as being submitted by you. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 

CHELSEA, 8. Da January 14, 1954 
James G. PAaTTon, 
President, National F¢ s Union, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Patron: We, the Wesley Farmers Union Local No. 584 of Chelsé 
S. Dak., are opposed to 2 system of flexible price ropeeet We urge ntir 
of 90 percent supports of our p nt 
tinuation of 90 percent supports under butterfat unt 7 a sound program is pre 
sented by actual farmers 

Unanimot adoy te d by this local. 


a 


Yours feepecttl ly 





program 2s § mum. Ve urge the con- 






THe WestEY FARMERS UNION Loca 
Henry E. Evstn 














P é 
Froyp KINGSLEY, 
Vice Pr l¢ 
GENEVIEVE NASH, 
\ é eta I 

We, the Wesley Farmers Union Local No. 584 of Chelsea, S. Dak., favor a 
expanding public power policy in this country. We are opposed to arbitraz 
decisions of Secretary McKay such as the effort to force REA co-ops to contr: 
for power for 20 years in advance. We favor an expanding, accelerated REA 
program. 

We, the undersigned, fee! that full parity of farm income through mandat 
high price-support laws is essential not only to the welfare of the farmer bu 
the welfare of the whole Nation, for, as the farmer’s income falls to the px 
where he loses his purchasing power, business and labor also suffer, and we hi 
the beginning of a recession such as led to the Gepeens on of the 1930’s. T 
purchasing power of farm families has dropped 6 percent within the st 
and the only thing which has prevented it from dropping further is the f 
the existing law required the Department of Agriculture to maintain pric 
ports for certain commodities of 90 percent of parit ; 

At the end of 1954 this 90 percent of parity mandatory | -< 
expires, and unless new legislation is enacted at this session of Congr 
be replaced by a 75 to 90 percent of parity sliding scak pri ce-support lav 
the case of wheat this wo ild allow the price to drop by an additional 15 per 
a drop of 15 ae recent in the price of our w t would mean a 15 perce 
our gross farm income, ail Gn this avert ge farm, lrop of 15 peres 
come means a 40 to 45 percent drop in income available for family livi 
fixed production costs are paid. 

We therefore urge you to vote against the enactment of the sliding sesle_ pric 
support law, whether the bottom is 60 percent ie parity as in the 1948 act, 75 
percent 2s in the 1949 act, or 80 percent as som yple have suggested 





We urge that you strongly support legis atic mn for definite mandatory farm- 
price supports of at least 90 percent of parity (we would prefer 100 percent p 
at this session of Congress to cover the six basic commodities, all of the feed 
grains, and oil seeds, milk and butterfat, cattle, lambs, and wool, chicken and es 
hogs and other perishable commodities. 

We are in favor of the application of producti yn payments in the support 
wool prices at 90 percent of parity and ask that this sup a rt me ra be extended 
to other commodities, particularly milk and butter, so that the Government, will 
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not enter the market to bid up the price against consumers and build up perishable 

foods in storage. 

We also are strongly in favor of the enactment of legislation which would 
establish a strategic stockpile of food and fiber commodities insulated from 
price-depressing effects current commodity markets. However, we feel that 
costs involved in securing and maintaining such a stockpile should not be charged 
to farm programs. They should, instead, be charged to national security as is 
the case with strategic stockpiles of tin, rubber, etc. 

If the cost of this “strategic stockpile’’ of food and fiber is charged to national 
security as it should be instead of to the farm program, legislation will not be 
needed to increase the borrowing authority of Commodity Credit Corporation. 
However, if these costs are not transferred to national security the borrowing 
authority of CCC must be expanded so that the price-support-loans programs 
may be continued. 

Mrs. Alfred Harstad, Wolseth, N. Dak.; Mrs. Howard Johnson, 
Sharon, N. Dak.; Howard O. Johnson, Sharon, N. Dak.; Olav 
Overwold, Velva, N. Dak.; Victor Peterson, Minot, N. Dak.; 
Victor Peterson, Minot, N. Dak.; Clarence Hangen, Ryder, 
N. Dak.; Peter Sambor, Minot, N. Dak.; Roy Eman, Kramer, 
N. Dak.; Theo. Monsen, Bergen, N. Dak.; Mrs. Aenic Senechal, 
Willow City, N. Dak.; Conrad Helseth, Carpio, N. Dak.; Harry 
Stead, Westhope, N. Dak.; Herman Streich, Maxbass, N. Dak.; 
Tony Sigloh, Kenmare, N. Dak.; Olav Overwold, Velva, N. Dak.; 
Bernhard Wald, Berthold, N. Dak.; John Holm, Rugby, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. Arthur C. Olson, Minot, N. Dak.; Fred Kraft, Karlsruhe, 
N. Dak.; Oscar J. Kaastad, Norma, N. Dak.; Miss Eileen Kjetlien, 
Tunbridge, N. Dak.; Hulon Norheim, Carrington, N. Dak.; 
Mrs. John Oss, Lansford, N. Dak.; John Oss, Lansford, N. Dak.; 
D. A. Schmaltz, Silva, N. Dak.; Frank Deck, Jr., Harvey, N. 
Dak.; Mrs. Wm. Job, Tunbridge, N. Dak.; Mrs. Stanley Las- 
kowski, Minot, N. Dak. 





F We, the undersigned, members of the Priam Farmers Union local, are in favor 

of 100 percent support prices for all farm commodities under the old parity 
formula: 

Harold Binger, Willmar; Albert Hans, Willmar; Reuben Bunnther, 

Willmar; Harold J. Herbron, Willmar; George Malquist; Herman 

Prehusen, Willmar, Minn. No. 2; John Mersbergen; Richard 

De Vries; A. G. Onnen, Raymond, Minn.; Frank Dunlavy; 

Olaf Hamms; Glenn Kohl, Raymond, Minn.; George H. Dirks, 

Willmar, Minn.; Robert E. Magaard, Willmar, Minn.; Willard 

C. Schmidt, Willmar, Minn.; Clarence Siebke, Raymond, Minn.; 

Russell W. Dunlavy, Willmar, Minn.: Nick Wahath, Raymond, 

Minn.; Mrs. Harold Heveran, Rt. No. 2, Willmar, Minn.; Mrs. 

Leo Anderson, Rt. No. 2, Willmar, Minn.; Mrs. Nick Walrath; 

Mr. LeRoy Myers, Rt. No. 3, Raymond, Vinn.; C. W. Onnen, 

Rt. No. 1, Raymond, Minn.; Kenneth W. Onnen, Rt. No. 3, 

Raymond, Minn.; Alfred Hauser, Rt. No. 3, Raymond, Minn.; 

Vrs. Kenneth Onnen, Rt. No. 3, Raymond, Minn.; Mrs. C. W. 

Onnen, Rt. No. 1, Raymond, Minn.; Leo Anderson, Rt. No. 2, 

Willmar, Minn.; Mrs. Harold Binger, Rt. No. 2, Willmar, Minn. 





We, the undersigned, members of the Priam Farmers Union local, are in favor 
of 100-percent support prices for all farm commodities under the old parity. 

Harold Binger; E. S. Barker; George Malquist; Herman Pedersen, 

Willmar, Minn., Route 2; Richard D. Uries, Willmar, Route 2; 

Harold Heneron, Willmar, Route 2; A. G. Onnen, Raymond, 

Minn.; John Mersbergen; John Kleassen; Reuben Biermielost, 

Willmar; Albert Hans, Willmar; Frank Dunlavy; Robert Ma- 

gaard, Willmar, Minn.; George H. Dirks, Willmar, Minn.: Olaf 

Hamnes; Willard C. Schmidt, Willmar, Minn.; Glenn Kohl, Ray- 

mond, Minn.; Clarence Siebke, Raymond, Minn.; Russell A. Dun- 

lavey, Willmar, Minn.; Nick Walrath, Raymond, Minn.; Leo 

Anderson, Willmar, Minn.; Mrs. C. W. Onnen, Raymond, Minn.; 
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Mrs. Leo Anderson, Route 2, Willmar, Minn.; Mrs. Harold Brigs, 
toute 2, Willmar, Minn. 


——— 


We, the undersigned, members of the Priam Farmers Union Local, are in favor 
of 100 percent support prices for all farm commodities under the old parity formula. 
Mrs. Harold Heveron, Route 2 Willmar, Minn.; Mrs. Harold Binger, 
Route 2 Willmar, Minn.; Mrs. Richard De Vries route 2 Willmar, 
Minn.; Mr. Leroy Myers route 3 Raymond, Minn.; Alvin Hans, 

route 2 Willmar, Minn.; C. W. Onnen, route 1, Raymond, Minn 
Kenneth W. Onnen, route 3, Raymond, Minn.; Alfred Hauser, 
route 3, Raymond, Minn.; Mrs. Kenneth Onnen, route 3, Ray- 
mond, Minn.; Leo Anderson, route 2, Willmar, Minn.; Mrs. Leo 

Anderson, route 2, Willmar, Minn. 


[From the Cut Bank (Mont.) Pioneer, March 18, 1954] 
[Paid advertising by Frances Manley] 
PARITY FOR THE FARMERS 


Being as the State of Montana is a majority agricultural State, the undersigned 
businessmen of this city feel that it is most imperative that we work side by side 
with those attempting to maintain a farm program which will enrich and develop 
the agricultural activities wherever they are a major industry or source of 
livelihood. 

In view of the above conclusion, we, the following businessmen of this city 
(resolve): 


That we go on record opposing any effort on the part of any Congressman, the 
Department of Agriculture, or any agency for attempting to disrupt the stabili- 
zation program, affecting all farm commodities. 

We further resolve that Congress not only maintain 90 percent of parity, but 
shall try to establish 100 percent of parity for all farm commodities. We do not 
favor any tendency toward flexibility of price supports, but urge Congress to 
maintain a production control program, which is necessary in order to have sta- 
bilized price support. 

We further resolve to condemn any form of prosperity based on war and 
bloodshed, but favor a genuinely sane and sound economic program, particularly 
for the producer, which shall be based on industry, security, and individual 
initiative. 

We further urge all business groups in other cities of this State, as well as those 
of other agricultural States, to go on record favoring similar resolutions. 


eorge Meister, army store 


N. J. Kemmer, Minneapolis- Moline. ( 
( eorge Motarie, Ge rge’s Bart er Snop. 


D. X. Smith, auto dealer. 


1 
1 
> 
\ 

































J. W. Stack, contractor. Ralph E. Getter, Getter Trucking. 
C. H. Abraham, plumbing and heating E. C. Clapper, auto dealer. 
contracting. S. B. Hoge, Fashion Cleaners 


Carl Nelson, H. Earl Clack Co. 

George H. Platt, CPA. 

R. L. Ross, insurance. 

C. R. McShane, hardware. 

Walter E. Peoples, hardware. 

C. E. Larson, clothing 

Paul Arndt, drugs. 

Bruce A. Safley, Monarch Lumber Co. 

A. J. Myrhow, Cut Bank Jeweler. 

Orin E. Knutson, radio shop. 

John R. Price, service station. 

E. Evenson, Glacier Motor Co. 

Wayne’s Standard Service. 

Alton W. Hanson, garage. 

Carl S. Brandvold, music store and 
rental property. 

Seymour M. Dobson, radiator and glass. 

J. D. Woon, oilfield lumber. 

John W. Platt, body shop 

Cordious McCree, Mack’s Key Shop. 

Tony Mitch, Rieder & Co. 


3. 
M. F. Schwingel, Cut Bank Motors 
Florence Ingram, Florence Beauty Shop 
R. M. Hatch, ApplianCenter 
Julia Thorpe, Wagon Wheel Cafe 
C. H. King, Smokehouse Barber Shop 
W. B. Stephenson, Cut Bank Meats 
John L. Fry, sporting goods 
E. J. Mevers, ladies clothing. 
W. E. Freed, ca 
Robert C. Warren, service station 
Wilbur Werner, Lawyer. 
E. O. Boyle, accountant 
R. S. Lovsnes, furniture store 
H. H. Bell, Bell Chevrolet Co. 
J. R. Moreen, Moreen-Murphy Motors. 
Tom’s Union Service 
A. H. Kirsch, International Elevator Co 
J. W. Hovt, Valley Motor S ipply Co 
J. F. Neil, electric construction 
C. J. O’ Neil, O’Neil Plumbing & Heat- 
ing. 
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A. P. Kovatch, Tire & Repair Shop. 

Evan C. Essex, Dodd’s Wholesalers. 

Kathryn N. Baker, Duncan’s. 

Frank Richter, Cut Bank Shoe Repair- 
ing. 

George N. McCabe, oil operator 

William Bolton, Bill’s Barber Shop 

E. P. Skabo, Glacier Distributors 

Quality Cleaners & Laundry. 

Paul A. Wolk, accountant 

G. E. Cl 

Mary R. Blomstrom, real estate and 
insurance. 

+. O. Blomstrom, Glacier Gift & Floral. 
A. Burgin, Burgin’s Cafe 





ambers, abstractor. 








( 

] 

] P Ebert, garage Owner 
W. E. Larson, grocer 
Paul Shelby, Stand: Oil agent. 

I surance and real estate. 
| 

C 


<. Clarkson, Kenny’s Motor Service. 





. E. Peterson, Greeley Elevator. 


F. Armstrong, Pioneer Distributors 
Texaco Products 

H. H. Schaefer, Gamble Store, Furn 
ture Mart, furniture exchange 

H. W. Willis, Federal Bakery. 

Harold B. Dye,. insurance and real 
estate. 

Farmers Trading Co., Ine 

Anderson Implement Co., Ine 

N. O. Johnson, Farmers Union GTA. 

Ralph Chase, Cut Bank Sheet Metal. 

talph Morris, sand and gravel dealer. 

H. E. Deming, Farmers Union Co-Op 
Association 

Ed J Fauque, Frenchy’s Trucking for 
Sand and Gravel 

Munt & O’ Dav, mimeo ship. 

Joseph J. Johnson, Rieder Hotel. 

Frank C. Leech, Glacier Hotel 

Thelma Lee Parker, Parker Rooms. 

Clara Posey, Rose Room. 





Anyone who was not available when the above petition was circulated is urged 
by Francis Manley to drop in at the Cut Bank Pioneer Press and add their signa- 


ture to the lis 


be added, and you are urged to sign at 
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It is the desire of those circul: 
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\ eigel Dra 
G Wils manager, g er 
Nagel & Sons, Plumbing and Hea g 
C 
Walliv’s I r Shop 
Rav Laning (mechanic). 
T. Ex on (railroad agent 
Wali 1s (St mv Vacuum 





Pure Food Market (Elmer W. Gleason 
Nitschke Furniture Store. 

Ed. A. Sellner (Duffy’s Tavern 
Peterson-Biddick Co., produce 

Charles Anderson (implement and auto 





Thurston Ham, accountant 
Floyd | redenburg 
tural instructor 
Farmers Union LP Gas Co. (Wm. C 
Rempfer, manager). 

V EK. Pruett oil bulk station 

Ix pp Chevrolet (C. E. Kipp) 

LD. D. MeChesnev. 

Marshall-Wells Stores by Cy Meszaros, 
partner 

Cliff’s Hardware (C. P. Howe) 

Ralph Washburn, Edgeley Locker 
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(Whereupon, at 12:28 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, 1954 


Unttep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEstRrY, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:20 a. m. in room 32 
Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken (chairman) presiding. 
Present: Senators Aiken, Thye, Hickenlooper, Williams, and Hoey. 
Senator Tuyr (presiding). If the committee will come to order, 
we will proceed. Senator Aiken sent word to me he was unable to be 
present at the opening hour and asked if I would assume the respon- 
sibility of calling the committee to order and proceeding with the 
hearing. If you would move up here and take a chair, Mr. Flory, we 
will proceed to hear your statement. You may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN H. FLORY, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
POULTRY AND HATCHERY FEDERATION, DEFIANCE, OHIO, 
ALSO REPRESENTING THE NORTHEASTERN POULTRY PRO- 
DUCERS COUNCIL, THE NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION, 
AND THE SOUTHEASTERN POULTRY AND EGG ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Fiory. My name is Benjamin H. Flory. I reside at Defiance, 
Ohio, where I engage in the operation of a poultry hatchery and a stock 
and grain farm. 

I am here today in my capacity as president of the American Poultry 
and Hatchery Federation, which is a nonprofit corporation organized 
under the laws of the State of Rhode Island and which has its national 
headquarters at 521 East Sixty-third Street, Kansas City 10, Mo. 

1 am also representing four of the leading poultry organizations of 
the membership of the National Poultry Producers Federation. 
Member organizations of the National Poultry Producers Federation 
include the American Poultry and Hatchery Federation, with a 
national membership of over 4,500 poultry breeders and hatcherymen; 
the National Turkey Federation, with a membership of over 9,000 
turkey breeders and growers; the Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, representing over 4,000 breeders and growers; the South- 
eastern Poultry and Egg Association, representing about 6,000 growers; 
the United States Record of Performance Association, representing 
breeders participating in the national poultry improvement program 
which is administered by the United States Bureau of Animal Industry; 
and the Utah Poultry and Farmers Cooperative, a cooperative organ- 
ization of poultry farmers in the Rocky Mountain area. It was not 
possible at this time to have a meeting of representatives of all member 
organizations of the National Poultry Producers Federation. How- 
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ever, representatives of the four largest organizations among its 
membership have met and given their endorsement of this brief. 

The farm problem has been aggravated by thinking based on 
incorrect approaches. To start with, there has been a tendency to 
suggest that the farmer says what he wants. Let’s not decide this 
issue on what the farmer wants; let’s decide on what is right morally 
and economically for the Nation. Let us assume that such a program 
will meet with the approval of the farmer. Let us also assume that 
what is morally and economically right for the Nation will gain the 
support of nonfarmers. 

Next, let us decide what we are trying to do: Is it the purpose to 
assure a constant supply of foods and at the same time reduce the 

violence of price swings, or are we endeavoring to create price-support 
ean ation, the chief purpose of which is to attach intrinsic value to 
a commodity out of all proportion to its real economic value? 

In the poultry industry, we who make our living from the produc- 
tion and sale of breeding stock, poultry, and eggs have come to the 
conclusion that we likely are going to fare best in as free a market 
as it is possible to create. 

We are basically opposed to Government support of any product 
at levels of prices that are high enough to reflect a profit to the pro- 
ducers of that product. However, we have also come to the con- 
clusion that we must reconcile ourselves to the purchase of basic feed 
ingredients at artificially sustained price levels. 

Since all feeders—whether they feed chickens, turkeys, cattle, hogs 
or “what- have-you—compete with one another on equal footing for 
the available supply of feeds, we recognize that support prices on 
grain have little or no influence over the competitive position of one 
livestock product with another. Each of us is required to put up 
more cash in order to acquire grain, though, and our finished product 
becomes dearer at the retail grocery stores. A competitive action 
does set up against us as regards commodities, the production of which 
in no way involves use of such supported farm crops as wheat and 
corn. Mrs. Consumer may decide not to buy a dozen eggs because 
of the high price and in turn she may swing to some other food item. 

Thus, the livestock and poultry feeder finds himself taxed on the 
one hand to pay a subsidy to grain producers. ‘This in turn forces 
his own cost of production upward. At the same time he finds some 
resistance against his own commodity at the retail counter because 
of his higher production costs. 

It is unfortunate that the phrase “parity price’ ever was invented. 
Parity price has no relation whatsoever to the price at which an 
entire supply of a commodity will move into consumption. It relates 
to purchasing power of a unit of the product, and actually may not 
relate to any particular level of price or to any special quantity of 
production. You run into trouble when you try to tie it into a price- 
support program, 

Parity at one time may not be parity at another. In computing 
farm parity, I am told, feed amounts to about 10.7 percent of the 
whole. Any poultryman will tell you that feed accounts for 60 to 
67 percent of his cost of production. Thus, 90 percent of parity on 

1 day may be highly profitable to the producer of eggs or chickens. 
On the next day it may be highly unprofitable. More important to 
the poultryman is the price of ‘feed. 
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Now let us consider the economic importance of some of these sup- 
ported and nonsupported commodities. 

Can you think of a commodity any more common to our farms than 
poultry? Approximately 5 million farms have poultry flocks. Gross 
cash income from poultry and eggs last year was greater than the 
total income from wheat, corn, and all other grains put together, and 
you can toss in the Government payments, too. Poultry exceeded 
cotton: it exceeded tobacco and rice: all vegetables and all fruits. 

Let us quit kidding ourselves about the economic value of corn. 
Its real value can be measured only in terms of the hogs, cattle, sheep, 
poultry, eggs, and milk that it helps to produce. Why, then, do we 
single out certain commodities for support? Most corn farmers 
raise chickens. Most of them have small garden plots. 

Except in the case of the Farm Price Support Act of 1949, which 
embodies the flexible theory of price support, most programs in- 
volving Government aid are designed primarily to grant unrealistic 
subsidies. 

What is our goal? Is it to guarantee a living to a select few by 
establishing a high support price which generates great surpluses that 
in turn are to be pli aced beyond the reach of anyone, either because 
of pric e or because the commodities are sealed away in bins or ware- 
houses? 

It has been said that price supports to the farmer are like unemploy- 
ment compensation to the wage-earner. Are they? Have you ever 
heard of anyone buying a Cadillac out of his unemployment compensa- 
tion earnings? The theory of unemployme nt compensation is to 
provide the unemployed man with minimum funds to carry through 
until he can locate another job. Even then, there is a limit. It is 
an emergency measure. High support prices which guarantee a 
profit, God and the weatherman willing, are far different 

It has been said that the farm-price support is to the farmer what 
the union wage scale is to the wage earner. Of what good is the 
guaranteed wage scale to the union man if he is unemployed? 

The most we should strive for here is a price-support program that 
will help prevent violent price plunges. It should include a mecha- 
nism by which extra production can be encouraged, although I have 
no fear but what the law of supply and demand will furnish all that is 
required in this direction. 

We believe that it is to our interests as poultrymen for the Nation 
to have an adequate reserve of feeds. It helps stabilize our costs: 
but we also recognize that the benefit thus derived can be more than 
offset by extra taxes which must be collected and higher prices which 
must be paid. 

The experience of the poultry industry, we feel, should be held out 
as an example to all. Our industry dauaea o be removed from a 
Government dole several years ago. Not since 1951 has there been 
a surplus removal program in eggs. Believe me when I say that we 
went through the wringer in 1950 as the industry experienced its 
readjustment to a realistic production scale. 

We found that a high support actually pyramided our surplus 
problem each year it was allowed to continue. 

In 1947 the Federal Government under the Price Control Act of 
1942 was obligated to support eggs at 90 percent of parity. . This 
meant a price of about 33 cents to the Midwest farmer for his eggs 
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from January through April and 35 cents from May through July. 
That year the Government spent $58.3 million buying 46.4 million 
pounds of egg solids. 

Remember that the Price Control Act of 1942 had designated cer- 
tain basic crops and certain Steagall commodities which were to be 
supported for 2 years after the end of hostilities so that agriculture 
could adjust itself from the wartime peaks. These were akin to the 
cost-plus contracts awarded industry. 

In 1948, the Government again was to support eggs at 90 percent 
of parity. This meant a price of 35 cents a dozen, on the average, to 
the Midwestern farmer. Feed was extremely high that year. The 
Government spent $36 million buying 28.4 million pounds of dried 
eggs. 

In 1949, supports were left at 90 percent of parity. Again this 
meant a Midwest price of 35 cents a dozen at the farm. The Govern- 
ment bought 68.8 million pounds of egg solids at a cost of $87.2 
million. 

Where was the adjustment that farmers were supposed to be 
making? 

In my own business I should have been extremely happy. This 
expansion each year meant I could sell more chicks or breeding stock 
to farmers to replace older birds. But anyone could see the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

In 1950 the Secretary of Agriculture recognized that this condition 
could not be allowed to continue. He reduced the support price to 
70 percent of parity, which meant a Midwest farm price of about 25 
cents a dozen, or a drop of 10 cents from the year previous. But the 
1950 egg crop had been determined by 1949 chick purchases. He 
bought 82.4 million pounds of egg solids—the largest quantity for 
any peacetime year—at a cost of $79.1 million. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. You say he bought. Do you mean the 
Government? 

Mr. Fiory. Yes, sir. 

Few of us could make money with eggs at 70 percent of parity. <A 
tremendous adjustment occurred on the farm. Thousands of people 
quit buying chicks. We sustained a big mortality in the number 
of poultry hatcheries, but we made our corrections. 

In November of 1950, someone in Washington was quoted by the 
United Press as saying that if the Government did not support eggs 
the succeeding year, the farm price would drop to 20 cents. 

Well, the Government did not support eggs at 70 percent of parity 
or at any figure and at no period in 1951 were prices as low as those 
in the same period of 1950. It took the low prices of 1950 to force 
production in line with needs. 

Senator Ture. If you do not mind a question at that point, what 
was the reduction in the number of birds? 

Mr. FLtory. You mean birds that were placed on the farms? 

Senator Toye. What was the reduction in the poultry flocks? I 
will just read that paragraph: ‘The Government did not support eggs 
at 70 percent of parity or at any other figure and at no period in 1951 
were prices as low as those in the same period of 1950. It took the low 
prices of 1950 to force production in line with needs.”’ 

I wondered what the reduction was in the number of flocks or the 
number of birds? 
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Mr. Fiory. May I ask my executive secretary? 

Senator Ture. | think it would be better if the record showed that. 

Mr. Don M. TurnBuLu (executive secretary, American Poultry 
and Hatchery Federation). 11 percent. 

Mr. Fiory. It was 11 percent. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you had a drop of 11 percent in the 
number of laying hens in 1950. I think the record will give a clearer 
picture with the reduction indicated. 

Mr. Fiory. Aside from 226,000 cases of shell eggs purchased late 
in the spring and summer of 1952 for school lunch programs, the 
Government has not purchased any eggs since except for military or 
institutional needs. 

The Federal Government has never purchased chicken meat in a 
price supporting move. Our great new broiler industry which last 
year accounted for over 900 million head of poultry goes through 
periods of stress, but we know these are necessary in order to maintain 
balance between what we can produce and what the market will 
absorb. ‘The broiler industry currently is in the middle of one of these 
depressing periods, but it will recover. It always has. Some heads 
will roll in the process, but we understand that. Setbacks occur in 
every line of endeavor. 

Last year, 1953, the industry itself moved in and with the help of a 
USDA Turkey Industry Advisory Committee managed to keep 
production and consumption in balance through educational material 
aimed at the producer and the consumer. ‘The producer was kept 
advised of what the market could absorb. The industry itself paid 
for merchandising aids which helped move extra pounds of poultry 
into consumer channels. 

This year it looks like the turkey industry is heading for more 
trouble. In spite of all information that has been released to advise 
producers of the outlook, the crop may be larger than can be absorbed 
readily through regular consumption channels. However, the 
majority of turkey producers do not want Government assistance at a 
level that would guarantee producers a profit on their year’s opera- 
tions. This would only aggravate further the long-time problem of 
holding production in line with normal consumer demand. 

You cannot expect much stability from a price-support program 
that results in unrealistic values for any one crop or group Ol crops 


There is in most instances a strict balance between certain crops whic! 
day-to-day market conditions mirror. ‘These economic relat 
must be maintained. Seasonal changes in supply, plus e¢ 

revised requirements through new uses as a result of research fine 


make it an almost impossible task to create by legislation a pricit 
formula that will provide the fine adjustments. 

But if we must have some sort of artificial pricing arrangement, 
then let us try the flexible system embodied in 8. 3052 or in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949. In either case, the flexible system does not 
guarantee a high flat price such as that under which agriculture now 
operates with respect to the basics. It attempts to follow the normal 
supply and demand forces. Any formula which ignores these pres- 
sures is doomed. 

Earlier in these hearings the statement was made by one person 
that the reduction in dairy supports this year would cost dairymen 
$95 million. This money is not lost to the Nation. The san 
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action must restore more than $95 million to the balance of our 
citizenry, since we all know that a price support program not only 
costs the taxpayer in terms of the value of the commodity plus the 
cost of administering the program, but also in terms of his grocery 
bill. 

Perhaps it will be found that the Nation is being handed a check 
for far in excess of $95 million. Unrealistic supports, in fact, force 
the consumer to pay for goods delivered but not ordered—goods 
that are lockered up in cold storage and not available for consump- 
tion. Who wants to pay the bill for such merchandise? 

To be fair to producers of nonsupported items who will pay either 
directly or indirectly a large portion of the cost of supports, the 
support program must eventually be extended to all related products. 
We don’t advocate this—we simply warn you of the natural trend of 
events. How much longer do you think the Government can sup- 
port certain agricultural commodities without expanding the program 
to include others? 

Let us cease this folly while there is still time. We know we 
cannot create the perfect program. Therefore, let us accept one 
which will most nearly parallel the forces of supply and demand, 
having as its simple goal that of forestalling disaster. 

The set-aside provision of S. 3052 we accept as a stockpile measure 
as worthy as that of stockpiling other items against the day of na- 
tional emergency. Aside from that, we feel that either S. 3052 or 
the Farm Act of 1949, with their provisions for flexible supports, 
most nearly fills the bill for Federal intervention in farm pricing 
activities. 

Let us for once agree on a farn program on the basis of what is 
morally right for the long term and not on one that is politically 
expedient for the immediate future. 

Senator Txuyr. Does that complete your statement? Senator 
Hickenlooper, do you have any questions you wish to ask Mr. Flory? 

Senator HickENLoopER. No, I have not. 

Senator Toyz. Senator Williams? 

Senator WriiutaMs. No. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Williams, you are a real expert in the 
poultry field. I would certainly believe you have some thought or 
something to ask about here. 

Senator WruuraMs. I would congratulate Mr. Flory on the realistic 
approach he has made to the farm program. I hope the other mem- 
bers of the committee will read it. 

Mr. Fiory. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Flory, you are not only a producer of eggs, but 
you are likewise a manager of a hatchery; are you? 

Mr. Fitory. We own and operate a hatchery of 132,000. We have 
a farm. I do not operate the farm myself. My brother operates 
that. We live on the farm. 

Senator Toyz. You have a laying flock? 

Mr. Fuory. Yes; we have. 

Senator Ture. Is it large? 

Mr. Fiory. About 3,000 birds. 

Senator Tuyr. Are they mostly for hatchery eggs or for market 
eggs? 


Mr. Fuiory. We are using ours for hatching. 
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Senator Ture. You hatch for broilers and layers? 

Mr. Fiory. Both. 

Senator Tuyge. Thank you, Mr. Flory. 

The next witness will be Mr. Parsons. Will you state 
name for the record. 











STATEMENT OF LEAVITT C. PARSONS, PUBLISHER, 
INDUSTRY, BOSTON, MASS. 

















Mr. Parsons. Leavitt ( N 


to give you a little broader background from which I sp 
tell you a little more of my background. 

Senator Toyz. That is what I was hoping, sir. That is 
I asked you to identify yourself. 


Mr. Parsons. In this I am using poultry as an example, 


not officially represent any group. 
Senator Tuyz. | just prasnen to get the record complete. 
Mr. Parsons. I will be very glad to cooperate. I am 
in the publication of four magazines: Poultry Industry, it 


field. Yankee Food Merchant, which is a retail grocery pay 
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’. Parsons. Mr. Chairman, I thin 


your 





full 





POULTRY 


ak, 
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reasol 


but I ci 






K In oraer 
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interested 
1 the larm 
er. (And 


two retail drug papers. I am concerned with the total field of distri 
bution. I also, for the past 20 years, have been a teac her of economics 


and am the present head of the economics department of 


x 
the Yew 


England College of Pharmacy. I have a certain background in 
organization work. 
In the First World War I set up the transportation system accepted 


by the French for adapting American troop units to French r 


systems. 


ailWw 2) 


y 


Senator Tuyr. You had quite a task on yo r hands. 

Mr. Parsons. I later became a member of th War Plans Division 
of the General Staff, instructor at the Army War ( ollege in organiza- 
tion, then went back to the National Guard and was retired as a full 
colonel in 1927, which was a long while ago 

I mention that not as any Who’s Who, but in order that you may 
better understand the substance of my statement, as 1 am taking a 
broader aspect than poultry alone. Iam not in a self-serving situatio 
because I do not represent officially any group. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed with your statement 

Mr. Parsons. I want to say immediately that | approve o1 5 2 
and I urge its passage. I want to approve partic larly the introduc- 
tion of flexible support prices which are long overdue. I think flexi- 
bility is both psycholog ically and practically usetul This is not be- 
cause I feel that lower support prices will necessarily curtail the vol- 
ume of production of any crop, but for a other reason. 

Senator HickKENLoopER. Excuse me for interrupting. You sta 
that you approve the introduction of flexible support prices which a1 
long ‘overdue. They have been in the law since 1948 They have 
been temporarily set aside. 

Mr. PARSONS. They have not been effective. Senator. 

Senator HickENLooPrEeR. But they are in the law today. 

Mr. Parsons. I may say the effective introduction, if that meets 


your question. They have been on the shelf, I realize. 
Senator HicKENLOOPER. Since 1947, I think. 
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Senator Turn. Senator Hickenlooper is entirely right, for if no 
action is taken, 1955 will find the flexible provisions operating. 

Mr. Parsons. I apologize for my crudity, because I think I ap- 
peared before this same committee at that time and should have been 
aware of it. 

Senator HickeNnLooprer. I just wanted to make the record clear 
that it is not an innovation. 

Mr. Parsons. I stand corrected. In fact, under flexibility pro- 
duction may even increase in some cases. This is because the oper- 
ating economics of a farm are somewhat similar to railroad economics. 
In both cases most of the enterprise capital is tied up in real estate 
and buildings, consequently most of the operating expenses are fixed 
costs that go on regardless of the volume of business. 

Hence, there is no apparent saving in cutting down volume merely 
because the unit income received is less. The profit formula for both 
farming and railroads is unit price times volume less total costs. 
Therefore, lower prices may still yield and often do yield more profit 
if the volume can be reasonably increased. In both of these cases 
the urge for more business is both apparent and real. 

The most important advantage of the flexible support feature lies 
in its national impact, that is, its importance to the taxpayers at 
large and to the users of those particular crops under surplus. Since 
the free market prices of any surplus crop will ordinarily not exceed 
the Government support level, this means that all the great convertor 
branches of farming, the dairymen, poultrymen, and meat fattening 
industries which together contribute about one-half of our national 
farm income and provide nearly all our proteins, will all directiy 
benefit; it will mean cheaper production of these essentials and pos- 
sibly broader markets for the producers. 

On the better farms flexible supports should stimulate more efficient 
management. On the less efficient the lower supports may shift the 
production from the surplus crop to other fields. One point in this 
connection, your committee should not overlook. The 90 percent 
fixed support price will not and cannot offer either profit or protection 
to the marginal farmers of Amerie: 

It would be silly to argue this as it can be simply proved. I will 
show later some Government figures indicating that over 2,500,000 
of our small farmers are averaging only about $10 a week gross sales 
from which must be deducted costs of operation and their own house- 
hold subsistence. These, as we will show later, represent a somewhat 
different kind of a farm prob lem and cannot either logically or honestly 
be considered as a part of a price support program, the purpose of 
which is to protect our national security by keeping our mass food 
producers solvent. 

Since most of the other special features of the President’s recent 
recommendations seem to have been pretty thoroughly covered by 
various witnesses, including the Secretary himself, | shall not take 
time to discuss them here. I agree heartily with the policy of your 
committee to expand the Department’s activity in soil conservation, 
in agricultural education to improve husbandry practices and in 
research both as to establishing new industrial uses for agricultural 
products as well as broader markets for all our basic crops. I feel that 
your committee should recognize the tremendous significance of 
chemurgy as opening new vistas for the products of American agricul- 
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ture, and you might very properly show your appreciation of this 
safety value for surpluses in recommending a generous expansion of 
Government research facilities and a maximum cooperation with 
private or industrial research organizations. Someday, I feel, this 
new field will warrant a title of its own in future farm legislation. 

Although I thus approve the intent of S. 3052, it does not mean that 
I am satisfied with what it overlooks. I mean the traditional attitude 
of Congress toward the basic parity problem. I regard the Presi- 
dent’s proposals as studied a step toward a better situation, but I feel 
sincerely that unless the Congress is prepared to examine and correct 
a fundamental weakness in the whole present farm program, it will not 
only have failed to have cured the present situation, but will have again 
neglected to simplify, modernize and make more honest the basic 
arithmetical study upon which the present antiquated parity index 
now rests. 

In its present form its structure is not consistent with the economic 
objective of our national program, and further, its original inaccura- 
cies have been magnified by changes in farm technology, so that the 
present proportionate weightings of the original index are now not 
only unrealistic, but they create definite unfair burdens upon some of 
the branches of agriculture they are supposed to aid. 

I have added to this statement (appendix A) for your guidance and 
my later reference a copy of the items used in determining the cost of 
what farmers must buy. I give both the old and new lists showing the 
adjustments approved by Congress in 1950. This list is called the 
index, and it is the philosophy of its weightings that I now condemn 
as both seemingly stupid and actually hurtful. 

I now propose to develop this criticism of our basic parity formula 
and that criticism though statistically pointed, is developed solely 
for the purpose of showing your committee the great opportunity you 
now have to amend your new bill S. 3052 so it can better serve our 
important food producers by correcting these early and costly errors. 

I do not want this criticism to give the impression I do not believe 
in the theory of parity prices. No nation can be strong without a 
strong agriculture, and in the universal competition of progressive 
industrialization an agriculture to be strong must be protected in its 
solvency by offering sufficient economic security to keep up produc tion 
through good times and bad. It is a factor of national defense as 
well as national wealth. 

By 1960 we will have added a population gain greater than all the 
people in the Dominion of Canada. This means new markets for our 
farm products and a further responsibility on this Congress to protect 
our national food supply through some machinery that assures mini- 
mum prices over the long run not lower than the farmers’ cost of 
production. 

We cannot deny the price changes resulting from economic cycles, 
but we can, of course, set up a system that protects farm producers 
in a high average of gross product and encourages the technological 
improvements that tend to reduce unit costs and so keep down living 
costs. This can be brought about by a flexible support-price system. 

Without flexibility, support prices offer a challenge to our freedoms 
because under a free-enterprise system, we cannot continue to offer 

profit inducements that stimulate production in any field unless we 
are at the same time willing and ready to control markets or allot 
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production facilities. Both of these are offensive challenges, and 
under the present 90-percent fixed parity you now face them both. 
You can only escape by a reorientation of your thinking to focus on 
the conditions that bring changes in agriculture and its relationship 
to our whole national economy. 

Some factual angles of this suggestion I will now discuss: It is in 
the traditions of agricultural economics that we find the cause of 
most of our material and social progress. In the further development 
of the same evolution lies, I feel, the great opportunity of this Congress 
and particularly of this committee, if it will seriously and courageously 
take a well-considered step. It need not be radical, but it must be 
taken if Congress is ever to legislate an approach to unsubsidized 
economic security on the farm front. 

To realize this opportunity, two provable premises need to be 
recognized and accepted: one, a historical trend, the other an economic 
fact. 

The historians among you will remember that medieval Europe 
was 90 to 95 percent agricultural. The pressure for food and the 
absence of industry meant people had to farm to live. How then 
were the great cathedrals built? They were built by the labor freed 
from the farms by the introduction of the three-field system and 
horse collar. Thus an agricultural revolution gave birth to a new 
society. 

Centuries later another great economic advance, the so-called 
Industrial Revolution, was also born of agriculture. The widely 
touted technical improvements in the textile industry were not half 
so important economically as the coincidental development of a new 
husbandry that surged forward on cultivated clover, turnips, four- 
course rotation, and the improvement in livestock breeding that these 
winter foods made possible. The labor drift from the now more fruit- 
ful farms yielded industry its needed manpower. Thus the turnip, 
not the spinning jenny, was the real father of our industrial society. 

What I am pointing out is this. The agriculture of America, which 
has led the world in technological advances, has not become static: 
Mechanization and‘ scientific husbandry continue to increase farm 
efficiency, regardless of wars, weather, or political change. Congress 
cannot continue to appropriate funds for agricultural education and 
research without assuming the responsibility for the consequences. 

The growing application of disease-control factors to cut waste and 
of mechanical power to increase production per acre as well as the 
general introduction of applied genetics to both field crop and animal 
breeding cannot be ignored by leaving on the lawbooks a frozen parity 
formula tuned to an age that is past. I might add that the develop- 
ment of scientific principles of nutrition applied now by the farmers 
has created a whole new source of food supply. We have a conversion 
factor in the use of grain which is known nowhere else in the world, 
and combined, with disease control, we have built whole new food 
industries. For instance, commercial turkey production. 

Senator Ture. In which manner did the disease control affect the 
turkey production? 

Mr. Parsons. Turkey production was not commercial except in 
an accidental sense because of certain intestinal diseases, the chief of 
which is known as blackhead. The mortality was so great that large- 
scale production was not then feasible. 
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Senator Ture. How did they overcome that? 
Mr. Parsons. By the use of antibiotics; the use of better husbandry. 
Senator Tuyr. Who was responsible for that? 

Mr. Parsons. I think probably this committee and your Appropria- 
tions Committee making available research through the agricultural 
colleges. 

Senator Tuyg. I think that Dr. Billings, of the University of Minne- 
sota, in his specific manner of brooding the turkey poult and handling 
them in that manner and getting them off away from the poultry 
flocks, eliminated blackhead. From there on you went into the 
scientific field. Instead of having 3 or 4 turkey hens in a barnyard, 
you went into the thousands. 

Dr. Billings, I think, was the one who revolutionized the method of 
hatching and caring for the turkey poult. 

Mr. Parsons. I think you are about right, Senator. 

Senator H1tcKENLOOPER. When they introduced wire netting off 
the ground and got them in out of the wet, they largely solved it 
themselves. 

Senator Ture. Absolutely. 

Mr. Parsons. The point I want to make is, the combination of all 
the features that contributed to better husbandry has given us a 
new source of food supply. ‘To give a specific example, a little way 
south of here in Elkton, Va., lives a friend of mine—Chester Hausch. 
He visited me in New England a month or so ago and told me he was 


raising this year 350,000 turkeys. That is a big operation. He is 
functioning as a business executive. 350,000 turkeys at 10 pounds 


apiece—many of them are sold as broilers, so we’ll keep the average 
down—that is 3,500,000 pounds of food for the American people. 
In tonnage, that is roughly 1,600 or 1,700 tons. ‘That is one farmer’s 
contribution brought about by the very advances in husbandry and 
disease control and wire netting that you gentlemen have referred to. 

Senator HickeENLooperR. And a freezer chest where you can keep 
2 or 3 turkeys for a long period of time and do not have to buy 1 
on the market when you need it. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, sir. 

Now, the increase of the number of tractors on the American farms 
from less than 850,000 in 1929 to over 4 million today further illustrates 
my point. So also does the growth of combine use in the same period, 
from 37,000 to nearly 637,000. And again, note the phenomenal jump 
in the use of laborsaving cornpickers from 9,000 to over 350,000 in 25 
years. All these advances in piston power and mechanization tend to 
increase farm productivity per man-hour at a rate somewhat parallel- 
ing the production gains of industrial labor. It enables an alert farmer 
to harvest more tonnage with fewer men. Not only does it reduce the 
labor cost per unit in agriculture, but it obviously must free more men 
for industrial production and, through new payrolls, offers new cash 
outlets for farm products. 

It has been the failure to recognize and deal with this persistent and 
inescapable trend that led to some faulty thinking on the part of farm 
leaders and some confused legislation on the part of Congress. | 
have in mind the repeated emphasis put on the relationship of gross 
farm income and industrial income. Here it has no significance 
except to illustrate further the basic error in our legislative farm focus. 
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In the 150 years of our history, there was only 1 fleeting moment 
when farm income and industrial income showed a parity. That was 
the year when industrial income caught up with and passed farm 
income. There could be no other time, for, if charted, the percentage 
curve of farm income must go constantly downward because the rising 
industrialization of the country developed so rapidly that the dollar 
values of manufactured goods many times exceeded the great gains 
in total agricultural income. 

Behind all this lies the technological progress of commercial egri- 
culture which, through its greater efficiency, continues to produce 
more products with fewer men. That is why the income ratio has 
slipped from the 2 to 1 of colonial days to 7 to 1 and to its present 10 
to 1. The ratio will probably go higher, but the gross farm income 
by decades is increasing too. When we analyze where the $25 billion 
farm income comes from, the need of revising our antiquated parity 
formula becomes more apparent. 

Agriculture’s real mission is to supply food. The second considera- 
tion I now present is an economic fact closely related in its significance 
to the trend just discussed, but apparently ignored in developing the 
philosophy on which our present parity formula was built. We now 
need a legislative definition of a commercial farm for price-support 
purpose s, for in that lies the cure for many of our present economic and 
political headaches. 

If we approach it historically, the problem becomes clearer. The 
original function of agriculture was not to provide agriculturalists with 
a cash income, but to provide everybody with food. 

Senator Toys. If I may interrupt you at that point, may I ask 
this question: What do you want to do with this man who is providing 
this food when you see that man losing yearly more and more of 
the consumers’ food dollar? 

Mr. Parsons. We will discuss that. 

Senator Toye. You discuss that? 

Mr. Parsons. I go into that, and I will develop that. 

Senator Toye. That is one thing that Congress must concern 
itself with, when you see the producer losing a percent of the con- 
sumers’ food dollar annually. No matter what the farm program or 
the farm production is, it does not reflect on the consumer’s table cost 
or his food cost, because right at the present time you are as low in 
the percentage that the producer receives of the consumers’ food 
dollar as you were in the thirties. Is that not true? 

Mr. Parsons. I think that is a very interesting point. 

Senator Tuye. Is it not true? 

Mr. Parsons. It involves distribution economics and I am not at 
all worried about it. I would expect it to be constantly lower. 

Senator THYE. You mean you expect the producer’s amount of 
the consumer’s food dollar is to be lower and you expect it to continue 
to go lower? 

Mr. Parsons. Per unit, yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. I am now just simply saying that here is the con- 
sumer’s food dollar, and if you divide that and you see that the portion 
that the producer receives of that dollar becomes less year by year 
and that the amount that the consumer pays for the food is still 
increasing—that is what I am getting at. If you are not concerned 
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about that, then of course I am a little bit taken aback, because you 
are an economist with a great deal of experience. 

Mr. Parsons. I am not concerned because I think it is the result of 
changing conditions. Let me explain a little bit further. 

Senator Tuy. In the event that a reduction in cost is possible 
through the mechanized farm method of operation and the efficiency 
of the production, then that should reflect what the consumer would 
have to pay for the product, should it not? What is the use of 
efficiency if it cannot be reflected in what the consumer pays? 

Mr. Parsons. There are other things involved, if | may say. You 
are entering immediately into the costs of distribution, and the 
simplest answer to your question is not what the farmer gets in regard 
to his part of the pie, but does he get enough to keep him in successful 
operation as a businessman? ‘That is No. 

Senator Taye. We Members of Congress must take into considera- 
tion whether he is receiving a just portion or share of the national 
economy. ‘That is the main thing, is it not? 

Mr. Parsons. May I go further with my other point? It is not 
necessarily the percentage proportion that he receives. I can illu 
trate it clearly with this situation. Your committee is well aware of 
the potato crisis several years ago. 

Senator Turn. Yes, it was publicized handsomely. 

Mr. Parsons. I know some of the potato growers, and I know 
some of the people up there very well. I know also of an offer 
through Government channels of a very considerable tonnage of 
potatoes to the city of New York for distribution to the poor, if they 
would come and get them at zero price to the farmer, as far as that 
was concerned. But they could not afford the cost of transportation 
of bringing them to New York and they declined to accept it. 

In other words, the ele ments in the cost of distribution have grown 
so large that the farmers’ share of the dollar might tend to decrease, 
but still, because he is producing more efficiently, his unit income will 
be large enough to pay his production expenses. 

Senator Toye. We cannot ese ape some oO 
morning I asked Mr. Kendall, the clerk of the committee, to give me 
the figures on what the producer * was getting for Maine potatoes. 
The information I received was that the producer was rect iving almost 
65 cents a hundred. We called the marketplace and potatoes ranged 
from 5—which was the ordinary bin run—to choice potatoes at 8 
cents a pound. 

As brilliant as many of you economists are, if you could figure out 
how we would narrow this when the producer does not get a cent a 
pound, and the consumer is paying 8 cents a pound—if you could put 
your brains into that question and solve that question—then we 
would not have to be concerned here with what the price supports 
should be. 

Mr. Parsons. I have some data which I will mail you, with great 
pleasure, prepared by Paul Willis. 

Senator Tuyr. We are delighted to see our chairman here. 
Senator HickeNLooper. I take it that what you are touching on 
referred to briefly in the paragraph before, where you point out a 
turnover of 2 to 1 in colonial days through the 7 to 1 turnover which 
existed for a good many years, and which now, because of the war 

emergency, reflects a turnover in our economy of 10 to 1. 
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Mr. Parsons. What you call turnover, is what I am referring to 
there is the relationship of total industrial income to total farm income. 
That is, our industrial progress, because of a greater number of people 
being freed for industry and a greater unit productivity of labor, has 
advanced faster than our farm progress. 

Sut fewer men on the farm now are producing more food than they 
ever did in the past. We have cyclical variations, but the dollar 
advance is growing proportionate to our population gains. 

In following up, Senator Thye, your comment further, Paul Willis, 
the president of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, a great 
association of grocery people, has been concerned with that very 
problem from their own public relations viewpoint. Their economists 
have made a very detailed study, taking various farm products and 
even some of the processed ones, tracing down through a careful 
survey, item by item, the complete distribution of every cost factor. 

One very interesting thing: The manufacturers’ share, the processor 

you spoke of one that involved no processing, potatoes—but in the 
processing of things, the average manufacturer’s profit was about 

344 to 5 percent; and the average retail store, the grocery fellows with 
whom I am familiar, averaged about 3 to 5 percent. Some chains 
average only 1 cent on a dollar of sales. 

So if both their profits were entirely eliminated, it would make only 
about 10 cents on the dollar difference at the maximum down to 
about 5 cents on the dollar of the housekeeper’s market dollar. 

Senator Horny. What takes the balance of it? 

Mr. Parsons. Transportation largely, and a new thing which has 
come in, which is also attributed to agriculture, this is the process of 
quality improvement. We know it as grading. 

Senator Taye. In the case of potatoes, however, that is done by the 
producer. It does not reflect in the process, because the processor does 
not do a thing except to truck it into his retail place. 

Mr. Parsons. There are studies. I have not figures on potatoes 
and am not qualified to answer that, except by giving you that instance 
where the transportation cost in a bulk product was so great that a 
city declined a gratuity for charity dsitribution because they could not 
afford to move the product. I referred to the offer of Maine potatoes 
to the city of New York, with which you are familiar, Senator Aiken, 
which they declined. 

Senator Aiken, I have been pointing out the development of 
mechanization. The first advances that allowed specialization and 
graduated a farming family into sellers of a surplus allowed the birth 
of industry. It is the continued growth of specialization that has 
lifted large-scale commercial farming out of the category of a way of 
life and into that group of large-scale suppliers of necessities such as 
shoe factories, textile mills, and lumbermen. Economically speaking, 
the land becomes another factory for mass producing needed goods. 
Our present parity formula refuses to recognize this fact and, as a 
result, we have packaged together data that are not comparable and 
so have brought about confusion twice confounded. 

This confusion points up my first criticism suggested earlier, namely, 
that any parity formula based on the economic setup of today’s 
American farm must reflect in its weighted items changes in the size 
of individual farm operations without throwing their profit position 
out of balance. I have called the present for mula or index me aningless 
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and dishonest because it does not do that. It fails because approxi- 
mately one-half the total weighted value of what the farmer has to 
buy relates to his domestic or household economy, which is static and 
does not vary materially in necessary dollar expenditures with changes 
in the size of his commercial activities. 

The second half of this index, and I refer you to the appended page 
at the end there which sets forth the index itself—relates entirely to 
what he buys for the operation of his farm, and consequently, the oe 
paid out for all the items is supposed to vary in amount with chang 
in the size of his farm enterprise. For instance ——- previous 
testimony, a variation of 5,000 or 10,000 birds, or a variation by the 
addition of 50,000-incubator capacity, is essentially, of course, changed 
with the size of the operation. A man would not do that if he were 
not expanding his operation. 

In other words, this formula tries to make up a total by mixing 
constants and variables in nearly equal proportions. You will note 
the upper part is 44 percent on domestic economy, and 56 percent 
approximately on his farm operation. 

As a result, the answer is not honest, since it does not reflect changes 
in the size of his commercial activity. [I am not taking up here any 
criticism of the individual weighted items on the business half of the 
program, which, as we shall shortly see, also deserve both criticism 
and correction. My point here is that we have combined under a 
proposal presumed to be pointed at the commercial farmer, for the 
purpose of protecting his solvency as a businessman producing food, 
both his actual production costs and a lot of other expenses which 
have nothing to do with producing food at all. 

Farms are not generically alike. ‘There are two distinet groups 
This confusion was introduced nearly 20 years ago, and it is surprising 
that some earlier agricultural committees, with a complete breakdown 
of farm income before them, have not before this taken the initiative 
to segregate the sociological factors from the economic factors and 
meet the issue ope nly and honestly. 

The importance of this division is immediately apparent in the 
United States census figures covering the source of agriculture income 
in relation to the size of farm operations. Examination of the 1950 
figures covering 1949 production shows that out of the 5,382,162 
farms, which received $22,052 million, the upper half, representing 
2,741,605 farms, with incomes from $1,500 up, received $20,722,947 ,000 
or 94 percent of the total farm income for that year. These farms 
averaged $7,559 each, and obviously are strictly economic or com- 
mercial enterprises. 

[ am very sorry that I was not able to get a sufficient number of 
additional copies for all, but if you can glance at this little chart 
here, made up from the 1950 census, the green part shows the 2,700,000 
farms that I have just referred to. That isin column 1. The green 
part in column 2 shows their percentage contribution of the total 
national agricultural income, which is a rather startling figure. These 
are the farmers on whom our people must depend for their national 


food supply. 
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UPPER HALF FARMS RECEIVE 94% 


OF ALL INCOME FROM FARMING 
5,382,162 FARMS RECEIVE $22,052,465,000 


VALUE OF FARM 
PRODUCTS SOLD 





Vidas ma 
2,741,605 
a 
UR TTt U 
Average per Farm 
$7,559 


51.0% 


LOWER HALF 
2,640,557 
FARMS 
Under $1,500 
Average per Farm 
$503 


49.0% 





Source: 1950 Census of Agriculture, covering 1949 production. 
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Congress carries a clear obligation to protect their economic security 
by authorizing such support prices as will continue to make commercial 
farming attractive to both capital and labor in competition with the 
inducements of aggressive industries. All these farm operators are 
concerned only with the lower half of the parity formula, and Congress 
should simplify the determination of appropriate parity figures by 
eliminating entirely the upper half of the present formula as not a 
factor in the planning of their business operations. Such an addition 
to S. 3052 as an amendment to the act of 1950 revising the parity 
index would not be in any way inconsistent with the spirit of the 
President’s proposals to the Congress and would be greatly appreciated 
by both the food producers and those conscientious ¢ alc ulators in BAE 
who now spend all their time figuring futile arithmetic 

To make the need for this change more dramatic, let us look at the 
other half of the Nation’s farmers. The lower 49 percent or the 
2,640,557 farms with incomes of less than $1,500 a year, contributed 
in the year 1949 only 6 percent of the total value of farm products sold 
This group represents also perhaps twice 2% million votes, but unlike 
the farmers in the more prosperous and productive upper half they 
are generally a source of extra expense rather than of income to the 
Government. Taken altogether, their average income per farm ac- 
cording to the United States Census is only $503 a year, or less than 
$10 per week. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Parsons, in that respect this committee has 
had some discussion in the last 2 or 3 hearings on the methods used by 
the Census Bureau in taking farm censuses. They list everybody 
living on 3 acres or more as a farmer, and list everybody living on less 
than 3 acres but selling $150 worth of commodities a year as being a 
farmer. 

In our part of the country they are listing all of our retired people 
living on substantial incomes and professional people living on the 
farm, as farmers if they live on 3 acres or more or if they sell $150 worth 
of commodities or more. 

I had a letter just 2 days ago from a very well-to-do woman in my 
State who was very irate because she was put down in a census as a 
poor farmer. Isuppose she has an income of maybe $25,000 or $30,000 
a year, but she was listed as a farmer with an income of, I think, $150 
She did not like it at all, and it gives us a distorted view of the situa- 
tion. 

While it is true that many of them listed as very poor farmers are 
poor farmers, yet some of the most well-to-do people in the country 
are also listed as poor farmers. Previously, in 1940, anyone had had 
to sell $250 worth from a small place to be listed as afarmer. In 1950 
that was cut to $150. If they had wanted to be consistent, instead of 
having that $150, they would have raised it to $500 because the value 
of the dollar was cut in half. 

Thus we get a distorted view of farm income. I do not know why 
they ever cut that income figure from $250 to $150, except that it 
makes the farm situation look much worse. It makes it look as if we 
had nearly 3 million farmers who are starving to death. 

Mr. Parsons. What date was that change? 

The CuarrMan. It was changed in the 1950 census 

Mr. Parsons. The figures I have used here in this chart are the 
1949 production figures. To go back a little further, I can show you 
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also the 1946 figures. In those, one-third of the farms—as of that 
date there were more farms because of the war pressure produced 
SH percent of the total cash income The top 20 percent produced 
73 percent 

The CHarrMan. I suppose there were at least several hundred 
thousand people who were listed as farmers who do not even attempt 
to make their living as farmers. 

Mr. Parsons. Going back to vour statement at the lower end, in 
that same year, 3 million of the 5,800,000 or 52 percent of the total, 
produced only 6.1 percent. That was before the revision that you 
have now referred to, the amendment of 1950. 

The CHarrMan. The census taken in 1950 referred to the 1949 crop 
year. 

Mr. Parsons. But this is 1946 

The CHarrMan. That was when you had to produce $250 worth on 
a small place to be listed as a farmer. But even then if you lived on 
more than 3 acres and had over $25 income trom the land you were 
still listed as a farmer with $25 income. ‘That you see distorts the 
entire farm picture 

Mr. Parsons. With tolerance for such distortion, I went by the 
census figures, which is the best that I could do under these cireum- 
stances. 

Senator Tuy] According to vour ieures there. how do you propose 
to affect that small percent that is producing all of this food? How do 
you propose to go about affecting that or changing it You are 
mentioning it. Do you want to change it? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Senator THyr Why do you want to change it? 

Mr. Parsons. I think it is time we recognized and protect commer- 
cial farming as the very essential business of producing food. 

Senator Toye. Then would you eliminate the man who was down 
in a smaller bracket and who was going to make a very small percent 
or a small contribution to the food production or food supply ? 

Mr. Pa iminate him? 





Vit ‘RSONS. E 

Senator Tuyr. Yes 

Mr. Parsons. From the application of parity? 

Senator THuyr. No Would you eliminate him altogether. I did 
not get the idea of what you are driving at. That is the reason I am 
asking these questions. 

Mr. Parsons. This follows immediately in here. Then you can 
question me if I fail to make it clear 

With this group, clearly their income-tax contribution is negligible 
but their necessary cash out for clothing, food, and household supplies 
t forth in the upper part of the parity formula assumes an impor- 
tance which warrants its use in their case In other words, the present 
structure of the parity including domestic costs should be used for the 
lower group of operators 

S. 3052 fails to recognize any such difference. What I am trying 
to point out is that your committee, in determining the price relation- 
ship of Government supports, in the case of our major food producers 
should use a formula concerned with the costs of production and 


se 


production only. The other great group are largely marginal produc- 
ers, and in agriculture, marginal producers are traditionally poor 
farms operated by poor farmers. There are some exceptions, as the 


chairman pointed out, but they are mostly marginal producers 
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Senator THyr. Would you make the same application to an indus 
trial plant? Would you make the same application if and when an 
industrial plant lost its efficiency, that you would strike them out s 
as to get them out of the way so that you would get down here and 
have a more efficient unit with a lower cost? I am just wondering 
what you are trying to do to our actual free enterprise system in this 
land by your application here. 

Mr. Parsons. That is automatically done under free enterprise. If 
we consider the man who owned a corset factory 25 years ago, who 
inherited it, unless he changed his business techniques to suit the 
changing whims of the customers who control what is produced on 
the farms as mcuh as what is produced in the factories, he was auto- 
matically eliminated. 

The CuarrmMan. You mean if a corset manufacturer persisted in 
making corsets and did not convert to girdles, he was probably out 


of business? 
Mr. Parsons. Senator, you are correct. In other words, the free- 
enterprise system looks after that. He has the option to change the 


same as the farmer has the option to plant a crop that enjoys vogue 
as distinct from one that might be in painful surplus. The other 
great group—that is, the lower part, are largely marginal producers 


and in agriculture, marginal producers—except for the chairman’s 
exceptions—are traditionally poor farms. I have shown you the 


record. ‘There is little economic growth here possible. Their only 
hope is for Government aid or the helpful assistance of a farm coopera 
tive. Until such producers can graduate into the commercially pro- 
ductive bracket, they should be considered purely farm relief cases of 
greater social than economic significance and the efficient business 
enterprises which not only feed this country but sometimes provide 
embarrassing surpluses should not be hobbled in their progressin 

growth by having their important protective support prices tied to 
the unvarying household expenses of the great group of marginal 
men to whom farming may be ‘a way of life’ but certainly not a 
productive business venture. 

My second serious criticism relates to composition or apportion- 
ment of the items in the index. So far as | can discover, except for 
the shifting of some base dates, there have been only two changes in 
the present weighted schedule or computing cost index in over 20 
years since it was frozen in its original form in 1933. In the past 17 
years, in spite of numerous campaigns to thaw out some of its anti- 
quated rigidity there was only one change made. 

In August 1935 interest payments on acreage indebtedness and 
tax payments on an acreage basis were weighted and added. The 
second change resulted from an amendment to the AAA of 1938 
made by the acts of 1948 and 1949. The basic framework of the 
index was unchanged. They merely juggled its contents. 

At this time wages paid fired farm labor was added and although 
the 1909-14 period was retained as a basis, various later dates were 
allowed in figuring parities for different commodities. The addition 
of wages to the production costs made necessary a refiguring of the 
old index of prices paid to keep the total percentage within 100. 
The new weighted values given to both household and farm business 
expenditures are shown in column B of appendix A. No steps were 
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taken to improve their practical application, and the present schedule 
is just as unrealistic as the original. 

The true objective of a parity system is to insure adequate pro- 
duction by protecting the economic security of the farmer. This 
as we have shown is strictly a commercial or economic motivation 
and is not to be encumbered with sociological impediments slanted at 
pulmotoring the marginal producer. 

These marginal men, as you have seen, are not material factors in 
contributing to the national food supply. Traditionally in the 
United States less than 50 percent of the farms produce over 90 
percent of the gross. This fact cannot be continually ignored in the 
drafting of our farm legislation without reflecting on the sincerity 
or intent of those who draft the bills. The farmers are becoming 
aware of the economics of their problem and will someday demand a 
sounder approach. ‘The present index is unfair to all the feed buyers, 
including poultry, and they know it. 

Probably the poultrymen are the worst sufferers from the stupidity 
of the present parity index averages because in their important and 
generally low-profit-margin operations, purchased feed represents by 
far the largest part of their total operating costs. The weighted 
value according to the parity index you have perpetuated is only 
10.2 percent against a 16.7 percent evaluation for price changes in the 
cost of the farmers’ personal food and tobacco. 

There is no change in these legal relationships whether he has 300 
hens, 3,000 hens, or over 30,000 hens as do some of my friends. Their 
food and tobacco intake does not vary with their egg and baby chick 
production, but the cash out for feed bought may vary from 100 bags 
to over 100 cars per farm. Thus a 15 percent price increase, though 
hardly recorded in the parity index, may mean bankruptcy to the 
poultryman. The reason is the present formula is based on arbitrary 
averages only and has no application to any particular farm operations. 

Here is a little parable we use in New England to make this ridicu- 
lous situation doubly clear. There was once a farmer who worked 
his farm with his three sons. Each worked a different line. ‘Times 
had been hard and-they all needed new clothes. A friend said ‘‘T’ll 
tell your rich Uncle Samuel and he will help you. Give me your 
measurements.’”’ So they took their sleeve lengths and their leg 


lengths and their girths and sent them in. And someone added them 
all together and divided by four. And four fine suits were delivered. 


But they did not fit a darn one of the farmers. 

Please examine carefully the attached table of index components 
and you cannot fail to recognize the foolish inconsistencies 1 now 
ridicule. Years ago when this was drawn up, the formula was over- 
simplified. This may have been due to haste, but it does not explain 
the failure of repeated Congresses ever since in their committee dis- 
cussions to have made important basic corrections. No single formula 
can apply to all types of crops. However, a functional basis can be 
developed of great simplicity and more honest application. 

Whereas the diversity of American agriculture makes any single 
parity formula impossible of application, this does not mean that all 
our separate farm products should carry separate parity formulas. 
In fact, we can avoid the confusion of multitudinous items as well as 
the unrealistic rigidity of a single schedule by applying our theory 
of economic maturity to measure changes in agriculture. Then we 
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can resolve practically all our farm activities into only three groups, 
each carrying sufficiently distinctive characteristics to warrant a 
distinctive parity formula and a separate parity control committee. 
For convenience I will call these (1) extensive or primary field products; 
(2) cultivated consumer goods crops; (3) converter forms of farming 

Each of these carries certain features which preclude the product 
falling into any other group. The two distinguishing characteristics 
of group | are (A) the general conditions that all of its end-products 
need further processing before they reach the ultimate consumer. 
I see that Jim McDonald over at the Secretary’s office is asking why 
cotton should be put in the same parity setup as eggs and poultry 
and so forth, because it is not a food. I do not think that is a proper 
definition. I think we should take a functional one, regardless of 
whether it is food or fiber or tobacco. The distinctive feature is 
everything in that group has to be processed further before it can be 
eaten or used. 

(B) In most cases increased mechanization which tends to bring 
about a lower labor cost per unit produced. Obviously, this group 
included the cereal crops, cotton, tobacco, and sugar; also some 
grazing operations. In most of this group, machinery, fertilizer, and 
fencing costs expand, while purchased feed as a weighted factor 
vanishes. In its place the seed item grows larger. 

Group 2 is characterized by increasing trend in labor cost per unit, 
as well as the fact that most of its end products require practically 
no manufacturing processes before they reach the ultimate consumer. 
This group comprises fruit, truck gardening and nursery stock, includ- 
ing all horticultural and greenhouse cultivation. 

Senator Tuyr. However, so far as the vegetables are concerned, 
you do recognize that they have the question of transportation, refrig- 
eration, washing, and so forth. Those factors go into that which, 
while it may not be processed, such as by cooking or grinding, yet 
it has to be handled, it must be kept under refrigeration, it must be 
washed. All of that may be just as costly or more costly than 
processing. 

Mr. Parsons. Senator, I agree with you absolutely. 

In this group also parity formula feed vanishes and is replaced 
by seed. Fertilizer grows in importance while due to insect and 
disease control, machinery also increases. New techniques in market- 
ing, like fancy packaging and quick freezing, and the other things 
you have suggested, may introduce increased consumer grading costs 
clearly not necessary for any primary product in group 1. 

Senator Ture (presiding). But many of those vegetables require a 
great amount of hand labor in thinning and weeding 

Mr. Parsons. May I read back in an earlier paragraph? Group 2 
is characterized by increasing trend in labor cost per unit. That is 
exactly what you are arguing; is it not? 

Senator Ture. I am not arguing, sir. I am just reminding you 
that while some of these theoretically seem so very simple, yet when 
you apply the known facts to them, they are not quite as simple. 

Mr. Parsons. I was emphasizing I was in agreement with your 
statement that the increased requirements of labor are greater per 
unit than in group 1. That was the sole thing I was trying to 
emphasize. 
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Group 3 is characterized by its convertor activities in which the 
end product of many group 1 farmers becomes the raw material for 
the specialized products that make up the livestock fattening, the 
dairy industry, and the poultry business. Here the true percentage 
value of feedstuffs fed averages 50 percent to 70 percent of the total 
production costs. For every member in this group, meat is a main 
product or a byproduct. 

The industrialized dairy and poultry industries, two members 
that contribute on the average about 33 percent of the total United 
States national agricultural income, produce largely consumer goods 
needing practically little further processing before final consumption. 
The biological function of the birds and animals in this group is to 
translate cereals or carbohydrates into organic proteins such as milk, 
eggs, and animal tissue. The price of grain which is the convertor’s 
major cost item, is economically important and as such must be 
recognized in its true value in setting the price of the end product that 
the poultry farmer must receive to stay solvent. 

Under the present formula based on arbitrary values and all agricul- 
ture averages, these phases of farming which must buy a dispropor- 
tionate amount of feed are obviously unfairly penalized by any rise in 
grain price. 

Although these three groups are set up with an arbitrary over- 
simplification to emphasize their dominant characteristics, there are 
of course many borderline cases involving transitional functions or 
processing operations. For example: the point where grass-fed beef 
shifts from group | to group 3 3 and again the group status of canner’s 
field crops. These allocations cannot be debated in this paper, but 
the handling is not beyond the capacity of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

A parity formula that is static cannot satisfactorily remain the 
price measure of an agriculture that is fluid. It must be bent to fit 
new conditions. Only two things can change parity prices. We can 
either shift basic dates when a so-called parity is legally established, 
or we can make changes in the commodities or weighted values against 
which parity is measured. An honest parity formula will avoid 
the meaningless results of averaging incongruous types of husbandry 

In my proposal three separate group parity formulas are establishe d. 
Each group is put in balance and kept in balance by its permanent 
parity committee charged solely with the responsibility of appraising 
the relative cost value of the factors within that particular group. 
For such committees I suggest 5 USDA specialists, and 4 private 
operators, elected by producer organizations representing fields of 
farming within the parity group concerned. In joint session these 
three groups would make up a Parity Commission functioning some- 
thing like our Tariff Commission and coordinating any conflicting 
problems on land uses or of price or marketing practices. 

These committees should have power to establish a basic parity 
pattern that is within the scope of your legislation here, and to change 
relative production cost factors as different types of agriculture change 
in production techniques. Arbitrary and rigid base “periods may not 
be to the best interest of either producer or consumer because improved 
techniques in marketing as well as production make old data untrust- 
worthy and distort theoretical profit margins into purely academic 
calculations of no practical value. 
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If you consider the consumer gains through the improvements in 
citrus distribution, in hybrid corn harvests, or in average rate of lay 
per hen or broiler, duck and turkey feed conversion since the original 
base parity period, then the importance of a flexible parity formula 
becomes very apparent. The true objective should be to guide and 
protect producers, not just to compute statistics It cannot be a true 
guide unless it reflects true conditions 

Until then, our poultry support prices continue to be based on 
official interpolations of a distorted legal formula rather than an 
honestly weighted schedule of the factors that go to make up the true 
cost of producing poultry and eggs, milk, meats, grains, and fibers. 
All agriculture would profit from such an adjustment, and more and 
more groups like the poultry industry would work toward economic 
self reliance and ask removal of the application of compulsory supports 

The long-range influence of such a simple revision in the parity 
formula would be generally welcomed. It would tend to check the 
rising tide of consumer misunderstanding which might easily be 
turned into a political conflict of urban versus rural. It is nonpartisan 
as neither buyers nor sellers give political color to a transaction that 
is obviously more fair. 

It would dignify the great specialized food producers as business 


executives with a responsibility in our national security. It would 
place the well-run family farms in the national security group that 
deserve price protection. It would allow special treatment of the 


$500-income marginal farms which honestly calls for special treat 
ment as a social rather than an agricultural problem. And most of 
all, it would protect the character and help rebuild the confidence of 
the American farm population. 

It was the character and confidence of our Colonial farmers that 
first made this country free and later made it great. They drew their 
inspiration and their guidance from a still older tradition. They 
echoed that song of faith and self-reliance that was sung over 2,000 
years ago by a humble shepherd in the hills of Palestine. We know 
it as the 23d Psalm. 

But as we grew rich and independent many of our ideas and ideals 
have changed. In many places our character has softened. Some 
groups seek Government support; some farmers seek straight subsidies 
through excessive support prices. Reflecting pressures or perhaps 
sometimes political expediency, some of these new ideas have found 
expression in our laws. The verse of the old Psalmist has been 
rewritten. Many now sing, ‘The State is my Shepherd.” Before it 
is too late, it is time for a change. This committee faces that re- 
sponsibility. 

Senator Turse. Your table will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 
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APPENDIX A.—The antiquated parity figures under discussion, percentage weights 
for old and new parity index 





Commodity group Old index ! New index? 
ae Percent Percent 
Living 48. 6 44.0 
Food, including tobacco * aie 17. 5 16.7 
Clothing --coasce 14.8 8. € 
Autos ocence 3.0 
Autos and auto supplies ‘a ctiintind. (4 6.9 
I ED, ods 6. is ghee -banetssaseceinns 6.8 
Household operations pact ciel (4) 5.9 
Household furnishings 2.9 4.0 
Building materials, house 3.6 1.9 
Production 37.4 41.2 
Feed 10.1 10. 2 
Livestock 5) 5.: 
Farm machinery 4.2 4.6 
Motor supplies (5) 2 
Equipment and supplies 5 6.9 3.3 
Motor vehicles (5) 5. 2 
Automobiles and trucks 4.5 
Tractors 1.2 
Building and fencing materials 5.9 2.7 
Fer er and lime 3.2 3.1 
Seeds 1.4 1.7 
otal commodities 86.0 85, 2 
laxes 6.8 3.8 
Interest a2 3.0 
Commodities, interest, and taxes 100. 0 92.0 
Cash wage rates 0) 8.0 
Commodities, interest, taxes and cash wage rates 100. 0 


1 Based on annual average expenditures 1924-29. 

2? Based on annual average expenditures 1937-41. The weights used from March 1935 forward. 

§ Tobacco included in new index only, and since March 1935 

4 Auto supplies and household operations were a part of household supplies in the old index. 

§ Livestock was not included in the old index. Equipment and supplies includes both motor supplies 
and farm supplies in the old index but only farm supplies in the new index 

6 Cash wage rates were not included in the old index. 


NorTEe.—From page 24 of Parity Handbook, U.S. D. A., March 1952, 
Source: Crop Reporting Board, BAE 


Senator Tuyr. Senator Hoey, have you any questions? 

Senator Hory. No questions. 

Senator Taye. Our next witness will be Mr. Lloyd Putnam. You 
may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LLOYD A. PUTNAM, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
WESTERN NEW YORK APPLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
ROCHESTER, N. 


Mr. Purnam. I am Lloyd Putnam, executive secretary of the 
Western New York Apple Growers Association, which has its office 
in Rochester, N. Y. I am appearing at this hearing as the represen- 
tative of approximately 1,000 commercial apple growers who are 
members of the Western New York Apple Growers Association, Inc., 
and who produce approximately 70 percent of the apples grown in 
western and central New York. 

The processing apple market is of extreme importance to apple- 
growers in our area. Each year from two-thirds to three-fourths of 
all of the apples produced in western and central New York go to 
commercial processors and into the production of applesauce, canned 
sliced apples, frozen apples, applejuice, and other apple products. 
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Our area is 1 of the 2 most important apple processing regions in thé 
United States, and together with the Appalachian region—the States 
of Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland—produces 
approximately SU percent of all the apple proaucts processed in the 
entire country. 

This market uses a substantial volume of New York State apples 
each year. According to figures recently released by the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association, approximately 4,500,000 
bushels of apples were processed by New York processors alone from 
the short 1953 apple crop. Most of those apples were produced in 
western and central New York, and the farm value of the apples used 
is estimated at between $7 million and $7,500,000. In previous 
seasons of larger crops, up to 7 million bushels of apples have been 
packed by New York processors. 

Western New York is one of the majol appl -producing areas 01 
the Nation. The State of New York, as a whole, is second in apple 
production only to the State of Washington. Western New York, 


by itself in many years, produces more apples than any other State 
except Washington. Crops in our area normally range in volumé 
from 6 to 10 million bushels annually. The estimated production i 


this short crop year is in the neighborhood of 6 million bushels with 
an estimated farm value of approximately $10 million. Prices fo 
apples this year have been appreciably higher than they have been 
for many years. However, the short crop with its lower yields pet 
acre has not produced a comparably higher return per acre, while 
production costs per acre are about the same, regardless of the numbe! 
of bushels produced. 

Applegrowers in western and central New York are much concerned 
about those seasons when a combination of circumstances result m 
prices for apples for processing at the disaster level. Our growers 
recognize the responsibility of the industry itself and the need for 
effort on the part of the industry to protect the future of its markets. 

Recognizing this need, we have a promotion and advertising pro- 
gram to build and expand markets, and we have joined together with 
growers in other producing areas to promote and advertise apples on 
a national scale. However, there are seasons when conditions com- 
bine to produce prices so low as to mean disaster or near disaster to 
producers. In most cases, growers are not responsible for thos 
conditions, and the remedy has in the past proved to be beyond the 
power of producers. 

This situation with which we are concerned can best be illustrated 
by the use of the 1951 crop season as an example. The market for 
apples for processing in western New York and the Appalachian 
Apple Belt in the fall of 1951 was completely demoralized. Stocks of 
processed apple products were larger than normal; the third consecu- 
tive above-average crop was predicted; and there was complete lack 
of confidence in the processing apple deal. 

Prices to growers in western New York opened at prices that aver- 
aged about $1 per 100 pounds for the most desired varieties; that 
amount to about 40 to 45 cents per bushel. Prices offered for the less 
favored varieties were as low as 25 to 30 cents per bushel, which was 
insufficient in many cases to cover harvesting, handling, and delivery 
charges, with no return at all for production costs. Those prices 
represented less than one-third of parity. They meant disaster for 
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many applegrowers who were dependent on that market and who 
normally sell to that market. They meant ® serious financial loss 
to even the most favored growers. 

On the back of this statement I have a list of typical processor 
prices at that time. I will not read them but it is there for the record. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the situation, representatives of our 
organization and representatives of the Appalachian Apple Service 
jointly approached the United States Department of Agriculture 
and urged that a program be armounced immediately to restore some 
confidence to the apple-processing deal. The size of the crop in 
prospect, the size of the carryover, and the market condition—while 
admittedly unfavorable—did not appear to justify that extremely 
low processing price. 

We urged the Department to immediately announce an offer to 
purchase from processors a specified portion of their individual cur- 
rent packs at the end of the marketing season—July 1952—if they 
were unable to sell those products through regular channels—provid- 
ing that such processors paid to growers a minimum price for apples 
for processing and restricted their pack. 

At that time we suggested that the price the Department agree to 
pay to processors in such a program be set at a figure to reflect to 
growers approximately $2 per 100 pounds for apples 2% inches in 
diameter or larger. I might point out here that historically the pat- 
tern for purchasing apples for processing has been at a 2%-inch-up 
basis. This was a bad year, and it looked as though it would be a 
2\-inch-up deal; and that was our recommendation. Such a grower 
price would still have been less than 60 percent of parity; parity for 
apples for canning on October 15, 1951, was reported at $3.51 per 
100 pounds. 

A $2 per hundred grower price at that time would also have been 
less than 70 percent of the average cost of producing apples as re- 
ported by Cornell University. The average cost of producing and 
harvesting apples for the 5-year period 1943-44, 1946-48—-1945 is 
omitted because it was a crop failure—was $2.91 per 100 pounds, 
according to cost figures taken by Cornell University from fruit farms 
in Niagara County, 1 of the 4 major apple-producing counties in 
western New York. 

At the time we approached the Department of Agriculture in the 
fall of 1951, we presented facts to justify the contention that the price 
to growers at that time was much lower than was logical, in view of 
the crop size and the other market factors. We presented facts to 
justify the contention that the market would recover and that it 
would be extremely unlikely that the Government would have to 
purchase a single case of processed apple products. We pointed out 
at that time, however, that recovery without some assistance from the 
Department would undoubtedly come too late to be of any benefit to 
growers. Later developments proved that analysis to be absolutely 
correct. 

The processing apple market did recover as anticipated and con- 
tinued to strengthen through the balance of the season. However, 
since the transactions between growers and processors had been com- 
pleted prior to the time of that recovery, the market recovery was of 
little help to producers. Growers dependent on the processing market 
suffered crippling financial losses and substantial acreages of apple 
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orchards went out of production as a result . 
pushed out and others were abandoned. Growers who were able to 
survive that disaster were nevertheless seriously hurt by it 

The situation in these fortunately infrequent aisaster years Was 
discussed by applegrowers at our annual meeting on January 20 of 
this year. At that meeting a resolution was passed prop 
new farm legislation grant authority to the Secretary of 
to relieve such a situation in those years when it does occur 

We wish to propose to the committee, ther fore that there be 


corporated in new legislation authority for the Secretary of Agrie 































ture to relieve such panicky situations and stabilize prices to ap] 
crowers without placing an undue burden on the Federal Treasury 

We suggest that when the farm price of a tree fruit for processing falls 
below 60 percent of parity that the Secretary of Agriculture be granted 


| { . . . } . . 2 sl 
authority to immediately promuigate a program designed to raise the 





] ~ = 4 . 
price to at least ¢o percent ol nd to or I Ss Ol 
processed product into line with prospective market demands 
We propose that he be rranted a ithority LO enter into agreements 


with processors to purchase ip to 50 percent of their mdivid 


current packs at the end of the marketing season if they have me 


1 L,] 1 ] ; ] 4 
been able to sell them all the markets : h agreements to req 





that the processor pay growers & minimum of 75 percent of DArity 
their raw pr duct going into this pacl na that the processor lim 

his current pack to whatever percentage of his previous pack appears 
to be necessary to | rl 12” supplies ot the processea prod ct into lir e 


with the prospective market demand as determi 
I I 


r . J ’ , ' 1 cow } ? 
[he question might logically be asked, “Will there not | yples 
which processors cannot accept because the ize of she pack 1s limited 
4 t ” : ] } 4 { 
and what about them {t would e ell to omt out here tnat 


while extremelv unfortunate, this would not be an abnormal result 


of such a season; a limitation on the size of pack mm a distress 

is not unusual. Experience shows that in , ie lt aetna 
procedure for processors to deliberately and voluntarily lin 

of their pack. To illustrate that point, 1 would like so show 
figures for the three major processed apple products for 1951 as con 
pared to the pack firures for the year imme hiately preceding tl 
disastrous season 

Canned applesat 119 an « 
Ca i ‘ ‘ , ' 

Frozen a ¢ 7 


However, with a program in effect such as the one described in this 
statement, there might be a tendency for this normal procedure to 
be disrupted and for processors to pack more than they would ordi- 
narily under the same conditions but without such a program. It is 
for that reason that we recognize the need for some limitation 

It is our belief that such permissive legislation would not interfer 

| 


with the normal fluctuations of the market, but woul 
chinery to prevent disaster. The experience of the 1951 season and 
similar seasons would indicate that such diss strously low prices are 


provide ma- 
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an artificial condition brought about by an unusual combination of 
circumstances which have destroyed market confidence. It is the 
belief of our growers that the proposed legislation will provide the 
Secretary of Agriculture with the tools to prevent disaster to apple 
growers Without creating an artificial price level so high as to put the 
Federal Government in the position of having to purchase large quan- 
tities of the product or products in question. 

We respectfully urge that the committee give serious consideration 
to permissive legislation granting authority to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to prevent disasters in tree fruit industries. 

I wish to make one point with specific reference to the Senate bill 
identified as S. 3052. It concerns the section under title IV of the bill 
identified as “‘Amendments to the Agricultural Marketing Agreements 
Act of 1937.” We urge that the following words in lines 5, 6, and 7 
on page 14 of the bill be omitted from the proposed amendment: 

* * * but not including apples, other than apples produced in the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 

The omission of those words is recommended to give apples for 
canning and freezing the same eligibility proposed for other fruits for 
canning or freezing. 

The CuarrMan. I think probably when those words were written 
in, the person writing them was thinking in terms of the box packed. 

Mr. Putnam. Presumably so. I know it is the language in the 
previous bill. 

The CuarrMan. That has been called to my attention before that 
it was a little bit discriminatory. Thank you, Mr. Putnam. Without 
objection we will insert your table in the record at this point. 


EXAMPLES OF Price SCHEDULES FOR APPLES FOR CANNING OFFERED TO WESTERN 
snp CENTRAL New York GROWERS IN THE Fat Or 1951 BY LEADING APPLE 
PROCESSORS 


ScuepuLe A.—Offered by at least 2 leading processors (for apples meeting U.S. No. 1 
canner grade) 


a Class A Class B Class C 
Size (diameter) varieties varieties varieties 
$$$ —— nan 
3 inches and larger $1. 40 | $1. 20 $0. 80 
2% to 3 inches 1.15 1.00 .70 
24 to 2% inches 90 80 - 60 
24 to 2\¢ inches (1) (0) ( 
Below 244 inches () () ( 


1 No payment. 


ScuEepuLE B.—Offered by at least one leading processor (for apples meeting U.S. No. 
1 canner grade) 


| 
Rhode Island 


' . la : Cortle t 
Size (diameter) | Greening and ortland and 


Twenty Ounce King 
. | e 
3 inches and larger aaa at itinerant tiie tiis ania siti ‘ ae $1. 50 $1. 25 
2% inches to 3 inches. -.......- nhaowkniinnet aapaheatearee de 1. 25 1.00 
COS CROW FEE IR: 6 vb ows téciabenintiod coguitiantdihinggiaandgtepiat 1.00 | 75 


2% inches to 2'4 inches atten enna maeaie tate adden (i 
Below 24 inches abe BSS LIGE duel nediondbdauns ooke mitt (1) 


1 No payment. } 
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S< HEDULBE ch - Ofte red by at least one le ading processor for apples meet ng T S 
No. 1 canner grade 


Rhode Isla 


Size (diameter Greening and) = yremtosh Ben D 
'wenty 
Ounce 
3 inches and larger $1. 5 $1. 4 $1 
2% inches to 3 inches 2 110 11 
2% inches to 234 inches M ot a 


2% inches to 24 inches 
Below 2% inches 


! No payment 


ScHEDULE D. Offered hy at least 1 lead ng western New York processor for apple 
meeting U.S. No. 1 canner grade) 


I Islar 
S iar ( . g and 
| ve oO ce 
| 
2% inches and larger $1.2 
2% to 2% inches... ° 
2% to 24% inches 
Below 2 inches 
No payment 
ScHEDULE FE Offered by at least one leading processor (for apples meeting | gy. 
No. 1 canner grade) 
Rhode Island i rw 
Or ming tO 
Size (diameter Baldw “ . Ounce and 
S Cort 
Northern 8} tlar 
3 inches and larger $1. 40 $1. 20 
2% inches to 3 inches 1 18 an 
214 inches to 2% inches 90 an 


24 inches to 24% inches 
Below 2% inches 


No payment. 


The CHarrRMan. I would like to call the attention of the committee 
at this time to the fact we have in the room this morning Mr. E. Frank 
Brannan of Vermont, who is one of President Eisenhower's agricul- 
tural advisory committee of the 18-man board which is meeting in 
Washington at this time. 

Now we have one other witness, Mr. Miller, secretary-manager of 
the Appalachian Apple Service, Inc. Mr. Miller, we are glad to have 
you here. Will you proceed with your statement? 


STATEMENT OF CARROLL R. MILLER, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
APPALACHIAN APPLE SERVICE, INC., MARTINSBURG, W. VA. 


Mr. Mixer. | am Carroll R. Miller, secretary-manager of Appa- 
lachian Apple Service, an organization of 1,485 apple growers of the 
four States: Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland, 
with offices at Martinsburg, W. Va. I speak here by specific authority 
of our board of directors. 
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The four-State Appalachian Apple Belt averages about 20 million 
bushels of apples per year, about one-fifth of the United States crop. 

The processing of apples into apple sauce, “‘slices,’’ juice, jellies, 
et cetera, takes normally about half of our crop. The other half 
goes into fresh markets. So the processing side of our industry is 
most important to the welfare of our growers. It is the more impor- 
tant because, with this 50-50 division of our markets, the prices paid 
by processors tend st rongly to establish the prices we ask for our packed 
or “fresh” sales, which is entirely understandable. 

To maintain decent price levels, we use the accepted market-build- 
ing tools: Advertising, promotion, dealer service, et cetera. We try 
to solve our own problems. But in the processing half, there some- 
times occur combinations of conditions over which growers have no 
effective control, and which in past seasons have brought tragic 
financial results to our growers. This is so true that since 1940 about 
one-third or more of the four-State belt’s apple acreage has gone out 
for lack of profit. 

The 1951 season is a recent and painful example of our problem. 
The processors’ carryover was heavy. For the next season, 1951, 
although the national crop was only average in size, our surveys indi- 
cated that the processors averaged to pay growers in the Appalachian 
Belt about $1.08 per 100 pounds delivered. 

The CHarRMaANn. In 1951, did the Commodity Credit Corporation 
step in with section 32 funds? ‘That was 2 years ago last fall. 

Mr. Miuuer. For school lunch? 

The CuatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Mixusr, I believe they did, Senator. The years get themselves 
a little bit tangled on that, but I believe they did in 1951. 

The Cuarrman. I think they have for 2 years at least out of the 
last 5 or 6 moved in and bought apples for school lunches. As I recall, 
in 1951 thetpurchases amounted to some $12 or $15 million. While it 
did not result in apple growers making a profit, it did result in their 
not losing their shirts. 

Mr. Mituer. They still lost their shirts, hut they were very grateful 
for the help. 

The CuHarrMan. I think down in your country probably they lost 
more. As I recall it, it was very effective in New England and kept 
the loss much less than it otherwise would have been. 

Mr. Miuuer. Our cost of production averaged $2.28 per hundred- 
weight picked but not delivered. We were averaging a loss of around 
$1.20 on every hundred pounds, and records indicate that the average 
grower had about one-half million pounds of apples. If he sold all to 
processors, the average loss was 5,000 times that $1.20 per hundred- 
weight. 

Parity at the time was about $3.51 per hundredweight of canning 
apples. The processor’s return of $1.08 to the grower was just about 
one-third of parity. 

The human element entered into that 1951 price as largely, perhaps, 
as the oversize inventory. In years of unusually large carryover, for 
instance, processors are intensely worried—perhaps ‘‘scared”’ is the 


more accurate word—over what their competitors will do. To protect 
themselves, too often the processors offer growers prices that are dis- 
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astrously low. This is one of the factors against which the growers 
have been able to make little headway. We need help. 

When this 1951 canning deal took its ugly shape, we appealed 
the Western New York State Growers Association, to the Sec 
of Agriculture to set up a protection against such disastrou 
levels. We asked that he offer to purchase a part, at least, 
unsold stock at the end of the season of any processor wh 
growers a minimum of about $2 per hundredweight—two-thirds of 
parity——for the more desirable sizes of apples, the processor to | 
his season’s pac k to fit the situation 
cherries during World War II] vears ha 
Government having to buv a cherry \ 
was denied. 

We know now that the requested action 
for apples as it did for e s. Applesauc 


season from the opening $ $1.10 per ce: 


o hi 


the growers had sold and del 
Hence we join with the weste! 
the power be viven the Secretary 
When the farm price of a tt 
percent of parity, the Seer 
into agreements with proc 
processor's stocks remainn 


season; provided the proc 


of parity for their raw stock g 

limit his current pack to w 

appears to be desirable to 

into line with the prospective 1 
In other words, it is exactly 

New York Apple Growers have j! 
The CHarrMan. This in effect 


1 


step in and take over the excessive 
not fall on the processor, and he 1 
a reasonable price to the producers? 

Mr. Miuuer. He is concerned, of course, al 
the next season a tremendous inventory, or 
This would eliminate some of his fear there 
apparently, and evidently is workable. 

The CuarrmMan. Was this the same procedure { 
with cherries? 

Mr. Mituier. Very much, yes, sir. The parity fig 
and 75 percent may not be the same, but it was worked out along that 
line. 

The CHatrrMAN. How long do you think canned apple sauce 1 
its high quality? 

Mr. Miter. It begins to deteriorate at 15 months, ordinarily 
That is the normal period, I think—12 to 15 months. It begins to 
pinpoint a little bit then. 

The CuarrMan. It really could be disposed of through the following 
season? 

Mr. Mitier. It can be; yes, sir 
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The CHarrRMAN. So if you did not have 2 or 3 bumper crops in suc- 
cession, the chances are that the Government would be able to dispose 
of these surpluses? 

Mr. Mixer. Yes, sir, it works that way. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Miller, and the other witnesses 
who appeared. The committee will recess until tomorrow, when 
representatives of the tung nut growers will appear before the com- 
mittee. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m. the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 1, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 1, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForREsTRY, 
Washington, eer 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 324 
Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken, (chairman) presiding 

Present: Senators Aiken, Schoeppel, Ellender, Holland, and 
Eastland 

Also present: Senator Long. 

The CuHarrMan. The committee will come to order. We will 
continue the hearings on the general farm program bill, S. 3052. We 
are going to hear today from those who are interested in the tung oil 
industry. The first witness is Claude Beebe, president of the Tung 
Growers Council of America, DeFuniak Springs, Fla. Mr. Beebe, we 
are glad to have you with us and we will be glad to have you proceed 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF CLAUDE BEEBE, PRESIDENT, TUNG GROWERS 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLA. 


Mr. Breese. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Members of the com- 
mittee, I would like to thank the committee for arranging the schedule 
so that we tung growers could come up for both the Senate and House 
hearings and make it in one trip. It helped us out a very great deal. 

| would like to present a brief prepared by the Tung Growers Council 
of America. 

The history of tung in the United States: Although tung oil, or 
China-wood oil, has been produced in China for more than 5,000 years 
and used in American paints and varnishes since 1859, it was not until 
1902 that tung culture experiments were started in the United States 
(Tung Oil, U. S. Department of Commerce, 1932.) In that year 
through the efforts of L. S. Wilcox, American Consul General at 
Hankow, China, a small quantity of tung nuts was shipped into this 
country. After years of trial and error, the tung tree was found 
adaptable only to the Gulf Coast States due to its climatic require- 
ments and now thrives in the Tung Belt, an area approximately 100 
miles wide extending from eastern Texas along the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Altantic Ocean. (Tung Production, USDA, Farmers Bulletin 
No. 2031.) The first successful commercial orchard was planted in 
1924 in Florida and the first mill for expressing tung oil was placed in 
operation near Gainesville in 1928. From the small plantings in th 
1920’s in Florida, the industry spread into five other States, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
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Importance of the Tung Industry; Scope of Plantings: 25,000 
to 275,000 acres of land, much of which was formerly in a cutover and 
burned over, non-revenue producing condition, is now devoted to 
tung culture. The Tung Belt area mainly consists of marginal cotton, 
peanut, and cane cropland. It is generally suitable for timber, tung, 
and livestock, so that many people living in the small communities 
throughout the belt are limited as to means of making a living, 
Needless to say, tung is important to them. 

Employment: The domestic tung industry provides direct income 
and employment for approximately 15,000 persons. Since each tung 
farmer purchases fertilizer, equipment, feed and seed, et cetera, the 
effect on the economy of the rural areas concerned can easily be 


visualized. In 1953 Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi State memo- 


rials requesting the Secretary of Agriculture to give the tung farmer 
the same consideration now afforded the peanut, cotton, and soybean 
producers shows that these States realize the importance of tung to 
their economy. Other States are expected to follow suit when their 
legislatures meet in 1954. 

Capital investment: Approximately $50 million has been invested 
in the American tung industry. There are 16 operating tung mills 


; 
the present time. 


Production: In good crop years approximately 40 million pounds 
i. 


of oil can be expecte 
attached graph. 

The CuatrMan. Without objection, the graph to which you refer 
will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The graph referred to appears on the facing page.) 

Mr. Breese. Position in United States Agriculture and the USDA: 
{nyone remotely concerned with United States agriculture during 
the past 15 years is familiar with the slogan, ‘Diversification for the 
Southern farmer.” Tung is one of the few new agricultural industries 
which has been a “natural” for diversification in the deep South and 
has not led to another surplus commodity on the United States mar- 
ket. Domestic tung producers, who are typical red-blooded American 
citizens and farmers, strongly resent the past and present pessimistic 
and unrealistic position taken by some responsible officials in the 
USDA. 

There has been no great scandal or millions of dollars of the United 
States taxpayers’ money lost in price supporting activities of tung. 
The 1949 hearings on the same subject being considered at present, 
led to a Gillette subcommittee request for complete overhauling of 
the Fats and Oil Division of the USDA. Details can be obtained 
from the Congressional Record. 

It is interesting to note that the former head of the above division 
recently resigned from the USDA and accepted a position with the 
Bureau of Raw Materials. Pessimists within and without the Gov- 
ernment who point to our declining American market and to the 
increase in domestic production and predict catastrophe overlook, (1 
the basic reason for the slump in United States consumption or 
demand, namely, the completely unpredictable supply and price of 
tung oil for the last 12 years which has caused many manufacturers 
to utilize other oils or materials, usually lowering the quality of their 
product; 2) 1 vear out of 4 average tung crop loss due to frosts or 
freezes—thev incorrectly assume a straight line maximum yearly crop 


In that connection, you may refer to the 
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for southern tung farmers; and (3) the very limited amount of land 
left in the Tung Belt which is available and contains suitable soil for 
tung culture. Only upland well-drained clay base soils will economi 
cally produce tung. Regardless of the above factors it is hard to 
understand why any public servant would desire to destroy the 
(American tung industry. 

Tung oil an essential commodity: Tung oil was carried on the 
strategic list of critical materials to be stockpiled during the war 
years. It had an A-2 priority rating, and every drop was com- 
mandeered by the armed services. On several occasions officials of 
the Munitions Board stated that the best way of stockpiling tung oil 
was to have sufficient domestic production. 

A few of the many uses for tung oil are as follows: spar varnishes, 
industrial varnishes, various coatings for ships, airplanes, ammuni- 
tions, weapons, communications equipment, radar equipment, inner 
coatings for containers, wall boards, lithographic printing, water- 
proofing materials for fabrics, et cetera. New uses include plastics, 
cosmetics and medicines. Recent tests indicate that refined tung has 
had a curative effect upon certain types of X-ray burns. 

Organizations which encouraged the tung industry: United States 
Department of Agriculture: The USDA has taken a leading part in 
helping to establish the domestic tung industry. Since 1939 the 
USDA has operated and maintained laboratories and field stations in 
the Tung Belt dedicated to instructing growers how to plant and 
maintain tung orchards andd evise new uses for the oil and by products 
The technicians of the various laboratories and stations have done a 
remarkably efficient job and are still doing so. 

In the 1946 USDA annual summary appears the following: 

Of the 52 principal American crops the tung nut shows the fastest current 
expansion, 

In January 1948, USDA Bureau of Agriculture Economics, Gulf- 
port, Miss., reports: 

From 19,000 to 2 million in 8 years— 


The CuarrMan. Is that dollars you refer to? 


Mr. Berse. Yes, sir, that is $19,000 to $2 million in 8 years 
That is how the value of Mississippi’s tung nut crop bas skyrocketed. * * * 


During the war years the USDA through the PMA conservation 
program made $5 per acre bonus payments available to tung farmers, 
United States Department of Commerce: The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has also encouraged establishment of the tung indus- 
try. Their publications, Tung Oil, in 1932 and Tung Oil, a New 
American Industry, in 1949, report in glowing terms the strides the 
industry has made and the need for a thriving domestic mdustry. 
Paint and varnish industry: Many of the early tung plantings and 
tung mills were backed by paint and varnish interests. In 1923 the 
American Paint and Varnish Association formed a subsidiary called 
the American Tung Oil Corp. primarily to demonstrate the possibili- 
ties of producing tung oil in the United States. The “honeymoon” 
ended in 1948 when the Bureau of Raw Materials for American 
Vegetable Oil and Fats Industries filed a brief against the invokement 
of the Antidumping Act of 1921 by the tung industry in an effort to 
halt flooding of the American market with cheap Chinese tung oil. 
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Apparently the paint and varnish industry is now only concerned with 
the lowest possible price tag on the raw materials they use while 
enjoying high tariff on their manufactured goods. The three above- 
mentioned organizations have published a number of booklets on 
tung. 

Why tung must have Government support and protection; aid and 
protection a necessity: Without a floor price and some degree of 
protection, the United States tung farmer faces ruin and bankruptcy 
A glance at the attached graph of tung oil consumption, price, im- 
ports, and domestic production during the past 19 years clearly shows 
why the United States producer must have a stabilized product and 
be assured of a decent price or he will be forced to abandon his or- 
chards. Some have already done so. They have taken bulldozer 
tractors and pushed their tung trees out. No farmer can continue 
to grow a crop at a loss indefinitely. 

Senator Easritanp. No farmer can continue to produce a crop at a 
loss indefinitely. What is the reason for these losses 

Mr. Berne. Senator Eastland, our cost of production is up, of 
course. With the irregularity of imports and the dumping of tung 
oil on our market in various years and months, we have had our 
price}knocked to the very bottom. Of course, while we have had price 
support, it had gone down to price support, or a little below, as it is 
at the present time. 

Tung oil is moving at 25 cents or less. Price support is 23.9 cents 
per pound. We tung farmers feel that if we have a stabilized pro- 
gram, a support from the Government and quotas whereby the manu- 
facturers know that they can get tung oil when they need it, they will 
in turn, if they know that, pay a fair price for the oil. 

According to an independent canvass we had some of our unbiased 
millers and large producers make a year or two ago, some of the pur- 
chasing agents of the larger companies were contacted, and they told 
us they would pay 28 cents for tung oil but they wanted to know that 
30 days later it would not drop to 11 or 12 cents so they would lose 
maybe $5,000 on a tank car of oil. And they wanted to know that 
they could rely on obtaining tung oil throughout the year in their 
paint formulas and so forth. 

Senator EastLanp. What has been done about quotas? 

Mr. Breese. I understand that the Secretary has requested that we 
be given emergency quotas on tung oil. The matter is before the 
Tariff Commission at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. Is that because of the juggling of the currency 
values in the countries that would export to us? 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir, that is correct. Some of the countries, in 
other words, are, let us say, overly eager to get American dollars. 

The CxHarrman. The reason I asked was I had a delegation of 
cheese manufacturers call on me yesterday with regard to special 
inducements being made to the Argentine cheese producer to export 
to the United States for dollars. It is my recollection that the Treas- 
ury handles the matter of countervailing duties, do they not, Senator 
Ellender? Do you remember? 

Senator Eiitenper. | believe so. 

The CuarrMan. I think that’s right. Import quotas are invoked 
under section 22, but the matter of countervailing duties is handled 
by the Treasury, I’m sure. The industry has both of those things 
entering into the picture. 
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Senator ExLenperR. It is my understanding this matter, tung 
import quotas, is being handled under section 22. 

Senator EastLanp. You say this cheese is coming from Argentina? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Easr.anp. That is where the big import of tung oil is 
coming from, is it not? 

Senator ELLENDER. At present, you mean? 

Senator EasrLanp. At present. Formerly it came from China. 

The CaarrMan. But they want dollars. 

Senator EastLanp. That is right. That is what is behind it. 

The CHarrMan. They are making virtually subsidized exports to 
the United States to get dollars. Quotas are fixed under section 22 
after a hearing by the Tariff Commission, but countervailing duties 
are applied by the Treasury Department. 

Senator ELLENDER. This matter is brought to the attention of the 
Tariff Commission by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The CuarrMAn. You say you think it has been called to the atten- 
tion of the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. Bexsr. Yes, sir, that is my understanding. 

Senator Easttanp. Your problem is the same as that of the dairy 
industry. 

Mr. Berese. I think it is, yes, sir; except we have had so far no 
overproduction in this country. 

Senator EasrLaNnp. I mean imports from the Argentine. 

Mr. Breese. From the import standpoint, yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Subsidized imports. 

Senator Extenper. Mr. Chairman, I wish the record would show 
that my distinguished colleague, Senator Russell Long, is present, 
and I hope he is accorded the privilege, if he desires, to ask questions. 

The CuarrMAN. We are glad to have Senator Long with us. We 
know how interested he is in the tung oil industry. Any time you 
feel a question coming up, do not suppress it. 

Senator Lona. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAtRMAN. Just go ahead and ask it. We are glad to have you 
here. 

Senator ELLENpER. I would like to ask Mr. Beebe if he would be 
good enough to expand a little further in regard to the position taken 
by the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Commerce, 
and other departments of the Government in encouraging the produc- 
tion of tung oil, which finally led this committee, in order to assist the 
production of tung oil in this country, to place in the 1949 act a price- 
support program making available to tung oil growers a price-support 
range from 60 to as much as 90 percent. 

I wish you would expand a little on that, Mr. Beebe, if you will? 

Mr. Beresr. May I ask if I have the question correctly in mind 
now? You would like an expansion on the aid we have obtained? 

Senator ELLENDER. I want you to tell the committee the extent to 
which the growers of tung oil were encouraged to plant this tung oil 
so that we could get an adequate supply for our own domestic con- 
sumption. The point I want to make now is that you have been 
encouraged to do it and now you are being kicked around. That is 
what they propose to do. I just do not think it is fair. That is my 
reason for trying to have you state to this committee the manner and 
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methods by which the various departments of Government encour- 
aged the production of tung oil in the South in the past few years. 

Mr. Berse. I have a few samples here of the type of literature | 
referred to in the brief. Senator, here are two from the United States 
Department of Commerce. You can see they are quite lengthy 
bulletins. They do describe the need for a domestic tung industry 
and explain in quite glowing terms the strides the domestic industry 
has made. 

Then, of course, this is actually our bible for tung production 
“Farmers Bulletin No. 2031, United States Department of Agricul 
ture,’’ put out by the Bureau of Plant Industry. ‘They did a wonder- 
ful job. In the space of actually 10 years’ time they developed 
progeny tested trees and pretty much took the guesswork out of the 
tung culture. We now know about proper fertilizer and cultivation 
of tung orchards. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does any of this literature indicate the extent 
to which tung oil should be produced in the United States? 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir. Of course in the bulletins they refer to thi 
normal or the average consumption of tung oil and show very clearly 
that our production in some years was 10 percent, 15 percent, 20 
percent of that average consumption figure or demand figure. So in 
that manner, of course, that certainly is encouraging people to get 
into the tung business. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean the fact that the production was so 
low and the need was there, the farmers were told that they should 
plant more and thereby produce more tung oil? 

Mr. Berse. Yes, sir. That is right. Then there are statements 
to the effect that tung oil can be put to more than 101 different uses, 
and there is a great future in that respect for the oil, and so forth. 

Senator EastLtanpb. I would like the record to show right there that 
the National Security Council, when they were requested to stockpile 
tung oil, took the position that a stockpile was not the answer, that 
we had to have a thriving and expanding tung industry in the United 
States. 

The CHarRMAN. How nearly does the American producer come to 
meeting the norma! domestic demand for tung oil now, Mr. Beebe? 

Mr. Breese. For te normal domestic demand, if you strike an 
average over a period of several years, about 50 percent. We have 
reached about the 50-percent mark if we assume that 75 to 80 million 
pounds is our normal consumption and demand. We have reached 
the 40-million-pound level in production. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any quotas on imports at the present 
time? 

Mr. Bexse. No, sir, none whatsoever. 

Senator HoLLanp. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. The witness is 
completely correct on that, but the quota provision under the bill 
which has now expired—the fats and oils provision of that bill—was 
invoked for a period of around 90 days, very helpfully, last year. It 
showed by its working that a quota provision would be very, very 
helpful in bringing a solution to this problem. That law has gone out 
of existence. 

The CuHarrMAN. What you need is a reasonable guaranty of price 
in one way or another, or perhaps in more than one way. You would 
like a fair support level and you would also like to have such quotas 
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as would guarantee that your market would not be broken by excessive 
imports. 

Senator ELLeNDER. Mr. Chairman, in line with what you now say, 
on behalf of myself and my colleague, Senator Long, and Senators 
Stennis, Eastland, and Hill, | mtroduced a bill, 8. 3223, which is now 
pending before this committee. The bill is patterned after the present 
Sugar Act whereby it provides for production quotas. I hope to say 

few words with regard to the bill later. 

The CHarrMan. That was just introduced day before yesterday. 

Senator ELLeNpeR. That is right. I was goimg to ask Mr. Beebe 
to discuss this. What I had in mind when I| introduced the bill, of 
course, was to have this committee make a thorough study of the 
situation, but without in any manner impairing our view of main- 
taining the present price supports that are now incorporated in the 
law. In other words, as you know, there is now in the law a provis on 
which gives price supports to the tung-oil industry, and the bill that 
is now before this committee, as | understand, elimimates that, strikes 
it from the law. It is my hope that, if and when a bill is reported out 
of this committee, we will restore that provision to the law. 

The CHartrMan. The bill which we are having the hearings on and 
which was introduced for the purpose of having hearings, without 
any claim that it is a perfect bill, does strike out the 60-percent mini- 
mum support which is guaranteed under the 1949 act. 

Senator ELLENDER. It leaves it to the Secretary. 

The CratrMan. That is right. He can establish a support level 
from nothing up to 90 percent of parity. 

Senator ELuenpeEr. As I said, in spite of the introduction of the tung 
bill, I do not want it to be felt that because this bill has been intro- 
duced we are abandoning our views on the present support-price 
program. It is my personal belief that it should be retained. 

The CHarrMANn. The committee will —— that. 

Senator E,uenper. The bill, as I said, 3223, established this 
quota system to which you have just refe “ao 

The CuatrmMan. Do you want to conclude your statement? 

Mr. Brrsr. Yes, sir. Referring to the attached graph, notice on 
the left-hand side we have a seale for imports, consumption, and 
production in million pounds. On the right-hand side we have price 
per pound of tung oil in dollars. The heavy line represents the 
imports for the last 19 years. The broken line represents the 
consumption. A crossed line represents the price and refers to the 
scale on the right-hand side. The dotted line at the very bottom of 
the graph represents the domestic production. 

Starting at the bottom first, you notice how we have had a steady 
increase in tung production since 1938. We entered the picture in 
1938 with around 2 million pounds, as | recall—a little bit over the 
1 million pound figure—close to 3 million pounds in 1938. 

[ would like to point out, in case there is any conflict on figures at 
any later time, that the Bureau of Census figures on production 
represent the crop produced the year before. It is harvested late in 
the fall, partially milled or proc meee in the winter months of Novem- 
ber and December, and then the milling process is completed over in 
the following year, sometimes as late as March. 

So their figures very often are a year off. However, these are 
corrected and they are for the year in which the crop was produced, 
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not milled. So there may be a little bit of a mixup on them, with 
some other figures that might come up at a later time. 

The CHarrMan. The chart shows a fairly gradual upswing in pro- 
duction, with a little setback in 1953. 

Mr. BEEBE. Yes, sir. Actually Wwe had a severe frost or freeze 
year in 1935, 1939, 1943, 1950, and 1954. The estimate for the 1954 
crop is only around 10% to 11 million pounds. In other words, we 
have a 20 to 25 percent crop for 1954. 

[ did want to point out those frost years. We feel in | year out of 
4 we can figure on, on the average, a total crop loss. Of course that 
ties in with a partial crop loss of some in-between years. It will not 
be 1 out of 4 years that there will be a total crop loss year in that par- 
ticular vear. Sut the average will come out about that wav if vou 
check it back for 15 years. 

Senator Scnowpre.. I would like to ask the gentleman testifying 
here a question. I am not conversant with this tung-oil industry 
It is something that is foreign to us in our area, so if | ask some ques- 
tions here that seem rather academic, you will understand | am not 
too well versed on the subject. You have been asked to increase 
production. It was a war measure, in a certain sense 

There is no question about that. That is disclosed in the record 
When you put these trees into production, about how many years 
does it take for a tree to come into production under normal cireum- 
stances in your Southland? 

Mr. Beeps. Four years 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. Can you tell some of us who do not know too 
much about this, what is the mortality rate of the average tree under 
normal circumstances? How long will that tree live? 

Mr. Berse. We use a figure of around 30 vears. We have indi- 
vidual trees which are over 45 years old and still growing. Of course 
their growth has slowed up, but they are still growing and produce 
some tung nuts. But when we place them in the orchard and we 
push them with fertilizer and cultivation, naturally they are going to 
produce more than the tree off by itself and they will go out of the 
picture sooner. I would say about 30 years 

Senator Scnorepre.. The thing I was trying to get clear in my own 
mind is that, after we have encouraged production, and certain capital 
outlays and expenses have been made, then, if we start decreasing the 
program because there is no longer a war demand for it, what happens 
to that investment? Will it roll along for a while or will these trees 
have to receive special attention in order to continue a program that 
many of these people went into when the forced draft was on for this 
oil? 

Mr. Brrse. Senator, that is a very good point. It is costly to 
take care of tung trees. You cannot treat them like a forest tree. 
They must be cultivated, they must be fertilized, or they will even- 
tually die out. Of course, there is another minor factor involved. 
If you do not cultivate your orchard, they may be burned over and 
they will stand very little fire, even if a low grass fire goes through the 
orchard. 

Senator EastLanp. The 4 years that you mentioned, a tung tree 
does not produce many nuts in that time, does it? 

Mr. Berse. No, sir, not to a great extent. We figure that possibly 
we would be out of the red for that year’s maintenance at the end of 
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the fourth year. In other words, the crop will pay for the cost during 
that year. 

Senator EastLanp. How many years before you would begin getting 
back part of the capital investment? 

Mr. Breese. Under the present setup, it would take a great many 
years, Senator. 

Senator EasrLanp. Ten years? 

Mr. Breese. I would say over 10 years with our present price on 
the product and our present cost of production. 

Senator EastLanp. How many years before it would reach maxi- 
mum production? 

Mr. Breese. Probably about the 18th year, possibly the 20th 
vear. We do not have too much information on that. Of course, we 
assume it would be like an apple tree or most other fruit trees. You 
will hit your optimum production at maybe two-thirds of the life-span 
of the tree and then you have a steady decline, you see. 

Senator Scoorrpe.. I take it you are fairly familiar with the in- 
dustry and you are testifying in that capacity. Can you give me some 
indication about how many acres you have in active producing 
capacity now? 

Mr. Breese. Yes sir, I would say that fully two-thirds of the 250,000 
acres is in production. It is pretty difficult to get accurate figures. 
It may be over two-thirds. In some States there has been very little 
recent planting of tung trees because the soil is very limited. You 
‘annot use wet or hardpan type soil. Whether it is flat land or 
rolling land in some States, you run into your hardpan with rolling 
topography. In other States like Florida, you run into a lot of sand. 

I do not want the chamber of commerce to hear me say that, but 
a good part of Florida is pretty sandy. However, we do have a lot 
of good soil also. 

Senator ELLENDER. The sandy soil is productive though, is it not? 

Mr. Breese. For some things, yes sir. In the Citrus Belt that is 
what we need, but not for the tung trees. So we are very limited in 
acreage. In the State of Mississippi I believe I am correct in saying 
there is very, very little new tung going in and there is very little, 
not too much, in Louisiana. Let us put it that way. There is some. 
In Florida there is some planting going on in the western portion of 
the State. In the central portion there is very little. I believe 
Senator Holland will bear me out on that. 

Senator Hotianp. If I may just interject this: We had very siz- 
able plantings some years ago in the central part of the peninsula. 
We found out that we had been in error in concluding that that soil and 
that situation was adaptable to the production of the tung nut. That 
acreage has gone out of annie A little farther north, in the 
area around Gainesville, where the University of Florida is located, 
there was a similar large planting. Much of that has gone out of 
production, though some of that still remains in production and 
apparently is going to make a go of it. 

The best of our production in Florida has been in two areas: One 
[ will term as the Monticello-Tallahassee area; and the other, the are: 
where Mr. Beebe has his crop, is in the area from the Apalachicola 
River, westward toward Pensacola, but not by any manner of means 
including all of that land. 
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As Mr. Beebe says, the land has to be just 
to this production. May I say that Mr. Beebe 
growers, and besides that, is a technical, scientific man who ka 
the story from both standpoints. He has given the picture clearly 
We found out that as far as Florida is concerned, 
limited, and we have had to battle attempted prod 
rood many places. May [ add this one thing l 
10 days aco, the tune trees were in ful 
plantings in the Mom ticello-Tallahassee 
of blossoms before the le aves come out 
area: 15, 18, some of them 20 vears old 
mass of light pinkish blos soms as far 
flew over it. It is one of the prettiest 
Mr. Bersr. To emphasize wh: 
the planting area within the S 
Bureau of Plant Industry came 
they determined that Gainesville was 
in the State of Florida for tung. So, 
that area, a lot of them, have gone out 
To cet back to the grapl here just 
to say much about i It just shows « 
has been 1 p against. if vou eliminate t 
which consists of the war years, vou 
peaks and valleys all the way throu rh, \ 
oil closely correlated with the amount 
price is just the opposite When the Imp 
us flooded, down went the 
| would just like to say on 
took this tvpe of graph in 
my production and sales, a 
low k at it. | do noi believe he 
business. ‘That is what we are 
We as growers feel we should 
We do not want to elimimate foreim 
we need a good amount to come in he 
regulation of it. We need price suppor 
industry, so we “an go to the consumers, 
sell our oil. 
sriefly to go through the major factors 
a) The tung iz dustry is at present 
or restrictions and the support program is the only protection afforded 
(6) Large dumpings of foreign tung < on the United States market 
and widespread speculation in tung oil by large importers and vario' 
companies follows immediately when United States Government sup- 
port is not in effect. 
(c) The United States tung farmer cannot compete with peor 
coolie, and so forth, labor. 
(d) Competitive vegetable oils, namely linseed, cottonseed, soy- 
bean, are supported at 80 to 90 percent of parity 
(e) The complete disappearance of tung oil from the market during 
the war years (when the armed services utilized every drop) plus the 
uncertainty of supply and price during the postwar years has cut the 
normal consumption of tung oil approximately 50 percent 
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(f) The present financial condition of the United States tung farm- 
ers and the complete uncertainty of the industry’s future have pre- 
vented publicity, advertising, and so forth, activities to regain previous 
users of tung oil and to expand consumption. 

I would like to emphasize that during the war years no tung oil, 
none whatsoever, was allocated to industry. That has hurt us a lot. 
After all, when the manufacturer could not get tung oil for all those 
years, he had to turn to something else. 

Senator Lone. What was tung oil used for during the war? 

Mr. Berse. It was used for special coatings for airplanes, ammuni- 
tion, in trenchcoats, for instance, waterproofing fabrics, and marine 
spar varnishes, and just a hundred and one uses. 

Senator Lona. In other words, tung oil was so essential to the war 
effort because of its military uses, that industry was forced to use sub- 
stitutes for nonmilitary products. 

Mr. Bersr. That is correct; yes, sir. The major qualities along 
that line of tung oil are that, besides being a quick-drying oil, it is a 
weatherproofing or waterproofing oil. It polymerizes instead of oxi- 
dizes. In other words, it dries from the inside out, and also it is an 
insulating oil. The latter one is why tung oil is used in lacquers or 
varnishes, coating the electric wires in coils of electric motors, because 
of the high insulating value. It is the only oil known to man that has 
those 3 characteristics in 1 oil. 

Senator ScuorpPeE.. Is our production of such quality that it meets 
generally the specifications, and is it as good, or better, as the imports? 

Mr. Bexse. Yes, sir. 1 was talking to a fraternity brother of mine 
in Detroit, who is a broker up there, not too long ago about that very 
point. He said some users specify United States tung oil. Some do 
not care whether it is United States tung oil or Argentine tung oil, 
but they specify they do not want Chinese tung oil. 

That is in the past. The Chinese oil is not coming in now. But 
what I am trying to illustrate is, Chinese oil is a chocolate brown color. 
It is completely adulterated. They have to use different formula- 
tion in paints and varnishes to utilize it, as compared with the formu- 
lations they use when they utilize domestic tung oil. Domestic tung 
oil looks like honey. In a bottle, it looks exactly like any pure, high- 
grade honey. I brought a tung nut and a half along here, if anybody 
would like to glance at it. However, I know some of you have seen 
them before. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Beebe, you said that during the war it 
was necessary to turn to substitutes. Of course, that was due to the 
fact that because of the war we could not get imports in. 

Mr. Brereser. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator ELLENpDER. The entire amount that was grown then in the 
South was not sufficient to meet the demands? 

Mr. Breese. That is correct, sir. 

Senator EastLanp. Let me ask you this question: Is it not a fact 
that no substitute was found that was as good as tung oil? 

Mr. Breese. That is correct, Senator Eastland. In the true sense 
of the word, there is no substitute for tung oil. There is nothing that 
will take the place of tung without lowering the quality of the end 
product. 

Senator East.uanp. There is nothing that will take the place of tung 
for military usage? 
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Mr. Berse. No, sir. 

Senator Lona. Then the fact is that this Nation should certainly 
maintain the domestic tung industry, and unless there is some price 
support or some other type of protection similar to that provided by 
the measure which Senator Ellender and I have recommended here, 
you would just not be able to continue any tung production over a 
period of time. You would have to discontinue it completely, would 
you not? 

Mr. Brerse. Yes, sir. That is absolutely correct. We have a lot 
of growers like myself who have been in the business for 16 years. I 
have been in it ever since I got out of college. Actually, we need our 
heads examined if we stay in the industry any longer unless we have 
Government support, because the graph shows what has happened in 
the last 19 years, and the record shows that we cannot compete with 
foreign labor and all these other factors involved. It is just an 
impossibility. 

Senator Lona. What Senator Ellender and I have urged is that we 
take an approach similar to the one which was taken on behalf of the 
sugar industry; that is, that we would maintain a certain amount of 
domestic production and limit the imports to the amount that would 
be needed by this Nation over and above domestic production. Either 
that or some sort of price supports is what you need. You do not at 
all envisage piling up huge surpluses or any thing of that sort? 

Mr. Berse. No, sir. There is a factor involved there with our off- 
crop years. Let us take this year, 1954. If we produce 11 million 
pounds—it may be 10 million—and Argentina will have on hand pos- 
sibly 24 million pounds, that will make a total of 35 million pounds 
If the consumption remains about the same as it did last year, about 
50 million pounds, we are 15 million pounds short. That will have 
to be found somewhere else, or we will do without it. 

This is just one example of how a permanent program could give 
us growers a chance to get out and do something for ourselves. We 
can stockpile our own tung oil. If we hit a year when we are a little 
bit over the line into overproduction, we will hold back a 20th of 
our oil or what is necessary, getting a fair price for the balance 
Then we will be able to supply some of this shortage in an off-crop year 
That is just one example of how we should help ourselves, but we feel 
we must have a sound program first. 

Senator Scnorpre.. How long will it keep? 

Mr. Brrse. The oil will keep indefinitely in the South, or almost 
indefinitely. The quality will be lowered to some extent as it ages 
There is a little bit of solidification, but that is not too important. 
In the North it would freeze unless the tanks were placed in the ground 
at a considerable depth. It is subject to solidifying under freezing 
conditions, and if exposed to sunlight for a considerable period of time 

Senator Lone. Let me get this straight. You can take care of your 
pwn storage problem in carrying over enough to maintain enough tung 
oil so that it would not be in short supply in years when you might 
have a crop failure and that sort of thing. But if you do that under 
present circumstances, there is no guarantee that the quantity of tung 
oil that you carry over would not suffer from the effect of the bottom 
falling out of the market by having all these foreign imports dumped 
on you. Therefore it is not safe to carry over any surplus as it stands 
today. 
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Mr. Berse. Yes, sir; that is correct. Referring to the users of tung 
oil again that we lost in the past, we feel that this is the grower’s job 
too. We need to go out and publicize tung oil, advertise tung oil, and 
sell tung oil, and regain our high consumption mark. 

When you consider that there has been no effort placed in that 
direction, or very little, if any, in past years, we feel that it is only fair 
to assume we could increase consumption. 

The CHarrMaN. Have you finished your statement? 

Mr. Breese. Yes, sir. I would just like to wind up with the fact 
that the present financial condition of the tung farmers for several 
years has interfered with our doing that, getting out into selling tung 
oil. It is no exaggeration to state that the United States tung pro- 
ducer has his back to the wall and after struggling for over 10 years 
under the most chaotic conditions, is now looking to the Congress for 
fair play. 

Gentlemen, we are in bad shape. We are not exaggerating our case. 
We are going out of the business, we are going to have to, if we do not 
have some continued Government support. 

Thank you very much for permitting me to appear before vou. 

The CuarrMan. We are glad to have you with us, Mr. Beebe. We 
appreciate vou coming up here to tell us your story. 

Now we will ask Mr. Marshall Ballard, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Tung Oil Association, to take the witness stand here and proceed 
with your statement. i understand, Mr. Ballard, that you are from 
the State of Mississippi? 


STATEMENT OF MARSHALL BALLARD, JR., PRESIDENT, AMERI- 
CAN TUNG OIL ASSOCIATION, AND MEMBER, BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS, NATIONAL TUNG OIL MARKETING COOPERATIVE, 
LUMBERTON, MISS. 


Mr. Batuarp. | am from Mississippi, yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, 
and gentlemen of this committee; I should first of all like to thank vou 
and your colleagues for giving our industry this opportunity to present 
our case to you at first hand. I think in fairness to all of you, I should 
identify mvself for your benefit. I am a tung grower, myself, a 
resident and grower in Mississippi. In presenting the statement | 
shall make to you here this morning, I do so on behalf of the American 
tung industry. 

The Cuatrman. What part of the crop does the marketing coopera- 
tive handle? 

Mr. Batiarp. At least two thirds of the production, Senator. 

The Carman. It is fairly easy for the producer of tung nuts to 
get together, then, and organize? 

Mr. Battarp. That is right, Senator. I might say these two in- 
dustrywide service and sales and research organizations represent the 
industry throughout the American tung belt from Florida to Texas, 
Together with the Tung Growers Council of America, to be ho est 
with you, while we do not represent 100 percent of the industry because 
there are some independents, we do represent the great bulk of the 
industry in being here before you this morning. 

The CuarrmMan, <All right, vou may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Battarp. A few weeks short of 5 years ago representatives of 
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American tung growers appeared before appropriate committees to 
request that the Congress grant price supports covering the American 
production of tung oil. 

We were then confronted with the problem of lower prices attribut- 
able almost wholly to a flood of imports from China. 

The Congress granted our request, for which we are most grateful. 
Mandatory support of tung at 60 percent to 90 percent of parity, 
plus an embargo on tung oil from China, resulted in sts abilizing our 
industry until about a year ago. 

We are now confronted with a two-way problem. On the one hand, 
we are again confronted with the problem of low price, brought on 
this time by heavy importations of tung oil produced mainly in 
Argentina. 

And, to make a bad situation worse, we are confronted with the 
recommendation of the President, embodied in proposed legislation 
now under consideration by your committee, that tung oil price 
support shall be permissive, rather than mandatory. 

We believe that the removal of the mandatory price support feature 
would be disastrous to our industry. We appreciate this opportunity 
to tell our side of the story. 

What tung means to the economy of the South: The tung industry 
provides employment for approximately 20,000 people who would 
otherwise have little other means of earning a livelihood. It provides 
a cash crop for several thousand small farmers in the area. It is 
significant that most of the increase in tung acreage during the past 
8 to 10 years has been in small acreages on the general farms of the 
area. 

The value of tung production to the agricultural economy of the 
Deep South cannot be reckoned in terms of tung production alone. 
It has played a big part in encouraging supplementary enterprises 
such as beef cattle, wool and lamb production, through improved 
pastures due to cover cropping and fertilization of the tung orchards. 
And, last but not least, is the stimulating effect it has had on business 
and employment in the small towns because the local people have 
money to spend. 

The contribution of tung to the area in which it is grown reaches 
far beyond the matter of providing cash income for farmers, and 
employment and means of earning a livelihood for agricultural and 
other workers. It has provided a basis for increased tax revenue for 
the expansion and improvement of schools, roads, hospitals, and other 
health facilities. 

Tung production, under price conditions in keeping with American 
standards of living, has meant an opportunity for progress and pros- 
perity in all counties and areas in which tung may be successfully 
grown. 

During World War II, tung oil was classified as a strategic material 
and production of domestic tung oil was encouraged for several years 
by high incentive payments for cover cropping and conservation 
practices. Commodity Credit Corporation purchased for the stra- 
tegic stockpile, to be allocated for essential strategic uses, the entire 
domestic crop produced during the years 1942 and 1943 at 36 cents 
and 37% cents per pound, respectively. 

Tung crops of the years 1944 and 1945 were supported but no sup- 
port program was available for the 1946 crop. Support was provided 
for the 1947 crop and part of that crop oil was purchased by CCC 
44084—54—pt. 2——11 
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It is the conviction of tung growers—a conviction shared we believe 
by many Members of the Congress—that tung oil is an essential war 
material, and that the development of our industry has been encour- 
aged and aided by various agencies of the Federal Government on 
that account. 

With the Senator’s permission, we wish to call your attention to a 
few paragraphs from a recent prepared statement prepared in 
February 1954, by Senator James O. Eastland of Mississippi, who, 
incidentally, is one of the Senators from my State of whom we are 
very proud. Senator Eastland stated: 


It was not until 1949, that the Government recognized the importance of the 


tung industry to American economy. This recognition came about as a result 
of World War II when the rest of the world was cut off entirely from tung oil 
production in Asia. The American tung industry, which had grown from small 


beginnings 12 or 15 years before, was suddenly one of the most important war 
industries in America. 

The entire tung production of the Southeast was seized by the Government as 
an essential war commodity Notwithstanding the fact that the industry was 
small, it proved to be large enough to sustain the vital essential industries in 
which tung oil was absolutely necessary. 

After the war was over, a considerable study, lasting some months, was made 
by the National Security Council about the feasibility of stockpiling tung oil 


in connection with other vital war metals and commodities. The National 
Security Council refused to stockpile tung oil because of two reasons: First, the 
storage problem was very complex and expensive. (Because of the shortage of 


available storage at that time due to wartime conditions 
Second, the National Security Council reviewed this history of the American 
tung industry and decided that the American tung industry, if it remained pro 


fitable and the groves were kept in good condition, was itself a sufficient stockpile 


to meet national needs in time of emergency, because when the Japanese fleet 
; | 


was blockading China and all supplies of tung oil were cut off, the American 
industry did meet essential war demands. 

The conclusion was short and brief and it was, “‘The best way to stockpile tung 
oil is in a profitable tung industry of at least its present size.’ I do not know 
whether the exact words will be found in any Government documents of that 
era or not However, it was the conclusion reached by the National Security 
Council and communicated to Members of Congress and to the industry 

In 1950 to shore-up a profitable tung industry in the United States, tung oil 
was placed upon the mandatory price support list. 

We might add that somewhat similar statements have been made 
from time to time by other Senators and Representatives from the 
Tung Belt. We refer particularly to gentlemen like Senators Ellender 
of Louisiana, and Holland and Smathers of Florida and Representa- 
tives Colmer of Mississippi and Sikes of Florida. 

[ am not going to burden vou with a lot of statistics at this time. 
They will be included for the record for you gentlemen to examine at 
your leisure. It would be sufficient to add at this point, reading 
from exhibit A, ae production in the American tung industry has 
increased from 1,160 tons, or 1,160,000 pounds, in 1949, to a total 
production of 144, 900,000 pounds of tung nuts in 1953, which will 
give you some indication of the extent to which the industry had 
grown down there. 

Senator HoLianp. It is twice that, is it not, your 1949 figure when 
converted to pounds? 

Mr. Batiarp. Yes, sir, that is 289,800,000 pounds. I beg your 
ardon. In tung oil our crop now yie lds 43,470,000 pounds, as shown 
y the column right next to the first column. 

Senator ELttenper. That is your maximum production; is it? 

Mr. Ba.uarp. Yes, sir, that is today. 
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Senator ScHorrPet. Do I understand the oil is the only byproduet 

Mr. Batuiarp. At the present time, yes, sir; that is correct 

The CHarrMAN. The pulp as meal would be poisonous; would it 
not? 

Mr. BatLtarp. In our marketing research cooperative, we have 
several research projects going now to undertake to detoxify the meal, 
for one thing to make it a source of protein feed for livestock 

Senator Scooeppret. That was the next question I was going to ask 
you because I heard a discussion on that phase of the thing coming 
from some soybean industry people. I was curious to know whether 
you had been able to move over into that field at all with other 
byproducts. 

Mr. Battarp. We have not yet, Senator, but we are very hopeful 
that we shall be, for this reason. We have definitely established down 
at the southern regional research laboratory there at New Orleans that 
the meal can be successfully detoxified. As a detoxified product, it is 
just about as suitable as some of these other meals for livestock feed 

The CuarrMan. Does it have any value for plastic manufacturing? 

Mr. Batuarp. We are doing some research on that. Formerly, 
before it became such a restricted material during the war, it had quite 
an extensive use in not particularly the so-called plastic industry, but 
in the plasticizers industry, wallboard, and other materials like that 
as a filler, binder, and waterproofing agent in those materials 

The CHarRMAN. At present you have not found any commercial 
use for it that is practical so far? 

Mr. Batitarp. Not today, we are depending at this time sol ily on 
the oil. 

The American tung industry itself feels, all claims to the contrary, 
that qualitywise the American tung oil industry has no equal, much 
less better substitute in the protective coatings field. This feeling is 
based upon the absence of any concrete positive proof to the contrary 
that has come to the attention of the industry, in spite of the industry’s 
efforts to develop such proof in order to keep its eves open, so to 
speak, and stay abreast of developments. We respectfully submit at 
this point the experienced and expert opinion of the Grosvenor Labora- 
tory of New York, a private consulting and research laboratory serving 
the paint and varnish industry, regarding American tung oil as a vehicle 
for protective coatings. I quote their statement from a report they 
have recently submitted to us; as a matter of fact, within the last 
2 weeks: 

From the standpoint of drying time and the profits of the resultant film 
safe to say that American tung oil is probably the best oil available for the prep- 
aration of varnishes and use as a general paint vehicle. Over the years many 
substitutes and so-called replacements have been developed and introduced to 
the trade, but few, if anv, have matched, and none has surpassed the performance 


and properties of the products made with American tung. This oil remains 
supreme 

and they underline “supreme’’— 

in the standards of comparisons. 


Gentlemen, we believe you will all agree that by tradition, America 
has never stinted in prov iding the very best of everything in methods, 
in materiel and in equipment for its fighting forces. Nothing has 
been too good when it came to providing the utmost in safety for 
America’s men at war. During World War II, tung-oil coatings have 
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helped provide maximum protection for our country’s Army, Navy, 
and Air Force personnel in the way of waterproofing shells and other 
ammunition of electrical dynamo and motor windings on ships at sea 
in all kinds of weather, on planes, clothing, and the like. Domestic 
tung-oil production made America independent of foreign sources for 
her war needs of this oil when oil from China was shut off by the 
Japanese early in World War II, and oil from other sources was 
unavailable. Shall America throw this experience of the past decade 
completely into the discard and now turn a cold shoulder to an 
industry that went all out in fulfilling America’s need for a strategic 
material during World War II and that again may be expected to fill 
a strategic need for American defense? 

In recognition of the above, Congress included tung nuts in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 as a nonbasic mandatory commodity to be 
supported at 60 to 90 percent of parity. 

Since that time Commodity Credit Corporation has purchased tung 
oil of only 2 crop years. The first was the 1949 crop, when only 
1,568,000 pounds, or approximately 6 percent of the crop, was ac- 
quired through purchase agreements at 24.1 cents per pound. That 
oil has since been sold at an average price of over 37 cents per pound. 
That was sold by Commodity Credit. 

Approximately 5 million pounds of 1952 crop tung oil was acquired 
by CCC, no doubt due in large measure to large quantities of imported 
tung oil scheduled for arrival which unsettled the domestic tung-oil 
market. Consequently, the market price dropped below the support 
price, thus preventing tung growers from marketing the remainder 
of the oil. 

During the course of hearings conducted recently by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, it was established under 
questioning that the total CCC losses on tung price-support programs, 
from 1944 through December 31, 1953, amounted to only $79,355. 

Much of the advancement of the tung industry, general improve- 
ment in condition of tung orchards and the development of better 
methods of growing, handling, and processing tung crops is due to 
the stabilizing effect provided during the past 5 years by the existence 
of a mandatory tung support-price program. 

Local banks, production credit associations, banks for cooperatives, 
and other lending institutions use the support, price in any given year 
as a basis for making crop loans early in the spring season w hen growers 
need funds for fertilizer and cultivation. Under a mandator y support 
program, knowing that the minimum support level will be 60 percent 
of parity, these le nding institutions can use this assurance as a basis 
upon which to make crop-production loans with confidence. 

On the contrary, under a permissive program these lending insti- 
tutions could not have this confidence because they would not know, 
first, whether a program would be inaugurated at all or, second, at 
what level of parity tung would be supported if the USDA might see 
fit to announce such a program. 

In order to acquaint you with the reasons why our tung growers 
need the stabilizing effect of a mandatory support program, we would 
like to outline briefly some of the pressing problems confronting our 
industry. We shall also describe some of the steps our tung growers 
are taking to solve their problems. 
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Marketing conditions for tung oil — been upsetting during 
the past 18 months. During the past 3 years annual consumption 
has dropped from around 100 million pounds to slightly under 50 
million pounds. Prices have fallen to the point where even though 
production during 1952 and 1953 was at peak levels, the net return 
to individual growers has declined to an alarming extent. 

The growers in the industry are squarely facing this twin problem 
of declining prices and declining market outlets and are attacking 
the problem on two major fronts. 

First, it is realized that marketing methods of the Tung Belt have 
been archaic, and that consumption has declined because of the 
lack of availability of year-round supplies and because of widely 
fluctuating prices. It is realized, also, that whereas substitutes for 
tung oil have been developed during recent years, there has been 
little research to determine new and increased uses for tung oil. 

Within recent months a major effort has been devoted to the 
organization of an industrywide marketing and research cooperative. 
We are happy to announce that such a cooperative has been organized 
-“ is now beginning operations. It has three principal objectives: 

Better marketing through sound, positive merchandising and 
aoa leading to stabilized supplies and prices. 
Broader and expanded customer and public relations 

3. Research to develop and expand markets for tung oil and its 
byproducts. 

Senator HoLtuanp. What is the reason for the existence of both 
the cooperative and the council? Why should both of them exist? 

Mr. Bauuiarp. To be perfectly frank with you, Senator, several 
years ago there developed what you might call a schism in the industry 
Some growers felt that probably things should be done one way, 
problems should be attacked one way, and others felt that the — h 
should be different from the way the first group approached i As 
a result of that, the Tung Growers Council came into being. 

That was, however, before this National Tung Oil Marketing 
Cooperative was ever organized. 

Senator HoLtanp. The Tung Growers Council is the elder of the 
two organizations? 

Mr. Batiarp. I would say the American Tung Oil Association is 
the oldest of all. It goes back 21 years. 

Senator HoLLanp. That is processors? 

Mr. BAuuarpb. No. That is growers and millers, both. We in the 
association have never felt that the industry was so small that we 
could divorce and set up two distinct lines of division between millers 
and growers, that we all have common problems and we all belonged 
in one organization. 

Senator HoLttanp. The one that you mentioned, the American 
Tung Oil Association, is the eldest of the three organizations? 

Mr. Batuarp. That is right. 

Senator HoLianp. It is composed of growers and processors? 

Mr. Bauuarp. That is right. 

Senator HoLuanp. Then the cooperative which you are representing 
here—what is its name? 

Mr. Bauuarp. It is the National Tung Oil Marketing Cooperative. 
It is industrywide and it is nonpartisan. As a matter of fact, it com- 
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prises a great deal of members of the American Tung Oil Association 
as well as the Tung Growers Council. 

Senator HoLuaNp. It is the youngest of the three organizations? 

Mr. Bautuarpb. That is right. 

Senator HoLttanp. And the Tung Growers Council is the one that 
comes between the other two? 

Mr. Bauuarp. It was started about 1947 or 1948 

Senator HoLtianp. That is the organization of which Mr. Beebe is 
the head? 

Mr. Bauuarp. That is right. 

Senator HoLLANbD. In my State that is the organization which 
apparently has the largest affiliation of growers. 

Mr. Bauiarp. | would not say that, sir, although I do not mean to 
contradict you. But as a matter of fact, we have in the American 
Tung Oil Association a good many growers around not only DeFuniak 
Springs but east into Marianna and around DeLeon, Fla., and Talla- 
hassee. 

Senator HoLtLanp. I know you have some very fine people in your 
membership. But what I am trying to work out for the record is 
that these three organizations do exist, and I express the hope that 
some industrywide grower-controlled organization may attack the 
problem of cheaper production, better marketing, wider distribution, 
and so forth, that has not been the case heretofore. 

Mr. Batuarp. I will say this to you, Senator, on that score. The 
National Tung Oil Marketing Cooperative is strictly grower-owned 
and grower-controlled for one very practical reason 

Senator HoLtLanp. That is the youngest of all. 

Mr. Batiarp. As a co-op, and it was set up, frankly, for that 
reason. In order to come under the exemptions provided by Con- 
gress from the antitrust laws, it had to be strictly grower. 

Senator Hottanp. What percentage of the growers do you have 
now in that organization? 

Mr. Bauiarp. | would say we represent productionwise at least 
two-thirds of the total. 

Senator HoLLtanp. What percentage of the growers do you have? 

Mr. Bauuarp. I frankly cannot answer you to a definite percentage, 
but I will say I am quite sure in my own mind we represent a lot more 
than either of the two service organizations. 

As I say, we have got members from both organizations in it. 

Senator HoLuaNp. It is a fact, though, that the largest growers are 
in that organization that you are talking about and that the percent- 
age of actual growers is a good deal smaller 

Mr. Bautiarp. No, | would not say that. In the National Tung 
Oil Marketing Cooperative, we have growers with as little tung oil as 
5 acres, some even with 1. 

Senator HoLtanp. I understand that, but you also have, as a 
matter of fact, three big growers in that organization, do you not? 

Mr. Battarp. We have everybody. 

Senator HoLLANpb. I understand. But do you not have the 2 or 
3 biggest growers in that organization? 

Mr. Bauuarp. I do not think that is correct; no, sir. We have them 
in. But there are a lot of others, large and small and in between. 

Senator HoLttanp. That is what | am asking. Your percentage of 
the total number of growers is a good deal less than two-thirds of the 
production that you have in there. 
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Mr. Bauiarp. Yes, I would say that is right 

Senator HoLuaNnp. I am not being critical at all. I am just trying 
to have the record reflect the facts, because I think the committee will 
certainly want to accentuate in every way it can a more orderly ap- 
proach to the distribution of marketing and advertising and dealer 
service features. 

Mr. Bauuarp. I.am glad you bring that out, Senator. I am not 
trying to withhold anything. I am just trying to be as factual as | 
can and as accurate. 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Ballard, are there any conflicting views 
among these associations just mentioned on the problem we are now 
confronted with? 

Mr. Bauiarpb. On this particular problem, Senator, I think I can 
sum it up this way, and answer your question, by saying that the in- 
dustry is solidly 100 percent behind holding what we have. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is what I thought. 

Senator HoLuanp. I think that is correct, without question. But 
I wish they were in the same situation with respect to more general- 
policy questions of the industry. 

Mr. Bauuarpb. Senator, I will say I sincerely agree with you, and 
I think we are working toward that end with this cooperative. 

Senator HoLLanp. | hope you may reach an end where you are 
more nearly together in approaching the basic problems that only 
you people yourselves can solve. 

Mr. Bauuarp. I may be a confirmed optimist, but I sincerely believe 
that that will come about. Of course, I am not an idealist to the 
extent that I do not think you may not find a few diehards on both 
sides who will stand up and resist, come hell or high water—excuse 
the expression. But by and large, I think the industry as a whole 
and every grower in it, sooner or later, and not too long from now, 
will be in this cooperative-marketing association. 

I deeply appreciate the interest and attention you have given to 
this, Senator Holland, because I think it is important that the whole 
committee as well as everybody else, understand that we sincerely 
feel that it is most desirable that the industry converge on this one 
organization. I believe we will see that come about. 

In an effort to help themselves and the industry as a whole, the 
grower members of the cooperative are assessing themselves one-half 
cent per pound of oil produced to finance this organization. 

Although it is just beginning, the cooperative has already initiated 
one important research project, which I believe I outlined to you earlier 
on this meal, and others are in the making. In addition, the coop- 
erative has joined with other organizations in the tung industry in 
a series of conferences with staff members of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, in New Orleans, La., as a result of which 
several comprehensive projects are being initiated by the laboratory 
to provide new uses for tung oil and its products. There is reason to 
believe that many new materials and outlets will thus be developed. 

The industry is constantly striving to develop better varieties and 
improve cultural and fertilization practices, to improve milling prac- 
tices and facilities in an attempt to increase yields and lower produc- 
tion costs. Just to extemporize a little further on Senator Holland’s 
question a minute ago, | might state to the committee for their 
information that on this matter of research with the New Orleans 
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laboratory down there, we have now an industry advisory committee 
to the laboratory. On that committee are 2 representatives from the 
Tung Growers Council, 2 from the American Tung Oil Association, 
and 2 from the co-op. In other words, there is some degree of getting 
together right there. 

Senator HoLuanp. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Bauuarp. I might also add that on the directorship of the 
cooperative, we have people who have joined and have become 
members and who are directors, from the Tung Growers Council as 
well as from the American Tung Oil Association. So I think every 
sign points to a lot more unification from here on in. 

As growers, we have no direct control over the amount of tung oil 
of foreign origin which is shipped into our country to demoralize 
our markets and bring disaster to our industry. As growers, we have 
no direct control over the maintenance of American prices in keeping 
with the American standard of living. The right to control imports 
and to grant price supports is in the hands of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Until near the end of 1953, tung had an enviable record with 
respect to price-support operations. As previously related, losses 
to the Federal Government amounted to a total of only $79,355 over 
a period of 10 years, an amount many times exceeded by payments 
made by tung growers for income taxes, sales taxes, excise taxes, and 
the like, which were the natural outcome of their $50 million invest- 
ment. And, I might add, of the stabilizing effect of the support-price 
programs to date, thus providing a relative stability and prosperity 
to the industry. 

During the past 18 months, however, the situation has changed. 
The Government in November 1953, acquired under the 1952 crop 
orice-support program about 5 million pounds of oil and will in all 
Bice lihood acquire an even larger percentage of the 1953 crop. Mean- 
while, the prevailing price of tung is considerably lower than the 
support price and without an improvement in the situation, a con- 
siderable loss to the Government may be anticipated. 

It is our purposé here to show you that the situation can be im- 
proved to the extent that the Government will incur no appreciable 
loss and to the extent also that the tung growers will receive a just 
and fair price for their product. 

Events of the past few months fit definitely into a cause and effect 
pattern. The unfortunate things which occurred were unavoidable 
under the prevailing circumstances, and an improvement may be 
expected only when these price-depressing factors are removed, 
brought under control. 

It is our contention that the decline in tung price of late 1952 and 
1953 is attributed to an overwhelming extent to unrestricted imports 
of tung oil. To make this point clear, we want to relate to you in 
chronological order a series of events which led to severe financial 
loss to tung growers and to the possibility of financial loss by the 
Federal Government. 

First, it must be admitted that the decline in the domestic consump- 
tion of tung oil has been an important factor. Elsewhere in this brief 
we have presented information to show how our tung growers are 
actively striving to bring about an increased consumption of tung oil. 
At the same time we wish to go on record as saying that the American 
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production of tung oil is still less than the American consumption of 
tung oil. 

After a period of high prices, the rapid decline in tung-oil prices 
started about December 1, 1952. During the calendar year 1952 the 
American consumption of tung oil was approximately 47,863,000 
pounds. Imports of tung oil during 1952 totaled 29,800,000 pounds. 
The mill crush of tung oil in the United States was 13 million pounds 
Adding these 2 figures gives a total of 42,800,000 pounds of tung oil 
available for use in 1952, as compared with actual consumption of 
47,863,000 pounds. The actual deficit for the year was slightly over 
5 million pounds. 

The foregoing would indicate an actual shortage of tung oil and a 
market in which demand exceeded supply. Such a summation does 
not, however, accurately present the situation which existed in Decem- 
ber 1952. 

It was known in December 1952, that we had in the United States 
already being harvested and milled the largest tung crop in history. 
Actually that crop yielded more than 42 million pounds of tung oil, 
more than twice as much as the 1951 crop. 

In addition, Argentina also had a large crop being milled which 
finally amounted to 16,500,000 pounds. Thus, the Argentine crop 
and the United States crop totaled 58,500,000 pounds, or about 10 
million pounds more than the United States consumption in 1952 

At the same time, Argentina also had her all-time bumper crop on 
the way. Seasons are reversed in Argentina, and in December 1952, 
the crop of 1953 had safely passed through the period of frost hazard 
and only needed time to mature. That crop totaled 33 million pounds 
of tung oil, and that was Argentine oil. 

All of the factors related above were known to the trade and the 
consuming industries. Actually, in late December 1952, there was on 
hand, being processed, and growing, more than 100 million pounds of 
tung oil in the United States and Argentina, an amount twice as large 
as was consumed in the United States during 1952 

There were at that time no restrictions on the imports of Argentine 
tung, and hae mtina has traditionally exported nearly 100 percent of 
her crop to the United States. Thus, we had oversupply with a 
vengeance on our own United States market, even though the total 
domestic production was less than the very low consumption of the 
preceding year. Under these circumstances prices could go but one 
way, and that was downward, which they did. Early in 1953, tung 
oil had slumped about 10 cents per pound and was then selling at 
around 28 cents per pound. 

On March 12 and March 25, 1953, representatives of the tung 
growers conferred with the officials of the USDA seeking relief from 
the peril of these slumping prices and asking that restrictions be im- 
posed on the importation of foreign tung oil under authority of section 
104 of the Defense Production Act. The price of tung oil, f. o. b. 
southern mills, was quoted at 28% to 28% cents per pound. 

On April 7, the USDA issued orders restricting imports of tung oil 
to set quantities on a quota basis, same to be effective on April 8 
On April 8, tung oil was 27% to 28 cents per pound, f. o. b. southern 
mills. A month later the downward trend had virtually halted. On 
June 8, the United States Tariff Commission issued its recommenda- 
tion that import restrictions on tung oil be removed. 
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Notwithstanding that the check reins had been removed, imports 
of tung oil totaled only 9,600,000 pounds during the first 9 months 
of the year. Under those circumstances, the price of tung oil remained 
fairly constant; it was 27 cents per pound, f. 0. b. southern mills, on 
September 25. At mid-October the support price for the 1953 crop 
was announced at 23.9 cents per pound of tung oil, a considerable 
reduction under the support price of 26% cents for the 1952 crop. 

Beginning in October, and that was just after the American support 
price for the new crop was announced, there came an avalanche of 
foreign oil into the United States, a total of 13,269,000 pounds during 
the months of October, November, and December. Immediately tung 
prices started another downward spiral; 25% cents on October 21; 
24% cents on December 9; 22% cents to 22% cents on March 11, 1954. 
We now call attention to the fact that prices in the South have been 
nominal for some months. The prices quoted for December 9 and 
March 11 apply to prices of tung oil in tank car lots, f. o. b. New York, 
which amounts to about 1% cents per pound more than the f. 0. b. 
mill price, because of transportation costs. 

We respectfully submit: 

(1) That the slump in tung oil prices was inevitable in view of the 
very large production, actual and in sight in the United States and 
Argentina. 

(2) That the price toboggan was halted immediately upon the 
imposition of restrictions of imports and held in line until the ava- 
lanche of imports during the last quarter 1953; after import restric- 
tions were removed the preceding June, I might add. 

(3) That the cure for this situation is quite evident; namely, 
continuation of mandatory price support at fair and equitable levels, 
and imposition of import controls under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 

Gentlemen, if you would permit me just for a few minutes I would 
like to extemporize briefly here and expand a little on the testimony 
that was given you a little earlier by Mr. Beebe. I believe the ques- 
tion which one of you gentlemen has asked was why American tung 
oil has not sold any better than it has to date, if I am correct in my 
understanding of the question. 

I would like to submit this as the main reason. It is short and rather 
simple to understand. 

The American production has not sold, and we do not feel it will 
sell, as long as Argentine oil or oil from any other foreign source is 
permitted to flow into this country without any controls or restric- 
tions of any kind, at prices which experience has taught us have been 
just below the American support price. We in the industry frankly 
do not feel that without adequate controls such as the Congress has 
provided under section 22 of the general Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. and without the use of those controls by the appropriate agencies 
of the Government, that we can ever hope to sell any oil under the 
support price program, and the announced support price program for 
very long. 

Our experience has been, and the record will clearly indicate it, 
that these foreign oils have been moved into this country at prices 
which are just under the support price levels. We feel that if that 
policy is going to be continued, to support any agricultural commodity 
at a given level which we feel is fair, and in order to maintain the 
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American farmer on a decent basis of living standard as enjoyed by 
other segments of the American economy, some measure of control 
is going to be placed on imports. 

Otherwise the Government is going to be supporting the world 
market. 

Senator EasrLtanp. As Senator Aiken said, those imports have been 
subsidized imports on the part of Argentina to earn dollars, which is the 
same condition that faces the American dairy industry in the imports 
of cheese from Argentina. 

Senator ELLENDER. I do not want to pin Mr. Ballard down as to 
whether or not he is for the bill that was introduced by me and others 
on the 30th, S. 3223. The bill, of course, would require some study 
by this committee and others interested. But as I understand you, 
Mr. Ballard, in addition to these support prices to which you have 
just referred, it will be necessary for our Government to prevent the 
importation of this oil into the country if we are to maintain a stable 
price for the farmer. 

Mr. Batuarp. Senator, I would like to qualify that a little bit; 
not to prevent them entirely, but to control them in an orderly fashion 
and not to let come in more than is legitimate ly needed by the con- 
sumer over and above what we can supply here 

Senator ELtenper. That is the same philosophy back of the Sugar 
Act. The plan there is to permit just enough offshore production of 
sugar to come into the United States so that the supply and demand 
would be more in balance. With that, it is hoped that the price of 
sugar will remain stable. By the same token, it strikes me that if 
we say to the growers, “You shall have so much of the market and the 

rest will come from offshore,” if we can keep the supply in balance 
with the demand, that will have a tendency of stabilizing the price. 

Mr. Batuarp. I| think that is correct. 

Senator ELtenper. Mr. Chairman, at the end of Mr. Ballard’s 
statement I would ask that there be incorporated in the record a 
statement made by me under date of March 30, 1954, before the 
Senate on page 3806 of the Record. 

Senator ScHorpPret (presiding). Without objection it will be in- 
cluded in the record. 

I might say that here is a pretty good example of what can happen 
to an industry if unrestricted importations are permitted. Yet 
there are those who contend that we can throw the bars down ever) 
where. If that is done, vou will never be able to convince the senior 
Senator from Kansas but what we are gomg to irreparably mjure 
many American industries. 

Mr. Bauuiarp. I fully endorse your sentiments, Senator. I want 
to sav I personally feel it boils down to just a simple question to my 
mind. Either the American people are going to have to make up 
their minds whether they want to maintain their relatively high 
standard of living and benefits that they enjoy under them, and not 
enter into unrestricted competition with substandard countries, 
or whether they want to go down to those standards by letting these 
bars down completely. 

I do not believe the great majority of American people, like my- 
self—at any rate I flatter myself in feelmg I go along with the ma- 
jority want to do that. 
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Senator ELLenper. It has often been demonstrated before this 
committee as well as the Senate that it does not add up for our Gov- 
ernment to give protection to certain commodities and then permit 
imports of these commodities to come in and flood the market. That 
is what is happening here with tung oil and what happened to pota- 
toes, as you remember, 2 or 3 years ago, and many other commodities. 
That is why this committee advocated, and the Senate passed, sec- 
tion 22, which was referred to on several occasions here in this testi- 
mony. 

Senator ScHorPpPEL. You may proceed. 

Mr. Bautarp. Just to go a few steps further, since this question 
of import restrictions, and I believe the question of the recent frost 
damage to the 1954 crop was brought up, I would like to bring to 
the attention of you gentlemen for just a few minutes, a memorandum 
we have left with certain agencies of the Government since we have 
been up here, concerning that point. 

This memorandum reads: 


We have learned that Mr. John Gordon, secretary of the bureau of raw ma- 
terials for Amerivan vegetable oils and fats industries, a private agency, repre- 
senting importer and consumer groups of various raw materials, has advised the 
White House of the recent frost damage to the domestic tung crop in the Deep 
South. He has used the damage to the new crop as a basis for recommending 
that the President not follow the recent request of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for reinstatement of quotas on imported tung oil. 

Mr. Gordon’s report has obviously been injected as a smokescreen to becloud 
the facts and the urgent need for quotas on foreign oil, if the Government’s 
Commodity Credit Corporation is not to take most of the tung oi! from the domes- 
tie 1953 crop, which is now practically all milled and going at a rather accelerated 
rate under (ere loan. 

First of all, any frost damage to the 1954 crop does not apply to the present 
situation or to this year’s picture at all. At best, it might apply only to next 
year’s production and supply picture. 

Quotas on tung oil imports must be applied immediately, or most, if not all, 
of the current United States production will go to Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The Secretary of Agriculture has clearly realized this danger in requesting that 
quotas be placed on foreign oil at once. 

Let us state quite frankly at the outset that there has been some damage to 
the 1954 tung drop due to frost in certain areas of the American Tung Belt. 
When official figures are in, however, we believe the estimates will place the frost 
damage to the 1954 tung crop at 50 percent or less. This would still leave 1954 
production of some 20 to 25 million pounds. 

It should also be understood clearly that the annual rate of consumption of 
tung oil has continued at not over 50 million pounds, in spite of assurances by 
representatives of importer and consumer groups before the Tariff Commission 
hearings last May, that consumption would increase if then existing quota controls 
were removed and foreign oil permitted to flow freely into the United States 
market. 

Using the industry’s production and marketing year (November 1 through 
October 31) as a basis for computation, beginning last November 1, there are 
available, between stocks on hand in this country, estimated procution from the 
1954 domestic crop after allowance for frost damage and minimum imports pro- 
vided for under the quota law, ample tung oil for a full 2 years of consumption 
needs at the current level of consumption (50 million pounds per year), with 
approximately 20 million pounds of additional oil left over for carryover purposes 
at the end of the 2-year period. 

In support of the above, we submit the following figures which may readily 
be confirmed from official reports of the United States Census Bureau, and by 
USDA sources: 
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Nov. 1, 1953, carryover 15, 000, 000 
Imports (Nov. 1, 1953—Mar. 31, 1954 22, 000, 000 
Minimum imports permitted, Apr. 1, 1954—Oct. 31, 1954 7, 000, 000 
United States production, 1953-54 17. 000. 000 

Total supply, 1953-54 91, 000, 009 
United States consumption, 1953-54 50, 000, 000 

Carryover, Nov. 1, 1954 $1, 000, 000 
Minimum imports permitted, Nov. 1, 1954-Oect. 31, 1955 11, 000, 000 
Estimate 1 United States production, 1954 crop 20, 000, 000 


Total supply, 1954-55_ 2, 000, 000 
United States consumption 50, 000, 000 


tl 


Carrvover, Nov. 1, 1955 22 000. 000 


3y November 1, 1955, there is the prospect of another big bumper domesti 
crop in the order of 45 to 50 million pounds 
Also, it should be pointed out that quotas on imports are adjustable upon a 


quarterly basis. Should, therefore, consumption increase for any reason, over 
and above the current annual rate of 50 million pounds, which increase is not 
anticipated at this time, quotas could be adjusted, as and when the need ma 
arise, to take care of any increase. 

It should be emphasized that the above supply picture is based upon the 
immediate application of quotas to foreign tung-oil imports. Without such 
quotas supply would far exceed the demand and American oil could not be 
marketed except to Commodity Credit Corporation or at otherwise ruinous 
prices to the United States growers. The reason for this is clear. Foreign 
producers are not only eager to obtain United States dollars, but th orld market 


on tung oil is now 14 to 16 cents per pound. In the absence of quota controls, 
most foreign oil would come into the United States market at prices just under 
the support price on United States oil. In effect, this would not only spell ruin 
to United States producers, but would also result in the United States Govern- 
ment’s support of the world market on tung oil. 


NATIONAL TuNG Orn MARKETING COOPERATIVE, IN« 
By Ropert M. NEwron, 
President, New Orleans. La 
AMERICAN TuNG O1L ASSOCIATION, 
By MaRsHALL BALLARD, Jr., 
President, Poplarville, Miss. 

In seeking price protection for tung, we are asking no more than 
has been granted to practically every segment of the American 
economy. Industry has its high tariff walls. Legislation guarantees 
the rights of labor. Various devices are necessary in agriculture, 
because of the large variety of products which altogether face a wide 
variety of problems. For the protection of agriculture, therefore, 
we have a variety of relief measures: Tariffs, import quotas, market- 
ing agreements, restrictions on production, price supports based on 
parity. 

Tung growers cannot meet—and survive—the unrestricted com- 
petition of a flood of foreign tung oil produced under substandard 
levels of living. (Two-thirds of the world supply of tung oil is produced 
in communistic China under conditions of starvation wages and the 
lowest standards of living on earth 

We cannot meet such competition and survive; nor can agriculture 
in general, nor can American industry, nor can American labor. 

Tung growers seek to enjoy and to preserve the rights to enjoy the 
benefits of the American standards of living. We do not differ in 
that respect from agriculture in general, or from labor, or from indus- 
try, or from any other segment of the American economy. 
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lo that end, we are doing what other segments of the American 
economy are doing: We are placi ing our case in the hands of Congress, 
asking for relief through the retention of legislation which will insure 
a price in keeping with American costs of production and the American 
standard of living. 

There may be other avenues of relief from the intolerable conditions 
now facing us, but it is our opinion that the problem can be solved 
by, two interrelated courses of action. These are: 

The continuation of mandatory price support at 60 to 90 percent 
of p irity. 

The placing of restrictions on imports of foreign tung oil, so 
adjusted from time to time so that all American requirements may 
be supplied, but so regulated also that foreign tung oil cannot flood 
our markets, drive prices below American standards of living, and 
ultimately usurp the American market and force American growers 
out of business. 

We readily grant that tung oil can be produced in other parts of 
the world more cheaply than it can be produced in America. So can 
cotton, wheat, corn, rye, livestock, and a wide variety of agricultural 
products. So can machinery, equipment, clothing, and a wide variety 
of industrial products. Agricultural goods and industrial goods ean 
be produced at lowest cost wherever human labor is cheapest and 
wherever stand: — of living are lowest. 

Traditionally, America, we have refused to engage in a rat race 
in human ails Traditionally, we have by various devices pro- 
tected the products of American labor against the onslaughts of 
cheap goods produced under substandard le vels of living. This and 
only this, we ask that you do for the tung growers. 

In asking that the price of our product be maintained in keeping 
with the American standard of living, we assure you that no undue 
burden is thereby placed upon the ultimate consumer nor upon those 
industries which manufacture and process our raw product. 

The American Paint Journal, and independent national weekly 
magazine serving the paint, varnish, and lacquer industry, publishes 
every month statistics showing the wholesale costs of paint, paint 
materials, and major building materials; the published figures are 
credited to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The statistics presented are based on index numbers, and the aver- 
age prices prevailing during 1947, 1948, and 1949 are given an index 
number of 100. Present prices greater than during the 3-year base 
period are proportionately greater than 100, while lower prices are 
proportionately lower than 100. 

Since 80 percent of our product is utilized in paints, varnishes, and 
lacquers, and since these coating materials are largely used in building 
construction, the figures are illuminating. 

All building materials had an index number of 119.6 in December 
1953. Seven specific building materials are categoried, as follows: 
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sbers 

Structural clay products 132. 0 
Cement, portland 124. 4 
Lumber itn 116. 4 
Paint and paint materials___- 107. 9 
Paint, prepared _ z 112. 7 
Paint materials. . iota taatt 96. 6 
Plumbing equipment 118. 2 
Heating equipment - - ; : a 115.5 
Structural steel___- : . ee 141.9 


Since paint is the cheapest of seven major products used in build- 
ing construction, it is safe to say that the cost of paint—chief field of 
tung-oil usage—does not impose a burden on the consuming public 

There is another significant feature of this tabulation to which we 
wish to call attention. Prepared paint was given an index rating of 
112.8, but paint materials were given an index rating of 96.6. Thus, 
please note, while the price of prepared paint has gone up, the price 
of materials of which paint is made has gone down 

Tung oil, a principal paint material, was given an index number of 
94.8 in December 1953. That is, tung oil sold at 94.8 percent of the 
1947-49 average price, while prepared paints sold at 112.7 percent of 
the 1947-49 average. As best we can figure it, tung oil in drums sold 
in New York at an average price of 26.3 cents per pound in 1947-49 
If tung oil were selling today at a price proportionate to the 112.7 
price index for paint, the price of tung oil would be 29.6 cents per 
pound, or more than 27 cents per pound in bulk at Southern mills 

Surely we are not unreasonable in asking that the consuming in- 
dustry pay us for our product a price in line with the price they are 
receiving for their prepared products 

The industries which utilize tung oil are protected in the American 
market by tariff walls. Surely we are not unreasonable in asking that 
protection on the American market be given to tung growers in the 
form of a realistic mandatory support price, with the support price 
in turn supported by restrictions on imports so as to supply in an 
orderly manner, from foreign sources, whatever amount is needed by 
American consumers over and above the American production 

In conclusion, we therefore urge the Congress to provide for the 
continuation of the mandatory support price for tung nuts, because 
it will: 

1. Insure a domestic supply of a strategic material. 

2. Provide a basis upon which lending institutions can make crop 
loans to tung growers, thus insuring the tung grower of adequate 
financing. 

3. Continue the culture of a domestic farm crop in an area ideally 
suited to that crop and not generally satisfactory for production of 
other farm crops except those that tod: ay are grown in conjunction 
bat tung. 

. Continue to provide an expanding source of employment in an 
area greatly in need of such employment 

5. Provide the American tung grower with some measure of pro- 
tection against the importation of excessive quantities of foreign tung 
oil by qualifying for such protection under the terms of section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Ballard. We will insert the table 
which you have presented, exhibit A, in the record at this point, with- 
out objection. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Exuipit A.—Annual domestic production tung nuts and tung oil and consumption 
and imports of tung oil 


Oil produc- Oil con- 








Year qrep grown otal yield s =. tion by mills! sumption sue ‘ 
tung nut "crop 2 calendar calendar veel 
year ? year ? f 
Tons Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds 
1939 1, 160, 000 348, 000 ‘ 90, 720, 000 78, 717, 000 
1940. 11, 000, 000 3 3, 300, 000 (4) 59, 057, 000 97, 048, 000 
1941 8, 750, 000 3 2. 625, 000 3, 533, 000 54, 008, 000 5 95 894, 000 
1942 16, 350, 000 3 4, 905, 000 0, 000 11, 830, 000 &, 269, 000 
1943 6, 200, 000 3 1, 860, 000 , 000 12, 047, 000 68, 000 
1044 26, 680, 000 38, 004, 000 2, 000 10, 109, 000 1, 770, 000 
1945 37, 080, 000 3 11, 124, 000 10, 353, 000 21, 569, 000 339, 000 
1946 57, 400, 000 13, 452, 000 11, 046, 000 28, 962, 000 36, 206, 000 
1947 53, 200, 000 16, 012, 000 12, 680, 000 88, 359, 000 121, 564, 000 
194s 58, 500, 000 16, 830, 000 16, 837, 000 120, 872, 000 133, 282, 000 
1949 87, 900, 000 26, 773, 000 2? 449, 000 100, 853, 000 64, 968, 000 
1950 36, 500, 000 12, 165, 000 23, 467, 000 98. 199, 000 112, 483, 000 
1951 49, 060, 000 14, 178, 000 12, 667, 000 65, 019, 000 29, 706, 000 
1952 132, 100, 000 42, 026, 000 23, 151, 000 47, 863, 000 29, 869, 000 
1953 6 144, 900,000 | 343,470,000 | ®41, 524,000 | 6 47,736,000 23, 486, 000 
1954... 7 4, 482, 000 


Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 

2 Bureau of the Census, unless shown otherwise 

} Bureau of the Census reports not available; quantity based on estimated recovery of 300 pounds oil per 
ton of tung nuts 

4 Bureau of the Census reports not available. 

5 Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 only; last quarter not available. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Journal of Commerce, Import Bulletin, January-February only, 


The CuarrMANn. Are there any more questions? 

Mr. Batuarp. There is only one other point I wish to make here. 
That is that we have compiled some figures here which again I will 
just touch on briefly. They will all be in the record. The American 
Paint Journal, an independent national weekly magazine serving the 
paint, varnish and lacquer industry, publishes every month statistics 
showing the wholesale costs of paint, paint materials, and major 
building materials, the published figures accredited to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The statistics presented are based on index 
numbers and average prices prevailing during 1947, 1948, and 1949, 
are given an index number of 100. Present prices greater than during 
the “three-year base period are proportionately greater than 100, 
while lower prices are proportionately lower than “100. 

Since 80 percent of our product is utilized in paints, varnishes and 
lacquers, and since these coating materials are largely used in building 
construction, these figures are illuminating. 

Just briefly, we would like to point out that since we are mainly 
interested in our product going into paint, that paint and paint 
materials as a whole now have an index number of 107.9. In other 
words, that number has increased 7.9 points since the base period 
ending 1949. To break that down, prepared paints now enjoy an 
index of 112.7, whereas paint materials are 96.6. 

So we do not believe we are unreasonable in asking for something 
that tries to bring ourselves at least into minimum line with these 
other products that use our product in their manufacture. 
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The CHarrMan. | think you will find in a good many commodities 
today where the manufactured commodity has somewhat of an 
advantage over the raw material price. You are not alone in that. 

Mr. Bauuarp. As I said, Senator, if we can just hold what we have, 
we are satisfied. 

The CHarrMan. I can assure you that the committee will not slide 
over the testimony which you have given today. We are very glad 
to have it. 

Mr. Batuarp. Again I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and all 
you gentlemen on this committee for giving us an opportunity to 
appear before you. It has been a real pleasure to present our side 
of the case to you and to discuss these various sointe with you. If 
there is any widitional information you may desire as you get into 
this case and study it, we will be more than glad to furnish 

The CHAIRMAN. We will ask you for it if we need it. But we have 
on our committee Senator Ellender, Senator Eastland, and Senator 
Holland—all very familiar with the tung oil industry. 

Mr. Bauuarp. And I might add, Senator, three very able repre 
sentatives of our industry here in Congress. We sincerely feel that 

The Cuarman. We de spend on them for much of our information 
along this line in the committee, too. Thank you very much. 

At this point in the record, without objection there will be inserted, 
the material requested by Senator Ellender, namely, page 3806 of the 
Congressional Record of March 30, 1954, in reference to S. 3223 

(The material referred to above is as follows 


{From the Congressional Record, Ma 0, 1954 
Tuna Act or 1954 


Mr. ELLENpDER. Mr. President, on behalf of myself, my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Long), the Senators from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis 
and Mr. Eastland), and the Senator from Alabama (Mr. Hill), I introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to regulate commerce among the several States, wit! 
and among the Territories and possessions of the United States, and with foreign 
countries; to protect the welfare of consumers of tung oil and of those engaged in 
the domestic tung nut and tung oil-producing industry, to promote the export 
trade of the United States, and for other purposes 

The Presiprna Orricer. The bill will be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3223) to regulate commerce among the several States, with and 
among the Territories and possessions of the United States, and with foreign 
countries; to protect the welfare of consumers of tung oil and of those engaged 
in the domestic tung nut and tung oil-producing industry, to promote the export 
trade of the United States, and for other purposes, introduced by Mr. Ellender 
(for himself and other Senators), was received, read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 1928, when the first successful commercial] 
tung Oil mill was established, tung oil has come to play an increasingly important 
role in both our Nation’s economy and in its security 

Tung oil is a basic ingredient for, among other things, paint, shellacs, varnishes, 
and similar surface finishes. It has a widespread application to medical uses, and 
modern research has indicated that tung oil can be efficiently turned to countless 


other purposes. Among the results of more recent tests, some have indicated 
that tung oil has had a curative effect upon certain types of X-ray burns. The 


armed services and the Atomic Energy Commission have been presented with 
samples of at least one tung oil compound for testing as to possible use in case of 
an atomic or hydrogen attack. 

In my own State of Louisiana, tung nuts and tung oil are valuable and important 
segments of our agricultural economy—and, I might add, the same is true with 
respect to the other Gulf Coast States. During the de pression years, when sup- 
plemental, diversified crops were being urged upon our farmers, it was discovered 
that tung nuts could be successfully produced in an area approximately 100 miles 


44084—54—pt. 2 12 
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wide and extending from eastern Texas along the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Unfortunately, tung nuts cannot be successfully produced in our Nation 
outside of this area, but in this Tung Belt embracing parts of Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, tung production has become firmly 
established. 

Last year the tung industry provided employment for some 15,000 persons. 
Over $50 million is invested in the industry which, in good crop years, can produce 
40 million pounds of oil. 

It is important to realize that our Nation has but a limited area of land upon 
which to produce a crop which experience has shown us is vitally important to 
our national security. ‘Tung oil is a necessary component of various coatings for 
military equipment, as well as for paints, medicines, printing inks, waterproofing 
compounds, and cosmetics. As World War II demonstrated, any future crisis 
would force us to depend almost entirely upon domestic production for all tung 
oil requirements since overseas sources would, in all probability, be either com- 
pletely denied to us or subject to frequent interruption by enemy attack. These 
nondomestic sources are, incidentally, primarily Chinese—a large number of 
which have already been closed to us. During World War II, the armed services 
took every drop of domestic tung oil produced. Tung oil was carried on the 
Nation’s strategic list of critical materials during the entire conflict; it had an 
extremely high stockpile priority. 

Basically, the propositions concerning this industry, and ultimately our Nation, 
are three in number. First, tung is a recognized critical material. Second, it 
can be domestically produced but in a limited area. Third, it is in the national 
interest to maintain our domestic industry at as high a production level, and in 
as good economic condition, as possible. 

‘The bill would, I am convinced, achieve the last-mentioned objective. This 
measure, which I shall hereafter explain, is modeled after the present Sugar Act. 
It is, I believe, workable, practical, and conducive to the maintenance of a healthy 
tung-oil industry in this country. It has the full and wholehearted support of 
the tung industry. 

Present tung price stabilization authority is found in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1949. Under the terms of this act support is mandatory for tung 
nuts at levels ranging from 60 to 90 percent of parity. The support price for 
the 1953 crop was set at 65 percent of parity, the second time support prices 
have been permitted to rise above the 60 percent minimum since the present 
program was inaugurated. The 1952 crop was supported at 62.2 percent of 
parity. Since 1949 the tung-nut support program has cost our Government 
$100,000—not a small amount of money, by any means, but actually but a 
piddling sum when it is weighed against the benefits to our national security 
and to the economic well-being of an entire area. As a matter of fact, the tung- 
nut support program showed a profit in 1951 of $200,000, and there is every 
indication that the 1953 support program will also produce a profit. 

The industry is agreed, and I concur, that the most suitable means of providing 
a stable price for tung oil is to be found in the legislation which I have submitted 
today. At the present time the tung industry is not protected against low-priced 
foreign oil. These foreign products, produced by coolie or peon labor, have cut 
the market from beneath domestic tung oil, driving the domestic producers out 
of business, into other more profitable crops, or into the Federal price-support 
program. ‘The first course leaves our Nation extremely vulnerable should war, 
or similar crisis, reduce our imports, or even disrupt them to any large extent. 

The latter course, that of purchase programs, while affording the domestic 
producer and consumer some protection, does not get at the root of the evil. The 
legislation I have introduced will, I believe, make possible a combination of fair 
prices and stable markets—the latter of which are urgently needed if our domestic 
tung industry is to survive. 

As the industry has emphasized on several occasions, the domestic tung pro- 
ducers have their backs to the wall. They have been pressed into this corner 
by the no-holds-barred competition of cheap, imported tung products, against 
which local producers cannot compete. The domestic producers must have a sta- 
bilized market and the assurance of a fair price, or tung-oil production in the 
United States is doomed to become extinct in the not-too-distant future. Many 
tung-nut growers have already switched to other crops; others have abandoned 
their orchards. If this trend is permitted to continue, our Nation may well find 
itself without a domestic tung industry, just when we need it most. 

The bill that I have introduced today is modeled after the quota provisions of 
the Sugar Act of 1948. Under it the Secretary of Agriculture would determine 
the requirements of the United States for tung oil at prices which would reflect 
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80 to 100 percent of parity for tung nuts. On the basis of these requirements 
the Secretary would establish quotas limiting the amount of tung oil which could 
be imported from foreign countries for consumption within the United States, and 
the amount of tung oil produced from tung nuts grown in the United States whi 

could be marketed for consumption in the United States The quota for the 
United States would be 70 percent of such requirements, or 50 million pounds, 
whichever is greater; except that if the requirements were less than 50 mil 


pounds, the quota would be limited to such requirements The quota for the 
United States would be allotted among producers of tung nuts if the Secretary 
determined such action to be necessary to afford them equal opportunities to 


market tung oil 

The bill also provides for suspension and adjustment of quotas, appeals from 
allotment determinations, penalties for violations, necessary reguls 
tions, reporting of information, investigations, and other matters incidenta 
administration of the act The powers vested in the Secretary by the act would 
terminate on June 1, 1962. 


Ions, 








STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN B. GorpDOoN, SEcRETARY, BUREAU oF RAW MATERIAI 
FOR AMERICAN VEGETABLE OILS AND Fats INDUSTRIES 


Chairman Aiken and members of the Senate Committee on Agricultur 
appear in support of section 202 of S. 3052, which if enacted int 
remove mandatory support prices from tung nuts and tung oil 
words “tung nuts’’ from section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 The removal 
of the requirement for mandatory supports was recommended in the President’s 
message of January 11, 1954, to Congress on the subject of the Nation’s agricul- 
ture. The removal was also recommended by the President’s Agricultural Advi 
sory Committee We wish to express Our appreciation to Senator Aiken for 
having included the recommendation in his bill 8S. 3052 because we believe it to be 
in the best interests of both tung-oil producers and consumers 


by deleting the 


Tung oil is the most satisfactory oil produced in nature for spar varnishes. It 
will not “‘check’’ and it is resistent to hot water. Normally when tung oil was 
competitive in price United States consumption was around 120 million pounds 
per annum Due, however, to high relative prices for tung oil, lately and at other 


times primarily as a result of the mandatory price support, substitutes made from 
linseed, soybean, and fish oils along with a variety of chemical substitutes have 


come into widespread use. In the past 6 months it has become apparent that the 
mandatory support program prices tung oil out of the market Che annual rate 
of consumption was reduced to 48,505,000 pounds in the 1952-53 crop year. I) 


the 1951-52 crop year the domestic rate of consumption was only 50,539,000 
pounds. Recently United States consumption as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census has been at the rate of about 42-43 million pounds per annum. 

Under the present system of mandatory supports at 60 to 90 percent of parity 
under section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, tung oil is priced out of the 
competitive range with linseed, soya, and fish oils even at the minimum support 
price. Witness the situation which existed during the calendar year 1953. Tung 
oil was supported at 26.5 cents per pound It was obliged to compete with sub- 
stitutes made from linseed oil selling at an average price of about 15 cents per 
pound, soybean oil selling at an average price of 12.4 cents per pound and fish oils 
selling at 7 cents per pound Flaxseed of the 1952 crop was su yported at 8O 
percent of parity or about $4.05 per bushel for No. 1 flaxseed, Minneapolis basis 
Support was continued at 80 percent of parity for the 1953 crop but has been re- 
duced to 70 percent for the 1954 crop, a reduction of 65 cents per bushel, equal to 
about 3 cents per pound of linseed oil. Soybeans were supported at 90 percent of 
parity ($2.56 per bushel) for the 1952 and 1953 crops. This has been reduced to 
80 percent ($2.22) for 1954. Fish oil has no support price. The reductions in the 
support levels for flaxseed and soybeans will further accentuate the disparity in 
relative prices and accentuate the trend away from tung oil with consequent 
piling up of tung oil in CCC inventories and consequent permanent loss of market 
to tung oil. 

The average price of tung oil during the war years and the immediate post war 
vear of 1946 was 38.9 cents per pound. The average annual consumption in these 
3 years was only 22,804,000 pounds. 

During the next 4 years tung-oil supplies were more abundant and the average 
price was 25.1 cents per pound. The average annual price of linseed oil (which 
was likewise in short supply during most of this 4-year period) was 25.5 cents per 
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pound. Soybean oil was 17.7 cents per pound and fish oils 13.72 cents per pound. 
It can be seen that during the 4-year period the price of linseed oil, the most 
formidable competitor of tung oil, was practically identical with that of tung oil. 
During these 4 years tung-oil consumption averaged over 112 million pounds. 
(In calendar 1953 tung oil was above the price of linseed oil and tung-oil con- 
sumption dropped to only 49 million pounds.) Soybean oil was only 7.4 cents 
below the price of tung oil in the 4-year period. Fish oils were 11.38 cents below 
the per pound price of tung oil in 1947 to 1950. 

The average annual price of tung oil during the latest 3-year period (1951-53 
was 34.9 cents per pound. During this period the average price of linseed oil 
was 16.6 cents per pound. Tung oil was thus at a competitive disadvantage of 
18.3 cents per pound as compared to linseed oil. Soybean oil with an average 
annual price of 13.4 cents per pound during the 3-year period had tung oil at 
competitive disadvantage of 21.5 cents per pound. Fish oils with an average 
annual price of 10.3 cents per pound enjoyed a competitive advantage of 24.6 
cents per pound. The wide disparity between the prices of these oils as well as 
those of other competitive drying oils such as dehydrated castor, oiticica, and 
safflower had considerable influence in reducing the average annual consumption 
of tung oil to 55,135,000 pounds 

The foregoing comparisons show that as the price of tung oil becomes remote 
from the range of competitive price relationship with other domestic drying oils 
the domestic consumption of tung oil declines. We believe that we have demon- 
strated that it is impossible to maintain the domestic consumption of tung oil at 
the normal rate of in excess of 100 million pounds per annum under mandatory 
price support with a minimum of 60 percent of parity. 

The initial source of tung oil was China, indeed the oil is generally known as 
China wood oil. Three successive wars have therefore served to catapult the 
price of tung oil to unrealistic levels. The first of these wars was the Sino- 
Japanese War which began in 1937. World War II came next and before its 
effects wore off came the war between Nationalist China and the Communists 
terminating in the total exclusion of tung oil of Chinese origin as China moved 
into the Communist orbit. Price disparity between tung, linseed, and soybean 
oils in the last year which was free from war stimulus (i. e. 1934) was practically 
nonexistent. Tung oil in that year was priced at 8.9 cents per pound and linseed 
oil at 9 cents per pound. In other years when the world was at peace and ade- 
quate supplies were available the prices of tung oil and linseed oil were ordinarily 
on a basis of close price relationship. During these vears the consumption of tung 
oil ran well over 100 million pounds per annum. (For complete information on 
prices of tung oil and competing drying oils reference should be made to table No. 
1 accompanying this presentation.) 

The inevitable result of the continuance of mandatory supports on tung oil 
will be the limiting of the annual consumption of tung oil to less than 50 million 
pounds as exemplified by the average annual rate of consumption in the last 2 
calendar years 1952 and 1953. No larger consumption can be expected as long 
as tung oil is priced out of competition with linseed, soybean, fish, and other 
domestic drying oils. Indeed, consumption at such unrelated price levels will 
more likely decline further. 


MISAPPREHENSIONS AS TO STRATEGIC USE OF TUNG OIL 


I now wish to discuss a misapprehension in some quarters that tung oil is a 
strategic raw material of importance. Such misunderstanding as has arisen on 
this score could best be cleared up by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry directing an inquiry as to the defense needs for tung oil to the Department 
of Defense or to the Office of Defense Mobilization. The material which these 
agencies possess on such subjects is of classified nature and is not available to 
private individuals. Such information would, of course, be available to com- 
mittees of Congress. 

We are authorized, however, by an official of the Office of Supply and Logistics 
of the Department of Defense, to quote the following statement: 

‘‘Tung oil was originally on the list of materials marked for strategic stockpiling 
(1947-48) at that time by the Munitions Board. However, a study was made 
comparing the amount of tung oil available from domestic production with the 
requirements for defense needs. (Deductions were made for possible losses from 
frost damage to the domestic production.) As a result of the study made at that 
time it was decided that stockpiling was not required as all defense needs could 
be met from domestic production.” 
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In order to evaluate this foregoing statement reference should be made to table 
No. 2 accompanying this presentation. It will be noted from the second colum1 
headed ‘‘ Domestic production” that the production of tung oil in the United 
States in the 1946—47 crop year was 14,400,000 pounds. The domestic production 
in the 1947-48 crop year was 16,012,000 pounds. These are the two crop years 
which would have been under observation when the decision not to stockpile 
tung oil was reached by the Munitions Board during the calendar years 1947 and 
1948. About the only tangible observation which we can make without access to 
the Munitions Board files (which this honorable committee can obtain) is to 
state that the maximum quantity of tung oil required for defense needs is not it 
excess of 16 million pounds per annum 

It is however our guess that the actual amount of tung oil required for defense 
needs is a far smaller figure than 16 million pounds per annum. We know of only 
two formulations where tung oil would have been required for defense purposes 
during the period covered by the Munitions Board study (1947-48) when the 
decision was reached not to stockpile tung oil. One of these was for brake linings 
the other was battery cable insulation. We do not know the amount required for 
either purpose but assume that the quantity was relatively small. Nor do we know 


that tung oil would be considered necessary for either use at the present time by 
the Office of Supply and Logistics, the successor to the Munitions Board 
It should be borne in mind that at the time it was decided by the Munitions 


Board not to stockpile tung oil that castor beans were not being grown in the 
United States, whereas they are now being grown in the United States in con- 
siderable quantity (53 million bushels in 1953 from which nearly 25 million pounds 
of castor oil will be produced). Dehydrated castor oil will fill many of the 
for which tung oil is employed. The price of dehydrated castor oil on tod 
market is 20.1 cents per pound as compared to 23.5 cents per pound for domest 

tung oil. The point we wish to make is that had domestic supplies of castor 

been available at the time the Munitions Board investigated and decided adversely 





against stockpiling tung oil it probably would not have even bothered to give 
considerabtion to the stockpiling of tung oil because castor oil is commonly much 
cheaper. 


It is to be noted that approximately 1% million pounds of tung oil acquired by 
CCC from the 1949 tung crop was sold in 1952, with coneurrence of United 
States defense agencies. Had there existed any real defense need for tung oi 
these Government stocks would not have been sold on the open market for un- 
restricted use while hostilities were still going on in Korea, 

It is our belief that this honorable committee should arrive at a decision in 
respect to whether mandatory supports should be removed from tung oil as 
recommended by the President and as proposed in section 202 of 8S. 3052 with- 
out consideration of the representations that tung oil is required for defense needs 
If such defense needs exist under present-day conditions when so many fairly 
satisfactory and cheaper substitutes for tung oil exist, they are bound to be very 
small and the limited requirements will be forthcoming irrespective of whether or 
not mandatory supports are retained. 


CHANGE IN COST OF PRODUCTION FACTOR 


The Committee on Agriculture may desire to take into account cost of produc- 
ing tung oil in reaching its decision as to the continuance of mandatory supports 
on tung oil. If such be the case Marketing Research Report No. 10 of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Fats and Oils Branch is recommended for study as to processing costs 
by the technical staff of the committee. Attention is called to the fact, however, 
that since this study was published in 1952 solvent extraction has been estab- 
lished in the tung-growing area. At the time Market Research Report No. 10 
was published in 1952 solvent extraction was used only for extracting tung oil 
from the ‘‘foots.’”” The nuts were crushed by the use of screw presses. It is 
understood that with the full support price being paid on tung nuts by different 
mills operating with the two different methods of extraction, the oil produced by 
the mill utilizing the solvent extraction process can materially undersell its com- 
petitors. Moreover, it is capable of producing and marketing tung oil at a price 
helow the support price of 23.9 cents per pound. 

As to the cost of production of tung nuts, there appear to be no official data 
available. Several estimates have been made All of them show the cost per 
acre to be between $50 and $60 per acre including expenses incident to delivery 
of tung nuts to the crushing mill. 
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There is attached for information of the committee a book entitled “A Practical 
Textbook on the Culture of Tung Nuts” written by Claude E. Beebe and 
Sam R. Greer and published in 1951 by Tung World Publishing Co., Gulfport, 
Miss. (Mr. Beebe testified before the committee on April 1.) He is deseribed 
on the flyleaf as a skilled technician on tung oil. We also attach copy of March 
Tung World on page 8 of which is an advertisement showing that Mr. Beebe is 
also a real-estate broker. The book which he coauthored presents data, on pages 
36 and 37, showing net income from tung nuts at 60 and 75 percent of parity which 
is at variance with his testimony on April 1. The table for a general farmer 
“converting”? to tung nuts shows net income per acre from the 9th through the 
16th years ranging from $54.69 to $169.98. It is noteworthy, also, that the book 
shows an average vield of 2.25 tons per acre for mature orchards after allowing for 
frost damage.! 

We submit that this is quite a nice return from land which Messrs. Beebe and 
Greer state is readily available at $10 to $20 per acre especially since other reports 
from the Tung Belt indicate new varieties of tung trees are now available which 
produce from 3 to 4 tons per acre. It should be considered that the tung farmer 
makes profitable use of the tillable area between the rows of tung trees which adds 
to his total income per acre 

These data raise a real question as to whether those domestic tung producers 
who are represented by the spokesmen who appear before the Agriculture com- 
mittees are interested in maintaining and expanding production to supply fairly 
substantial requirements at competitive price relationships or, are they more con- 
cerned with “farming the Treasury” through continuing price supports at un- 
realistic price levels with complete disregard for the needs of consumers? It is 
of passing interest that the Tung council’s brief is captioned ‘“‘A Brief in Favor of 
Government Support of the Domestic Tung Industry.” 


TABLE 1 Drying oils: Prices of primary drying oils, crude, and their weighted 
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1945 14 2 13.0 8.9 11.8 11 14 
046 18. 4 26.8 1s. 1 11.4 14.6 3.9 1S. 8 
M7 4.0 28.9 29, ] 20. 6 2 24 (). ¢ 
948 27 21 aa.7 17 22.3 23.9 25 
1949 22.7 19.8 18.0 7.8 11.0 13. ¢ 18.9 
105K ( 2 21. 7 20. 4 9. ( 14.1 15.1 16.9 
1981 18.9 ik. 4 0.7 3. 13.8 16.8 18.3 20. 2 
1952 15.9 38.8 25. 4 28.9 10.0 11.0 12.7 16.4 
Q 15.0 ay..7 23.5 2°. 6 7.0 12.4 13.0 15.0 

Barrels prior to June 1934, drums from June 1934 to January 1945 
? Barrels prior to January 1936 

A verage of menhaden and sardine 

Average of other fats and oils 

Using percentages of oils going into drying oil products, 


ce: Agricultural Marketing Service, 


1 The documents referred to above are on file with the committee, 
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TABLE 2. 


[1,000 pounds 








Domestic 
Year produc- 
1935 31, 49 
1936 19, 008 
1937 28, 981 
1938 48, 656 
1939 61, 189 , OO 
1940 31, 400 62 
1941 57, 093 s, 533 
1942 32, 809 2, 20) 
1942-43 31, 406 5.193 
1943-44 28, 690 1, 864 
1944-45 22, 824 8, 598 
1945~46 7, 699 
1946-47 7, 187 
1947-48 31, 949 
1948-49 47, 583 
1949-50 18, 472 
1950-51 30, 466 
y 16, 088 
8,711 
15, li 4 





1 Data by crop year not available until 1942-43 
2 Includes re-exports. 


FARM 


3 Factory consumption figures used for years in whict 


disappearance. 


4 Based on 1953 crop nut production at 5-year 1948-52 


Source: Various Government sources 
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do not believe any step should be taken by the Congress to limit imports that 
will not assure users of tung oil, particularly the paint, varnish, and lacquer 
manufacturers, an ample supply. 

We respectfully request that your committee reject the suggestion of import 
controls or authorization therefor in connection with 8. 3052 with respect to tung 
nuts or tung oil. 

We attach hereto exhibit A, showing the imports and consumption of tung oil 
from 1931 through 1953 and the domestie production from 1948 through 1953. 
Consumption of tung oil by the paint, varnish, and lacquer industry is shown on 
this exhibit. We also attach exhibit B, showing the product breakdown of the 
consumption of tung oil for the year 1949. 

We appreciate the privilege granted by your committee to file this statement. 


Exninir A.—Tung oil: Imports and consumption, 1931-53, domestic production 
1948-53 


[Pounds] 


Factory consumption 


Domestic 

production All Paint and 
varnish 

industry 


Year Imports 


industries 
















1931 311, 000 82, 314, 000 72, 843, 000 
1932 922, 000 67, 948, 000 59, 158, 000 
1933 760, 000 91, 549, 000 76, 714, 000 
1934 , 007, 000 105, 978, 88, 184, 000 
1935 120, 059, 000 114, 287, 000 5, 000 
1936 134, 830, 000 107, 875, 000 , 000 
1937 174, 885, 000 120, 378, 000 000 
1938 107, 456, 000 87, 415, 000 , 000 
1939 78, 718, 000 90, 720, 000 , 000 
1940 97, 049, 000 59, 057, 000 , 000 
1941 43, 800, 000 54, 008, 000 25, 000 
1942 8, 269, 000 11, 830, 000 10, 896, 000 
1943 68, 000 12, 047, 000 9, 667, 000 
1944 1, 771, 000 10, 109, 000 8, 084, 000 
1945 339, 000 21, 569, 000 000 
1946 36, 207, 000 28, 962, 000 000 
1947 ; 121, 564, 000 88, 359, 000 000 
1948 133, 282, 000 16, 837, 000 120, 278, 000 92, 294, 000 
1949 64, 968, 000 22, 447, 000 100, 853, 000 80, 155, 000 
1950 112, 484, 000 23, 467, 000 98, 199, 000 80, 499, 000 
1951 29, 706, 000 12, 667, 000 65, 019, 000 53, 991, 000 
1952 29, 869, 000 22, 481, 000 47, 863, 000 40, 607, 000 
1953 23, 694, 000 42, 105, 000 47, 736, 000 40, 439, 000 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
NPVLA, Apr. 5, 1954 


Exuipit B.—Consumption of tung oil, 1949 
I : g 


Uses ! Pounds Uses ! | Pounds 
Total consumption 100, 853, 000 Printing ink. 1, 045, 000 
- Core oil 1, 031, 000 
Paint and varnish 80,155,000 || Hydraulic brake fluid and linings and 
Linoleum and oilcloth 10, 2.6, 000 packings 846, 000 
Insulation... 2, 946, 000 Protective coatings 356, 000 
Resins 2, 307, 000 


Other uses reported by the Census Bureau for which quantities are not stated include chemicals, glues 
and adhesives, lubricants and greases, paint and ink vehicles, soap, and miscellaneous, 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
NPVLA, Apr. 5, 1954. 


The CHarrman. Mr. Judson Squires, director of public relations 
of Roberts Dairy Co., of Omaha, Nebr., is our next witness. We 
will be very glad to hear you now, Mr. Squires. We will go as far 
as we can with your statement. 








| 
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STATEMENT OF JUDSON G. SQUIRES, DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, ROBERTS DAIRY CO., OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. Squires. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it 
is a privilege to have this opportunity to express our company’s 
views to this committee. Roberts Dairy Co. is an independent, 
privately owned company with headquarters in Omaha, Nebr., and 
milk-processing plants in Omaha, Lincoln, Grand Island, and Water- 
loo, Nebr., and in Sioux City, Iowa. The president and managing 
director of the company is J. Gordon Roberts, of Omaha. 

The dairy industry’s part in agriculture. It is of interest to note 
that more people are employed, directly and indirectly in the dairy 
industry than in any other single industry in the country. This is 
not surprising when we realize that milk is the one food recommended 
in some form as a daily necessity for individuals of all ages and 
families of all incomes. 

The dairy industry accounts for more than 14 percent, or one- 
seventh, of the total cash received from agriculture of all kinds in 
this country. This 14 percent is over $4% billion. Exceeded only by 
receipts from cattle and calves, dairy’s contribution is greater than 
that of any other agricultural crop or commodity. The dairy indus- 
try has served the country ably and faithfully as the more than 40 
million wives and mothers in this country, who are the best judges 
and exponents of health, will testify. 

Midwest experience. Our company has experienced an encourag- 
ing degree of success in our Midwest operations by proceeding along 
the lines of a three-way program designed to help develop a more 
stable, prosperous, and independent dairy industry in agriculture. 

This policy has comprised: 

I. A breeding and feeding program to help stabilize production 
both of raw milk and processed products. 

II. An upgrading program designed to improve the quality of both 
the raw-milk supply and the finished products. This would facilitate 
securing increases in present customer consumption and attracting 
new dairy- food patrons. 

IIT. An active and continuing program of research for new market 
possibilities to discover and develop processes for new product deriv- 
atives in milk which, if successful, would provide new sales outlets 
for our industry. Our company’s new recently announced all-dairy 
spread, Vadall, is a result of this research (Saturday Evening Post, 
January 2 and February 20). It is a highly nutritious, easily digest- 
ible, low-calorie product, all milk in origin, and made by a new process. 
Vadall is not butter nor is it cheese. It will provide a thrifty, pleas- 
ant, energy-building addition to good eating. It is something new 
under the sun in the dairy industry. 

The CuarrMan. What is the fat content? 

Mr. Squires. The fat content is 21 percent. It has a milk solids 
not-fat content of 29 percent embodying the essential bone and body 
building elements of milk. 

We feel that our three-way program is in line with the administra- 
tion’s and Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s advice and proposals to 
the dairy industry. A more comprehensive explanation of the pro- 
gram, together with a description of its application and a report on 
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the encouraging results, will follow. You will also be invited to 
personally taste the new spread. 

We market and distribute fluid milk and our dairy products in the 
Nebraska-lowa territory and sell our products in adjacent areas of 
South Dakota and Kansas. Some manufactured product is shipped 
much farther. Distribution in Florida of Roberts 93-score sweet- 
cream butter was inaugurated in January of last year with 5 company 
routes operating out of ‘Tampa. 

President J. Gordon Roberts last year realized a long-held ambition 
when 1953 sales of $21 million showed—for 1953 over 1952—a year’s 
increase equaling the total sales of the company 20 years earlier when 
Mr. Roberts took charge. Our company’s 1953 sales of sweet-cream 
butter through commercial channels were our highest ever, in the face 
of declining industry sales. Quality was responsible. Although a 
comparatively small company, we hope that our experience may be 
of some interest and benefit to the Senate as well as the dairy industry 
in the enactment of pending agricultural legislation. We do not 
presume to claim an easy solution or a sure-fire panacea for all the 
troubles besetting the industry but, as processors and marketers 
selling approximately 50 percent of the total market in our area, we 
believe that it is primarily a production and marketing problem and 
have acted accordingly. 

We are very conscious of, and attentive to our responsibility to our 
customers and to the communities which we serve, and to the 3,500 
producing dairy farmers from whom we buy. We operate under a 
Federal market order in our area. Here is the industry situation as 
we see it and the program and policy our company has followed and 1s 
following to meet these problems. 

Production, consumption, and price considerations relating to 
program I—Production: Fluid milk and cream production is highest 
during the spring period April, May, and June and lowest in the fall 
months September, October, and November. Natural feed is of 
course most plentiful in the spring. In our area—and other milksheds 
have a similar pattern—there is a fluctuation of about 43 percent in 
daily milk receipts between the high production in May and the low 
in October. 

Consumption: Consumption as represented by local sales varies by 
a much smaller spread of about 7 percent. As long as this condition 
obtains, there will be a surplus of milk in the spring, much of which 
cannot possibly be currently absorbed by increased advertising and 
sales. Consequently, it must be processed, stored, and carried in 
‘nventories for later disposal, or, of course, added to the CCC’s surplus. 

Prices to dairy farmer: Prices paid to dairymen producing this 
fluid milk and cream are invariably lower in the spring than in the 
fall, averaging about $1 per hundredweight more for milk delivered 
in the fall. 

Incentive for fall milk production: As an additional price-incentive 
plan to increase fall production and level out through the year, in 
coveral markets the Market Administrator withholds 8 percent of the 
cash receipts for milk during flush production in April, May, and June, 
and prorates this amount back into the September, October, and 
November receipts. 

The farmers with the greatest fall production naturally receive a 
larger share from this spring withholding fund. This incentive 1s 
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economically sound, is available to all producers in the area and, if 
applied nationally, should benefit the entire industry. It reimburses 
the dairy farmer who fits his production to market demand and helps 
to eliminate the seasonal surplus problem. No one knows better 
than the farmer that a very small surplus can be magnified at times by 
public clamor until it snowballs into a sizable pres reduction 

Cows can be bred in November, December, and January so as to 
freshen in the fall, and cows so bred can be expected to yield the 
greatest cash return the following vear. 

I. Our breeding and feeding program to switch part of the herd 
fall production: (a) Our farm service employees work with the pro- 
ducers to secure individual cooperation. They are able to give com- 
petent advice and guidance. (6) They work with producer organiza- 
tions to inform their membership. (¢c) They are on-the-spot sources 
of information on feeding schedules and costs, artificial insemination, 
best feed crops for the producer, and so forth d) Our farm service 
representatives also work closely with Department of Agriculture and 
Department of Health representatives and with the dairy departments 
of our agricultural colleges, all of whose help and cooperation is 
invaluable. 

Result: A better balanced yearly flow of milk is being effected in 
our market with more farmers taking advantage of higher fall prices 
for their milk. This is done—a few cows here and a few changed 
there—gradually adding up to general herd readjustments. The 
43-percent fluctuation in production is being reduced. Our goal is 
to help reduce this margin to 25 percent or less by the end of next veat 
Already, in the fall we are able to buy more of our required milk 
locally and bring in less from outside. This helps our production 
schedule both on a supply and cost basis besides putting the money in 
the local dairy farmer’s pocket 

II. The upgrading program in raw milk and finished products 
(a) Our work with our milk producers. All of our farm servicemen 
under a general supervisor—work with and help the producers in 
their territories to improve quality as follows: (1) Government grading 
program encouraged; (2) sanitation control and physical compliance 
for grade A; (3) herd improvement; (4) Bangs free program and 
calfhood vaccination; (5) 4-H Club and similar activities 

We have, from the first, actively supported the grade A progr: — 
We believe that grade A represents the finest possible example of an 
upgrading project with obvious and manifold benefits for all, for ae 
public, the producers, the processors and marketers 

Comment on farm service representatives’ work—and this is 
important. The importance and value to producers and dairy alike, of 
the services rendered by the dairy’s farm servicemen cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly. It is freque ‘ntly slighted in dairy operations. But 
the farm service representatives, to succeed, must be: (1) Properly 
instructed and capable; (2) continuously employed and available; 
(3) sufficient in numbers to maintain close contact with producers in 
their individual territories. Each one has a territory. 

Result: As of March 1 this year, ours is a 100 percent grade A 
operation. This has been accomplished with the finest of coopera- 
tion by all interested parties—Federal, State, and local—and with 
excellent support from a very friendly press and other news agencies 
Our dairy farmers have found their grade milk-handling invest- 
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ment and effort fully justified and profitable. Under grade A we 
are rejecting only 5 percent as much milk as was necessary when 
it was standard. 

As a safeguard and benefit to the health of everyone, grade A’s 
value is enormous, and in terms of greater public confidence in milk 
and dairy products and resultant ‘increased consumption of same 
where proper publicity is given to the subject, its value to the entire 
industry is obvious. The grade A program and grade A quality is 
a continuing year-round operation. 

You cannot have 40-cent to 50-cent-per-pound butter because grade 
A quality, whether in flush production or any other time, cannot be 
processed into that cheap a product under present-day conditions. 
To produce cheap butter you must forget the progress made, give up 
your grade A quality and health protection, and process a lot of sub- 
quality milk. Naturally you will also get a lower quality butter. 
That really opens the gate for competitive products. 

So far as competitive products are concerned, industry knows that 
the product that comes from the animal has definite nutritional 
advantages and it also costs more to produce than a product derived 
from the vegetable kingdom. I believe that the public generally 
also realizes this. 

(6) Finished product upgrading: 1. We maintain a continuing lab- 
oratory search to develop improved processes and better produc ts. 
“Quality of product” is, and in my opinion probably always has been, 
almost a creed with J. Gordon Roberts. There is an old saying, 
“Satisfaction with quality remains long after the sweetness of cheap- 
ness is forgotten.’’ A policy of everlasting watchfulness and care 
runs straight through our plants from receiving dock to finished 
product and thence to consumer. 

2. Laboratory controls and checks at all stages, close plant super- 
vision and checks, constant route delivery supervision and checks, 
definite areas of responsibility assigned, proper training and super- 
vision of all employees, fair treatment and top pay on a reward-for- 
performance basis, competent management under Mr. Rolerts’ plan- 
ning and direction—these factors lead very naturally to the upgrading 
of product. Many another dairy throughout the country shows the 
= pattern of dedication in its services. 

Close cooperation supplied by the Milk Industry Foundation 
Fs our dairy associations provides us with many upgrading leads. 

4. To inform our trade of quality advances, we, of course, advertise 
adequately in a variety of media and actively participate in com- 
munity activities and in national health, welfare, and youth-develop- 
ment programs. 

Result: We have the most enthusiastic and helpful customers 
imaginable; we are well regarded in our area; and we show a constant 
increase in product sales. 

The question of price supports and surpluses: We heartily endorse 
the principle of variable rather than rigid price supports because we 
believe that artificial support, if continued at too high a price level, 
results not only in loss of market but stimulates overproduction of 
mediocre products. 

We think that this would eventually kill the entire grade A program 
by surrounding and swamping grade A areas with a volume of marginal 
or subquality milk. Failure and loss of the grade A program would be 
a public as well as an industry disaster. 
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Variable price supports: The setting of price supports should de- 
pend, of course, on the relation between the total crop of the commod- 
ity and the normal supply which the market needs and can absorb. 
Its proper level would be determined by how much the ~ crop was 
either over or short on total market requirements. The Agriculture 
Acts of 1948 and 1949 provide for this but we have something now we 
did not have then—experience and the record. We have a year-to- 
year measuring rod dating from 1948 showing what commodities have 
been overproduced and by how much, in the form of records showing 
just what percentage of each crop as surplus has been placed under 
price supports in each of the years. 

This record of production in relation to market is clearly shown in a 
table prepared by the United States Department of Agricutlure, Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, titled “Proportion of Total Crop Placed 
Under Price Support.’’ This record covers the actual percentages 
for the years 1948 to 1952 and the Department of Agriculture’s esti- 
mates for 1953 and 1954. We believe it is most important in decisions 
regarding where and at what level variable price supports should 
apply. ( ‘ertainly every farmer could study this report to some ad- 
vantage in arriving at crop and acreage decisions. A copy of this 
report titled ‘Table A” is attached to this statement for the con- 
venience of the committee. 

In considering surpluses, one’s interest naturally is directed at once 
to the record of his particular commodity and its relation to all other 
members of the group. It is proper at this point to give some close 
scrutiny to the dairy industry as a whole and its present situation and 
past record in agriculture. 

It is of interest to note that on February 15 last the Secretary of 
Agriculture announced that price supports on dairy products would 
be reduced as of April 1 from 90 percent to 75 percent of parity. His 
reason for singling out dairy products alone and first, among all the 
commodities held in surplus, was not entirely clear to many of us in the 
industry. However, the dairy industry was advised last year, as | 
presume all other interested parties with commodities held in surplus 
were similarly advised, that we should take active and constructive 
steps within our own industry to provide as nearly as possible for the 
solution of whatever problems and miscalculations were responsible 
for industry surpluses and the necessity of placing them under price 
support. 

The program which is the primary subject of this statement repre- 
septs our company’s efforts to comply with the Secretary’s request. 
If the dairy industry was a major offender in overproduction and i 
percentage of its yearly output which had to go into the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under price support, then the Secretary’s action 
of last February 15 announcing the reduction of the support would be 
clearly understandable. 

I shall ask you gentlemen to kindly turn to the table attached to 
this statement which shows the yearly figures of the various com- 
modities under price support in percentages of their total crop pro- 
duction. If we compute across the page for the totals of yearly 
percentages of the different crops for the entire period from 1948 
through 1954, we will be able to get a pretty good picture of how well 
each commodity produced in accordance with what its market could 
absorb. The higher the total of the percentages of its crops going 
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into surplus over this 7-year period, the further that commodity has 
come from making the supply equal to market consumption. To 
save vou the trouble I have totaled up all commodities on the list and 
if you will jot down in the right-hand margin, I will show you some 
very surprising and illuminating figures. 

There are only 21 entries to make. Starting at the first line: Corn, 
66.5 percent; cotton (upland), 145.8 percent; peanuts, 302.1 percent; 
rice, 65 percent; tobacco, 63.2 2 percent; wheat, 220.2 percent; honey, 
50 percent; milk and butterfat, 21.0 percent. Mohair required no 
operations. Potatoes, no supports available; tung oil, 32.4 percent 
wool. 317 percent; barley, 85.9 percent; beans, 166.2 2 pe reent: cotton 
extra long staple), 495.3 percent; cottonseed, no support available; 
cottonseed products, 100.8 percent; flaxseed, 225.5 percent; rosin, 70.7 
percent; turpentine, 45.4 percent; oats, 17.2 percent. Skip next 
three, no support available. Rye, 81.4 percent; sorghums, 177.3 
percent; soybeans, 53.4 percent. Oats leads the list with only 17.2 
percent total, followed by milk and butterfat, 21.5 percent, and hones 
at 30 percent. From that point they soar re ipidly u pward 

The point I might make here is that mohair required no operations 
whatever in Commodity Credit, and was the only one—although 
price support was available to it. This is very interesting. The next 
best report, the commodity that required the least of the taxpayers’ 
money out of Commodity Credit Corporation, was oats. It led the 
list with only 17.2 percent total required, for the 7 years of crops. 
Then came milk and butterfat with 21.5, which is very good, we 
believe, considering the size of the earnings of the dairy industry in 
relation to the other commodities, and honey at 30 percent. 

The CHarrMan. You are not including beef that was sold as dairy 
products? That would bring it to about 18 percent, I think. 

Mr. Squires. No; that is correct. The report is good enough 
without adding anvthing that could be quibbled about. 

As pointed out at the start of this statement, the dairy industry 
accounts for more than 14 percent, or one-seventh of the total income 
from agriculture. Its percentage of income to agriculture is greater 
than any one of the commodities shown on this table. By virtue of 
doing the most business, dairy might be expected to stand highest in 
the totals we have just computed. I believe that you will agree dairy 
has been very modest in its dependence upon the supports. For the 
6-year pe ‘riod under supports, dairy averages only 3.5 percent yearly. 
To bring in 14 percent of income yearly and only require 3.5 percent 
average of crop in help is a fine record. 

From the available records it is also apparent that up to January 1, 
1954, the dollar value of dairy products in surplus has never averaged 
above 6 percent of total Commodity Credit Corporation moneys 
invested. Considering the high value, compared with other commodi- 
ties, of dairy’s yearly volume, this outstanding Commodity Credit 
Corporation record of the dairy industry should carry great weight 
in all price support decisions. 

I was in Washington during the period February 15-18 at the 
time of announcement of the April 1 reduction in dairy-support prices; 
and while we thought the amount of the reduction to be severe, we 
did go along for reasons already stated, with the theory of variable 
price supports advanced by the Department. In the matter of surplus 
disposal, however, we at that time and subsequently have expressed 
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ourselves very clearly in our opposition to a program which would 
upset and tend to demoralize the industry. This is the proposal 
turn these surpluses back into the local market for customer consump 
tion on some kind of price-blending arrangement with currently 
produced butter. In addition to upsetting both regular production 
of butter and prices, it would be an almost endless job for agriculture 
to attempt to keep track of and to regulate such transactions, as has 
been proved by previous efforts along the same line 

According to a year-end report of the eran of Agricult 
$165 million in surplus butter was held by Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration as of December 14, 1953. This $165 million worth of butt 
represented about 250 million pounds at 66 cents per pound 


The CuHairMAN. That is about 345 million pounds, I think, as of this 
morning. 
Mr. Squires. That is right. It is bound to be that high as a result 


of the Secretary’s advance announcement of the reduction in pri 
support. The December holding represented a surplus of about 

3 months’ normal butter supply, which is about normal in many indus 
tries, and certainly not an alarming amount compared with the othe: 
surpluses. 

Butter keeps well under refrigeration and we assume that the Com 
modity Credit Corporation has had the facilities and the authority to 
move surplus staples such as butter, cheese and similar commodities 
which are essential to diet into channels of consumption by our serv 
ices in all parts of the world—Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marines 
to service and veterans’ hospitals, institutions for the needy, the 
Red Cross, overseas welfare agencies, and to undernourished friends 
and allies around the world as outright assistance or on some othe 
basis. If Commodity Credit Corporation needed enabling legislation 
in order to handle the matter of distribution of surpluses properly) 
we believe it should have made this need heard in the camps of all 
interested parties in all the commodity industries 

Since Secretary Benson’s announcement on February 15 there has 
been, of course, an increase above the ordinary in butter and other 
dairy products going into surplus. Much of this could normally 
have gone into regular trade channels 

Not content with having singled out the dairy industry for the first 
and, as far as we know, only major cut in supports to date, the Secre- 
tary has subsequently in public utterances expressed his belief and 
apparently his hope that butter will take not only the natural drop to 
be expected with the reduction in price support, but also a further cut 
to be brought on by turning back into commercial channels the Com- 
modity Credit’s butter surplus, augmented now with what the Secre- 
tary’s February 15 announcement has driven in 

President Eisenhower in his request for a set-aside of reserves to the 
value of $2,500 million im the stocks presently held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, asked for broad discretionary authority to manage 
these frozen reserves. He said: 

Destruction of surplus commodities cannot be countenanced under any cireum- 
stances. They can be insulated from the commercial markets and used in con- 
structive ways. Such uses will include school-lunch programs, disaster relief 
aid to the people of other countries and stockpiled reserves at home for use in war 
or national emergency. 
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In his budget message also the President requested authority to use 
$1 billion worth of accumulated surplus products over a 3-year period 
for the purpose indicated. We are moved to wonder how much sur- 
plus butter figures in these set-asides. 

The CuatrmMan. The Department suggested about 200 million 
pounds of butter be set aside. 

Mr. Squires. I am glad to get that information. 

The CHarrmMan. And corresponding amounts of powder and 
cheese. 

Mr. Squires. That is very interesting. 

The CxHarrMan. It is quite apparent that if the President’s pro- 
gram in general were adopted, there would be very little danger of 
surplus commodities in the dairy field embarrassing the normal] 
market. 

Mr. Squrres. That is our feeling exactly. The Washington 
Post and Times-Herald of Saturday, March 27, in an account of 
Secretary Benson’s address to the Women’s National Press Club 
luncheon on Friday quoted his statement that there will be plenty 
of butter soon on the tables of American housewives because the 
Government cannot let it spoil in the storage houses. (Good butter 
will keep in excellent condition for more than 2 years under refrigera- 
tion.) 

Continuing, after mentioning the 90-percent to 75-percent reduc- 
tion effective today, in answer to a question, the Secretary said he 
believes butter should be sold to American consumers at a level no 
higher or “at least equal’ to the price charged Russia, or any other 
country, but, he added, ‘‘We must sell it; it is perishable.’”’ When 
Secretary Benson mentions American consumers, | presume he 
means retail buyers. How in the name of heaven does he plan to 
sell butter at retail at a price comparable with that which would 
obtain in sales overseas in multi-ton quantities. 

In the March 29 edition of the Evening Star, in a front-page article 
by Allen Drury, headed ‘Benson Plans Drice To Sell Dairy Surplus 
and Cut Butter to 59 Cents,” the Secretary was quoted as saying, 
among other things, that the disposal plan—for surplus—originally 
timed for the same day on which supports for dairy products will be 
reduced from 90 percent to 75 percent of parity has been delayed 
because the Department does not have final details ironed out. 

The Secretary predicted that the sales promotion campaign com- 
bining advertising and price cuts, which will be combined with a 
campaign to urge farmers to weed poor quality cows from their 
herds, will bring the price of butter down to 59 cents a pound in some 
places and to “the low 60’s in others.’”’ He said some chain stores 
have indicated their intention to cut their price to these levels in 
order to boost sales. If that is insulating surplus from the commercial 
markets and channeling it for use in constructive ways in accordance 
with President Eisenhower’s promise; or if that is exploring non- 
commercial outlets and avoiding in all manner possible the upsetting 
of the normal processes of business, then we in the dairy industry 
differ very definitely with the Secretary regarding proper and normal 
business procedure. It was my opinion that loss-leader sales definitely 
injure normal sales of product of similar quality. 

The CuHarrmMan. It is my understanding that that butter sold in 
stores would be current production, that there is no likelihood of 
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putting the holdings of the Commodity Credit Corporation on the 
market during the flush season of the year; and later on I presume 
it would be done as a final resort to prevent spoilage. However, 
with butter selling at a lower price, even 10 cents a pound lower on 
the American market, | believe there will be less resistance on the 
part of the American consumer to selling the CCC butter abroad. 

Of course there has been some resistance, we understand, on the 
part of the State Department to selling buiter abroad. There is a 
market abroad. Several countries would like to buy this surplus 
butter we have on hand. They would not pay 66 cents a pound, 
because they would not have to. They would pay the world market 
price for it and be glad to. 

Mr. Squmes. That is right. 

The CHarrMaAn. We are all anxiously awaiting the results of the 
reduction in the price of butter as of this morning. Many of the 
chainstores, I understand, are going to sell it practically at cost, 
maybe not as a loss leader but as a break-even leader, and depend on 
other sales to make up their profits. 

Mr. Squires. Our feeling on that, Senator, is this: If they are 
making a special on butter, whether it be their own butter which 
would be replaced with butter from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion or not, they are going to hurt people who do not have that 
arrangement to get this lower priced butter. 

The CuarrMan. I gather they are offering the butter at a low price 
right now to call attention to the fact that there is a reduction in the 
price of butter. 

Mr. Squires. It is an upsetting influence over what we might 
describe as butter selling at the ordinarily accepted profit needed in 
order to operate. 

The CHairMAN. Which would be about 8 cents less than it is 
selling for now, whatever it is. 

Mr. Squires. It is an upsetting factor to have it either in prospect 
orinaction. In the first place, the Secretary is singling out an industry 
which, within the limits of human error, has done and is doing an 
outstanding job of producing, processing, and serving to the Nation 
the products which are generally considered its most basic food—milk 
and dairy products. 

As an industry, we have immense customer goodwill and friendship 
which we have earned by continuous attention to the precepts of 
quality, health, sanitation, and good service over the years. We 
enjoy the highest degree of respect from medical, health, and sanita- 
tion authorities here and abroaa, and both our dairy herds and our 
processing plants arouse the admiration of people from all over the 
world. Rain or shine, summer and winter, our routemen who deliver 
products to homes have proved themselves dependable friends of the 
family in innumerable emergencies, and as trustworthy as the products 
which they deliver. Anyone who doubts that American wives and 
mothers recognize and appreciate fine, loyal, and constant service is 
a poor judge of American homes. 

Secretary Benson’s repeated promotion of the idea of selling butter 
at cut prices and encouraging that it be cut as low as possible would, 
if accomplished, result in reducing the incomes of all those in the 
great dairy industry, who must depend upon securing a reasonable 
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profit from the production and marketing of butter because of butter’s 
relation to milk. 

But more serious by far could be the starting of a cut-price cycle 
affecting other staples and commodities which in turn could influence 
still others in the manner of a chain reaction. A high public official’s 
ill-considered proposal might start such a whirl. We wonder whether 
Mr. Benson can remember back to the period 1929-32 when snow- 
balling cut prices, combined with frenzy to get out from under inven- 
tories—gathering and destroying more and more as it stretched out to 
additional victims—cost the Nation billions of dollars, millions of jobs, 
and was almost unstoppable once it got rolling. Nuclear fission has 
nothing much on runaway prices once started. 

We feel that if butter is now in such bad distress, the Secretary 
by his February 15 announcement, as well as his failure to rotate and 
move surplus currently as it came into the hands of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, is at least partially responsible. 

In view of the record as taken from his own Department’s report, we 
feel that the dairy industry may proudly assert that it has certainly 
been les ast guilty among commodities in taking advantage of the tax- 
payer’s funds tied up in the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

I beg the pardon of the gentlemen of this committee for having 
digressed to some extent from my original subject. We feel, however, 
that as working members of the dairy industry it is time for us to stand 
up before our people and explain the facts so far as our industry is 
concerned and the record of its surpluses with the Department of 
Agriculture’s Commodity Credit Clumavelion, Otherwise by our 
silence in the face of his repeated attentions and action directed to our 
industry—and our industry alone—we might stand convicted in the 
opinion of the public, of some misdeed or breach of faith with the 
American public, of which we are completely innocent. 

A situs an of goodwill and mutual confidence which we would go 
a long way to protect has developed over the years between the homes 
of America and their dairy suppliers. We cannot believe that it is 
the desire of our President, through the actions or utterances of any 
of his official family, to see the dairy industry placed in a misleading 
light before the public. 

Returning now to the program: III. Research to develop a new all- 
dairy product as an outlet for an increasing milk supply. 

Result: Vadall, the all-dairy spread. From the start, this research 
and development has been directed by Mr. Roberts. This newest of 
dairy products is not yet on the market but, as fast as we franchise 
other dairies throughout the country in making it, it should be avail- 
able. It is pure, nutritious, and particularly desirable for those on a 
low-fat diet. Vadall has already been approved by the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration and has been checked by Internal Revenue as 
being neither butter nor cheese. It is not churned like butter, nor is it 
made like cheese with rennet. 

Vadall will keep well under refrigeration. It is enriched for addi- 
tional nutritive value with vitamins A and D, and the name Vadall 
derives from those vitamins and all the constituents of milk. In 
taste there is a wide variation of opinion as to what it resembles. Its 
flavor to some reminds them of sweet country butter. Others are 
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reminded of cheese and the best quality margarine. Still others 
compare it with whipped butter. 

The bakers of the country are considering Vadall most favorably 
as an interesting diet item in conjunction with their bread. It will 
appeal particularly to those who wish the nourishing and body- 
building elements of milk without the higher fat content of butter 

Since Mr. Robert’s initial announcement of the product which was 
reported in Time and advertised in the Post, he has received a flood of 
letters expressing interest and encouragement from all over the world 
I may say I never saw anything so surprising in my life. I have had 
to answer most of them, and they pile up on me. They have been 
coming in for example—two from Hong Kong, and from all over the 
world. 

We believe that Vadall, for use in those countries abroad where a 
spread for their bread is an important part of diet, would meet both 
the nutritional lack (protein requirement) and their economic situation 
far better than butter. Although butter is not normally used in ou 
processing, we believe that as a means of facilitating disposal abroad 
of surplus butter and milk powder held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, processing of Vadall could be effected by the use of this 
powder and butter, providing it was of good quauty, in conjunchor 


with small percentages of additional ingredient 

If Vadall were to be used for this purpose abroad on a giveaway 01 
reduced-price basis, we have agreed to waive our rights under patents 
pending during the period of such surplus disposal, feeling that this 
unknown new product might not arouse as much objection from local 
dairies abroad as would be the case in the supplying of butter. Surely 
after the surplus disposal was ended, a continuing market for Vadall 
might be established which, as compared with butter, would be mort 
within the economic means of the people supplied 

Because of its great spreadability, Vadall will be sold in one-half 
pound cartons at a price of approximately 25 cents per package. 

We thank the committee for its consideration and hope that 
statement may be of some assistance. 

The CHatrMAN. Thank you, Mr. Squires. The table which you 
have submitted will be included in the record as part of your statement 


(The table is as follows:) 


this 
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TABLE A. 


PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Basic commodities 
Corn - 
Cotton (upland). 
Peanuts 
Rice 
Tobacco 
Wheat 

Designated nonbasic commodities 
Honey 
Milk and butterfat 
Mohair 
Potatoes 
Tung oil_. 

Wool 

Other nonbasic commodities 
Barley 
Beans, dry edible.. 
Cotton, extra long staple 5 
Cottonseed and products 

Cottonseed 
Cottonseed products 
Flaxseed 
Naval stores 
Rosin 
Turpentine. 
Oats 
Olive oil 
Peas, smooth, dry edible 
Pork 
Rye 
Seeds 4 
Sorghums, grain 
Soybeans 


| Less than Mo of 1 percent 
2 No price support available. 


Jb 


15 
40 


” 


° 
Q 


() 


19. 
.0 
6 | 


9 
1 
(?) 
17 
(3) 


30 
+ 


1948 


0 


6 


o 


9 


y 


3 


’ Price support was available but no operations required. 


4 Not available due to many varieties. 
§ Classified as basic beginning with 1953 crop. 
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1950 





1951 


. 8. Department of Agriculture, Commodity Credit Corporation. 


93 


1952 


1953 
est l- 
mate 


16 
24 
97 


20 
48. 


The CHarrMaNn. Are there any questions of Mr. Squires? 
we will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
(Thereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee adjourned until 10 a. m. 
Friday morning 


we 


April 2, 1954.) 








Proportion of total crop placed under price support crop years 1948-52 
and estimate 1958 and 1954 percentage of total production 


1954 
esti 
3 mate 
i 11.0 
l 21.7 
l 48.8 
7 13.2 
4 9.5 
4 35.9 
0 y 
0 6.0 
( 
25.0 
7 62.9 
4 18. 1 
7 17. 6 
0 100.0 
3 ? 
0 20.0 
2 38. 4 
0 10.0 
8 9.1 
1 4.2 
Q 
(2) 
(2 
7 29. 5 
6 7.9 
7 5.2 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, Bh}, 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken (chairman) presiding 

Present: Senator Aiken. 

The CHArRMAN. The committee will come to order. The first 
witness this morning is Mr. John Edmunds, of Bridgewater, Maine, 
potato grower. The committee has a letter from Senator Margaret 
Smith of Maine which reads as follows: 

Dear Senator ArKkeN: Mr. John J. Edmunds, of Bridgewater, Maine, is 
scheduled to appear before vour committee at 10 a. m. April 2. I wish I could be 
here to accompany him in his appearance but I have a commitment on that date 
to the Maine Republican State Convention in Bangor. 

I would personally appreciate your giving him consideration on the same basis 
as if I were to accompany him Acknowledged to be a foremost and informed 
potato leader, he can provide vour committee with real, pertinent and authoritative 
facts. He speaks honestly and frankly. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 

Mr. Edmunds, we are glad to have you here, and you could not 
have any better recommendation than Mrs. Smith. What county is 
Bridgewater in? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. EDMUNDS, BRIDGEWATER, MAINE 


Mr. Epmunps. Aroostook, about halfway between Houlton and 
Presque Isle. 

For over 37 years I have both raised and dealt in potatoes as a 
grower and shipper but since 1934 have confined myself to growing 
and shipping only my own crop. I feel qualified from my lifetime 
experience and studies to present to your honorable committee the 
following: 

First, that potatoes are an important and comparatively cheap 
food and in general use throughout the entire United States. 

Second, that & proper amount should be encouraged to be raised 
annually that there may be a sufficient supply of good, marketable 
potatoes to be sold the consumer at a fair price. 

Third, that potatoes are highly perishable and cannot be carried 
over from one season to another. 

Fourth, that potatoes are a very expensive crop to raise, variously 
estimated at from $350 to $400 or more per acre by the time they are 
graded, sacked, and loaded on the cars for shipment. Potatoes require 
heavy labor employment winter and summer, in fact, all year around. 
It is obvious that farmers should receive just compensation. 
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To achieve the foregoing aims we must consider many facts. 

Acreage and yields: Up until 10 years ago an average of 3 million 
or more acres of potatoes were grown annually and as late as 1943 
some 3,300,000 acres were harvested. Then farmers started cutting 
down, but better growing conditions, better seed, better insecticides, 
better and more fertilizer, heavier and more modern potato-growing 
machinery all contributed to higher yields. Much of this was achieved 
by reason of farmers complying with the latest successful practices 
recommended by the United States Department of Agriculture 

Then from 1946 up to and including 1950, potato acreage dropped 
sharply, largely as a result of enforced compliance of those farmers 
who wished to obtain the benefit of the 90 percent of parity price 
support in effect at that time. In 1949 and 1950 the support was 
dropped to 60 percent. While the percentage of farmers complying 
varied widely in different parts of the United States, I understand 
that at times the rate of compliance in Aroostook County, Maine, 
was as bigh as 90 to 95 percent. 

The CuarrMan. I might say, Mr. Edmunds, that each of those 
years when there was an acreage allotment in effect for potatoes, 
the potato growers of the country as a whole planted less than the 
allotment. 

fr. Epmunps. That is probably true. 

The CHarrmMan. But they learned to raise a lot of potatoes. Yet 
every year they planted a little less than the Secretary set as the goal. 

Mr. Epmunps. That could be true. A part of that increase in 
yields was due to the fact that much of the acreage that was cut out 
would be considered as low yielding acreage, and the higher vielding 
acreage such as Long Island, Maine, Idaho, and so on, irrigated 
grounds, kept on growing potatoes at the same rate or at the pre- 
scribed rate the Department set. 

The CHairnMaAn. That is true. 

* Mr. Epmunps. With support dropped out for the 1951 crop many 
farmers fearing its effect either cut out growing potatoes or reduced 
their acreage. The result was too few potatoes were planted and 
raised in 1951, even though the yield . as very good that year, on 
account of the short acreage it was a short crop ‘and prices went as 
high as they could under the maximum price law then in effect, 
certified seed much higher due to exemption. The result was that a 
partial pots - famine existed for several months in 1952 between 
March and June. Most people will remember that when they went 
to the stores during that period, it was pretty hard to buy any potatoes. 

With more incentive to plant it was only natural that those farmers 
who failed to plant in 1951 came back in 1952 and 1953, and others 
increased their acreage. I think it was remarkable that with thou- 
sands of farmers in all parts of the United States free to plant as many 
potatoes as they wanted to, that the rate of increase was no greater 
than it actually was, probably about 7 percent in 1952 and 7 percent 
mm 1953. 

With the exception of 1951, total production held high enough so 
that consumers had plenty of good potatoes. This was due to high 
yields in spite of acreage cuts. 

, LI can see no good reason why potato farmers who in the last 12 
years have either voluntarily or involuntarily reduced their acreage 
in the United States from 3,300,000 acres to 1,500,000 acres in 1953, 
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should be so heavily penalized and discriminated against. Is it 
wrong for potato farmers to try and raise all they possibly can on 
their acres simply by following the practices recommended by the 
United States Department of Agriculture? If so, why should not 
farmers who did the same with other crops be also penalized and lose 
support? 

Voluntary cooperation in adjusting acreage, production and market- 
ing practices is almost impossible and of no value under present cir- 
cumstances where almost all other important crops have security. 
Positive acreage control must be the answer and not the half-and-half 
control previously used. What Il mean by “half-and-half control” 
is that under the former system, the Department set goals, and those 
farmers who stayed within their goals were eligible for Department 
funds. ‘Those farmers who planted outside their goals were denied 
Department funds. 

That is why I call that a kind of a half-and-half system Under 
the old system with 80 to 95 percent of farmers complying, the 
remaining growers could increase their acreage enough to produce 
surpluses. What I mean by that is that according to the statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture recently published in the fall of 
1953, L think less than 1 percent of the potato growers not the 
potato acreage, but the potato growers—in the United States raised 
about two-thirds of all the potatoes that are produced. 

Potato marketing agreements do not seem to be helpful insofar as 
raising the general price level, and in the end are more he Ipful to those 
sections not under agreements because they can market all their 
potatoes while the sections under agreements hold part of their crop 
back and off the market. For example, if Maine should hold back by 
reason of marketing agreement terms 25 percent of their crop, it 
would simply mean that southern New England, Long Island, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York State could more freely market all their 
potatoes, largely within their own State borders, and in addition 
further encourage these sections to even raise more potatoes. 

Maine farmers last year voted down a marketing agreement on 
this account. On the other hand, Maine voters would by a great 
margin approve a countrywide Federal marketing agreement where 
all States would help carry it out. 

For the same reason as above, USDA reports of recommended 
acreages, intentions to plant, et cetera, are good, yet even if a big 
majority of potato growers complied, their efforts can be defeated 
by reason of larger growers and speculators planting heavily in the 
heavy-yielding potato-growing sections. 

Also at present, as far as | am aware, there is no way of farmers 
of protected crops who have been cut down by law on protected 
acreage from using some of the idle land for potatoes. Your charts 
and statisticians will show you that a 7- to 10-percent increase in 
total United States potato acreage may produce a heavy surplus, 
yet this increase, based on present total plant, only means 100,000 
to 130,000 acres while many millions of acres have been ordered out 
of wheat, cotton, et cetera, part of which may be diverted to potatoes. 

Last fall Maine farmers in a general meeting held at Presque Isle, 
Maine, voted overwhelmingly in favor of 90-percent parity price sup- 
port and acreage control, or whatever restrictions were necessary to 
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achieve price stability. They felt they were entitled to equal pro- 
tection with all other protected crops. 

Maine farmers pay 100 percent on Federal taxes and State taxes, 
100 percent on labor hired at present high wage levels, 100 percent 
on machinery and all farm supplies which have been produced mostly 
under 100-percent union-protected high wage rates. Our income is 
taxed, gasoline and oil taxed, automotive and traction machinery 
taxed, freight charges taxed and so on. We get no relief. 

Our tax money is used to help guarantee 90-pe recent protection on 
basic crops and varied protection on other crops, yet potatoes are 
left out in the cold area of nonsupport almost alone and have been 
recently selling here in Maine at 40 to 50 cents per barrel of 165 
pounds and even as low as 25 cents. I might add right here, up 
until this new program of Secretary Benson’s, potatoes were selling 
so low that all farmers had left out of the bin of potatoes for themselves 
were the culls after they sold the bin of potatoes. 

The CuatrmMan. About what are they bringing now? 

Mr. Epmunps. Last week they increased up to about a dollar to a 
dollar and a quarter a barrel on account of this program which would 
insure a dollar at the factory. But prices are kind of stabilizing off 
a little bit easier and they will probably hang around a dollar. 

This represents about 10 percent of parity. In other words, basing 
it on the program they had in 1948 and since then, it would appear 
that the price that they are getting now in Maine—that is, up to 2 
weeks ago—would represent about 10 percent of parity. Other crops 
get the 90 percent, while potatoes get the 10 percent that is left. | 
personally call that a pretty rotten deal. 

Then after helping support all other crops, when the Maine farmer 
goes to the store for cotton shirts, gloves, overalls, canvases, et cetera, 
we have to again pay the high price which includes the 90-percent 
support and union labor guaranty. The same applies to wheat, when 
we buy bread or other wheat products, and the same to the other 
protected crops. 

Are potato farmers to be considered as second-class citizens who 
pay taxes but are not entitled to equal treatment? Much has been 
made of the fact that potatoes have been dumped at a great monetary 
loss and food or commodity loss. From a money-saving standpoint 
it was cheaper to destroy them at point of origin. To bag and ship 
by freight to other places would be expensive, add further to the loss, 
and where would you ship them? People in the United States alres ady 
had all the potatoes they normally would consume. If they ate more, 
unwillingly or willingly, it would be at the expense of eating less of 
some other foods. 

Where the Government fell down was in not providing some way 
of rapidly converting these surplus potatoes into useful, long-time 
storable products, one of which could be potato starch. Due to light 
and heavy yielding potato seasons, largely dependent upon weather 
and climatic growing conditions, potatoes usually are in light supply 
about every 3 years or so, prices are much higher, lower grade potatoes 
are eaten, and little potato starch is made in those years. 

Therefore, if the potato acreage were regulated to normal require- 
ments coupled with average vielding conditions so that there might 
always be sufficient potatoes for consumers, then when there is a 
surplus it could be ground into starch, stored and used up in the years 
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of scarcity at reasonable prices and textile and paper manufacturers 
and others would be assured of a steady supply 

It is my contention that if a few of the millions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money that were outright wasted in dumping potatoes a few 
vears back had been converted into emergency starch-manufacturing 
plants and storage warehouses in the large winter-growing potato 
States, that no dumping program would have been required, no stigma 
placed on the potato industry, and some return obtained on the mon 
expended to support potatoes at fair prices the same as other crops 
And consumers would have been assured of plenty of good potatoes 
all season at fair prices. 

Maine has been blamed for much of our s irplus trouble unfairly. 
larcely due to the fact that we have the storage capacity and cold 
enough season to properly keep potatoes all winter and late spring 
until the new crop comes in. 

But a good share of the blame for surplus potatoes is on Congress 


for allowing Canadian and other foreign potatoes to come into this 
country freely when we have plenty of our own. At the very time 
the Federal Government was dumping potatoes or converting into 
starch or alcohol at 90 percent support prices, they were allowing 


millions of bushels of foreign potatoes to enter our customary eastern 
markets forcing still more native potatoes to the dump or factory 

Then in the winter of 1948-49 thousands of cars of the best potatoes 
ever shipped out of Maine to the alcohol plant in Philadelphia, Pa 
had to be U. S. 1 24-inch minimum, forcing the lower grade potatoes 
to the consuming markets—and at an extra cost of nearly $700 per 
car for freight, heat, labor, bags, inspection, et cetera. 

I might add right here that it is my recollection that those potatoes 
were all sold to the alcohol plant for 1 cent a bag. Not even the 
price of the bag was recovered. ‘There were about, as | recall, some- 
where around twenty-five or thirty thousand cars that were actually 
shipped. They were shipping at the rate of three or four bundred 
cars a day for months there. 

So you can see that at $700 per car, it would run up into $20 million. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, it ran into a lot of money 

Mr. Epmunpbs. Due to the extremely low prices now prevailing of 
10 percent of parity or less, Maine siarch factories are running at top 
speed. During the last 3 weeks, February 20 to — 13, 2,072 
carlot equivalent of potatoes have been ground up, or a rate of 690 
carloads per week. 

This would mean about 18,000 cars in 6 months, November 1 to 
Ms ay 1. A stare h prog ram put into effect late in Oc ee ol any vear 
when a surplus is determined could possibly remove iv Maine sufficient 
potatoes from the market, largely low-grade, eee rsize and oversize 
potatoes, to stabilize prices when coupled with a price support and 
regulated acreage program and assure the consumer of better graded 
potatoes, if at the same time ste ps were taken to also remove surpl Is 
potatoes from other sections. 

It is useless for one branch of the Department of Agriculture to ask 
potato growers to cut acreage in 1954, fer mstance 21 percent on one 
band, and on the other hand another agency of USDA to send the 
FHA millions of dollars to assist farmers in planting potatoes to 
compete with farmers using their own resources. 

A great deal of this is already familiar to members of your honorable 
committee, but the chief thing to bear in mind is what I said pre- 
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viously: Are potato growers second-class citizens only qualified to 
pas taxes, but recelve no benefits, the same as other farmers do? 

Give potato growers 90 percent parity and acreage control. What 
the potato farmer would really like to have is not high prices, but a 
security price. I might add right here that last year, for instance, the 
banks in Aroostook County put out around $16 million to help farmers 
put in their crops, and on account of low prices the farmers have not 
paid their fertilizer bills. To my knowledge, the banks will get in less 
than $5 million back out of all the money they put out, Another year 
of the same type is going to make deplorable conditions in Aroostook 
worse than they are today. 

The CHarrMAN. Are the banks willing to lend money enough to 
make ordinary plantings this spring? , 

Mr. EDMUNDS They cannot do it. We will say, for instance, if 
their program allows them to lend 20 perce it Lo farmers for production 

purposes, they are already up to their limit and the law will not allow 
“them to lend any more. Some of them are over the limit by reason 
of circumstances beyond their control. But that is the fix they are 
in. They cannot lend out any more money than what they collect in. 
If they only collect in $3 to $5 million, that is all they can lend. 

Last year they lent $16 million besides the other credit agencies. 

The CuatrrMan. Do you think the farmers are going to stick pretty 
closely to their intentions to plant, as was announced 2 weeks ago? 

Mr. Epmunps. That will depend more or less on how potatoes 
come out this spring. A few weeks ago under the very adverse pro- 
eram, it appeared likely our acreage would be cut probably along 
with the idea that the Government would like to have, 123,000 acres. 
But with Secretary Benson’s program, it may increase the price of 
the rest of this crop. It might induce farmers to perk up and plant 
more potatoes. Most of us who were thinking of a long-range program 
were sorry to see Secretary Benson put that program into effect 2 
weeks avo. It knocked the factories out of 1 week's grinding because 
they just would not haul. 

The CHAIRMAN. He told them at the time that if they did go 
ahead and overplant that he would not give them supports. 

Mr. Epmunps. That is just what I am stressing, Senator. An 
involuntary program is of no value whatever, because regardless of 
how many people would like to follow and do follow in that program, 
a few can defeat it. 

Since I wrote this little book, Secretary Benson’s program came 
out and I added this short statement. 

Since the foregoing booklet was printed, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Ezra Taft Benson, at the urgent request of the Senators 
from Idaho and Maine, has ordered put into effect as of March 29, @ 
buying program wherein some potatoes will be purchased at the 
current market price for institutions and schools who qualify under 
section 32 funds. 

And in addition, slight help to the extent of 35 cents subsidy per 
100 pounds of U. S. Grade No. 2, based on 2-inch minimum size for 
potatoes delivered at starch factories or other processing plants. 
This program at present is to be confined to potatoes remaining 
from the 1953 crop. 

This will be of only slight assistance to the average producer, since 
80 percent of the 1953 crop will have been moved to market at various 
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prices during the season of about 10 to 25 percent of parity In m 

80 percent there I am referring generally to all the northern late 
States. It is probably around 75 to 80 percent in Maine itself 

This small subsidy. will allow the factories to DA htlhy over 60 
cents per 100 pounds or $1 per barrel; roughly a little over 20 percent 
of parity We fieured that parity in Maine is rouchly about some- 
where around $4 to $4.15 per barre] 

The program coming at this late date in the spring may encourag 
increased planting of potatoes over previous intentions and ability 
financially. 

It will, however, give early potatoes that cor on the April and 
May markets a much better opportunity of seliine their 1954 crop 


at hetter prices than otherwise might have beer 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Edmun 

Mr. Epmunps. If there is anything else vo uld like to ask me, or 
I can give you any information at any time, I will be | leased to do if 

The Cu \IRM 1N. We will make this available to all the members of 
the committee. We will print your statement in the report of these 
hearings, which will probably be available the first of next month. 
We appreciate your opinion here You are speaking as an indiv idual, 
I take it, not as a representative of an association 

Mr. Epmunps. I am not strictly representing anybody, except I 
did attend the meeting last fall of about probably 300 farmers or more 
who attended the Presque Isle meeting from all over Maine. We 
had a very good meeting, a full discussion. We finally arrived at a 
motion that it was the consensus of the meeting that the farmers were 
in favor of strict acreage control and 90 percent of parity 

The presiding officer at the time there was not really in favor, 
himself, of that, and he did not like to put the motion. I had to drive 
pretty hard to get it finally before the floor After a vote, it was 
overwhelmingly carried to the effect that the farmers did want 90 
percent of parity and strict acreage control. 

They all realized it is useless to have one without the other 

The CHAIRMAN. There seems to have been quite a difference of 
opinion among the potato growers themselves, and particularly as to 
the advisability of this new program for taking some of the potatoes 
off the market. Apparently Maine will be the principal beneficiary 
among the States, and I believe the Red River Valley has some sur- 
plus potatoes that wil! be helped. But some of the States did not want 
a program; others thought it would be a good idea to take some of it 
off. In view of the financial circumstances of many in Maine, the 
Secretary seemed to think they would help with a modest pregram 
and at the same time issue a strict warning that it was not to be 
regarded as an incentive to overplant this year 

Mr. Epmunps. I think, Senator, one of the principal parts really 
of the disagreement among the potato people throughout the United 
States is that the dealers and shippers and handlers of potatoes seem 
to have more influence or have ability to present their side of it better 
than the average farmer can. The average farmer, I think, is more in 
line with my position, no matter where he is in this country, I believe, 
because we have the same diversity of opinion in Maine among those 
who are really strictly handlers of potatoes—or mostly handlers of 
potatoes and those who actually raise them. 
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The farmers who raise potatoes are the ones who would like to have 
a security, as far as their production is concerned. 
The CuHarrMan. Very well. We thank you. We will call on 


Clarence B. Franklin, of Belmont, N. Y. Mr. Franklin. 
STATEMENT OF CLARENCE B. FRANKLIN, BELMONT, N. Y. 


The CuarrMan. You also are representing yourself today, I believe. 

Mir. Franxuryn. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. We are very glad to have you here and we will be 
glad to have you proceed with this statement. 

Mr. Frankuin. Thank you, Senator. I have an additional state- 
ment here. If you are trying to economize on time, I can just leave 
that for the record. That contains the plan iteslf. This additional 
statement has to do with conditions in farming particularly. 

The CHarrmMan. Very well. We have three more witnesses this 
morning. I believe you are all discussing the matter of diverted 
acres this morning. 

Mr. Frankuin. Yes, that is nght. 

The CHarrMan. You may go ahead. 

Mr. Frankuin. To meet farmer specifications, the new farm pro- 
gram must provide equitable price levels for farmers and must 
protect and perpetuate those prices with effective—and democratic 
controls of production. We have found machinery to achieve the 
desired price levels, but we have yet to fashion a satisfactory method 
of holding production in line. The answer is to abandon the idea of 
calculating and enforcing allotments and quotas for each crop on 
every farm and then concentrate on the control of the diverted or 
surplus acreage. It is logical, and making provision for the diversion 
of proper acreage must have the same effect on production as if that 
acreage were a leftover incidental to the enforcement of crop allotment. 

It stands to reason, likewise, that control and regulation of only 
the surplus acreage will be much simpler and less expensive. Such 
an approach limits surveillance to a relatively small territory. Just 
that 10 or 15 percent of our farming area which is responsible for the 
nonsalable surpluses. There would be no need for bureaucratic 
interference with the area devoted to production. That means, on 
all active farms the operator could plan his rotations and choose his 
crops to suit his own judgment. 

The relative balance of the various crops would be preserved by 
adjusting the respective prices. The governing board would establish 
maximum and minimum prices for each commodity. Suppose the 
ceiling and the floor on wheat were $2.10 and $1.85; on corn were 
$1.70 and $1.45. If wheat were in oversupply while corn was short, 
the board manipulating the price levels anywhere within the specified 
margins would cut wheat prices back while marking corn up. That is 
but using the same principle which has always kept our commodities 
in relative balance. 

I might say here that reference to a governing board means a board 
that would have the responsibility of administering the program. It 
does not have any specified body in mind—just whoever may be given 
that responsibility. 

As long as the combined supply of all crops ran at a satisfactory 
volume, the retired-acreage percentages would obviously be correct 
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and only intercommodity adjustments would be called for. When 
the total volume, however, became too hich or too low, the retirement 
percentages would have to be reexamined. Deft management here 
would thus reduce a phase of difficult administration and enforcement 
to a procedure largely automatic and entirely impersonal in its 
application. 

To exercise efficient control over the surplus farm acreage will call 
for the use of three important steps. ‘To begin, the amount of surplus 
land must be determined. The data to determine this is readily pro- 
curable from the USDA. Secondly, complete authority over that 
land must be acquired, which could be accomplished by direct leases, 
in the absence of more convenient means, to confer upon the program 
agency the right to inactivate the specified acreage, and to insure its 
positive nonuse for any competitive crops. 

Certain new and nonstaple products might be qualified for produc- 
tion, but in general the idled land would be devoted to conservation 
practices. Lastly, the segregated acreage must meet average stand- 
ards of tilth and fertility. That is, swamps or other areas of waste 
and nonproductive lands would not qualify as diverted acreage. Just 
these three measures will retire the acreage necessary to pare the pro- 
duction of staple crops down to any de onal level. 

Two procedures would be open for use in procuring the acreage to be 
retired, or possibly a combination of the two. Any of them would be 
voluntary. The first procedure would retire whole farms, or large 
segments of farms, by paying the owners a mutually agreed-on annual 
rental per acre. The total of this rental bill y ould be an expense to 
be prorated among all cooperating producers. Their compensation 
would be an escape from any income loss through idle acreage. A 
further advantage would be the economy and facility of program 
administration. 

The second procedure would designate a calculated percent of each 
participating farm to be retired. This way would avoid the annual 
rental expense, but the producer would lose the output of his diverted 
acreage. He would, moreover, be subject to a much greater cost for 
administration—both in cash for higher personnel requirements and 
in program. There is no apparent reason why farmers could not be 
given their choice of the two procedures. Some would prefer, no 
doubt, to set aside a percentage of their own acreage, while others 
chose to pay another farmer a share of his annual rent in order to 
enjoy the use of their entire farms. 

Maybe while I am going over that, I might add there that I think 
the idea of taking out whole farms would be much cheaper and more 
economical and more satisfactory to the farmers, but it would take 
somewhat longer to get that procedure in operation and perhaps it 
might be better to start off with, because the farmers are somewhat 
accustomed from former experience to having a certain percentage of 
their farms retired. We could start with that and work into the other. 

The CHarrman. Would it not likely depend on area conditions 
whether it would be better to retire a whole farm or simply reduce the 
acreage? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. My idea there is to leave it up to each farmer to 
choose for himself. I do not see why each farmer could not make 
his own choice without any interference with the operation of the 
program. 
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A preseason bulletin would announce the support prices for the 
ensuing year and give an expert estimate of the price levels of the 
unregulated markets for the same period. If would be the business 
of each individual operator to study and weigh this and other market 
information and arrive at his own free decision. He could go his 
independent way ignoring retired acreages and take his chances on 
the speculative market. Or he could comply with diversion regula- 
tions and be assured of stabilized prices. 

That is, the democratic principle of this is that nobody would be 

I I 1 ] 
forced into the programs against their will. It would be a matter of 
their own judgment if they thought that would be the better plan to 
follow. 

Any plan or program that aims to restrict food production to a 
year-by-year home demand must include the judicious use of storage. 
No source of meteorological science is expert enough to accurately 
predict climatic conditions a year in advance. Provisions for ade- 
quate reserves are a protection for the farmer with an efficient reser- 
voir to receive unexpected overflows. A wisely conceived storage 
policy transforms a would-be surplus from a market paralyzing liabil- 
ity to a national asset of food insurance. 

Opponents of production control have a point in that the extent 
of acreage restriction is not always reflected in the ratio of reduction 
of crop outturns. Statistics do reveal that during the 1930’s corn 
showed an output far in excess of that to have been normally expected 
from the allotted acres. Tobacco has actually increased its total 
volume on less area. Part of this inconsistent condition would be 
corrected by prescribing that the segregated acreage must be of the 
average productive level and that it must be totally unavailable for 
conventional crops. Yet the condition would likely reappear in a 
more aggravated form under a future program due to the growing 
practices of utilizing improved cultural techniques. 

There is one factor, fortunately, in these intensive techniques that 
is always present and is susceptible of surveilance. That is fertiliza- 
tion. No farmer is apt to stepup his stand-per-acre unless he is sure 
he can buy plenty of commercial fertilizer. Although high produc- 
tion from this source could be compensated for by continually inacti- 
vating a greater percentage of the productive lands, such a policy 
would result in a great advantage to those who practice intensive 
cultivation and it would be at the expense of the ones who might be 
unwilling or unable to intensify. 

Perhaps it would be more equitable to standardize the use of fer- 
tilizer. No one would be prohibited from exceeding the standardized 
level. But rather than deprive all farmers of acreage to hold produc- 
tion in check, the operators pursuing the high-production techniques 
would pay for their enlarged volumes by retiring a proportionately 
greater acreage of their own farms. 

1 do not necessarily include that as a recommendation, but during 
my research I ran onto that idea so often, that reduced acreage does 
not control production; and they do have a basis of fact there because 
production has increased on less acreage. I merely throw that in to 
show that it can be taken care of. Whether or not farmers would 
prefer it, would be up to them. 

The CuHarrmMan. I think some States—at least one 
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We people who live quite a ways from the factory would not appreciate 
a limitation on the number of units of plant food that could be put into 
a ton of fertilizer because the transportation costs would go up so. 
That would be particularly true of Aroostook County, Maine. If 
they were limited to say 20 units of plant food in the fertilizer, it 
would probably double the transportation costs, and that is quite a 
part of the cost of fertilizer up there. I imagine you probably use at 
least 40 units of plant food in your fertilizers. 

Mr. Epmunps. Just about. As to potash, the transportation costs 
sometimes are equal to, or more than the actual cost of the potash at 
this shipping point. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true. 

Mr. FRANKLIN. I would not be in favor of cutting down the plant 
food in fertilizer. As you say, that would be very inefficient. As you 
said, I would not recommend regulating fertilization of any kind. 
But if there was too much objection to this idea that each year farmers 
who did not intensify had to take out more and more acres of their 
production in order to compensate for the increased production for 
higher intensification on other farms, that could be met by this control 
of fertilization, because farmers can not produce fertilizer on their own 
farms. They have to buy it. That would give a factor there that 
could be controlled if it were necessary. 

The CuarrMan. The theory back of the limitation on the number of 
food units that can be put into fertilizer is that some farmers are not 
familiar enough with it but what they would burn their crops up. 
Actually it is the railroads, the bag manufacturers, and the dealers 
who benefit from that limitation. 1 see Dr. Wilcox from the Library 
of Congress is here. I think the State in which he has at least one farm 
has some restrictions in effect, does it not? 

Dr. Water W. Witcox (Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress). I think so. 

The CHarrMaAN. I am afraid that Virginia has that restriction. 
Up home we feel we can not afford to use anything unless it has about 
40 units of plant food. That would be kind of tough on us if we had 
to come down to about 20, which I think the State of Virginia has as a 
limitation. 

Mr. FrankKutn. That really would not involve anything as far as 
production is concerned. If they do put on 1 ton of the high analysis 
they will just put on 2 tons of the low analysis and it would be more 
expense. 

The CuHarrMan. It would certainly make more money for the 
railroads, the manufacturers, the bag makers and so forth. 

Mr. FraNK.uIN. In the matter of intensive farming, as well 
other respects, a farm program based on control of surplus acreage 
will be sufficiently flexible to meet any foreseeable contingency. 
Properly complemented by a sagacious policy of stored reserves and 
by a sliding scale of price ranges, it will forestall crop surpluses and 
market gluts while sales promotion and research campaigns get into 
high gear. New crops will fit in perfectly. 

At no time will there be a need or an excuse to use public money 
to underwrite loan and storage losses or to subsidize farm prices. 
Farmers will have a program that is democratic, practical and effective. 
One that, by keeping production in even stride with consumption, will 


give them an authoritative voice in the market places. That, and 
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that alone will enable agriculture to become a prosperous, self- 
respecting profession. Anything less will be unacceptable in a per- 
manent farm program. 

I might just say in summing up that the idea of this program is to 
get away from Government expense and Government control. We 
look forward to the time when the farmers will administer this program 
absolutely on their own responsibility. It also incorporates the idea 
of getting farm supply down to the size of our farm demand. If we 
have an export market that will absorb our crops, good and well. 
But if we have to depend upon a domestic market which seems highly 
probable at this time, we will not go ahead and produce a lot of material 
and products that have no market and therefore glut our markets 
and break them. It will get supply and demand in even stride. 

If you notice in there, we have tried to make this production control 
a democratic process. It has left a bad taste in the farmers’ mouths 
the country over because from the experience we have had in the past, 
it has been rather undemocratic to put it mildly. In this, every farmer 
is going to be given his chance to decide his own fate. He will not 
be coerced, other than by the idea of making or losing money. It will 
be just up to his judgment in any other venture. By having to do 
only with small areas of ground, which will be the surplus acreage, it 
wil] be an economical program. With the idea of using whole farms, 
it will be exceedingly economical. That can be administered with 
very little expense—that is, it will take very little personnel to adminis- 
ter this program. And this program seeks to take care of all farming 
ventures. 

It does not apply only to wheat, to corn, or to livestock. By 
limiting the amount of land in production, all crops will automatically 
become regulated. The only thing a farmer will have to consider will 
be whether or not it is better for him personnally to stay in or to get 
out. 

I might say in respect to potatoes—the gentleman who preceded 
me here—and other special crops like tobacco and perhaps peanuts and 
things like that, this program might not apply to them 100 percent. 
This depends upon the fact that most of our land is already in produc- 
tion, and by taking so much out, no more can be brought in. In the 
case of potatoes, in my country, in western New York, we are in a 
potato section there. Hardly any farmer has more than a very small 
proportion of his farm in potatoes. If we cut down say 20 percent or 
10 percent on that farm, he could still go over in another field and 
put in just as many potatoes as he had before and there would be no 
control there. 

The same thing would apply to peanuts and such things as that. 
But if you regulate the basic crops like livestock and dairying and 
grain, the special crops will more or less take care of themselves, and 
in those cases where the farmers prefer it, they could go ahead with 
their acreage controls like they have at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. I do not know, Mr. Franklin, whether your plan 
is perfect or not. I do not suppose it is. 

Mr. Frankuin. I would not say that it was. 

The Crarrman. I do not suppose there is such a thing as a perfect 
plan adaptable to all areas, all crops, and all kinds of people. But 
apparently your trend of thinking that we can best store our sur- 
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pluses in the soil is a growing trend, as I expect we will hear from other 
witnesses this morning along that same line. It is a thought which I 
do believe we have to pay more attention to as probably offering a 
way out. We are very glad to have your statement this morning. 
You had an addition to it you would like to have inserted in the record 
too? 

Mr. FRANKLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. All right. Without objection it may be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows: ) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT FILED BY CLARENCE B. FRANKLIN, BELMONT, N. Y 


THE NEW FARM PROGRAM: ARCHAIC-INEPT OR MODERN-EFFECTIVE? 


Flexible supports of themselves will never put farm prices to rights. In the 
first place, they admittedly will work to bring prices below current levels. Prices 
to farmers are highly unsgztisfectory alreezdy; any lower range will be outregeous 


And the worst part is that flexible s supports will le.ck the power to get those prices 
beck to acceptable levels. They will lack that 

vision to trim ferm prod iction dow to the vol 
than the operetion of low farm prices Statistics clearly show that adver 


ower Heceuse they offer 


pr 
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ranges heve small effect on the overell volume of farm producetior N 
will the 70 to 75 percent supports llow 2, continuatio of |} igh production. bu 
the slight reduction in retesil prices they mey encourege will not give sufficient 
stimulus to consumption to use up the surpluses. T timate result will be 
nothing better then an indefinite prolongetion of glutted markets and shrur 
incomes for fe.rmers. 

The 70 to 75 percent of parity feeture will be s, device for critics to point 
an instance of Government 2id to farmers, but it will not eve be designed 
bring prosperity to the farm. It will mske us subject to the reproach of re 
ing Federel fevors, while it gives us small benefits. The net effect of flexibl 
supports will be to - emb: rrass the farmer, to worsen his present lot, ¢ 1 to ke ep 


it bed indefinitely. 
A farm progre.m based on that formule, will be employing archeie principles 
It will be relying on cutthroat competitior to bring 2a hone l-for prosper tv toa 


diminishing populetion of farmers by forcing small operators to give up It pro- 
oe e principle thet wes partially discarded by this country over an hun- 
dred years ego when the Congress enected the first protective tariffs. Thet action 


procipimed thet the Netion considered p, man-menipule,ted poli v of protectio 
wes better than a regime of ruthless competition. 


The same thinking motiveted the captains of industry of Andrew Carnegie’s 
day and their successors when they fashioned United Bta tes Steel and the many 
trusts and combines of le ter yee ars. A second phs se of t 1e polic wes ingugureted 
when lebor unions began orges,nizing, 2nd was cor summate d Baste the last decade 
when they came fully of age. The centre government endorses semiplanned 
economy W hen it esss.ys with gener: | ‘pproy | to preserve the tional finencial 
equilibrium by the use of various fiscz stratagems. Even farmers have been 
profiting from prices set by congressions,| fiat Indeed, the practice seemed uni- 


versally eccepted until the attitude developed thet the farmer, bece.use of increas- 
ing stocks of his products, had no coice but to retrogress to the horse-and-buggy 
davs of dog eat dog. 

For others to expect such a reversal of policy on the part of farmers alone is 
grossly unfair. For farmers to accede to it would be evidence of a regrettable 
surrender to an attitude of supine defeatism. It would consign us to a role of 
helpless ineptitude in the Nation’s economic life. The current drop in farm prices, 
for instance, that was touched off by declining exports has been aggravated by our 
impotence to safeguard our markets. With a hot battle for the consumer’s 
dollar going on, the processor is finding it expedient, and easy, to offset his rising 
production and distribution costs by beating down the quotations on materials 
he buys from the defenseless farmer. In his present straits, the farmer is the 
economic scapegoat of the Nation. And flexible supports give scant promise of 
that condition being improved. 
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If it is all-out competition that agriculture needs to make it thrive and prosper 
then the same should be beneficial for all groups. On the other hand, if other 
groups find an artificial, semiplanned economy so good they refuse to give it up, 
then it should be good for farming. To paraphrase a famous remark, the Nation’s 
economy cannot prosper two-thirds protected and one-third competitive. It is 
essential that farmers—for their own sakes first, but only slightly less essential 
for others—attain a position to exercise their share of authority and assume their 
share of responsibility in the Nation’s trade councils. 

Flexible supports fail to have a characteristic that can ever accomplish, or even 
encourage, such an ultimate goal. At the end of 5 years or 10 years of normal 
times farmers will still be overcrowding their markets and, it will inevitably 
follow, they are still pawns in the hands of their processors, distributors, and sup- 
pliers. Were lower supports frankly offered as a short-term makeshift to ease the 
menace of the ever-growing high-priced accumulations of farm products, they 
might be acceptable. As a seriously proposed program to continue indefinitely, 
they are widely unpopular. The farmer resists them because they are outdated, 
will be grossly unfair and woefully ineffective and inadequate. 

What then is the answer to the chronic agricultural problem? First another 
question needs to be answered. Did any business or profession ever enjoy lasting 
success and prosperity when they everlastingly oversupplied their markets and 
allowed their customers to buy at any price? Everyone knows the answer to 
that second question. And farming being, in normal times, in that precise situa- 
tion of oversupply, anyone remotely interested in agriculture must know that as 
long as farmers hold to that course they are bound to suffer hardship and experi- 
ence discouragement. The only positive solution to the farmers’ problem is to 
keep their markets healthy and hungry by regulating their production to what 
those markets will profitably consume. 

Farmers have long tried—and they are still hoping—to avoid facing up to their 
problem. They prefer to listen to these economists and leaders who are consist- 
ently adroit in thinking up excuses for procrastination. There is always sales 
promotions, research, or the demands of a growing population. All of which are 
excellent when integrated with production controls but when taken by themselves, 
are economic will-o’-the-wisps. Perhaps someday we farmers will get tired enough 
of listening to something that always sounds good but never gets around to solving 
our problem, to decide we will do better to use our own horsesense. Once we do 
that, we will see and accept the inevitable and start looking for the best way to 
bring our production under control. 

To our surprise, we will find there nothing so fiendish about a regulated produc- 
tion. The job may be big and trying, but altogether possible and feasible. 
eRceognizing that the only alternative is to be subject, at the best, to recurring 
periods of depressed prices and to the weakness and the insecurity which are 
ever the inseparable companions of glutted markets, we will refuse to be dismayed 
by former unhappy experiences. Rather, taking those experiences as guideposts, 
we will set ourselves to develop a farm program that promises to effectively 
coordinate the volume of our production with the capacity of our outlets, and do 
it impartially, impersonally, democratically, and economically. 

That program will not be expected to guarantee a fat income to every incompe- 
tent and misfit who may happen to live on a farm. It will merely provide for a 
minimum price floor which will enable the average competent farmer, with average 
equipment, on a fair-sized farm to earn an equitable return, by current national 
standards, from his labor and investment. This price floor would function for 
agriculture as the tariff has long functioned for industry. It would not supercede 
efficiency or preclude competition. It would simply provide that measure of 
protection required by commercial enterprises which are obliged to operate under 
artificially imposed costs. 

We farmers envision only the reasonable and legitimate goal of gaining an 
authoritative voice in pertinent economic decisions. Of thereby acquiring a 
measure of control over our prices so we may have a recourse against high—and 
still rising—production costs. To us it is obvious, that the current flexible- 
support plan for farming can never fulfill that vision. 





Ain. 


The Cuartrman. Mr. Gehlbach of Lincoln, Ill. 


STATEMENT OF MELVIN P. GEHLBACH, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS, SOIL-BANK ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN, ILL. 


Mr. Geuupacn. I am Melvin P. Gehlbach, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Soil-Bank Association, farmer, and for 12 years a 
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fieldman for the Farm Bureau Farm Management Service in Illinois 
During this period, I have been in direct contact with hundreds of 
farm families, sitting around their tables assisting them with their 
records, and helping them make decisions with the aid of their farm 
business reports. 

For a number of years I have felt that our agricultural program 
could be based upon more sound economic principles. When we enter 
a peacetime economy, we all know that we need not overtax our soil 
resources as we did in time of war, yet the anticipation of acreage 
control encourages some farmers to shift to larger acreages of soil 
depletive crops in order that a high historical case will be established 
for their farms. 

Farmers are becoming so commodity-price conscious that they are 
fast forgetting balance in farming. They are more concerned about 
their corn and wheat acreage than they are about their entire crop 
rotation. When individual crop acreage allotments take precedence 
over a sound crop rotation and land-use program, we are creating a 
serious problem in American agriculture. 

The fact that we cannot have high fixed prices without strict control 
over production is being realized by more and more people each day. 
More than this, many are questioning the effectiveness of an acreage 
control program. Farmers are becoming unwilling to have high 
support prices jeopardize our economy. 

My testimony before the House Agriculture Committee’s public 
hearing at Bloomington, Ill., on October 17, 1953, outlined an agri- 
cultural program based on conservation incentives and unrestricted 
acreages of basic crops. This testimony, presented at the request of 
many farmers, is based upon the premise that soil is our most basic 
agricultural resource. From our soil we produce our roughages and 
feed grains which in turn feed our livestock to produce our food. 
Agriculture is great in this country because American farmers can 
take from 400 to 600 pounds of feed grains and produce 100 pounds of 
livestock, or 60 pounds of meat for the consumer. This can be shown 
in a very simple chart. 

Soil=400-600 pounds feed grains=100 pounds livestock=60 pounds food 


We, in America, enjoy a higher standard of living, and consume 
steak, pork chops, milk, eggs, ice cream, and ine r concentrated foods, 
while the peoples of China and India consume mainly cereals because 
of their large population in relation to their soil resources. The way 
to prevent the accumulation of so-called surpluses is to convert 
400-600 pounds of feed grains to 60 pounds of a more refined food and 
get it consumed. 

Our present agricultural program has brought conflicts into this 
normal relationship of converting our soil resources into food. These 
conflicts are 

1. High support prices have induced farmers to sell to the 
Government rather than to feed their grain to livestock. 
High support prices induce farmers to plant larger acreages 
of soil-depleting crops already in ample supply. 

It is only natural that we have so-called surpluses confronting us 
since the Government has outbid the market on butter, corn, cotton, 
wheat, and other products now held in Government storage. We can 
expect an even greater surplus in the future if it continues to be more 
profitable for the individual farmer to produce larger acreages of 
depletive crops—even beyond a sound long-time crop rotation. 
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Lowering farm-support prices is not the solution to our agricultural 
problem. “Lower prices require greater acreage to maintain net earn- 
ings. Farmers must be assured fair earnings in relation to other 
segments of the economy. This is vital. I feel that the soundest 
solution to the agricultural problem is to financially encourage an 
increased acreage of soil-building crops so that farmers will volun- 
tarily adjust production in relation to demand. In the feed-grains 
area, by shifting more acres to alfalfa, clovers, and grasses, we reduce 
the acres of depletive crops such as corn and wheat. 

Livestock production would also be adjusted in relation to demand 
by the shift to soil-building acres. While one may picture more 
livestock on an individual farm having a large acreage of soil-building 
crops, on the national basis we will decrease the tonnage of food as 
we shift land to soil-building uses. A farm having 50 percent of its 
land in roughage does not produce as much meat and total food as a 
farm with 90 percent of its acres in grain and 10 percent in soil-building 
crops. Farmers raise livestock because they hope to make a profit. 
If through soil-building incentive payments we would make soil- 
building crops profitable on a grain farm, we would not force grain 
farmers into livestock production in order to secure a fair return from 
soil-building crops. 

By adjusting production through soil-building crops we could sup- 
port farm prices without price fixing. Then we could eliminate 
acreage control, our diverted acres problem, our price fixing, and at 
the same time increase the efficiency and profits of farmers. By 
financially encouraging soil-building crops we would have a soil- 
conservation program really meeting the needs of our country. 

] am sure that some of you believe that this is wishful thinking. 
No; it is based upon the facts that 

1. Farmers will choose the most profitable land use if given 
freedom of choice. 
2. Price is the result of supply in relation to demand. 
3. Prosperity for agriculture lies in good farming and net 
profits—not in price alone. 

Let us not speak of idle acres or of taking land out of production. 
In America we want to produce. We need to use every acre to its 
greatest capacity in producing either food, fiber, or soil fertility. 1 
hope that we will be wise enough to use only those acres needed for 
depletive crops such as corn, cotton, and wheat and use all remaining 
acres for soil-building crops such as alfalfa, clovers, and grasses. 
Obtaining the highest possible per acre yield on the latter crops brings 
efficiency and increased per acre yields into the production of the 
basic crops. 

In our present agricultural program, where prices are fixed above 
the market price, I think we must all agree that sooner or later pro- 
duction must be controlled in order to sustain a fixed price. If we 
can sustain that price by reducing our supply through acreage control, 
could we not secure the same price in the normal market if only we 
would provide farmers with an agricultural program that would 
enable them to adjust production in relation to demand? 

By properly placing incentive payments on soil-building crops, we 
could ene ourage farmers to produce what is needed for current con- 
sumption, maintain farm earnings at full parity, and store fertility 
in the soil to be a ready reserve of productive capacity for food and 
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fiber in any emergency. This would protect our agricultural resources 
for future generations as well as our current farm earnings 

The adjustment of our acres between soil-building and soil-deple- 
tive uses on each and every farm is the ultimate answer to our agricul- 
tural problem. More and more people are seeing the soundness of 
this approach. The Soil-Bank Association, with headquarters at 
Lincoln, Ill., was organized by a committee of farmers to promote this 
plan. Its purposes as set forth in its charter are 


To promote and to cause to be established thr h educat nd legislation in 
the interest of netional welfare and curl Lari ! n ba 
legi'me incentives, soil conservetion, and rest l b ( 

nder any plan or plans but particularly under what is wn as the Soil-Bar 
plan. 


Many farmers as well as organizations are making voluntary con- 


tributions to this nonprofit association to defray expenses in carrying 
on the promotion of these principles. The basic principles of the 
Soil-Bank plan have created great interest Some of the most im 


portant questions asked and their answers are 
1. What is the Soil-Bank plan? The Soil-Bank plan Is a plan to 
give farmers an agricultural program by which farmers can volun- 


| is so designed 


tarily adjust their production in relation to demand 
that incentive payments for soil-building crops would become the 
economic force to adjust production in relation to demand By 
financially encouraging an increased acreage of soil-building crops, 
and thereby reducing the acreage of depletive crops such as corn, 
wheat, and cotton, we reduce the volume of crops in oversupply 

The key to the soil-bank plan lies in adjusting the rate of con- 
version of soil fertility to food and fiber 

2. How would the soil-bank plan operate from year to year? This 
plan makes use of a positive economic force—incentive payments for 
soil-building crops—to bring agricultural production in line with the 
demand for agricultural products. 

Large supplies in years of high production lower prices, but would 
build up a large fund. 

Now—the larger resources of the soil-bank would be used to make 
cash payments for extra acreage of soil-building crops 

In years of low production, prices would be higher, and the soil- 
bank fund would be smaller. The cash payment for soil-building 
would be reduced automatically and production of depletive crops 
would be stimulated by higher prices 

Would the soil-bank plan increase the farmer’s net earnings? 

Yes, this plan would keep our highest yielding acres in prod 
In farming, as in manufacturing, a high rate of production means 
lower unit cost. A lower unit cost means that the farmer can profit 


ition 


on fewer acres in production—at less cost to the consumer. With 
stable prices and high-yieldiag acres in production, the farmer would 
be in a position to realize a good net profit. This is the American 


way—more efficient production at lower cost to the consumer, and 
with higher profits for the producer. 

The amount per unit of crop deposited in the soil-bank would de- 
termine the degree of shift to soil-building crops. A higher rate of 
deposit would mean higher prices, but this alone does not assure high 
farm earnings. When prices are too high, we price ourselv«s out of 
the market—both domestic and foreign. It takes volume of produc- 
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tion, produced on an efficient basis, and sold at a price fair to both 
farmer and consumer to maintain a prosperous agricultural economy. 

4. How would the soil-bank plan apply in a particular county? 
For the purposes of illustration I am using my own Illinois county of 
Logan, which is a typical Corn Belt county. Using acreage and yield 
data compiled by the Illinois C ooperative Crop Reporting Service 
in cooperation with the United States Department of Agriculture, 
we find that a deposit of only 1 cent for each bushel of corn grown in 
Logan County in 1953 would provide the soil-bank with funds of 
more than $100,000 to be paid back to farmers as incentives to grow 

larger acreage of soil-building crops. In the State of Illinois, 1 
cent a bushel on corn would provide a fund of more than $5 million 
to be distributed back to farmers for shifting acres from depletive to 
soil-building uses. 

To illustrate the operation of the soil-bank fund for Logan C ounty, 
I have used 6 cents a bushel soil-bank deposit for each bushel of corn, 
soybeans, and wheat and three cents a bushel for oats produced. 
See table 1. This would provide $809,625 to be returned to farmers 
in our county as incentive payments. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have table 1 inserted at this point. 

The CuarrMan. Without objection, table 1 will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Acreages, yields, and production of basic crops, and the soil-bank deposits, 
Logan County, Ill., 1953 


Neo os read Total pro- . Soil-bank 
Crop Acres Yield duction Rate deposits 


Bushels Cents 


Corn..-. : Peed ; ; 148, 500 67 | 10,018, 200 6 $601, 092 
Soybeans. 56, 600 28 1, 595, 900 6 95, 754 
Wheat ie 28, 700 33 | 938, 200 6 56, 292 
Oats 47, 500 40 1, 882, 900 | 3 56, 487 
Hay | 35,000 | 
Tiilable pasture _.. | 16,000 

Total county soil-bank fund ‘ : | 809, 625 
Number of tillable acres- 333, 000 

' 


Mr. Genieacu. Logan County has at present only 15 percent of its 
tillable land in soil-building crops. First incentive payments would 
apply to 10 percent of the tillable land in excess of the first 12 percent 
base acreage of soil-building crops. Let me repeat that statement. 

To determine che amount of incentive payment we would divide the 
amount of funds in the county soil-bank by 10 percent of the tillable 
acres. This would be $24.31 per acre for the above example. This 
amount would be available for 33,300 acres of soil-building crops in 
addition to the 39,960 acres of soil-building base. 

In table 1 I have given you here the figures of how the soil-bank 
deposit is calculated, based upon the acres, ‘the yield, the total produc- 
tion at a soil-bank deposit rate, giving the $809,625 broken down by the 
depletive crops. 

The CuarrmMan. Does you plan entail carryover of funds from year 
to year? 

Mr. Gexsupacn. It might possibly. 
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EXHIBIT A - MAP AND CROP PRODUCTION RECORD - FARM A, 1953 
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FARM MAP INDICATING FIELDS, ACREAGES, CROPS, AND SOIL TREATMENTS 
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EXHIBIT B - MAP AND CROP PRODUCTION RECORD - FARM B, 1953 
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FARM MAP INDICATING FIELDS, ACREAGES, CROPS, AND SOIL TREATMENTS Percent of Pasture 
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The CHarrMan. Is it your proposal that the amount collected in 
1 year will be used that same year? 

Mr. Geuupacn. For the most part, as deposits are made into the 
soil-bank within that same current year, the payments could be made 
as legume incentives, you see, so that the farmers would have that 
capital. 

The CHarrman. It is entirely possible that a farmer would pay in 
his assessment on his corn and draw it back for grass seed or fertilizer 
for seeding. 

Mr. Geunupacnu. Later in my statement I have set up the example 


as it would apply to each particular farm. 

These funds would be deposited and received by farmers within the 
county. All farmers would be required to deposit according to their 
volume of production of depletive crops. Farmers would have free- 


dom of choice in what they produce, how much they produce, and how 
and when they would market their products. If they find that it 
would be more profitable to plant all depletive crops on their farms and 
forego their soil- building incentive payment, then some other farmer 
would shift to more acres of soil-building crops and receive the addi- 
tional incentive payment. We have many medium and low-producing 
acres op which the incentive payment would be more than the net 
profit from soil-depleting crops. 

5. Would the soil-bank plan apply to farms having widely different 
cropping systems on the same grade of soil? Exhibits A and B 
attached are reproductions of actual farm maps and crop production 
records for two farms, both having a similar grade of land but widely 
different cropping systems. Farm (A) was planted entirely to soil- 
depleting crops while farm (B) was operated on a rotation containing 
42 acres of soil-building crops. The soil-bank plan would work 
equally well for both of these farms. It would enable Farmer (A) 
(table 2) to establish a sound land use program to provide better pro- 
duction—and without requiring a a individual capital 
investment on the part of the owner, or many years of sacrifice on the 
part of a tenant. 

As the farmer would shift his land-use program to more soil-building 
acres, his soil-bank deposit would decrease from $521.04 to $425.88. 
Why is this? Because he would be decreasing the amount of soil 
depletion. After he adjusts his production he would receive $559.13 
as incentive payment for building fertility to bring about more effi- 
cient future production and at the same time he would be helping to 
adjust supply in relation to demand, end agricultural surpluses, and 
stabilize farm prices without resorting to price fixing. 

Farmer B could continue his good rotation with very little change. 
He did, however, plow under some alfalfa and pl int it to corn instead 
of leaving it stand over for 1 year in field A. (See exhibit B and 
table 3.) 

If this tenant and his landlord had left 5 more acres of alfalfa, in- 
stead of plowing it under the vear it was seeded, they could receive 
their full incentive payment for their 23 acres of soil-building — 
in excess of the first 12 percent of the tillable land on their fart 

Mr. Chairman, may I have inserted in my statement the tables to 
which I have just referred, as well as exhibits A, B, C, and D? 

The CoarrmMan. Without objection, those documents may be made 
a part of your statement in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 
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EXHIBIT D 
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TABLE 2.—Acreages, production, and soil-bank deposit for a 240-acre Illinois farm 


with good soil and no soil-building crops, 1958 


1 Productior t 
( Acre tion | Soil-Bank | 4 or, oil-Bank Bank 
, plar 
Bushels Bushels 
Corn 100 ) $306. 00 a0 4 300 £958. 00 
oy beans xi 1, 8&8 l 28 ) 1. 399 S 
W heat ( , 606 1( 76 40) 1, 406 j 
Soil building 0 
Total 30 1.04 0 88 
Soil-Bank balance for farm A 
Base ( without ( t paymer 21 f 230, or 27.6 acre 
I scres, 10 per »f 230, or 23 acre 
I it for 51 acre l pliance wo be $24.31 
1 Eliminating field 6 (see exhibit A) increases the average corn yield from 51 to 54 bushels per act 
. acres of soil-buildir crops will increase soil fertility and future crop production efficier , improve 
soil tilth, help control erosion, and may be used as hay and pasture if needed. 


T P > , . 
TABLE 3 Acreages, production, and soil-bank deposit for a 240-acre Illinois farm 
with good soil and a good rotation, 1958 

—_ { ‘ Production } 
Crop Acres | *7Toduction Soil-bank Acres | (Soil-bank ban} 
(actual) dep ; deposit 
pian) 
Bushels Bushels 
Corn 107 7, 920 $475. 20 102 AS $452. 88 
Soybeans 38 1, 444 86. 64 38 1,444 86. 64 
W heat 39 2, 262 67. 86 9 2, 262 st 
Soil building 42 51 
Bluegrass 1 
lotals 230 629. 70 230 ( 38 
soil-bank balance for farm B 
Base acreage without incentive payment: 12 percent of 230 or 27.6 acre 
Incentive acres, 10 percent of 230, or 23 acre 
Payment for 5l-acre full compliance would be 23$24.31__-. 59.13 


Mr. GeutBacnu. The soil bank would fit farms of all sizes, allowing 
freedom of choice—the American way. By its wise application it 
would bring proper land use to each particular land class and would 
be applied by each farmer’s particular knowledge of his soil differences. 

6. How much would the soil-bank plan cost the taxpayer? The 
soil-bank plan might be set up to be completely self-supporting or all 
funds could be paid directly by the Federal Government. More and 
more people feel that agriculture itself should provide the incentive 
money to adjust production. Funds deposited in the soil bank in 
relation to the volume of production of depletive crops would be 
available in direct relation to their need for adjusting production. 
Administrative costs for this program would be less than for our 
present program since only soil building acres would be the basis of 
payment. Individual farmers would be responsible to report their 
production and their soil-building compliance annually. 

Most farms do not receive the 100 bushel or higher corn yields that 
we so often read about. Our agricultural program should be designed 
to help those farmers who are among the lower one-half of yield level 
as well as the top one-half. (See Corn Yield Chart, exhibit C, where 
we show the individual average corn yield for each farmer in our 
Farm Bureau Farm Management Service with the farms reported on 
the left being the ones with the better soils and the farms over on the 
right where the ones on poorer soils.) 
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I would just like to call your attention to the wide scatter of acreage 
yields on particular farms on the same grade of land. We have as 
wide a difference in those fields as we have yields on the lower yielding 
farms. 

Great opportunities present themselves in increasing crop vields so 
that more farms can produce efficiently, instead of inefficiently secur- 
ing low yields on a large proportion ol t| 

While crop yields vary tremendously from farm to farm on com 
parable soil types, we find even greater variations in net profits, 1 
would like to call your attention to exhibit D which shows the net 
management returns on the Sangamon Valley Bureau Farm Manage- 
ment Service for 1953. This is the net management return after 
deducting $175 a month for the operator’s labor and a normal capital 
charge for his capital. We will find many farms where there is no 
net return. In fact, the change is from a negative $5,000, as shown on 
the chart, and some farms fall below that, to above $15,000. It is on 
this chart that I would like to particularly make one comment. You 
could average 2 farmers down in this lower group, along with 1 farmer 
in this upper group, and have a fairly nice average for those 3 farms. 

Nevertheless, these 2 low farmers would be lacking the buy ing power 
for a strong economy, and this top-earning farmer is not going to give 
these first 2 farmers money to spend. So for the interest of the 
economy, Senator Aiken, I think we really need to study very carefully 
individual farm yields and where they fall, more than the average 
earnings and average yields of farmers 

The Cu AIRMAN. Apparently the Size of the farm did not have too 
much influence on the earnings, did it? 

Mr. Greuupacn. That is surprising, it did not. I know that 
always the surprising factor as we hold meetings with farmers in 
Illinois, when they actually see where their dot falls and find some 
man on a smaller acreage is really making more money 

These wide differences of net management returns for more than 
300 farms in my area in Illinois suggests that we need a new approach 
to our agricultural problem. We need to place the dollar incentive 
on good farming and not on crops that deplete our soils. 

It would seem that we have been concerned chiefly with the feed 
grain area. ‘This is not true. This is the area with which we are 
most familiar. Men of specialized knowledge and experience will be 
able to adapt the principles of the soil-bank plan to every agricultural 
area of the United States. 

In conclusion, the soil-bank plan does not mean to minimize the 
importance of good farm credit, commodity loans, better markets, 
and agricultural research. It is presented to replace price fixing and 
acreage controls. The facts disclose conclusively that we need a 
long-range agricultural program—a program that would automatically 
adjust the rate of converting our soil resources to feed grains and fiber; 
encourage the conversion of feed grains to food for the consumer; 
provide for freedom of choice; give agriculture a strong market price 
in place of price fixing; and above all, legislation that promotes good 
farm management for a prosperous agriculture and sound national 
economy. 

America needs a new approach to our agricultural problem—I sub- 
mit to you the principles of the soil-bank plan. 


1e cropland acreage 
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The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Gehlbach. Iam sure that anyone 
who reads the report of these hearings will be very much interested 
in your approach to the farm program. As I told Mr. Franklin who 
testified before you, the trend seems to be growing toward the policy 
or program of storing our surpluses in the ‘soil, rather than in places 
where we would very likely sustain losses, not only of the soil itself 
but of the crop produced on it. Do you feel that there could be a 
start made on this type of program through the ACP program? Or 
would you have it set up differently? W hat agency would you use? 

Mr. Genupacn. The thing that surprises me in the thinking of 
people is that down deep in their hearts they have been thinking about 
this approach for a long time and were wondering how we could come 
forth with it. 

The Cuarrman. A lot of farmers do things they know better than 
to do. 

Mr. Genupacn. That is right. I think we can go a long way in 
the direction of a soil-building approach because so many people are 
definitely being convinced that it is the only approach to really handle 
our agricultural situation. 

The CuarrMan. I notice that the Secretary has asked for an appro- 
priation of $55 million this year to be used exclusively in inducing the 
planting of diverted acres to soil-building crops. Of course there is 
no rule against using a part of the rest of the money available for ACP 
programs for that purpose. In fact, I think most States do encourage 
it to a greater or less extent today. 

Mr. Geuupacn. There is one thing that we are going to have to 
be careful of when we start in on this approach. If we put high 
fixed prices on our depletive crops on one hand, and then payments 
for soil-building legumes on the other, the payments on the soil- 
building crops cease to be an incentive because they are wiped out 
by the dollar incentive put on the other side. 

The CuHatrMan. The incentive to build up base acreage has had 
its drawbacks. It has been harmful in some areas. In some areas 
they are continuing to produce soil-depleting crops on which they 
do not do any more than break even, and they do that simply to 
maintain their base acreage which in some cases has a cash value. 
I suppose they do that largely because they think the time might 
come when they would want to grow that crop and their base would 
be down. 

Nir. Geaipacn. | think I can illustrate that point. 

The Cuarrman. I think we could all illustrate it, but you go ahead 
with your illustration. 

Mir. Grenuracnu. I advise several hundred farmers and study their 
records and their reports. I am supposed to advise them. In my 
agricultural training I learned we should have a sound crop rotation 
I try to encourage folks to have a sound crop rotation. Yet a year 
ago, one Sunday noon, a farmer drove to my place. I was right in the 
middle of Sunday dinner. The question he was wanting to know the 
answer to was: ‘Melvin, should I put in my entire 40 acres to oats 
this year?” He was on 160-acre farm with a 80-40-40 rotation of 
corn. oats, and alfalfa. He said, “It seems to me with the corn 
price guaranteed for 2 more years, I would just be smart putting 
my oats field into corn.”’ 
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It really puts one on a spot to advise a farmer to plant a low profit: 
crop such as oats to provide a nurse crop for soil building crops which 
we know he should have, when there is a guaranteed fixed price on 
the depletive crop. And more than that, the next week I was at 
the Logan County Swine Improvement Association meeting at Lincoln 
and another one of my farmer cooperators was sitting beside me, 
and he was asking, ‘What can I afford to pay for cattle that were 
purchased last fall—’’ and this was in the spring—‘‘ready for pasture 
and ready to go on feed?”’ 

I found out it was the same man’s cattle who had the oats problem, 
wanting to sell his cattle so that the fourth field that was in soil- 
building crops might be planted with corn. He did not get his cattle 
sold. But after | advised him that | would certainly compromise it 
and seed 20 acres of oats, he still went home and put that entire 
oatfield to corn. 

Unless we will straighten out the economics—and it is the American 
dollar that has always moved America on in our agricultural program 
so that individual farmers will properly analyze their business and 
their farm operations and go in the right direction as farm prices 
start down, I do not see much hope that we will have a very successful 
agricultural program. 

The CHarrMAN. It is very unfortunate that under the present pro- 
gram, when controls become necessary, it is the farmer that is most 
considerate of his land and who is the best farmer who sustains the 
heaviest penalty. 

Mr. Genupacn. We need to have this group of farmers that is 
wanting high guaranteed fixed prices to be no larger than the group 
of farmers that are willing to go along with acreage controls 

The CHatRMAN. That is correct 

Mr. Gexupacn. So if we have a discrepancy there, maybe we need 
to change our approach to our agricultural legislation. 

The CuHarrMan. I hope that a lot of people read the testimony 
which you have given us this morning. 

Mr. Gexuupacn. | hope so too. I will be very happy at any time 
to help further with anything I can contribute. 

Thank you. 

(Telegram filed by M. O. Steen, chief, fish and game division, 
Missouri Conservation Commission, Jefferson City, Mo 

JEFFERSON Ciry, Mo., April 1, 195 


Senator GeorGe D. AIKEN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Desire to submit following recommendations Agriculture Committee hearing 
April 2. Put all cropland in soil-bank category. Balance supply with demand by 
annual rental of surplus cropland with land capability as guide. Establish food 
bank with minimum of 1 year’s supply storage commodities and maintain that 
supply by annual acreage adjustment. Establish formula for payments sufficient 
to compensate for complete retirement of surplus acreage and require that such 
acreage be devoted to soil restoration exclusively. Kmphatically object to all 
proposals that cover crops or other production of surplus acreage be used in any 
way except return to soil bank and particularly see no reason why livestock 
industry which is already staggering under impact of inequitable program should 
absorb this added punishment. Submit that sucb shift of surplus produetion will 
not solve problems in any event there is only one sound and equitable course 
open. Cut all production by completely retiring surplus cropland and let indi 
vidual commodities seek their own level within this limitation but provide pro- 
tection against excessive price decline and emergency conditions. Save and 
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rebuild productive capacity currently surplus for tomorrow when this Nation 
will sorely need all of it. To the contention that we cannot afford this I answer 
we cannot possibly afford to do otherwise. 


M. O. STEEN. 
The CrHarrMan. Our last witness this morning is Mr. Hardison 
from Clark Seed Farms of Richford, N. Y. We are happy to have 
you here, Mr. Hardison, and to hear any advice which you may have 
to give us. 


STATEMENT OF L. M. HARDISON, CLARK SEED FARMS, RICH- 
FORD, N. Y. 


Mr. Harpison. I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you 
and to give my views on the agricultural program. I am speaking 
both for myself and for Frank Clark, the founder of our organization, 
who has had 47 years’ open rience in the potato industry. We have 
farmed in Aroostook County, Maine, and at the present time we are 
growing potatoes in Tolland ¢ ounty, Tioga County, Cortland County, 
and Steuben C ounty, N. Y. 

The CuarrMan. In what county is Richford? 

Mr. Harptson. Richford is in the northern part of Tioga County. 
We grew over 700 acres of potatoes during the war years and have 
reduced to less than 500 acres at the present time. 

Until recently, I was opposed to all types of Government farm pro- 
grams because of the regimentation and controls that are a necessary 
part of such plans. Also, I had hoped that we could someday return 
to a free economy in agriculture, industry, and labor. I now see 
that this is all wishful thinking. I am certain that industry and espe- 
cially labor will not give up the advantages they have obtained during 
the past 20 years that would be classified as either direct or indirect 
subsidies or Government-assisted programs. Because of this, farm 
production costs will remain high. Therefore, some type of a protec- 
tive farm program is necessary if there is to be no unfair discrimination 
between agriculture, labor, and industry. 

We must gradually develop a more normal economy. In doing 
so we must recognize that the foundation of our national economy 
is based on agriculture. If farm commodity prices are allowed to 
drop as rapidly as they have during the past year in some instances, 
a situation is likely to develop that will set up a chain reaction and 
affect all types of agriculture as well as industry. This has been true 
in the past as the symptoms of a depression have always appeared 
first in agriculture. If we can profit by our past mistakes this need 
never happen again. 

A recent press release from the USDA showed that the income for 
the farm population decreased during the past year, while the non- 
farm income increased. This shows that the farmers are not in as 
favorable a position as some press releases lead us to believe. When 
a housewife buys retail she is actually buying more service than food. 
In their press releases, the Department of Agriculture should empha- 
size that much of the high cost of food to the consumer is handling and 
transportation, and that the farmer growing supported crops obtains 
only a fair profit in view of his high investment and the risks involved. 
At the present time, the growers of some of the unsupported crops 
not only do not make a fair profit, but are suffering heavy losses. 
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The Cuarrman. I think you might add that the consumer not only 
is paying increased costs of handling and transportation, but she 
buys cook service and maid service with her food today, in that it is 
virtually prepared for the table when she buys it 

Mr. Harprson. It actually gives the wrong impression as to what 
the farmer is actually obtaining. 

The Cuarrman. That is right, because in these days when you can 
get a meal ready in 20 minutes, it is certainly different from what it 
used to be. 

Mr. Harprson. I am here today to ask for a farm program that 
gives equal treatment to all farmers. Why is all the concern shown 
for the growers of the basic commodities? Actually, the growers of 
the perishable crops need protection more than those who grow the 
basics. The growers of the basics can, if they wish, hold their own crop 
during a year “of diss ustrously low prices and avoid heavy losses. The 
growers of the perishables are at the mercy of the immediate market 
and have no alternative but to sell and take their losses each year. 

Under the present farm program the Government is storing some 
farm commodities and absorbing the losses for that group of farmers, 
while the growers of the perishables are taking their own losses 
Whether we grow the basics or the nonbasics, we are all American 
farmers and should receive equal consideration from our Government, 
while trying to normalize an inflated economy. 

We farmers growing the nonbasics have always had to worry about 
the problem of overproduction from our own growers, and now we 
are subject to further competit on from acreages diverted from the 
supported and controlled crops. The USDA reports that the total 
crop acreage in 1954 will be down less than | percent 

This shows that the diverted acreage is merely roine into other 
crops. Is this a fair program? In my opinion agriculture cannot 
continue to exist in a satisfactory manner with half of our products 
supported while the other half are without supports and subject to 
conditions like those that now exist in the potato industry. 

Do you realize that Maine potato prices have been below 25 percent 
of parity? We know that 1 bad year like this will not finish all the 
potato farmers, but would it not be better for our national economy 
if this vicious pattern of too high and then too low potato prices was 
stopped? 

You now have under consideration a flexible price-support program 
of from 75 percent to 90 percent of parity. I know there has been 
considerable opposition to this plan from farmers growing crops that 
are now supported at 90 percent. I wonder how these farmers would 
feel about operating with no support program, as we potato farmers 
are doing? How would they feel if their crops were selling for less 
than 40 percent of parity, instead a 90 percent? If there was no 
Government support on the basics today, I believe they would be 
selling on the same level as potatoes. 

In my opinion it would be better to have a flexible price support for 
all agriculture, than one at 90 percent for a favored few. It would be 
a fine thing for agriculture if all farmers could be guaranteed that their 
prices would be no lower than 90 percent of parity on the basis of 
unrestricted production, but how long could our national economy 
stand the cost of such a program? 
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If the growers of any crop want 90-percent supports, they should be 
willing to accept acreage or production allotments low enough to put 
production in line with what can be used. The »y also should be willing 
to retire the diverted acreage to soil-conserving crops. When there is 
unrestricted acreage or production, a 90-percent parity program is 
fantastic. 

Testimony was recently given before this committee to the effect 
that reducing dairy supports to 75 percent would force dairymen to 

“undergo deep economic surgery.”’ We must remember that this 75- 
percent support is on the basis of unrestricted production. I wonder if 
they would be willing to reduce their production in line with consump- 
tion in order to continue a 90-percent support program? The main 
objection I have heard from the ds airymen in my section is the fact 
that the grains they buy are at 90 percent and they are likely to con- 
tinue on that basis. 

You have heard that what we need is more research and advertising 
to increase consumption. In general I agree with this statement, but 
it is not the complete answer to our troubles. Why did the tobacco 
farmers have to turn to price supports and acreage controls? What 
crop can you name that has had as much advertising as tobacco? 
Our problem is not only to get the public to consume more agricultural 
products, but to keep production down to the amount they will buy or 
use at fair prices. 

The Department of Agriculture seems to have the idea that the 
potato acreage can be controlled by issuing acreage guides as to what 
should be planted. This is contrary to human nature. The potato 
industry is made up of many individuals and, as in other types of 
agriculture, they act as individuals. It is impossible to control 
acreages by merely asking the farmers to do so. If such a plan was 
workable, then why was it necessary to go to acreage controls on wheat 
tobacco, cotton, et cetera? 

[ understand the proposed program you are considering gives the 
Secretary of Agriculture the authority to support potato prices at his 
disc retion. I also understand that the Department does not intend 
to assist the potato farmers if they exceed the suggested acreages. 
The USDA asked that 25 million acres be diverted to noncrop use 
this year, and it now appears that less than 3 million acres will be so 
diverted. In spite of these facts, the potato growers are still expected 
to reduce their acreage merely by a request from the Department. 
This, in my opinion, is not the way to approach the problem. It is 
not going to do the potato industry any good for the Department to 
issue guides and then say, “I told you so,”’ when we are in a disastrous 
situation. 

I know that most of you have unpleasant memories of the potato 
program of a few vears ago. It has political appeal to the consumer 
to refer to it as a “‘fiasco.”’ Should the potato growers be blamed for 
a program that was not tapered off after the production necessary for 
the war years was over? The program served its purpose, as potato 
production records will show. Why don’t we learn from our past 
mistakes and have a program that avoids the same pitfalls? 

The present farm program for the basic crops is headed in the same 
direction as the old potato program if we do not make some changes. 
If you do not believe this, just take a look at the huge surpluses we 
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have, the spoilage of these stored crops, the tremendous cost of their 
storage, which is over half a million dollars a day, and their eventual 
selling price. Is this any different than what took place with the 
surplus potatoes? 

No, except that more publicity was given to the potato disposal 
program. Would it have been any better for the country to have 
stored the potatoes in the form of potato flour, potato starch, or 
dehydrated potatoes, and let them deteriorate in storage or the 
storage costs exceed their value? 

Again J want to emphasize that I am recommending a farm program 
for all agriculture, not just a program for a favored group of farmers 
A flexible price-support program for all seems to be the plan that has 
the most chance of a successful administration at a reasonable cost, 
and one that will avoid the problems we now have of surpluses year 
after year. 

Consideration should be given to national marketing agreements for 
some crops in order to keep the low-grade products off the market 
during years of high production and low prices. Instead of acreage 
guides, acreage and production controls will have to be used in some 
instances to keep production in line ith consumption. 

In conclusion, | approve and appreciate your policy of hearing th 
views of farmers and hope that you ail be able to devise a workable 
price-support program for all agriculture. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Hardison, | certainly hope with you that we 
will be able to work out something that will be better. As I told 
Mr. Franklin, I do not think there is any such thing as a perfect 
program that is equally fair to all. We are doing the best we can 
We have about 6 days more of hearings, I think, and then we will se« 
what we can do toward improving the present program 

Mr. Harpison. The main thing I want to stress is that I feel 
potatoes should be on an equal basis with other crops and they should 
receive equal treatment. We are American farmers and we pay our 
taxes as we are required to do so when we make money. At the present 
time it is pure and simple discrimination against the potato growers 
This last change that the Secretary made in buying potatoes is going 

do more than to increase the present problem that we have of 
overproduction. 

The CuHatrRMAN. I realize that the New York potato growers were 
not enthusiastic over the potato program. 

Mr. Harpison. In our case the potato price is increased half again 
We were getting roughly a dollar a hundred for table stock and the 
price today is a dollar and a half. So when the Secretary made his 
announcement, we took him at his word. We just proceeded to 
dispose of our potatoes. We disposed of 50,000 hundredweight of 
potatoes. At 50 cents a hundredweight, the additional price is $25,000 
So the maneuver that was made in the Department of Agricultur: 
just made $25,000 difference to our little operation 

The Cuarrman. The Maine people have a transportation problem 
which is probably more acute than some other parts of the country, 
and they really had most of the surplus potatoes and most of the 10 
cents a bushel price up there. 

Mr. Harptson. I am from Maine and I have a lot of friends 
Maine. Just a year ago, I was in Maine and I think Mr. Edmunds 
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will bear this out. They were very bullish. They wanted to plant. 
They were asked to reduce their acreage. They thought they could 
continue to grow potatoes and drive the other fellow out of business. 
They are in this difficulty. Why should a relief program be given to 
a certain section of the country like Aroostook County when they are 
in trouble which they brought on by themselves? 

The CHAIRMAN. I suppose if you take the average price of potatoes 
for the last 3 years you have a fair price since they had 60-percent 
supports. I think we must also take note of the fact that when we 
had 60-percent supports on potatoes, 60 percent was the most they 
could get for potatoes. 

Mr. Harpison. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. So there are difficulties in administering a good 
potato program. But the recommendation now is that they be put 
on the same basis as other crops. If that is done, that leaves only 
about nine commodities, counting honey, tung nuts, and dairy prod- 
ucts, where you have a fixed minimum of support. 

Anyway, we thank you for your testimony. We are having a wide 
variety of viewpoints presented to the committee. We hope some 

ood will come out of it. We will recess the meeting until next 
Sscuder: 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 the committee adjourned, to reconvene at 
10 a. m. Monday, April 5, 1954.) 

(Letter filed by Lewis M. Hardison, Clark Seed Farms, Richford, 
N. Y.:) 


Hon. Georce D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Agricultural Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR AIKEN: On April 2, I made a statement before your committee 
on the farm program and I now wish to make an addition to that statement. 

I still favor flexible price supports for all branches of agriculture that want a 
program of from 75 to 90 percent of parity, or even as low as 60 percent, as a dis- 
aster prevention plan. I believe such a program would require fewer and less 
severe controls and be less expensive to administer than what we have at the 
present time. Along with such a program, marketing agreements should be used 
where advisable and it might even be necessary to use limited acreage controls 
for some crops. A flexible program would leave some risk and some personal 
initiative in agriculture which I believe is an important part of the industry. 

The agricultural problem is easy to understand. We just have too much land 
under cultivation to meet the normal needs of this country plus what can go into 
world markets at competitive prices. In order to control the excess acreage there 
seems to be a growing sentiment for acreage payments as an incentive to take the 
unneeded acreage out of production. The diverted land would most likely be the 
less productive acres that have the greatest need for soil improvement practices. 

We must be realistic in our approach to the problem. Some Congressmen 
have the opinion that the majority of the farmers in their districts favor a high 
rigid price support plan of 90 percent or even 100 percent of parity and that 
they would not be properly representing their constituents if they voted for the 
proposed flexible plan. I believe we must give consideration to this viewpoint as 
Congressmen are elected to voice the opinion of the people in their districts. If 
the farmers they represent favor high rigid supports then these farmers, together 
with their Congressmen, must assume more responsibility for the surpluses that 
are piling up under such programs. Along with high rigid supports must go two 
things—first, low acreage and production allotments to put production in line 
with needs in a normal growing season, allowing the country to draw on the stored 
surpluses during years when production is below the actual requirement. Second, 
the diverted acreage must be taken out of crop production or grazing as a requisite 
of a high price support plan. The level of the support would determine whether or 
not incentive payments on the diverted acreage would be advisable. 


APRIL 5, 1954. 
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The various groups of farmers in referendums should decide the type of program 
they favor. If low acreage and production allotments plus control of the diverted 
acreage were a part of a high rigid support plan perhaps we all would be surprised 
at the vote of the farmers. 

Any adopted plan should give as equal consideration as possible to all groups of 
farmers. The proposed farm legislation in its present form is very unfair to 
growers of some nonbasics, especially the potato growers. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lewis M. Harpison 
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MONDAY, APRIL 5, 1954 


Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Wash ington, D:'C: 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Aiken, Thye, Hickenlooper, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Ellender, and Holland. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Welker. 

Senator Weiker. I just introduced to you my friend, Mr. Fred 
Moss, from Payette, Idaho, my hometown. As you know, every 
Monday we conflict with Judiciary. Today we have a very important 
meeting of Judiciary. I will miss the major portion of your hearings 
this morning. I wonder if it would be possible to put Mr. Moss on in 
the early or middle part of the afternoon so that I could be in attend- 
ance? 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Austern is in charge of the testimony, I 
believe, for the National Canners Association. 

Mr. AusTERN. Yes, Senator. We think that would fit very well 
Mr. Moss would probably get on either just before noon or right 
afterward. 

The CHarrMan. I think we have a pretty full forenoon. We also 
have Mr. P. O. Wilson of the National Live Stock Producers Associa- 
tion who is to testify. It seems a little doubtful that we would con- 
clude the hearings this morning. If it is agreeable to Mr. Moss and 
Mr. Austern, we could have him go on about 2 o’clock. 

Senator WeLker. That will be fine with me. Thank you very 
much, 

The CHarrMan. I understand we are just calling the calendar this 
afternoon on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator We._ker. That will be very fine with me, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. This is a continuation of the rather lengthy 
hearings which we have been holding on the proposals for the farm 
program. We will hear Mr. Fox at this time. 

Mr. Fox, will you take the witness seat here? 

The first witness this morning will be Mr. John Fox, president of 
the Minute Maid Corp., representing the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN M. FOX, PRESIDENT, MINUTE MAID CORP., 
NEW YORK, N. Y., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS 


Mr. Fox. I am John M. Fox, president of the Minute Maid Corp., 
whose headquarters are in Florida. Il am speaking in behalf of the 
entire frozen concentrate industry of Florida and will be repeating 
some of the testimony that I gave in 1948 before a similar hearing. 
In 1948, I had the privilege of appearing before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which was con- 
sidering a proposed amendment to the Agricultural Mar keting Act of 
1937, the purpose of which, insofar as citrus was concerned, was very 
similar to the amendment now proposed in section 401 of S. 3052 

At that time the gist of my testimony was that the then infant 
concentrate industry would create a new demand and outlet for an 
almost unlimited additional quantity of oranges and that any limita- 
tion on the amount of fruit available for concentrate might well wreck 
the new industry in which my own company was the earliest pioneer. 

I am sure that all you gentlemen will be interested to learn what has 
happened to the concentrate industry during the 6 years which have 
passed since I first appeared before your committee. 

Well, going back to 1948, Florida had just produced 58 million boxes 
of oranges during the 1947-48 season; 1,600,000 boxes, or 2.7 percent 
of this quantity had gone into frozen orange concentrate. Minute 
Maid, incidentally, processed about two-thirds of these 1,600,000 
boxes, and showed its first annual profit, which, unfortunately, was 
far from sufficient to wipe out the very substantial deficits which had 
been incurred during the company’s first years of operation. 

During the 1948-49 season, the production of concentrate increased 
fivefold, more than 8,600,000 boxes of oranges being used to produce a 
roughly equivalent number of gallons of concentrate. As the product 
gained wider and wider acceptance among consumers, sales of con- 
centrate continued to soar: 21 million gallons in 1950; 31 million 
gallons in 1951; 48 million gallons in 1952; and over 58 million gallons 
during 1953. 1954 sales are estimated at 68 million gallons 

The CHarrMaNn. That is the amount of juice that is concentrated? 

Mr. Fox. That is the amount of finished 4-to—1 concentrate. 

The Cuarrman. That is the amount of the concentrate? 

Mr. Fox. Yes. If you want the amount of single-strength juice 
that would go down people’s throats, you would multiply that by four. 

The concentrators alone now are using each year a quantity of 
oranges greater than the total production of oranges in Florida as 
recently as 10 years ago. Despite the growth of concentrate sales, 
however, the quantity of oranges going into the fresh fruit market and 
into other forms of processing has remained relatively stable. 

Needless to say, this fabulous expansion of production and sales 
could not have been accomplished without the investment, literally, 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in processing facilities, refrigerated 
warehouses, trucks and freight cars, hundreds of thousands of cabinets 
for retail grocery stores, and can-manufacturing facilities—not to 
mention the vast sums spent for advertising. 

It is my own sincere conviction that this new demand for oranges 
would never have been created—that the capital necessary to develop 
it would not have been available—if 6 years ago there had been estab- 
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lished a limitation on the production of the raw material required 
for this great new industry. 

That, of course, is now all past history. More to the point is what 
is the future of concentrate. Can the concentrators continue to 
absorb the anticipated increase in the production of oranges? My 
answer is: On the basis of all the research and statistics with which I 
am familiar, I am firmly convinced that during the next 5 or 10 years 
we will face a shortage of oranges rather than a surplus. 

The Cuarrman. How has the price changed during this 6-year 
period? 

Mr. Fox. On the whole, of course, the price of oranges is a very 
fluctuating price, anyway. But on the whiole, over the period the 
growers have done extremely well, averaging between slightly less 
than a dollar a box on the tree up to as high as $2.14 a box on the tree. 

The CHarrMAN. At the time you came up here in 1949, the bottom 
had dropped out of the price, as I recall it. 

Mr. Fox. It had, temporarily, yes. That has recovered since. 

The CHarrmMan. The growers were up here at that time asking for 
& price-support program, which was not granted. 

Mr. Fox. Actually, in 1949 it was a high point. $2.14 a box was 
the average for all methods of sales in 1949. 

The CHarrMan. How about 1950? 

Mr. Fox. 1950 was $1.63. 1952, 83 cents. In 1953, $1.28. We 
are probably the largest single grower of oranges in Florida, and our 
average cost of production is on the order of 50 cents a box; slightly 
less for our high-production groves, around 45 cents a box. 

The CuartrMan. That is the average for the season? 

Mr. Fox. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. It was one of those years when producers coming 
here stated they were only getting 30 cents a box for the fruit. 

Mr. Fox. That was in 1947. That was the be ginning of the con- 
centrate growth. 

The CHarrMan. That was the year that they were literally pleading 
for a support program? 

Mr. Fox. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. They have not been back for some time in recent 
years. 

Mr. Fox. No; they have not needed it. 

Senator ScHorpPEL., Has the price of this concentrate gradually 
gone down? 

Mr. Fox. Yes. If I can finish my statement, I will come back to 
that. It is an interesting point. 

That conviction is based on a number of facts. To begin with, 
despite the terrific expansion of concentrate sales of the past 6 years, 
70 percent of the families in the United States are not yet regular 
users of concentrate. Let me repeat that—70 percent of the families 
in the United States are not regular users of concentrate. We define 
as a regular user any family which makes at least one purchase of 
concentrate each month. 

In 1949, approximately 10 percent of the families in the United 
States were regular users and—here is a most significant statistic—the 
average purchase per family per month was only four 6-ounce cans. 
These are the little cans you see in the grocery stores. By the end of 
1953, only 29.6 percent of United States families had become regular 
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users but—and this again is most significant—their average purchase 
was in excess of 7% cans per month, 

This 70 percent of United States families representing potential 
new users, coupled with the increased eonsumption of orange juice 
by families using concentrate, presages continued and substantial 
increases in sales of orange concentrate. 

Another great sales potential for oranges lies in various types of 
vending machines and counter dispensers. While great strides have 
been made in so-called institutional sales, not more than 10 percent of 
the orange concentrate packed now moves through these channels. 

The reasons for this have been several. One has been a shortage 
of product. My own company, for example, has been hard pressed 
to pack sufficient concentrate in the retail-size cans to supply the 
demand for our product by the housewives of the Nation. Also, 
because of the nature of the product, it has been necessary to exercise 
great care in selecting outlets and equipment able to maintain the 
strict temperature controls essential to proper dispensing of the 
product. 

Minute Maid, however, has recently developed a so-called high- 
Brix concentrate to which 5 parts of water are added rather than 3 
parts. This new concentrate does not require the same low tem- 
peratures as the present product. The high-Brix juice is now under- 
gomg field tests by the United States Navy, and its development is 
being closely watched by the entire citrus industry as offering the key 
to the great expansion of sales which inevitably will occur in the in- 
stitutional field. 

In this connection, the annual aren of soft drinks in this 
country surpasses an unbelievable 27 billion bottles per year. I am 
sure every pediatrician, dietitian, and mother would much prefer our 
children to be partaking of the health-giving qualities of pure orange 
juice. 

I do not want to get into an argument with my friends from Coca 
Cola on that, but the doctors I know and have talked to are strongly 
recommending to their families and patients that they try to switch 
them 

Senator Weixer. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the witness! 
Is Minute Maid made especially with oranges? Do you not make 
lemon juice, too, in your concentrate? 

Mr. Fox. We make lemonade and a little lemon concentrate 

Senator Wei_ker. Thank you very much. I wanted that. 

Mr. Fox. We have grapefuit juice, grapejuice, tangerine juice. 
But the big bulk, the big wave of interest in this new concentrate 
field, has centered on orange. The other products have come more 
slowly. 

A third significant factor which must be considered is the decline in 
the California production of oranges. During the early 1940’s, 
California was producing on the order of 50 million boxes of oranges 
per year, reaching a peak production of 60 million boxes in 1945. 
Commencing in 1947, however, and due in large part to the conversion 
of citrus groves to new housing developments, the production of 
oranges in California fell off to less than 40 million boxes. In 1952-53, 
California produced only 38,500,000 boxes. In 1952-53, the California 
crop recovered to 45 million boxes, but the crop forecast for this year 
has now decreased to 36,200,000 boxes, a 15-year low. 
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The one point which | wish to stress above all others, however, is 
that even though the American people today enjoy the most healthful 
diet in the history of the world, an alarming number of them suffer a 
serious deficiency of vitamin C, the chief source of which is citrus 
fruits. These deficiencies, | might add, are not confined to any 
particular group, but are found among high-income groups as well as 
low-income groups, among farm families as well as city families 


The recommended dietary allowances pul lished Dy the Food ana 
Nutrition Board, National Research Council, prescribe between 40 
and 100 milligrams of ascorbic acid—vitamin ( per day, the quantity 


varying with the age and activity of the individual. Translated into 
orange juice, this recommended allowance represents a 4 to 8 out 
serving. Incidentally, vitamin C cannot be stored in the body 


must be ingested daily. Just one 4-ounce serv ing to evel person 
the United States each day would require a crop of almost 350 million 
boxes of oranges. As desirable as such a goal might be, however, | 


doubt whether as a practical matter it can ever be attained. 

Now let us look at some actual instead of theoretical figures. lr 
1950, the average daily per capita consumption of orange juice in thi 
country was 1.5 ounces. Over the past 30 years per capita consump 
tion has increased at the rate of about three-tenths of an ounce ever) 
decade. 

On the basis of this historical data and giving consideration to the 
effect of increasing awareness of proper diet, umproved living stand- 
ards and the vast sums of money now being spent, particularly by the 
concentrators, in promoting the consumption of citrus juices, we can 
very conservatively estimate that by 1960 the average daily pet 
capita consumption of orange juice will be at least 1.8 ounces, pro- 
vided sufficient oranges are available. Consumption on that order 
would require the production of 175 million boxes of oranges in 1960 
Our own estimates as to future orange produ tion in this country, 
confirmed by forecasts of other qualified agencies, indicate production 
will not exceed 160 million boxes in 1960. This production estimat: 
assumes no hurricanes or severe freezes such as occurred in ‘Texas in 
1949 and again in 1950, almost destroying the grapefruit industry in 
that State. 

Senator HoLLAND. What is the estimated production this year? 

Mr. Fox. The current USDA estimate is 86 million box 

Senator HoLuANp. That is for Florida? 

Mr. Fox. For Florida. 

Senator Ho~tanp. And 45 for California? 

Mr. Fox. 36 for California. 

Senator HoLianp. That is 45 for next year for California, is that 
right? 

Mr. Fox. No. We think California is on the decline and they may 
recover from the 36, but not too much. 

Senator HoLtLuanp. Then what is the production from the other 
areas which do not produce oranges heavily—Texas and Louisiana? 

Mr. Fox. It is insignificant 

Senator HoLLanp. And Arizona. The California figure generally 
includes Texas and Arizona. And all others on top of that. 

Senator ScHorpren,. Mr. Fox, what are you fearful of in this bill? 
What particular phase of this legislation are you fearful of, in relation 
to what you are testifying about? 
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Mr. Fox. We are fearful of having mandatory marketing orders 
established on the raw fruit for processing into any kind of a processed 
juice. We think these regulations limiting the amount of the crop 
that can be put into concentrate on an arbitrary fashion can create a 
very serious hazard and hamper the growth of the industry. 

Senator HoLLANpD. You really are referring are you not, to the pro- 
visions appearing at the bottom of page 13 and ai the top of page 14 
of the printed bill? 

Mr. Fox. Yes, in acreage allotment and the marketing quota part 
of the bill. 

Senator HoLLanp. That is subsection 2 of section (b) of 401. 

Mr. Fox. | know that at the time we started this industry—and 
I had the rather painful job of raising capital to go into the production 
of concentrate—one of the factors that was brought up continually 
by potential investors was: Are there any regulatory limitations on 
the raw material of this new product you are bringing out? I think it 
would have undoubtedly made it impossible for me to raise the 
capital for the first concentrate plant if there had been any regulation, 
because they feared that type of planning in this partic ular instance. 

One of your difficulties in the case of oranges and citrus in particular 
is the almost impossible task of predicting in advance what the crop 
of fruit is going to be. I give you as an example that the USDA this 
year estimated the current crop to be 79 million boxes last October. 

hey have raised the estimate to 86 million boxes, which is quite an 
increase in a matter of 3 or4 months. There is a lot of sound opinion 
in Florida now that there are actually 90 million boxes of oranges on 
the trees. 

Any marketing regulation which might try to eliminate part of the 
crop based on the estimating techniques we have available today 
could be very, very dangerous. We could end up with a severe 
shortage instead of an ample supply. 

I just have two paragraphs here and then I can finish this statement. 

Senator Ettenper. Mr. Fox, would this not be done in order to 
protect the growers, thereby giving them a little return on that crop? 
Is that not the purpose of it? 

Mr. Fox. That is the purpose of it. We believe the growers have 
done handsomely on citrus ever since the concentrate industry got 
rolling. We believe that the American consumer has also done 
handsomely because the price of the finished product has come down 
steadily from its opening cost of approximately 35 cents for those 
little 6-ounce cans to where today you can buy 2 of them for 29 cents, 
and in many markets, 2 for 25 cents. All this has taken place without 
any penalty to the growers, who have had an extremely favorable 
condition, 

Senator ELtenver. If they have been doing as handsomely as you 
say they have, what makes you feel they might use this law that we 
are now proposing to provide, and which would enable them to enter 
into these marketing agreements? They do not have to unless they 
want to. Is that not true? 

Mr. Fox. I do not know. The minute you have a little bit of a 
tightening or a little bit of a concern on the part of growers, they are 
liable to turn the valve on a marketing act, which I think over the 
long range will act to their own detriment. I am quite sure, for 
instance, this year during the month of February when they saw the 
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price of oranges decline very sharply because the estimate ail of a 
sudden had been increased from 79 to 86 million boxes, the growers 
went into a panic. Right away if they had had a marketing act to 
work on, they would have been very anxious to put it into effect. 

As it turned out, I believe we are not going to have enough oranges 
this year to take care of this growing demand. 

Senator ELLENDER. Was the scare realistic? 

Mr. Fox. Very realistic. 

Senator Ex..enper. Did it happen as they thought it would, or 
did something happen that was not reflected in the first scare they had? 

Mr. Fox. The scare was there because all of a sudden the USDA 
comes up with an estimate of 86 million boxes. Everybody thought 
there were 79 million boxes. 

Senator ELLENDER. Even with the larger amount, they got by with 
a good price. Is that true? 

Mr. Fox. The season is still in progress and now the price has 
stiffened again. 

The Cuairman. Did the price break when the new estimate came 
out? 

Mr. Fox. It fell sharply, very sharply. 

The Caarrman. Did it break below a profitable level for the pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. Fox. No. It broke to approximately a dollar on the tree, 
maybe 90 cents on the tree. They can grow them for 45 to 50 cents 
on the tree, so they were still doing quite well. 

The CuarrmMan. When it dropped to a dollar, did you step in and 
buy more than you otherwise would have done? 

Mr. Fox. Naturally, yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. How are your prices? Did you reflect that to 
the consumer? 

Mr. Fox. Yes. The price on the consumer product came down 
instantly. As a result of that price break, you are now seeing an 
alltime low for the cost of juice to the consumer. 

The CrarrMan. I gather that the point you particularly want 
to make this morning is that in your opinion there is little likelihood 
of surplus production of oranges for the foreseeable future. 

Mr. Fox. I think there is actually no need for this bill as far as 
oranges are concerned because I believe if the industry is left un- 
hampered and to its own devices, it will sell all of the oranges that 
we can foresee in production. 

The CuarrMan. The marketing agreement for oranges is different 
from a milk agreement, is it not? When you set up a milk marketing 
agreement, the distributors also have to approve the agreement as 
well as the producers. 

Mr. Fox. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. That is not true in the case of citrus fruits? 

Mr. Fox. It might be true. Of course I do not know the exact 
mechanics of the way this marketing would work. But if we assume 
that the producers are going to vote with the growers, it would be so 
undemocratic that there would not be a vote. There are so few 
producers as compared to the number of growers that their voice 
would uot be heard. 

The CuarrMan. In the case of milk, a marketing agreement has to 
be approved by two-thirds of the milk producers, the farmers, and 50 
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pereent of the distributors. At first the distributors were not friendly 
toward the marketing agreement, and then they found that in periods 
of overproduction it stabilized their income as well as preventing too 
sharp a drop in the price to the producers. Of course that has never 
been tried out in the case of oranges because, as you say now, there is 
no oversupply, and in your opinion not likely to be. 

Mr. Fox. What becomes of all the surpluses that the milk market- 
ing agreements bring about? 

The Crarrman. They go into the production of butter, cheese, 
powdered milk, and in the storage houses of the Federal Government 

right now. 

Mr. Fox. I do not think that is very much in its favor. I can see 
no reason for setting up that kind of a machinery in citrus. I believe 
the citrus industry, with the good old fashioned American method of 
salesmanship and promotion, can take care of all of the increases that 
we foresee—at least in our industry. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is what we used to think about milk, but 
nevertheless we did get an oversupply after a while. 

Mr. Fox. I just wonder whether the solution that has been arrived 
at in milk in the long run is a very good one. 

The CHarrman. I am not undertaking to advise you about your 
business. You are here to advise us what you think of this proposed 
legislation. 

Senator ELLtenperR. And we have to take a neutral attitude. 

The CuarrMaANn. And we have not taken a position at all on this 
proposal. 

Senator ScHorEPrPEL. You are on the processing end, of course 

Mr. Fox. We are on both. As I indicated, we are the largest, | 
believe, smgle grower of oranges in the world. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. Let us say that on those supplies that you go 
outside of your own producing to buy, the price dropped. You say, 
in this report of the Department of Agriculture, it dropped sharply. 
Do you make seasonal contracts and take the entire crop? 

Mr. Fox. Yes. We buy oranges on many, many different bases. 
Some are long-ternr contracts. Over a period of 3 to 5 years we agree 
to take a crop at a fixed price in some cases, at an average market price 
in other cases. We have been working on, and I think with some 
success, a plan which we call our grower participation plan, in which 
the growers put oranges into our plants at a given price, which in this 
varticular year amounts to 90 percent of the current market. We 
later equalize their payment guaranty to 100 percent of the average 
market for the season, and then when the accountants get through 
with our books, we pay the growers a share of our profits over and 
above 8 percent before taxes. 

Senator ScuorpreE.. That is one thing I am glad you got into the 
record, because if it is a firm contract I can see readily where the 
growers outside of your own production would say “Well, here we 
were tied up for the season on maybe, a low pitch downward in the 
market and had no opportunity to recoup. Therefore we would 
probably want some protection under some kind of legislation with 
reference to supply.”’ 

I am glad you got that phase of it into the record. That clears up 
some things in my mind. 
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Mr. Fox. We are giving the growers at this particular time quite 
a break against the market, because the average of the market, with 
the early market starting high, they are getting more money for their 
oranges with us than they could get in the open market 

To conclude my remarks, I would like to repeat my conviction 
that increased consumption of oranges, particularly in the form of 
concentrate, will continue to absorb any foreseeable increase in 
orange production—and at prices which will reflect a fair return to 
the grower for the very considerable risk he assumes and the in- 
vestment he makes. 

I am equally convinced that any legislation which would raise even 
the threat of possible future limitations on the quantity of citrus 
available for concentrate, would make it practically impossible to 
obtain the dollars necessary for the additional facilities to expand 
production and for the continued advertising and promotion of citrus 
products. 

Senator HouttaAnp. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very intelligent 
presentation. I appreciate its having been made. 1 want the com- 
mittee to know that we are proud of our citrus concentrate industry, 
but that we regard it as a part of a much greater industry—that is 
the citrus industry as a whole. | hi ave no answer myself, as vet, fo 
this problem that has been suggested, and there is a difference of 
opinion among people of the citrus industry 

In order that the committee may have just briefly what the position 
of the various grower groups is, | want to state this in the record 
without by any means indicating that this is a correet view. Various 
grower groups bring out the fact that the concentrate industry by the 
very nature of it is in a very few hands, and very large commercial 
enterprises. Therefore, they feel it is much more subject to price 
fixing and manipulation than is the case where there is very active 
and aggressive competition between many agencies, such as we have 
in the fresh fruit industry. 

The second point they make is that the State of Florida had a larg 
part in developing concentrate operations. It owns the patents 
They are the product of the investment of State funds supplied 
the citrus growers themselves on a tax basis. In that same field, the 
call attention to the fact that the advertising tax, which is something 
like a little over $3 million a year, is a very large publicity and 
advertising force in support of the advancement of not only this aspect 
of the industry, but all others. Therefore they feel that the industry 
as a whole has a rather united interest in this whole program 

The next point that they make—and they make this with more force 
right now than anything else—is that the development of concentrate 
for oranges has produced graver problems for the grapefruit producers 
in that the single stre ngth grapefruit juice—which at one time was 
our greatest processed product—has been harmed insofar as the con- 
sumer acceptability and consumption are concerned, by the concen- 
trate business. 

Senator ELLENDER. You cannot use the same process for grapefruit? 

Senator HoLLtanp. They have not as yet developed it where the 
grapefruit concentrate is as attractive to the palate or as attractive 
to the consumer as the orange concentrate. ‘Therefore the industry 
is troubled about this question. I do not think that the industry 
wants to use regimentation in any great degree. We are noted for 
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our independent approach to these things in Florida, as this committee 
well knows. So far as the Senator from Florida is concerned, he likes 
to preserve that attitude, as I think the committee well knows. 

But there is trouble in this matter and the very figures developed 
here show that the growth has been immense. For instance, this 86 
million boxes of oranges alone this year represent about 137 million 
bushels of oranges growing, without figuring grapefruit, which is con- 
siderably more than all the yearly apple production. 

It would be a great tragedy for the apple producers if they produced 
that much nationwide in a year. ‘This is the orange production from 
Florida alone, without figuring grapefruit and tangerines. So the 
thing has gotten to be big business. One of the finest exemplifications 
of the fact that this is big business is the appearance of these concen- 
trators and the job they are doing. At the same time there are rough 
edges to the advancement of the industry, and I hope the committee 
will be patient and hear all points of view and then we will try to come 
to what looks like a sound conclusion in the matter. 

It is a fact that when the marketing agreement, supported by more 
than a two-thirds vote of all growers and by more than 50 percent of 
all processors, was in effect, that that was really an industry control. 
It is also a fact that no actual regulations can be promulgated without 
the approval and the joinder of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

So the periodic confusion that does come in our industry and any 
other, just as described by Mr. Fox, when an estimate goes haywire, 
does not necessarily have to result in spasmodic or ill-considered 
regulations. So I just hope the committee will listen very carefully 
to this very fair witness and hear his position and then let us hear 
also the representatives of the other groups, the canners, and the 
fresh fruit producers, who after all produce all the fruit, and see if we 
can come up with something that is reasonably fair to all. 

The CuarrMan. The producers are scheduled for a week from 
Wednesday from both California and Florida. 

Senator HoLLAND. I am not presenting any case. I just wanted to 
present sort of a rounded review of what may come from other groups. 

The CHarrMan. H all the witnesses present their cases as clearly 
as Mr. Fox has, I am sure the committee will get a good deal of 
information. 

Mr. Fox. I had just one statement to make on the grapefruit 
problem, which Minute Maid is not particularly qualified to talk on. 
No real promotion has been attempted with the grapefruit situation, 
which is in trouble. We are this year, however, for the first time 
bringing out frozen grapefruit sections which we believe is the form 
in which the public really likes to eat grapefruit. Whether they 
will agree with us remains to be seen. The housewife in the long run 
is the final judge. 

The CuarrMan. Are they packed in paper? 

Mr. Fox. No, they are packed in tin cans. They are delicious. I 
am very glad to make a plug for them at this point. It could be that 
that kind of an approach, which has been stimulated somewhat by the 
fact that grapefruit is cheap now, may present a solution to the over- 
production of grapefruit. 

The CHarrMAN. You are working on the problem, then? 


Mr. Fox. Yes. 
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Senator Hotuanp. The problem is complicated, Mr. Chairman, by 
the fact that there is not just one area in which grapefruit are produced 
and another area in which oranges are produced. They are produced 
in the same neighborhood, frequently by the same growers, so the 
admixture of interests is a very real one when you come to considering 
oranges and grapefruit. 

Mr. Fox. Thank you very much. 

Senator HoLLanp. May | present to you Mr. Hayman, who is our 
county agent in Polk County. We were schoolboys together many 
years ago. He is the county agent of what | think is the finest agri- 
cultural county in the Nation. Certainly it is one of the finest in the 
South, as the records will show year after year. It is the only one 
that has been on the list of the best 25 every year since that list has 
been put out. 

The CHarrMan. Now, Mr. Austern, we will be glad to start in with 
you again. We appreciate your willingness to accommodate Senator 
Holland by letting us hear Mr. Fox testify first. 


STATEMENT OF H. T. AUSTERN, COUNSEL, NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


The CuarrMan. Mr. Austern, you are representing the National 
Canners Association and you have several people here, all of whom 
have short statements to make, as I understand. 

Mr. Austern. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, the National Canners 
Association, as I think the committee is thoroughly familiar, is a 
nonprofit trade association with a thousand members who operate 
in 44 States and each of the Territories. These members of our associa- 
tion pack approximately 80 percent of the entire national production 
of canned fruits and vegetables and specialties and fish. 

Our membership, as I think you know, includes every type of 
canner—independent, cooperative, large and small. As you observed, 
Senator, there are 7 witnesses who will appear today, and with your 
permission, I should like simply to summarize the basic industry 
statement on this bill in order to leave time for these men from these 
7 States. 

The CuHatrman. Very well. Then you would like to have your 
complete prepared statement put in the record? 

Mr. AUSTERN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED By H. T. AusTERN, CouNnseL, NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, ON TitLe IV or 8. 3052 


My name is H. T. Austern, of the National Canners Association, a nonprofit 
trade association with 1,000 members canning in 44 States and each of the Terri- 
tories. These pack approximately 80 percent of the entire national production 
of canned fruits, vegetables, specialties, and fish 

Our membership includes every type of canner—independent, cooperative, 
large and small. 

There are 7 canner witnesses from 7 States who will appear today. I have 
been asked to make an introductory statement 

Specifically, the canning industry opposes section 401, subparagraphs (a) 
and (b) in title IV, on page 13 of S. 3052 

These amendments would subject the canning of fruits and vegetables to 
compulsory—not voluntary—control by marketing orders. 
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In various forms this same proposal has been before Congress 10 times since 
1934. It has been rejected by Congress 10 times in these 20 years. 

The compelling reasons for rejection are undoubtedly familiar to many members 
of this committee since the issues were fully explored in extensive hearings before 
both the Senate and House Committees on Agriculture five times before the war 
in 1934, 1935, 1937, 1939, and 1940—and in full postwar hearings in 1947 and 1948 

To save time, may I ask that the summarized historical review of this subject 
found in the 1947 House hearing be included in this record at this point 

The fundamental issue before you today can be simply stated: 

Is the production of canned fruits and vegetables throughout 44 States to be 
permitted to continue its own magnificent development—or is it now to be sub- 
jected to mandatory control by those not engaged in processing, unfamiliar with 
the packing and merchandising of canned foods, and on the basis that the canners 
are to have no voice either in the imposition, or the operation, of these controls, 
but are to be relegated merely to paying for them? 

Over the years Congress has been asked to confer that wide authority upon 


the Secretary of Agriculture and growers. The proposal has been advanced in 
many guises—as overall ‘‘emergency legislation,”’ as an ‘‘experimental’’ measure 
and as a supposed panacea for particular canning crops 

Experience has abundantly shown that each reason was unfounded Indeed 
the proponents now appear candidly to admit that our opposition and the 
congressional rejection were soundly based 

But onee again the child has been given a new dress You are told that the 


new proposal is not to control the production and the marketing of canned 
foods—but merely what mav be canned 

Against their will, and even over their own best judgment, canners are to be 
subjected to mandatory orders—that may prescribe what can be packed | 
each canner, in every processing area, at any time by controlling what he may 
take from each and every grower. 

The old proposal was equivalent to asking authority to control every action 
of a man within his own workroom. This new one, we insist, achieves the sam 
effect by cutting off his supply of oxygen. For if you control and regulate the 
raw material for canning, you can economically suffocate this industry. 

Thus once again this committee is asked to turn the economic regulation of 
canning over to those not engaged in canning—and to do so even when the canners 
insist that the proposed controls would be unwise, impracticable, and detrimental 
to consumer, canner, and grower alike. 

Why? No facts are advanced. No need is disclosed. It is merely recited 
that some growers in some areas have expressed interest in getting this authority 
to control canning, to regulate canners against their will, and to assess them for 
the cost of unnecessary control schemes they do not want. 

With vour permission, we shall this morning summarize our opposition under 
three headings. 

First, we sha 
industry during 





ll briefly outline the performance of the fruit and vegetable canning 
t 


he 20 years in which this proposal has been repeatedly urged 
and constantly rejected bv Congress. 

We shall do so in terms of the vastly increased canning production developed 
in so many States, and the resulting great increases in tonnage and return to 
thousands of growers 

We shall show how this industrv when left free to grow has increased the 
per capita consumption of canned fruits and vegetables to unprecedented heights, 
even with our constantly increasing population 

We shall indicate wh i 
of canning crops, in the development of greater yields per acre, and in enhanced 
grower return. 

Of keen interest to this committee will be the further demonstration that all 
of this has heen done even while the relative cost of canned foods to the consumer 
has been kept far below that of any other comparable item in the housewives’ 
market basket. 

Second, we shall analvze title TV of the bill now before you to demonstrate 
that its simplicity is delusive—that it creates a host of legal ambiguities, and 
does not even fit the statutory structure it supposedly amends—and that in 
realistic economic effect it is the same old unsound proposal for mandatory 
control of this industry 

Lastly, through representative canner witnesses from many States, we shall 
develop in practical operating detail the reasons why this proposal is unsound, 
thoroughly unworkable, shockingly undemocratic, and contrary to the basic 
concepts in the overall farm proposals now before you. 


at this has meant in increased prices per ton to growers 
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In his message of January 11, 1954, transmitting his agricultural progran 
President Eisenhower recommended the use of marketing agreements for those 








“commodities to which marketing agreements are adapted We shall demon 
strate to the committee that the proposal before you deals not with real agreemer 
but with mandatory orders—and that these orders are not adaptable to canni 
crops. 

| Simply as a preliminary catalog may I, at this point, summarize for the co 

' mittee these key reasons which will be separatelv amplified by ese ( ners 

To begin with, we are not dealing with marketing agreements, but with cor 


orders imposed where there is no agreement This amendment authorizes order 
even where canners may insist that the proposed controls are unwise a! 
destructive. 


These orders are to control the canner—not the cror Orde are necessat 
directed to people, not to commodities (anners alone will be su ect to t se 
orders, and the failure to obey any provision of a order ill be punishable | 
forfeiture and criminal penalties 

To limit what a canner may purchase for processi! to do so by ar 
by grade, and by telling him from whom he ma surchase fective ontro} 
the canner’s entire operatior 

The advance planning essential to canning, the contracting of acreage, and 
the marketing of what is processed cannot be carried o ere control of the ra 


material is thus taken out of the canner’s hands. Our witnesses will tell vou 
further investment, growth, o1 deve lopm¢ nt of canning cannot be ventured 
any area under these conditio1 

Particularly will the smaller canners tell you how important volume is to cost 
and how restriction on the use of raw materi can mean the economic death of 
the small processor. 

To be elfective, controls on canni £ Crops mus be establi ed and ailocatio 





of raw material made on a national basis because the proce of major fr 
and vegetables and their products is carried on in many State 

Mandatory control over the produ t1on OF Staple ca ed foods cannot be relate: 
to the existence of controls Ipol e week to week market of fresh fruit or 
vegetables. The two operations are completely different In canned foods ther 
is year-round marketing and 1 ne sity for detaiued preseason pianning otf 


production. 
As our witnesses will show, the curtailment and control of what may be pur 


' r 

| chased for canning must be predicated upon historical production in each area 
and for each canner. ‘lhe inevitable result is that new canning areas uld me 
longer be developed. Overall, the competitive position of every canning State 
every canner, every local area, and every grower will be frozet 

Any order that seeks to control the disposition of any surplus of a per able 

canning crop is impracticable. Canning crops that cannot be processed cannot 
be carried as surplus. ‘To assess the canner for the costs of what he cannot proce 
and market is unconscionable For a control order to destroy crops which the 
canner is ready and able to preserve—and to carry the risk of marketing—would 
be criminal waste 

Mandatory orders, imposed and administered by growers alone, would remove 


from free bargaining every aspect of canning crop planning and procurement 
It would shackle the canner and give to one party control over acreage contractil 
the quality and grade of raw material as well as put inspection and grading under 
the grower control alone 


The canner, who has the largest investment in the finished product, who alone 
carries all of the risks following packing, who particularly is knowledgeable a 
canned food merchandising, is to be given no voice in the administration of the 
control program that so vitally can throttle his operations. Administration by 
groups of growers alone is authorized by this proposal 

These controls by mandatory order are to be imposed without the canner’s 


consent, yet he is to be assessed for the costs of their operation by private groups 
the large sums exacted are not subject to congressional control or appropriation 
and these assessments may continue indefinitely wholly apart from price levels 
or production. 

or of canned food marketing is the canner’s job. To assess him for 
perpetual and costly marketing research programs, imposed and run by others 
is meaningless. One might just as well turn over to cottongrowers the desig 
and selling of women’s dresses on the theory that cotton is used in them 

Tinally, to limit the amount of canning crops that can be packed will not afford 
new markets for any grower. Instead, it will work a curtailment of this cor 
stantly increasing outlet for canning crops 


44084—54—pt. 216 
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The objectives sought by this amendment are plainly to control the price of 
canned foods. There is no disclosed necessity for doing so. Curtailment of raw 
material and of canned food production must be intended to increase price. If 
the consumer refuses to purchase, it will be the canner, and neither the growers 
nor the Government, who will be left with the unsalable product. 

Each of these points cataloged will be developed for the committee by operat- 
ing canners in the practical context of this industry. 

As necessary statistical background, we first present the overall canning industry 
picture and performance. 

In presenting these charts, we ask the committee to view them in several ways. 

On each point in our story, we respectfully suggest that you ask yourself these 
questions: 

Could this splendid job in serving both the growers and the consumers ever 
have been achieved if the mandatory controls of production—that Congress has 
refused to authorize for two decades—had in fact been put into effect over canner 
objection? 

Does not this record abundantly answer all the claims and apprehensions 
advanced by those who have unsuccessfully sought these mandatory controls 
over 20 years? 

Is not this record of the canning industry a persuasive confirmation of the 
observation of Mr. Kline of the American Farm Bureau Foundation that, “in 
the final analysis there is no substitute for markets,’’ and that any basic loss of 
the free price mechanism cannot ever be replaced? 

Is not the achievement of the canning industry which we now disclose—accom- 
plished without its production being controlled by others against its will—abiding 
proof of what Mr. Newsom of the Grange told this committee 2 weeks ago, that— 

‘“‘As each individual is more free to plan, to produce, and to utilize such skill 
as he has and such resources and material as are available, he will be a greater 
individual economically 

Most important, gentlemen, ask yourselves whether the canning industry needs 
to be put in a control straitjacket, or to have mandatory orders imposed on what 
each canner may produce and thus may sell 

These charts will quickly, graphically, and dramatically tell our story. We 
hope that you can put them in the record 

The first chart shows the overall astounding increase in the production of 
canned fruits, vegetables, and juices between 1934 and 1953 

We have picked 1934 for comparison because that was the year that the agitation 
began for involuntary Government controls of canned food production—sup- 
posedly to develop more and better markets for canning crops. 

You will see that canned fruit and vegetable production increased from 160 
million cases in 1934 to 547 million in 1953. Our production in 1953 was 340 
percent of 1934. 

At the same time you will see that the population of the United States in 1953 
had increased to only 127 percert of what is was in 1934. 

In the attached detailed figures, you will also observe that between 1934 and 
1940 canned fruit and vegetable production almost doubled. Had controls held 
down this production, we know that the canning industry could not have met 
the demands made upon it by the armed services during the war. You can also 
see that we have had a continued increase since 1946 

The next chart shows the increase in per capita consumption of canned fruits, 
vegetables, and juices. The number of pounds per capita of these products 
annually consumed in the United States has more than doubled—it has gone 
from little over 42 pounds to about 1044 pounds per capita. 

Next we have five maps which illustrate the grower side of this development. 
They show the vast increase in tonnage of canning crops which have gone into 
this increased production. 

Equally important, they show the striking fashion in which States that 20 
years ago had either little or no production today enjoy vast tonnages of canning 
crops. 

‘Lhese maps inescapably reveal that any control of canning crops for processing 
necessarily based on historical patterns— would have forestalled this tremendous 
development. 

You will notice that, attached to each copy of these charts and maps as reduced 
for your use, we have included the statistical data on which it rests 

The first map shows the story on peas. Each dot represents 1,000 tons for 
processing. The blue ones show the production in 1934, the red ones the in- 
crease by 1953. 
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Please note the striking increases in the Midwest. In 1953 pea tonnage for 
processing in Illinois was almost 1,400 percent of what it was in 1934. There 
were vast increases in Minnesota and Pennsylvania 

Most dramatic has been the increase in the Pacific Northwest to which our 
canner witnesses will refer in full 

The next map shows the same story for snap beans. Here we have a phenome- 
nal increase in the tonnage of snap beans for processing— in very Many areas 

In Florida the production of snap beans for processing in 1953 was 10,000 per- 
cent of the 1934 production 

Texas, Oregon, New York, and Pennsylvania likewise show a tenfold, twelvefold, 
and fourfold increase. The Midwestern States of Wisconsin and Michigan like- 
wise show great increases. 

The next map shows the same story for sweet corn 

Here there has been a dramatic increase in the Mid-Atlantic States, in the 
Midwest, and once again in the Pacific Northwest 

The next map shows the story for canned tomatoes. Here you will observe 
vast increases in Florida, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio—in Michigan, 
Illinois, and Utah—and the amazing story in California, which will be detailed 
by one of our witnesses. 

The last map shows the similar increase and distribution by States for asparagus. 
The particular story on asparagus will be told by another witness 

All of these maps make it abundantly clear that any attempt to control canning 
crops would have to be on a national basis. Canned products from every pro- 
ducing area meet competitively on grocery store shelves Moreover, as ou 
witnesses will indicate, there is very great competition among different canned 
foods. Curtailment of production in any one State would not be meaningful. 
It would simply shift production to other areas 

The economic consequences, the dislocations for canners and growers, the 
of investment, and other resulting maladjustments will be detailed by our car 
witnesses, 


= 
I 


The next two charts show the dramatie increase it 
canning 
In the first we have set forth the comparison of produ 
lent units between 1934 and 1952 of apples, cherries, plun 
The next chart shows the same story for apricots, pes 
with a picture of the total noneitrus fruit production f 
The production for canning in 1952 was 215 perce 
1934—highlighted by the doubling of the pear tonnage 
of the peach tonnage. 
Figures on the comparative increase of fruits for freezir 
1934 in all cases. But the trend again has been vast 
The next chart shows an even more dramat tor 
processing. This is broken down for oranges 
You will observe that the tonnage of oranges 
almost 7,000 percent above 1934 
In grapefruit we have had an increase in tonnag 
lemons and Jimes almost 300 percent 
Let’s turn from tonnage to return to the grower 
These increases in tonnage have brought large 
theses areas for each of these crops. 
For vegetables this is shown by the next ch 
index and show the increase in price per ton 
major vegetables for processing 
But this is not the entire story For it ase of 1 
the vields per acre grown for processing have increased 
growing mechanization and improved techniques dev 
canners working together. Our witnesses will fill in this 
Statistically, you will see in the accompanying data sheets ths vi 
acre has virtually trebled for tomatoes for processing, almost doubled for 
corn and peas, and increased 50 percent for snap beans 
The combination of these two factors of increased yield and higher prices per ton 
is reflected in the next chart which shows the return per acre for these four vege 
tables. 
This chart largely speaks for itself. 
The return per acre for tomatoes is 64% times what it was in 1934. The return 
for snap beans and sweet corn 435 percent and 486 percent of what it was in 1934, 
and the return per acre for peas is more than treble what it was in 1934 
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We do not have this same comparison of return per acre for fruits because there 
is no data that would lend itself to the comparison in view of the varying age of 
trees, differences in the planting distances, and other factors 

We do know that a comparable increase in the return to the grower has occurred 
over the past 20 years for most fruits 

As to some of these fruits our witnesses will give vou further specific detail 

One factor in this return on fruits can be demonstrated by the next chart 
this shows the increased prices per ton for four fruits 

You will observe that the price per ton of oranges is over 2% times, and that for 
pears, apricots and peaches there has been a substantial increase As we have 
already seen the volumes of all these have tremendously increased. 

‘The canning industry has developed these vastly increased markets for these 
canned fruits and vegetables The return to the grower has increased 

But none of this would have been possible unless the canning industry had made 
itself so efficient that these products could in turn be sold to consumers at price 
that are attractive 

The committee will, therefore, be tremendously interested in our final chart 
which shows that these canned fruits and vegetables have been delivered to the 
consumer at prices far below those of other food 





his chart and the accompanying indices taken from the | 
Statistics show that the retail prices of canned fruits aud vegetables has been kept 
far below that of all foods and indeed of all commodities 

Not only has this industry increased its markets, opened up vast new canning 
areas, but it has also over the past 2() years made canned fruits and vegetables 
relatively the cheapest item in the consumers’ market basket 

It has done all of this within a free economy, and without these mandator 
marketing controls imposed upon it 

That’s the background against which the canner witnesses will talk 

They will talk about marketing orders—as they can be imposed under the 
complicated 1937 act which this bill will amend. 

Let’s look briefly at that act in the compilation before you. 

Subsection (b) of title IV, on page 13 of the bill, is only about a page long 
But it brings into play most of this 28-page pamphlet which has all of the pro- 
visions relating to the issuance and coverage of these marketing orders without 
canner agreement. 

We are not talking about marketing agreements. Even though all of this 
pamphlet compilation is called the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937, only one-third of a page, section 8 (b) on page 4, deals with marketing 
agreements All of the rest of the compilation deals with orders. 

In passing let me make clear that under this law as it stands anyone—any 
group of producers, any group of canners, any group of freezers—can now enter 
into a marketing agreement. 

If this proposal was what it is sometimes said to be—a method of self help for 
the producers agreeing among themselves—there would be no need for amend- 
ment. Instead, it is a mandatory control scheme that has nothing to do with 
any canner agreement, 

These elaborate control schemes—as plainly indicated by the key subsection 
(9) on page 10—are to be put into effect even when the canners object 

The comprehensive scope of all of this complicated legislation—which you are 
asked to apply to the whole canning industry—has been covered in detail in 
previous hearings. 

This morning we can briefly summarize it under two headings: 

First, the extent to which a control order can fully regulate the canner’s 
operations; and 

Second, the way an order is put into effect and operated, that is, who can 
determine to impose it, who has the power to levy private assessments, who gets 
the authority to operate it, and who alone may terminate it. 

Turning first to what can go in an order, this is shown in subsection (6) on page 
7 and in subsection (7) on page 9 of the pamphlet. 

In subdivision (A), on pages 7 and 8, you will see that an order can first limit 
the total amount of any size, grade or quality that can be canned. The controlling 
area can be fixed by the growers and Secretary despite the talk in section (11) 
on page 12 about regional application. Our witnesses will show you why nation- 
wide control would be required for canning co-ops. 

In subparagraph (B), also on page 7, you will see that an order can allocate 
what each canner can buy—or any cooperative canner can take—for canning by 
size, grade or quality. The allocation covers what each canner can take from 
each grower. 
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Under this the order could specify whether mature or immature crops could 
be taken, when they could be harvested and received, whether big units or little 
units could be taken—all of this without regard to whether these allocations would 
fit into the canner’s production program or whether they would yield the kir 
product that the canner could successfully sell at reasonable prices 

The allocation could be based on an historical basis 
determined to be representative. Each canner and ea 
have their operations frozen to what they had done in the past 
or 10 years. The effect of this in controlling the canner 
economic consequences will be shown by other witnesses 

Nor is it difficult to see that if you can by order control where each and every 
ton of raw material may go, you could put into the hands of the contro] group the 
power to determine what tonnage should go to fresh market, what tonnage should 
go for canning, what tonnage for freezing, and perhaps what tonnage for dryir 
No firmer grip on the operation of the canning industry could be imagined 

In subparagraphs (D) and (KE), on page 8, you will see that the order can fix 
surplus and reserve pools. The order can tell the canner what to hold, what to 
do with it and when, and how to divide any proceeds 

You will be shocked to see in a moment that the canner can be assessed for the 
cost of what he is not allowed to process. 

Other witnesses will make clear the folly of trying to create a surplus pool or 
reserve pool of a perishable canning crop 

Turning to subsection (7) on page 9, you will see that in subparagraph (A 
order may prohibit anything put into it that is called an unfair method of con 
petition or an unfair trade practice. That authority is almost limitless. It can 
control waiting time, how to handle crop receipts, the operat ion of Vining stations 
and other vital aspects of cannery operation 

We invite your particular attention to the next two prov 

Subparagraph (B) on page 9 permits the Secretary to 
The usual practice is to select a group of growers alone ar 
Sometimes there is a handler advisory group, but it 
to or through the grower group 

Obviously, all of this control operation costs mone The money i 
out of the canners On page 18 i1 ibsection 10 (b), you will see that the assess- 
ments are to be levied on the canners alone. There is no control of these assi 
ments by Congress. Congress neither levies this tax nor appropriates the rec 
They are levied and collected solely by this private control agency. Inde 
will see over on page 19 that the control agency can sue the canner to collect 

The budgets for these control schemes come high idgets up to $500,000 
for a single crop are not imaginary. For canning crops these private assessments 
could run into millions of dollars. This provision gives to one group of men the 
power privately to tax others 

But this is not all: In title IV of this bill, you are asked to authorize even more 
provisions for these orders 

Let’s look just at one of t 
of the bill. 

Under thig an order could contain an elaborate project for marketing research 
and development of canned food sales. This could run into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for any crop Again, it is to be collected only from the canners 
As we shall see, they see, they will have no say as to whether it is wise, or unwise, 
or should we put into effect 

Turning now to the procedure and penalties and how these comprehensive 
orders come into operation—the key provision is section (9) on page 10 of the 
pamphlet. 

Please notice that this is frankly titled ‘‘Orders Without Marketing Agreement 
Translated, this means without the consent of any canner. 

The way it works is this: After the control scheme is worked out and even if 
the canners object, then the whole thing goes into effect anyway. The only real 
requirement is that the controls be favored or approved by two-thirds of the 
growers by volume, or two-thirds by number. 

This undemocratic notion of letting one group control the economic vitals 
of another was originally recognized as extreme. Initially, you will recall, it 
required the specific approval of the President, but this was eliminated in 1947. 

Another point to remember is that when we say Secretary we mean any sub- 
ordinate department official because there is another statute that permits the 
Secretary to delegate all of this power to any subordinate (Schwellenbach Act of 
Apr. 4, 1940, ch. 7 2, 54 Stat. 81, 5 U.S. C. see. 516b). 


hem—at the proposed subparagraph (I) on page 15 
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The net effect is that even though every canner objects, none of them have 
any say as to whether a control order should or should not go into effect. This 
does violence to every democratic principle, both in terms of imposing controls 
and levying assessments. 

In the previous hearings, I have spelled out that technically not even a grower 
referendum is required. The department official might conduct one under 
section (19), on page 15, but he doesn’t have to do so. He can accept the state- 
ment of a een group as binding both the volume and number of every 
member without further inquiry. 

This means that the bulk of the necessary two-thirds grower “favoring’’ could 
be found in simple communications from the officers of a few producer groups. 

Another point is clear. If anyone proposes a control order covering both 
what went for canning and what was shipped fresh, there are a number of canning 
commodities where the fresh handlers, whether independent or cooperative, could 
by volume and number outvote the canners. 

Once the order is in effect, it can continue indefinitely—no matter where the 
price goes. This is provided in subsection 3 of section 2 on page 2. 

Continuance in perpetuity of any marketing order is also clearly authorized 
by this bill in a provision to which I will come in a moment. Only the growers, 
not the canners who are controlled, can ask that an order be terminated. This is 
shown by section (16) on pages 13 and 14 of the pamphlet. 

Lastly, let’s look at the penalties. If a canner violates, he can be made to 
forfeit three times the value of the commodity under paragraph (5) on page 3. 

In addition he can be made to pay a penalty of $500 per day as seen in para- 

raph (14) on page 12. There are other penalties in paragraph (h) on page 20 
Fo top it off, all of these penalties are cumulative. 

I can’t take the time to go through all of these complicated provisions. 

But what emerges ought to be clear: 

First, this entire statutory edifice is designed to cover both commodities and 
products. You will see this phrase repeated in every subdivision of subsections 
(6) and (7). 

How the attempted separation of the raw material, as a commodity, and the 
finished product will work—how it will follow through the intricate provisions 
of this act—raises a host of questions. 

Basically, at what point does control cease because the vegetable or fruit is no 
longer a commodity but the finished product? 

I don’t know—and at times I have though that I was familiar with this area if 
only because I wrote the first control scheme in 1934, have helped draft many 
proposals, and have studied in detail how these controls could operate. 

Second, the seductive simplicity of title IV is wholly delusive. You are being 
asked to enact almost all of these 28 pages of control authority for the entire 
canning industry. You are asked to put into effect the widest kind of authority, 
on a basis that is wholly undemocratic, on an industry that has done a splendid 
job in developing markets, and without any real need having been demonstrated. 

Third, it should be obvious that you are controlling the canning industry when 
you permit this degree of control of its operations. In other words, the supposed 
separation between the raw material and the finished goods is illusory. 

Finally, the real objective here is to control the markets and the prices of the 
finished canned foods. 

This is beautifully shown by the proposed edition of a new subparagraph 4 to 
section 6. This is on page 13 of the bill. 

As the Department analysis so candidly states, this is to permit the continua- 
tion of these marketing orders ‘even though prices are above parity.”’ 

In testifying as to the effect of putting canners under marketing orders, Mr. 
Loos was completely forthright. This is shown by a brief extract from the hear- 
ing on March 5, 1954: 

“Senator ELLENDER. The net effect of this, if it is left in, will be to cause the 
fruit and other things to be canned to be sold high? 

“Mr. Loos. Yes, sir; that is the objective, to get a higher price for the producer. 

“Senator ELLENDER. And of course it would ultimately mean a higher price to 
the consumer? 

“Mr. Loos. Yes, sir; all of these marketing orders mean a higher price to the 
consumer to get a higher price for the producer.” 

Thus the objective is to raise consumer prices for canned fruits and vegetables. 
Of course, this flies in the face of the congressional directive stated in section 2 
of the act—over on page 2 of the pamphlet—that the policy of Congress is ‘“‘to 
protect the interest of the consumer.” 
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On the record we urge that there is certainly no need for this control. Nothing 
could more thoroughly defeat the interest of the consumers than to raise prices 
and curtail markets. Nothing could more thoroughly defeat the interest of the 
canners and the growers alike than to attempt to put these detailed controls on 
this industry. 

All of this is apart from our other objections that the whole operation is un- 
democratic and regimentation of the worst sort. 

Just what will be the economic consequences to canners—to growers—and to 
the consumer will now be demonstrated in practical, concrete terms, by our 
canner witnesses 

Since title IV reads on all of the provisions in this pamphlet, perhaps the com- 
mittee would care to include all of it in these hearings as a point of reference. 

May we now present our canner witnesses. 

Mr. AusTEeRN. I would like to summarize our prepared statement 
as best I can. Specifically, gentlemen, the canning industry opposes 
section 401, subparagraphs (a) and (b) in title 4 of S. 3052. That 
paragraph appears on page 13 of the bill. In our view, those amend- 
ments would subject the canning of fruits and vegetables to com- 
pulsory, not voluntary, control by marketing orders. As you know, 
in various forms that same proposal has been before Congress 10 times 
since 1934. It has been rejected by Congress 10 times in those 
20 years. 

The compelling reasons for rejection are undoubtedly familiar to 
each member of this committee, since the issues were fully explored 
before both the House Agriculture Committee and the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee in extensive hearings five times before the war, 
sir. 

It will be recalled that these hearings were held in 1934, 1935, 1937, 
1939, and 1940, and as you well recall, Mr. Chairman, in postwar 
hearings in 1947 and 1948. To save time, sir, may I ask that the 
summary of the historical review of the whole subject that appeared 
in the 1947 House hearings simply be included in the record. 

The CrarrMan. Is it different from the testimony which is to be 
given? 

Mr. AusTEeRN. Yes, sir. We are not going to cover the detailed 
history of how this whole concept emerged. 

The CuarrmMan. If it is different, the committee will accept it, but 
we do not like to make the taxpayer pay for too much duplication. 

Mr. AusterN. This history largely shows how the old license grew 
into the compulsory order. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


[Excerpt from hearings before the House Committee on Agriculture on H. R. 452, 80th Cong., February 
16, 1947] 


STATEMENT oF H. T. AusTeRN, CouNsEL, NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. AusTeRN. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is 
H. T. Austern. I am representing the National Canners Association, which is a 
nonprofit trade association with 1,000 members in 40 States and each of the 
Territories. These pack approximately 70 percent of the entire production of 
canned fruits, vegetables, and fish. 

There are 10 witnesses who will appear today. I have been asked to make a 
preliminary statement. 

I have two purposes in appearing here: First, to present the background on 
this vital question of compulsory marketing control; and, second, to discuss certain 
questions which have been raised as to the meaning and legal effect of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act as it would be applied to the canning industry. The 
best way to accomplish both of these objectives is by a brief historical review of 
the development of this legislation. 
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The proposal before the committee is to subject fruits and vegetables for can 
ning to compulsory marketing controls This has been rejected by the Congress 
seven times: In 1934, 1935, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1940, and 1946. The issues were 
fully explored in the extensive hearings before the House and Senate Committees 
on Agriculture in 1934, 1935, 1937, 1939, and in 1940 

I will not review all of this history, but I will endeavor to epitomize briefly 
some of it which we believe is necessary for your consideration of this proposal. 

We do not believe this committee w ill hastilv adopt a proposal which has been 
rejected seven times, after the fullest consideration, or that you will do so without 
the utmost careful study. 

The story begins with the original Agricultural Adjustment Act of May 12, 
1933. That was passed, you gentlemen will remember, on the theory that price 
stabilization could be achieved by creating scarcities of farm commodities 

Two methods were provided to raise farm income: The first was to achieve a 
reduction in production by leasing farmlands and taking them out of produc 
tion, or to follow other forms of “plowing under” in return for benefit payments 


to the farmers rhe second was to use marketing agreements. These agreements 
were to be with processors and others engaged in handlins any’ agricultural 
commodity or product 

Supplementary to such marketing agreements was the power to license 


processors. 

1 ask the committee to note that the original marketing agreements ineluded 
any agricultural commodity. The committee should also observe that there was 
no independent power to license. This was made clear in the report of this com 
mittee in 1933 which called licensing only a “supplenentary power’ to marketin 
agreements. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I would like to ask you a question, if you do not mind 
You said the Act of 1933 was predicated upon scarcity of farm commodities 
Wasn’t it to control surpluses of farm commodities? 

Mr. Austern. I will agree with that, sir. I think if I can develop tne history, 
the theory of it will be evolved 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. I do not think that word is a proper word. I do not think it 


properly describes the purposes of the act. It was not to create scarcity, it was 
to control surpluses 
Mr. AvsTEerRN. I will go along on that I don’t care how you phrase it, the 


intent was to control production 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Sir? 

Mr. Ausrern. I don’t care how you phrase it, the intent was to control pro 
duction. 

Mr. ZimMERMAN. All right, then use the word “production” and to avoid 
surpluses. If you know anything about the history of this thing you will know 
that is true 

Mr. AusteRN. I lived through it, sir, as I will develop. I referred to tne report 
of this committee in 1933 which called licensing only a ‘‘supplementary power’’ to 
marketing agreements. Mr. Chairman, I understand the committee has a staff 
and I am going to simply refer to these documents without going into them fully. 
The document is the House Report No. 6, 73d Congress, lst session. H. R. 3835, 
March 20, 1933 

In short, controls were achieved either by paying the growers to restrict produc 
tion, or by agreeing with the processors on marketing control schemes, and the 
licenses were tied to these agreements 

This was what AAA officials said the act meant in 1933 and 1934, that licenses 
were supplementary to agreements 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the canning industry did not oppose the original AAA 
statute, that is, the original Agricultural Adjustment Act The record to which 
Mr. Ogg referred so often yesterday will disclose that in 1933 the canners volun- 
tarily raised the growers’ prices before anything else happened. 

On marketing controls this industry is speaking from experience and not theory 
In July 1933, work began on the first marketing agreement for California cling 
peaches. I might say that a lawyer in the Department and I wrote it, and it was 
indeed a novel undertaking. The agreement was signed and a license was issued on 
August 17, 1933. Iam going to leave a copy with the committee, because I think 
it is more inetesting to know what we are talking about than to generalize. 
don’t think you will want to put it in the record, but you might care to look at. it. 

The original act left wide open what could be put in a marketing agreement. 
The cling-peach agreement—which became a model in form for all later ones— 
included limitation of total pack, and the purchase of all surplus peaches out of a 
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control fund of $540,000 to be paid in by canners. It provided minimum prices 
to growers. It specified maximum and minimum prices for the sale of the finished 
product. It had a price-increase fund. It covered all practices in selling the 
canned product—customer classification, brokerage, terms, labels, grades, price 
guaranties, and so forth 

There were three control groups: a board of allocation, a control committee, a 
crop-estimating committee. There were two revolving funds Each processor 
agreed by the contract to pay his share of the expenses The cost of operation 
alone was over $50,000. 

In the fall of 1933 the canning industry began work on a great many other 
marketing agreements. In December 1933 one was worked out for ripe olives 
in California with minimum prices to growers and minimum prices for the resale 
of the canned olives, for rigid control of the pack, and so forth. 

Please remember that the licenses were always exactly the same as the agree- 
ments and that the AAA specified in the agreements themselves that the canners 
ask for licensing. 

Starting with the convention in January 1934, the canners, in cooperation with 
the AAA, labored long and earnestly in an effort to formulate marketing agre¢ 
ments embodying control schemes for the principal canning commodities, such as 
peas, corn, tomatoes, and fruits. 

Proposed marketing agreements included elaborate provisions for curtailment 
and allocation of production, restriction of acreage, minimum prices to growers, 
and the like. The problems which arose and the reasons why these proposals 
eventually were concluded to be impractical and unwise will be considered later 
Suffice it to say here that every one of these proposals went to a hearing. Finally, 
the AAA itself publicly stated that there was not sufficient basis to put them into 
effect. Only the cling peach and the olive agreements, limited to California 
alone, were renewed for 1934. 

The full story of this 1934 effort and the announcements of the AAA were 
presented to this committee and are set forth in the hearings of 1939 on H. R. 6208 

Parent hetically, it might be observed that it was a good thing that these mar 
keting agreements were abandoned, because if they had not been, the drought of 
1934 would have resulted in serious shortages of these vegetables. ‘This is because 
any control scheme for canning must be determined in advance of the season, 
and the variations in yield per acre are so great that no one was then, and no one 
is today, wise enough to work out a control scheme covering many States 

To return to the history. In the middle of 1934 the AAA ran into difficulty 
on some of its milk agreements in the Boston area The agreements were ter 
minated, but the AAA insisted that its licensing power was independent of any 
agreements and wanted the licenses to continue 

In May 1934, the AAA offered to Congress what it termed ‘‘clarifying amend- 
ments.’’ These completely changed the whole scheme. ‘They proposed, instead 
of a marketing agreement system, a system of industrywide compulsory licensing. 
These licenses would have permitted the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
production quotas, to regulate the amount which any processor might purchase 
from any individual farmer, to regulate the size of the packs, to fix grower price 
to fix resale prices—in short to control the production, sale, and distribution of 
these canned products right through to the retail level 

In 1934 for the first time it was proposed that those who were subject to com 
pulsory licensing could be required by the license to pay the cost f the contr 
schemes. They would have to pay what the Secretary assessed, and pay it to 
a private agency appointed by him to administer the control scheme in the license 

Since these 1934 proposals were said to be mere ‘“‘clarifications,’”’ the Senate 
committee first reported the bill, but then withdrew it because of the hundreds of 
protests. Full hearings were held and are reported and availabl 

The hearings on S. 3226 were from May 8 to May I1, 1934, 73d ¢ 
Session. 

After full exploration of this proposal to permit compulsory product 
in this fashion by license, the bill failed of passage in the 73d Congre 
next year, 1935, the proposal was revived. 

In its 1935 proposal, in January, AAA went whole hog. It asked for full 
licensing power over all commodities, with no limitation on what could be con- 
trolled by license. 

The first issue, licensing without agreement, came out into the open AAA 
asked for this power in the name of a grave “emergency.” It answered the 
charge that it should not be given a blank check by relying on the emergency 
idea. 


| 
I 
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In reply to questioning by Mr. Hope in 1935, Mr. Chester Davis made it clear 
that the objective was to limit production and to control what a grower could 
sell and a processor could pack and ship. 

That was in the 1935 hearings on H. R. 5585, 74th Congress, Ist session, pages 
32 and 33. 

Next it was made clear, in 1935, that processors who were to be licensed were 
to have no voice. Licenses would be imposed, with any and all controls of pro- 
duction, sales, prices, impounding of surplus, and so forth, of canned foods, when 
the Secretary determined it would be a good thing. No one had any say except 
on quotas that two-thirds of the growers had to favor or approve. 

Violation was made a criminal offense. 

Full hearings were held before this committee in February 1935, and before the 
Senate committee in March 1935. 

The whole proposal, however, was knocked into a cocked hat by the NRA 
decision in May 1935. After that case the licensing scheme was reworked into 
its modern form. Licenses were dropped and the more candid idea of an ‘‘order’’ 
was evolved. 

I might say also that it was at that time, Mr. Poage, that they wrote in the 
definition between intrastate and interstate to which you referred. In the cling 
peach agreement we used the phrase, that “intrastate and interstate were inex- 
tricably intermingled.’’ It applied only to processors who were called handlers, 
along with other shippers. For constitutional reasons they wrote into the 1935 
proposal certain standards as to what should go into an order. It was no longer 
left wide open. 

These were the standards as to what should go into an order which were included 
in the 1935 proposal. Orders could control: 

Limitation of production (by limiting what could be shipped in interstate 
commerce) ; 

Allocation of what any canner could buy from any grower; 

Allocation of shipments (what any canner could ship to any market); 

Control of surplus—by surplus pools, sale, distribution of returns; 

Prices to growers by grade, quality, size; 

Prices of finished goods; 

Fair trade practices—controlling all in chain of distribution. 

All of these provisions could be included in a license, even if the processors 
thought it was unwise or impractical, could be imposed on them by an order if 
the Secretary determined it was wise to do, and if he determined that 50 percent 
of the producers approved or favored it. 

This committee, you will remember, Mr. Chairman, in 1935, after the fullest 
consideration of the proposal, decided to do two things: First, to limit commodities 
on which orders could be issued. It was not left wide open, but the commodities 
were specified. Second, it was decided to exclude fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning, except olives and asparagus on which a real marketing agreement then 
seemed possible. 

The Senate, in 1935, followed suit. 

After the Butler decision of the Supreme Court on January 6, 1936, held that 
processing taxes and benefit payments were unconstitutional, the Congress first 
took care of windfall taxes and then worked out a substitute soil-conservation 
program. 

In 1937 the marketing agreement provisions and the order provisions of the 
AAA Act were reenacted to cover any constitutional loopholes. 

This committee again in 1937 rejected the proposal to cover canning crops by 
order. On the floor Mr. Jones, then chairman, and Mr. Hope, then ranking 
Republican member, both opposed this proposal. Mr. Hope said at the time: 

“T believe it would be very unfortunate if this amendment should be adopted. 
*_* * 

‘Two years ago when the committee and the House considered the AAA amend- 
ments, the question of including fruits and vegetables for canning was gone 
into very thoroughly, and at that time the committee voted not to include them 
except as to the one or two exceptions which are now contained in the act. At 
that time the House concurred in the view which the committee took of the mat- 
ter.”’ 

Mr. Hope continued: 

“Under this bill that we are passing now without any discussion, I may say, 
we are giving to the Secretary of Agriculture great and far-reaching powers; and 
it seems to me that it would be very improper for the House at such a time to 
extend those powers to matters which are so controversial without more thorough 
discussion than we can possibly give the question at this time * * *.” 
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On the Senate side, in 1937, Senator Bone proposed a bill to include canning 
fruits and vegetables, and without hearings it was added by the Senate committee, 
but eliminated on the floor after debate. 

This 1937 act did say the Secretary, on the commodities included, could, or 
might take a producer referendum. He did not have to, but he could find that 
producers “favored or approved”’ an order on the processors in any other way 
Keep this in mind when we come to analyze the bill before you 

Again in 1938 a bill was introduced to extend these orders to any agricultural 
commodity or product. But neither the House nor Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittees did anything with them. 

In 1939 again what was now miscalled the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act was up for amendment. Most of the 1939 bill had to do with milk—a real 
producer referendum on milk orders, reserve pools, and so forth. There was 
great amplification on milk alone, as you remember, Mr. Flannagan. Once 
again, in this 1939 bill, it was proposed to have compulsory orders cover “‘any 
agricultural commodity or product”’ except apples. 

By now the emergency was officially over, so this was asked for as ‘“‘experimental 
legislation.’’ Again this committee held full hearings in June 1939, and went into 
the issues thoroughly 

That was on H. R. 6208, the 76th Congress. 

The canning industry produced a full group of witnesses. The statistical data 
showed continued lack of need. It reviewed the reasons for our opposition. 
Moreover, the record developed considerable grass-root-grower opposition to the 
proposal. The committee might well examine these hearings again. In them is 
reviewed the whole story from 1933 to 1939. The 1939 bill died in committee. 

In 1940 the scene shifted to the Senate side. Virtually the 1939 House bill 
was introduced. Most of it had to do with milk. But again the proposal to have 
orders cover ‘‘any agricultural or horticultural commodity, or regional or market 
classification of any such commodity or product.’’ Again there were about a 
week of hearings. That was on S. 3426, the 76th Congress, 3d session. Again ail 
canning crops were discussed at great length, reasons examined, and all questions 
canvassed. The Senate committee again rejected this proposal. 

During the war years, with the military and civilian demand for canned foods 
at its height, no one again brought forth proposals to control production, allocate 
acreage, control shipments, and everything else by compulsory order 

The war years made it clear that if any of the original control proposals 
which had been considered impracticable—had been put into effect, there never 
could have been the splendid production record which the growers and canners 
turned in for military and civilian use. 

Yet in May 1946, the whole idea was revived. No longer was there any talk of 
emergency legislation. Controls were to be expanded, and the new proposition 
was that orders were necessary to control the grading and inspection of agricultural 
commodities and products. But none of the old powers for control of production 
and marketing were dropped. 

Most of the bill again had to do with milk and the grading of agricultural 
products. 

Since minimum quality grades for canned products were already covered by the 
Food and Drug Act—and many fruits and vegetables had been standardized— 
these proposals, in 1946, seemed wholly inapplicable to canned fruits and vege- 
tables. Moreover, a new provision permitting an order to require inspection of 
any product seemed inapplicable. Obviously, cannery inspection would require 
a host of inspectors whose duties and salaries would be covered only by the order, 
but, nevertheless, the cost would have to be borne by the processors, who would 
have no choice in determining whether the order was necessary or practicable. 

The CHarrRMAN. Mr. Austern, you referred to the fact that this committee 
rejected the section in the bill to which you called attention. I believe you are 
mistaken in that statement. The bill was reported to the House. The bill that 
was reported to the House was exactly the same bill as the one we have before us 
now. 

Mr. AusTERN. Precisely, sir. I said as presented to the House, because when 
the bill was presented to the House, I believe the Congressional Record will show 
that Mr. Flannagan, then chairman, on behalf of the committee, made these 
changes. 

The CHarrRMAN. The bill was reported to the House. I want to be sure the 
record states that distinction correctly. The bill, as reported to the House 
by the committee, was the identical bill we have before us now. 

Mr. AusTERN. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMAN. But before the bill came up in the House by unanimous 
consent, it was agreed that amendments would be offered eliminating the contro- 
versial features. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. AusTERN. That is precisely correct. I don’t know what the background 
was, but that is exactly what was done. 

The CuarrRMAN. I want it to be perfectly clear that the bill that we have before 
us now was the bill reported by the committee. 

Mr. AusrerN. That is correct, sir. 

Once again, as referred to this committee, this 1946 bill provided that order 
could be applied to any “‘agricultural commodities or the products of such com- 
modities or to any regional market classification thereof.” 

Apparently the idea of subjecting processors to broad control orders, where 
there was no necessity for them, had to be dressed up. Accordingly, last year’s 
bill, as does section 4 of H. R. 452, provided for a double determination by the 
Secretary. The first determination would be that new commodities should be 
added. This determination was, by the way, to be by a real referendum which 
would require only a majority of the producers. The processors, that is the 
canners, were to have no say whatever on this question as to putting additional 
commodities under this act. 

Once a majority of any group of producers selected by the Secretary asked for a 
commodity to be included, then the rest of the act would automatically become 
applicable. 

Once again, in presenting this bill to the House, this committee rejected this 
section and simply added almonds to the list of commodities which might be 
subject to order. 

That is in the Congressional Record of July 27, 1946, pages 10432 to 10433. 

When the bill came before the Senate Committee on Agriculture it made similar 
changes. That is in the House Report 1915, July 31, 1946. 

Thus a proposal rejected seven times by the Congress is once again before you. 

This bill, H. R. 452, is identical with the bill which was introduced and rejected 
last year. To understand what it does, one must remember that it merely 
amends a very intricate piece of legislation, the history of which I have briefly 
set forth. 

We have no concern with the first part of section 3 which deals solely with milk. 
We are vitally concerned with the remainder of the bill. 

Let us look at what this legislation does. First, I want to make it clear that 
nothing in this bill, or in our discussion of it, has anything to do with marketing 
agreements. If you will look at page 3 of the compilation you will see that section 
8 (b) now permits marketing agreements with processors, producers, or anyone 
alse engaged in handling ‘‘any agricultural commodity or product.”’ 

In other words, the law now provides for honest-to-goodness marketing agree- 
ments with canners or with any other processors or handlers. 

We are concerned with ‘‘Orders.” This means control schemes which the 
canners may deem impracticable, unwise, or downright destructive, but which 
are nevertheless to be imposed on them, and on them alone, without their consent 

Please note that while marketing agreements may be made with either pro- 
ducers or processors under 8 (b), these orders are imposed only on processors or 
other handlers, under 8 (c) (1). Indeed, the producers objected so strongly in 
1935 to being licensed directly, that a specific amendment, now in section 8 (c¢) 
(13)—on page 10—prohibits any order running against any producer in his 
capacity as a producer. 

This, of course, is an illusion because, as I shall show, any order directing the 
canner how much he shall buy and from whom he may buy, necessarily affects 
the producer—and if this were clearly understood I venture to suggest that most 
of the farmers growing canning crops would be here today violently objecting. 

The next question is how and when may an order be issued. The impression 
was inadvertently left at the last hearing that some type of processor agreement 
was necessary. This is wholly incorrect. Let us follow it in the act—in these 
provisions which are not in the bill before you. 

On page 8 in subsection (8) you will see that it first says that no order shall be 
issued unless 50 percent of the processors, called handlers, by volume of produc- 
tion have signed a marketing agreement. In California it has to be 80 percent. 

But if you drop down to subsection (9) you will see that even where no canners 
sign the marketing agreement, there may still be a compulsory control scheme 
under an order. 

Notice how peculiarly this is phrased. ‘‘ Notwithstanding the refusal or 
failure’ of more than 50 percent of the volume to sign up, then the Secretary 
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can go forward. ‘This is the same as saying that the order may be imposed if 
no one agrees. 

What are the requirements if the Secretary wants to impose an order? First, 
that there must have been a marketing agreement proposed As we shall see, 
anyone can propose a marketing agreement. Any small group, any pressure 
group, can bring one forward. 

The next requirement is that there must have been a hearing on the marketing 
agreement. This is no impediment. I can tell you that every one of the fool- 
hardy proposals for nationwide allocation of acreage made in 1934—which was 
rejected by the canners and the Department alike—was the subject of a hearing. 

The next requirement is that the Secretary decide that a refusal of the processors 
to sign an agreement—even if they think it unwise or impracticable—‘‘tends to 
prevent the effectuation of the declared policy.” 

We will look at the declared policy in a moment. 

Finally, there is his ‘‘determination’’ that two-thirds of the producers either 
by number or volume “approved or favored the issuance of the order.”’ 

Except in California where the favoring or approval has to be by three-fourths. 

Let us look for a moment at this supposed safeguard of producer approval as 
it, actually reads in the act. The ‘‘determination’’ does not have to be a referen- 
dum. Mr. Ogg kept talking about a grower referendum But this does not 
require them to do so. Subsection (19), page 13, savs he may, but he does not 
have to. He can make his determination on letters, telegrams 
on the basis of what is said at this hearing. 

The Secretary can pick his own election district. He is supposed to pick the 
smallest one possible, but you will remember that Mr. Smith, in talking about 
wool, quickly agreed that it would have to be nationwide No one can deny 
that on most fruits and vegetables control must be nationwide Yet subsection 
11, at the bottom of page 9, leaves it wide open for the Secretary to pick his 
own election district 

Next, he can determine who may vote since he can pick the representative 
period, the historical period on which production controls are to be based 


or perhaps even 


In short, even if one wanted to adopt the unfair principle that a group of pro 
ducers should have the right to determine when another group with whom they 
do business should be subjected to a control scheme, it should be apparent that 
subsection (9) is really wide open. 


In this same connection, it is interesting to observe that in the bill before vou 
on the question of whether a commodity should be included within the 
honest-to-goodness referendum is to be required 


But as for the processors—on whom the control scheme is to work 


a 


no voice Their approval or favoring any order regulating t) 
considered 
We think this whole concept is undemocratic \s 


emergency. As pointed out in the previous session, there as n nore 


reasor 
for permitting the Secretary to determine that growers of canning crops favor 
or approve the imposition of control schemes on canners than there would be for 
permitting him to determine that cottongrowers think he should control the 
spinning and weaving of cotton in all cotton mills or for the wool raisers to apprové 
or favor control schemes limiting the production of woolen goods. Other wit- 
nesses will make it perfectly clear that in the finished canned product th: 

has the major investment, runs all the risks of marketing, and has 

stake in the operation. 

What may an order contain? Section 2 of the bill before vou rewrites some, 
but not all, of these provisions. Please look at pages 6 and 7 of the statutory 
compilation. Section 2 of the bill does not change subsection 6 down from (1 
Look at page 2 of the bill 

Under this, the imposed order may do the following: 

(A) Limit the total amount which anv canner may pack of any grade, 
or quality of any canned fruii or vegetable. This is phrased in terms of permis- 
sible shipment in interstate commerce. But if you cannot sell and ship, you 
cannot pack. 

This means that the order can specify that the canner may pack only large 
cans or small cans—or standard choice, or fancy—cr any other limitation Al- 
though Mr. Ogg stated there can be no control of production, these provisions 
can speak for themselves. 

That is in (A) on lines 14 through 22 of the bill. 

Let us look at the paragraph (B). An order may limit the amount of any grade, 
size, or quality of raw material which any canner may purchase from each and 
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every grower. As Mr. Pace pointed out yesterday, this can be based on a prior 
representative period. As you will see in a moment, this is simply a way of saying 
that what the canner may buy from a grower can be limited by limiting the acreage 
on a historical basis. What the historical basis may be—2 years, 5 years, or 10 
years—is left to the Secretary to determine as representative. 

The committee is asking to look next at subsection (C), page 3, you will note 
that an order may control or allot the amount of the pack of any canner that 
can be shipped to any market, This is perhaps the milkshed idea. But it 
means—and no one can deny that it means—that an order can tell a canner how 
many cases of each grade, size, or quality he may ship to New York, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, or Wichita. I will leave it for following witnesses to tell you how 
impracticable this is in the canning industry. 

Next, if you will look at (D) on page 4, lines 3 to 8, you will see that an order 
also can control surplus. In other words, the order can determine that any part 
of the canner’s pack over the amount he is allowed by (C) to send to a particular 
market, is to be declared surplus. Moreover, the control—note the word ‘‘con- 
trol’’—and disposition of such surplus is also subject to the order. 

Coming to (E), on line 9, page 4, vou will see that this surplus of canned foods— 
in which the canner has the major investment—can be put by the order into a 
reserve pool, somewhat like the old Farm Board idea, and this pool can either be 
carried from year to year or disposed of as the order directs. 

Subdivision (F) on lines 14 to 16, page 4, is new in this bill. It would permit 
the creation of a wide system of cannery inspection and inspectors. This is tied 
to the addition to the policy statement, which is set forth on page 1 beginning on 
line 9. The effect of this policy addition is not apparent on the face of this bill. 
Some of it was made clear, but not all of it. It makes possible the imposition of 
an order even though parity prices are maintained for a commodity. As you 
will see, parity or better exists for practically every canning commodity. Like- 
wise permits an order even though current prices are satisfactory under part 2 
of the policy declaration on page 2 of this compilation. There is no court review 
of this administrative determination. 

This new subdivision (3) on page 1 authorizes the Secretary to establish mini- 
mum standards of quality and grading and inspection requirements for all agri- 
cultural commodities, and to put them in an order. 

Of course, there are already statutory provisions for minimum standards of 
quality in the Food and Drug Act in section 401. You of course know that this 
Food and Drug legislation provides for public hearings and careful court review. 
It might also be mentioned that we have spent many years with the Food and 
Drug authorities working out minimum standards of quality for many canned 
products. 

It may be suggested that this provision will not be used for canned products, 
If so, why include us? 

As for inspection, this issue of factory inspection of canneries was considered 
and rejected by Congress under the Food and Drug Act except that there was 
provided full authority for a permit system for sanitary reasons. 

This matter of compulsory grading and inspection leads naturally to the question 
of who pays for all of this and to subsection (ii) on page 6. This amends section 
10 (b) (2) on page 14 of the compiled statutory text. Each order may tax the 
processor—who has no voice in its imposition—for his pro rata share of such 
expenses at the Secretary “may find are reasonable and likely to be incurred.” 

if you will look at page 15 of the existing law you will see what the present 
law reads—‘‘will necessarily be incurred.’’ In other words, this bill broadens 
this private taxing provision. 

It must be clear that the assessments are not to be paid to the Treasury but are 
to be paid to this private authority or agency established by the order. Congress 
has no control over the amount, collection, or spending of these funds. You will 
see from page 8 of the bill that the private agency is permitted to sue in any 
United States court to collect this money. In other words, the people subject to 
the order are made to pay for the cost of it. 

Those of the committee who were privileged to attend the former congressional 
hearings undoubtedly know that these control schemes cost money. The budget 
for the cling peach agreement was $50,000 for administration. The one revolving 
fund involved $545,000. This was without the proposed inspection and grading 
provisions. 
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What these would run into, how many people could be employed by this private 
agency outside any Federal budget control or any control by Congress, I hesitate 
to say. 

Lastly, let us not forget subsection 7 of the existing law which is not mentioned 
in this bill. This is on page 7 of the compilation. This provides, in (C), for the 
Secretary to set up the control agency under the order. 

It also permits him, in (A), to include in the order prohibitions against unfair 
methods of competition. This same authority when it was granted to the Federal 
Trade Commission can be exercised only after a quasi-judicial proceeding. Under 
this the Secretary can call something an unfair method of competition and make 
it a criminal offense without adjudication. 

Subdivision (B) under section (7) permits an order to require sales only at filed 
prices. I leave it to the operating men to tell you how inapplicable this would 
be to the year-round marketing of canned products. 

Lastly, if you will look at section 14 on page 10 of the compilation you will 
see that violation of an order is a criminal offense—with a penalty of $50 to $500 
per day. The exemption in the proviso ends when the Secretary decides his own 
order is valid. Thereafter the penalty per day runs for each day. 

This in effect make the peitition and review provisions beyond the reach of the 
small canner. He cannot run any such penalty risk even with the best of legal 
advice. 

I would like to suggest that the court review provisions are largely illusory. 
The determination of what will “effectuate the policy of the act,’’ the determina- 
tion of what are ‘‘representative periods’’—none of these questions are reviewable. 

As far as constitutionality is concerned, I want to sav just this: The marketing 
order provisions were held constitutional in 1939 in the Rock Royal case to which 
Mr. Poage referred. I think the committee ought to note at least in holding that 
part of the existing law constitutional the Supreme Court of the United States 
relied upon and mentioned the fact that the order authority in the act was not 
wide open, but that Congress had limited the commodities to which the orders 
might apply. The Court said in its opinion, 

“The Secretary is not permitted freedom of choice as to the commodities which 
he may attempt to aid by an order. The act authorizes a marketing agreement 
and order to be issued for such production or marketing regions or areas as are 
practicable. A city milkshed seems homogeneous. This standard of practicality 
is a limit on the power to issue orders. It determines when an order may be 
promulgated.” 

I mentioned, Mr. Chairman, that no one had demonstrated any need or offered 
any new reasons to support this seven times rejected proposal 

I am not unaware of Mr. Walker’s testimony nor of my good friend Mr. Recker’s 
discussion of Florida yesterday. No one has any greater interest in or concern 
with the citrus-canning industry in Florida than we have. 

I should like to leave with the committee very briefly certain information on 
which they can come to a conclusion on this local Florida problem: 

First, you were told by Mr. Saurman about the expanded production of citrus 
in Florida. I should like to file with you the full data on this. 

I ask you to note from these statistical materials that since 1934-35 the pro- 
duction of both grapefruit and oranges in boxes in Florida increased from about 
31 million to 82 million. The amount processed increased from about 6 million 
to over 41 million. In other words, the total amount of fruit processed increased 
from about 19 percent to over 50 percent. 

If I heard Mr. Saurman correctly yesterday, he said that for the present season 
the percentage canned would again be about 50 percent. In other words, if you 
are looking for increased markets for agricultural commodities you will find 
in Florida a 250 percent increase in total production of the fruit and an 800 per- 
cent increase in the amount canned. Most certainly up to this time no one 
would have limited the amount of citrus to be marketed through canning. 

Second, my good friend Mr. Recker made it clear that he spoke only for the 
producer-owner or controlled canneries. The committee might be interested 
in knowing the following: 

In 1935 out of 28 canneries in Florida 21 were independent and 7 were pro- 
ducer-owned or controlled. 

In 1940, out of 37 canneries 25 were independent and 12 were producer-owned 
or controlled. 
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In 1947, out of 62 canneries 31 are independent and 31 are producer-owned 
or controlled. 

In short, since 1935 the number of independents has increased by 10 and the 
number of producer-owner or controlled by 19. 

While I do not have the precise figures, I think anyone familiar with the busi- 
ness will agree that the bulk of the increased canning can be attributed to these 
developing producer-owned or controlled canneries. Whether limitation by com 
pulsory order is now desirable is for the committee to decide, but I think it should 
be clear that if there had been such production limitations in the past, this story 
might well have been different. 

I trust you will also remember that under this law these producer-owned or 
controlled canneries do have the right to approve or disapprove the control 
scheme—as the independent canneries do not—and under subsection 12, page 10, 
the cooperative canner can vote its members in any approval. 

Lastly, you will see from the statistical material which I am presenting that 
there has been an even more phenomenal growth in Texas—in the 10 years over 
1,200 percent in production, and over 3,000 percent in the amount canned. Neces- 
sarily no control scheme will work in Florida unless it includes Texas. 

It also probably will have to include California. 

To finish this point, and as background for the witnesses to follow, I ask the 
committee to note that Mr. Recker, in presenting his costs without profit, pointed 
out very clearly that the box of fruit which was worth 40 cents delivered to the 
cannery had added to it in processing costs, in cans, labor, labels,fand so forth, 
$1.10. In other words, the value added by processing was almost 3 times the value 
of the fruit, and Mr. Recker will agree that a canner with a warehouse full of 
canned citrus has at least twice if not 3 times the investment in it that the grower 
had in the fruit 

I should like now to present Mr. Howard T. Cumming, vice president of the 
National Canners Association, who, with the other witnesses, will develop the 


practical business facts. Any questions on operating facts should be addressed 
to them. Any questions on what the staute means I shall be glad to try to 
answer. 


The CuarrMan. Without objection, the tables submitted by Mr. Austern will 
be inserted in the record. 
(The tables referred to are as follows:) 
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The CuatrMan. Mr. Zimmerman, I believe, had a question he wanted to ask 
you, Mr. Austern. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Taking the example given yesterday, the farmer gets 40 cents 
out of a case of canned citrus fruit; is that right? 

Mr. AusrerRNn. He said at the present time, under the present market condi- 
tions the value of the fruit was 40 cents, and that his cooperative canning enter- 
prise added $1.10 in processing cost, sales cost, labor and cost, and that he sold 
the product for $1.50. 

Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Don’t you think there is quite a discrepancy there in what 
the farmer gets out of it and what you say the canner puts into it? 

Mr. AusTerRN. I would like to leave that, Mr. Zimmerman, for the canners to 
tell vou, as to what they put intoit. They put in the can, they put in the labor, 
the financing, they even furnish the seed in many areas, the *y carry the risks of 
marketing, they pay the brokerage, they pay for the transportation of the cans 
und other supplies. I would rather leave that to these operating men who can 
tell the story in detail. 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Hall has a question, 

Mr. Haut. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say I was impressed by Mr. Austern’s 
testimony. I would like to ask you one question, Mr. Austern. There is one 
statement you made that I would like you to clear up, and I think perhaps you 
can. I understood you to say that in your opinion the small canners and pro- 
ducers are affected, practically put out of business, just as much as the correspond- 
ingly larger industries. Of course, as I understood it, this measure is designed 
protect the smaller people. 

Mr. AusrTERN. May I answer that in this way, sir: I spent 2 full years 
working on this question of marketing controls in this industry and the biggest 
problem we encountered, when we started to plan a control scheme, was to protect 
the little fellow. 

Mr. Hau. Yes 

Mr. AusTeRN. My participation, I might add, in those schemes was on behalf 
of the entire industry. The National Canners Association represents the small 
canner as well as the big canner 

I would like to say one other thing. You have to plan any control scheme in 
advance. You have to guess at what the yield will be in 15 States, and then vou 


t} 


have got to set up the control board to divide the acreage When you do this. 
when you apply an acreage basis, you are up agatnst the historical - ‘riod 9 
small man is going to be put back to the historical basis, and all of our difficulties 


arose out of the fact that we had to devise schemes to protect the small man 
because he was the one who always appeared to suffer most under one of these 
control schemes since processing costs are related to volume. I can tell you 
further, when we got through with one of these proposals, it was so complicated 
that some people came and asked me if I would not appear and try to blow it to 
smithereens at the hearing. Since I had helped the group drafting it, I naturally 
refused this assignment. 

Mr. Haux. During the war you recall many of the smaller concerns were faced 
with the proposition of having to present a defense, they had to hire attorneys 
and so forth, to represent them on the OPA and other agencies. I think you 
touches in your testimony there on some similar action, that they might not be 
able to go ahead with in the matter of certain phases of the bill. 

Mr. AustTeRN. May I answer you in two ways, sir. First, on what will happer 
to a developing small cannery, be it indepe .ndent or cooperative; I would itn 
leave it to Mr. Neel to give you the exact facts. He can tell you precisely what 
the story has been. 

On the question of court review, I can write you a brief, if you desire, on what 
is the matter with the court review provisions. Let me assure you that when 
vou read these provisions you will see that it takes a very expert administrative 
lawyer even to begin to know how to draft the required petition. I still don’t 
know how to prepare an adequate one, 

Mr. Pace. Mr. Austern, I first want to thank you personally for the very 
comprehensive statement that you brought to this committee. Jt is very helpful 
to me. Do I understand your objection to the processors’ proposition extends 
only to their being brought under the act? 

Mr. AusrerN. That is correct, sir. That is our position. 

Mr. Pace. There is no objection on the part of the processors to the producers 
entering into a marketing agreement? 

Mr. AusTERN. We have no objection to anybody entering into an honest-to- 
goodness agreement, whether he be a producer, a processor, a handler, or anybody) 
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else. What we think is it is unnecessary and undemocratic, and we think dis- 
tinctly unwise as it might be applied, is this concept of compulsory order. N« 
matter how much damage people think it will do, it may, nevertheless, be imposed 
on the basis of a determination that somebody else favors or approves it. Why 
we object to that, Mr. Pace, I think the witnesses who will follow me will amplify 
the point very fully. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me ask you one question on what you just said, Mr. Auster 

Mr. AUSTERN. Yes. 

Mr. Peace. Mr. Austern, you said you have no objection to anybody entering 
into any kind of agreement as long as it is a bona fide agreement. 

Mr. AusteRN. With the Secretary. 

Mr. Poace. Do you mean it is all right to make any kind of agreement that 
anybody wants to to restrain trade, to boost prices, to discourage production, or 
to do any of the things that are prohibited by the antitrust laws as long as it is 
an agreement? 

Mr. AusTeRn. I can assure you in reply to that, sir, that personally I do not 
believe in that at all. I was asked whether the position of the industry was that 
it objected to the compulsory way that these marketing controls were to be 
established. I want to tell you there are 2,000 canners in the United States 
today, and if there ever was an industry that typified the rugged field of compe- 
tition it is this industry. If I had the time I could give you the mortality picture 
among canners. 

Mr. Pacr. You appreciate the fact that this committee is concerned with the 
welfare of the men who work in the field and produce the raw commodity that 
you process. You would not have any commodities to process unless these men 
were working in the sun. 

Is there any objection on the part of the processors to reasonable legislation, 
either through marketing agreements, through support prices or other methods, 
to assure that the producers will receive from your clients a fair return on their 
labor? 

Mr. AvusTerRNn. I would like to answer that, sir, just generally. We are not to 
be considered, and I hope no one on this committee will consider us as being in 
opposition to our growers. We are saying, and for 15 years we have said, and | 
think the record will sustain it, that we have a profound community of interest 
with our growers. 

The second thing I would like to say to you is shown by the figures we are going 
to give vou today. The story that the canners are going to tell you will show you 
that no industry has done more to develop and keep developed a market for these 
specialty crops for canning. Our growers are our partners, and we have always 
regarded them as such, and we always have gotten along well with them. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Austern, then as I understand, the main objection on 
the part of the canners is to the arbitrary provision in H. R. 452 which would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture the right to bring the canners in under the marketing 
agreement, whether the majority desire to come under or not? 

Mr. AusiBRN. Whether any of them did? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Yes. It is the arbitrary feature of the legislation 
are objecting to? 

Mr. AUSTERN. Precisely We do not object to the provision that is now in the 
law which lets anybody make an agreement with the Secretary 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You don’t want to leave the impression, though, that the 
eanners be left out here, which is all right, and put the act in operation in other 
commodities? 

Mr. AustTreRN. I am not speaking for other commodities or operatior Ss. I have 
spent 16 years trying to understand the canning business and I don’t know much 
about it. 

Mr. BramBLerr. I would just like toask Mr. Austernif this agreement includes 
fish canning. 

Mr. AustTEeRN. In my judgment, sir, it does not. Congress provided in one of 
its acts that fishery commodities shall be deemed to be agricultural commodities. 
In other words, a fish could be a cow for some purposes. But as far as I know, 
that is limited to OPA pricing. It is not involved in this statute. 

The CuairMan. Let the Chair just ask this question of you, Mr. Austern. 
™, : 

There are 10 witnesses. 

Mr. AusteRN. Nine, after me. 

The Cuairman. It is very obvious the committee will not be able to hear all 
nine witnesses. I think we can let some go over until tomorrow. I wonder if at 
this time you would indicate whether you have any other witnesses beside Mr, 
Cumming who will not be |! 


that you 


here tomorrow? 
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Mr. AusterNn. May I have 30 seconds to explore it? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. AustEern. We feel that the fundamental issue before this com- 
mittee today can be very simply stated. Is the production of canned 
fruits and vegetables throughout these 44 States going to be permitted 
to continue its own magnific ent development which we will show to 
you? Oris it now to be subjected to mandatory control by those not 
engaged in proc essing, who are unfamiliar with merchandising of 
canned foods and their packing, on the basis, as we will show, that the 
canners are to have no voice, either in the imposition or the operation 
of these controls, but relegated merely to paying for them? 

Over the years Congress has been repeatedly asked to confer that 
wide authority on the Secretary and the growers. The proposal bas 
been advanced in various guises, as overall emergency legislation in 
the early thirties, as an experimental measure, and as a supposed 
panacea for particular canning crops. 

We think we can demonstrate that experience has abundantly 
shown each reason was unfounded. Indeed, as we read the hearings 
before this committee, the proponents now candidly admit that our 
opposition and the congressional rejection one been soundly based. 

But apparently the child has been given a new dress. You have 
been told that the new proposal is not to control the production and 
marketing of the finished canned product, but merely to control what 
may be canned. The notion is that against their will and over their 
objection the canners are to be subjected to those mandatory orders 
that can prescribe what may be packed by each canner in every proc- 
essing area, and at any time, by controlling what he may take from 
each and every grower. 

The old proposal, with all due deference, Mr. Chairman, we thought 
was equivalent to asking authority to control every action of the man 
within his own cannery, and this new one, we insist, achieves the 
same effect by cutting off his supply of oxygen. For if you control 
and regulate the raw material for canning, you can economically 
suffocate the industry. 

Consequently, in presenting our background to you, we feel that 
once again this committee is asked to turn the economic regulation of 
canning over to those not engaged in canning, and to do so, even when 
the canners insist that the proposed control on any commodity would 
be unwise, impractical and detrimental to the consumer, the canner 
and the grower alike. 

Why? We have searched the records of this hearing thus far. No 
facts are advanced; no need is disclosed. It is me rely recited, as far 
as we can see, that some growers in some areas have expressed interest 
in getting this control authority to regulate the canners against their 
will and to assess them for the cost of unnec essary control schemes 
they do not want. 

With your permission, gentlemen, I said I would summarize. We 
will do so by summarizing our opposition this morning—all of the 
witnesses together—under three headings. 

First, we will briefly outline to you the performance of the fruit and 
Vv egetable canning industry during the 20 years in which this proposal 
has been constantly urged and repeatedly rejected by Congress. We 
are going to do that in terms of the vastly increased canning produc- 
tion developed in so many States, and the resulting increase in ton- 
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nage and return to thousands of growers. We will show you the 
production and marketing job we have done. 

We will also show you how this industry, when left free to grow, 
has increased the per capita consumption of canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles to unprecedented heights, even with our constantly increasing 
population. We will indicate to you the higher prices per ton of 
growers of canning crops, the development of greater yields per acre, 
and the vastly increased grower returns. 

Of keen interest, I am confident, Mr. Chairman, to this committee 
will be the further demonstration that all of that has been done even 
while the relative cost of canned foods to the consumer has been kept 
far below that of any other comparable item in the housewife’s 
market basket. 

In the second place, since this is a complicated proposition, we 
hope briefly to analyze the specific amendments that are contained in 
title IV of this bill, and show that the simplicity of those two para- 
graphs is delusive, full of legal ambiguities, and that they do not 
even fit the statutory structure they are supposed to amend; and 
that in realistic economic effect, this is the same old unsound proposal 
for mandatory control of this industry. 

Lastly, through those canners on the list before you from many 
States, we hope to develop briefly in practical operating detail some 
of the reasons why the canning industry as a whole is firmly con- 
vinced that this proposal is unsound, thoroughly unworkable, shock- 
ingly undemocratic, and we think contrary to the basic concepts in 
the whole bill before you. 

It will be recalled that in bis message of January 11, 1954, trans- 
mitting the agricultural program, President Eisenhower recommended 
the use of marketing agreements, and he said this, that they should 
be extended to commodities to which marketing agreements are 
adaptable. 

We shall demonstrate to this committee that the proposal before 
you deals not with marketing agreements, but with mandatory 
orders, and that those orders are not adaptable to canning crops. 

In my statement, sir, I have a catalog of all of the reasons why the 
industry is against it. I am going to pass that and go on to the statis- 
tical background which we have prepared for the committee and to 
these charts and maps that show the overall canning industry per- 
formance. 

Each of you, sir, will find in front of him a reproduction of all of the 
charts for your future use and of the materials to which we are going 
to refer very quickly. 

The CuarrMan. Will some of your witnesses tell us what the effect 
of heavy planting of vegetables on the land taken out of production 
of wheat and cotton might be? Are you going into that? 

Mr. AusterRN. We will endeavor to deal with the diversion-of- 
acreage problem. I will touch on it, and I am confident that these 
witnesses from every growing area can help you on that problem. 

The CuHarrMan. Very well. We can use some help on that problem. 

Mr. Ausrern. In looking at these charts, which I am going to 
run over quickly, Mr. Chairman, we respectfully suggest that you 
ask yourself four questions in examining them. 
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Could that splendid job have been done, could we ever have achieved 
it, if mandatory controls of production had been put into effect over 
canner objection? 

Does not this record abundantly answer all the claims and appre- 
hensions that have been advanced by those who have unsuccessfully 
sought this control over 20 years? 

Realistically examined, does not this record that we are going to 
give you not constitute a persuasive confirmation of what Mr. Kline, 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, observed to this committee 
when he said, ‘‘In the final analysis, there is no substitute for markets,” 
and that any basic loss of free price mechanisms cannot ever be 
replaced. 

To refer to another witness before the committee, we think the 
achievement of the canning industry is abiding proof of what Mr. 
Newsom, of the Grange, told you 2 weeks ago. You may remember 
he said: 

As each individual is more free to plan, to produce, and to utilize such skill as 
he has and such resources and materials as are available, he will be a greater 
individual economically. 

Most important, gentlemen, we earnestly request that you ask 
yourself whether on the record we are going to give you, the canning 
industry needs to be put in a controlled straitjacket, or to have these 
mandatory orders imposed on what each canner may produce and 
may sell. 

These charts, we think, quickly, graphically, and dramatically tell 
our story. We hope that you can put them in the record. Also, sir, 
attached to each chart, you will find the statistical material on which 
it is based. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


PRODUCTION OF CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES, & JUICES” 


1934 TO 1953 
MILLION CASES MILLIONS 
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Production of r anned fruits, ve getables, and j ices 


{Millions of standard cases '] 


} | . 
a| F — Vege- | Frozen| Vege- 


Years 





. = , Tate! 
~ "| Juices | tables? | Fotal | Years Fruits *| ‘juices | tables?| Total 
— -—— | — —— — 
1934 45 115 | 160 || 1944 122 272 304 
1935 58 172 | 230 |} 1945 13¢ 278 414 
1936 | 65 | 177 | 242 || 1946 157 339 496 
1937 78 | | 206 | 284 || 1947 18 32K 168 
1938 } 68 193 261 || 1948 136 78 ‘1 
1939 | gi | | 1x9 270 || 1949 138 1 } 432 
1940... 89 | | 219 308 || 1950 4 RR MM 
1941 98 | | 269 367 || 1951 0 4 7 43 
1942 | 107 | 26 372 || 1952 149 6 x0) ‘ 
1943 10 | 248 351 19: 14 70 534 4 


1 Fruit basis 24/244; all others 24/2. 
2 Includes juices (hot pack). 
3 Includes vegetable juices and specialties. 


From the division of statistics, National Canners Association. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF 


CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES’ AND JUICES” 


1934-53 
POUNDS ( THREE YEAR MOVING AVERAGE ) POUNDS 


125 125 


100 100 

olka 2 75 

50; 50 
Mei eas ; 


1934 1938 1942 1946 1950 1954 
LY Includes speciolties 
2/ Includes frozen concentrotes 
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Canned foods: Average per capita consumption, 3-year moving average 


[Pounds] 








| | Fruits, | 
You | Fruits | Fruit | Vege- tables, Special- Frozen Total 
juices | tables juices ties juices 
| total | 
1934 | 11.4 0.47 | 22.4 34.3 7.9 42.2 
1935 12.4 1O | 3.7 37.1 8.5 40.6 
1936 7 | 14. 1 1.6 5 41.2 9.4 50.6 
1937 | 14.4 3.1 45.0 11,1 56. 1 
1938 } 15,1 3.8 48.0 12.6 60.6 
1939 ‘ 14.9 5.0 | 5 00. 4 14. 1 64.5 
1940 » 16.7 5.9 | 32. 2 54.8 15.1 69.9 
1941 17.5 7.2 34.3 59.0 16.7 75.7 
1942 " . 18. 1 $.2 1 37.0 63. 2 15.0 78. 2 
1943 16, 1 8.1 37.8 62.0 13.1 75,1 
1944 = * 8.7 36.8 | 58.7 11.8 70.5 
1945 12.1 9.5 37.9 59. 5 14.7 74. 2 
1946 a 15, 1 13.0 41.2 69.3 18.2 87.5 
1947 | 18, 1 14.7 | 43.1 75.9 20. 2 96. 1 
1Y48 19,2 16.8 41.2 77.2 20. 2 0.14 97.5 
1949 oes 18.0 16, 1 38. 4 72.5 20. 1 1,12 93.7 
1950 : 18.9 15.5 38.9 73.3 20.7 2.78 96.8 
1951 ue dia ofleds . | 19.2 14.6 | 40.3 74.1 21.0 5,10 100, 2 
1952 19.9} 13.9 | 41.2 75.0 20.9 7.84 103.7 
Pee ediintipenan a | 19. 5 13.3 | 41.1 73.9 20.5 9. 98 104. 4 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture except data for specialties which were calculated by NCA, 
Division of Statistics. 


From the Division of Statistics, National Canners Association. 


Peas: Production for processing 1934-538 











| 1953 as 1934-36 1951-53 

State 1934 1953 | percent of | Ver 90 weet 

1934 | average average 

. asd io an a 
Thousand | Thousand | Thousand | Thousand 
tons tons | } tons tons 

Maine...-.-.. ibewansatipeadi hiensiitei 2.3 | 7.6 330 | 2.4 72 
New York otend 13.6 | 20.2 | 149 16.7 21.5 
Pennsylvania 3.0 | 17.7 | 590 4.1 14.8 
Ohio 1.5 | 1.5 | 100 2.6 1.9 
Indiana 4 2.6 | 1.8 | 69 3.0 2.2 
Illinois 2.1 29.0 1381 | 8.3 | 28.6 
Michigan ___. | 6.4 | 3.9 | 61 7.4 | 4.4 
Wisconsin. | 71.1 131.9 186 | 63. 3 138.7 
Minnesota -- - - -- 5.8 | 48.9 | 843 | 15. 4 | 50. 3 
Iowa See . .2 2.5 | 1250 1.7 3.2 
Delaware nth ilindabienaiaenteadol 3.0 | 2.6 87 3.0 | 2.7 
MaryeeG. su. ......-02<és eb od 14.9 9.7 65 16.0 | 9.6 
Virginia - ‘ ine 4.3 2.3 | 54 | 5.0 | 2.0 
Idaho 2.3 9.6 417 1.9 10.6 
Colorado , 3.9 2.6 67 | 3.7 3.4 
Utah... : a 11.0 11.6 | 106 | 15.2 | 11.0 
Washington . i 6.7 81.6 | 1218 16.0 84.2 
Oregon _— 2.7 55.0 2037 | 7.5 | 55.1 
California - - - — oe 3.3 12.7 385 4.0 13.5 
eS renincnninestintleanseda 165. 4 461.5 279 207. 1 467.7 





1 Includes all other producing States in addition to this table. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
From the division of statistics, National Canners Association. 
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Snap beans: Production for processing, 1934-58 


1953 as 








State 1934 1953 percent of | 2934-36 | 1051-53 
1934 average average 
Thousand | Thousand Thousand | Thousand 
tons tons | tons | tons 
ee | eee ‘ 2.3 6.9 300 | 2.6 | 6.2 
| EY SOME ns csusendh Edeneacnecens une 12.2 57.1 468 | 12.0 | 51.4 
| Pennsylvania_........ Sel pakinnctinn " 2.5 11.0 | 440 | 2.4 | 9.7 
a cal tila apa ‘ 5.8 14.3 | 247 | 7.0 11.5 
a dossacsucescusee ican 7.8 23. 3 | 299 8.0 21.4 
Delaware... strana ‘ : 12 | 3.0 | 250 1.3 3.5 
Maryland pane Dit nctnuqialhath ah 10.5 | 17.6 | 168 12.5 18.8 
Virginia....... — sa 1.0 6.6 660 11.0 5.6 
Georgia...... .6 2) 33 6 2 
oo a Cae: a. 30.0 10, 000 _- 18.8 
‘Tennessee - -_- . oe 1.2 12.0 1, 000 1.4 8.9 
ae asia 1.1 1.1 100 1.2 1.0 
Arkansas ....- tins tiara wien . 1.8 | 1.0 56 | 1.3 3.3 
Louisiana... ....- 5 5 100 7 | 5 
Oklahoma...-- . 05 7 1, 400 07 | 2.3 
Texas Picts Nienapebadtineuhas 9 9.1 1,011 3 | 8.0 
hn itinn in iewhalyewaicamene 1.1 5.4 491 2. 1 4.8 
Utah _. kdikan wari waeeaen 1.3 | 1.8 139 1.7 2.1 
Washington.......<.-..-00e---- 7 | 7.6 447 2.2 | 9.2 
Oregon a a 4.3 55.1 1, 281 6.0 54.3 
DIN, oc cn io eatnthosconghasscsncen 2.2 | 14.1 641 2.9 | 11.4 
United States !__- 66.1 | 298. 6 452 74.7 269. 9 


1 Includes all other producing States in addition to those in tables. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


| 
| 


From the Division of Statistics, National Canners Association. 
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Sweet corn: Production for processing 1984-653 


1953 a 





State 193 1953 percent of | 1934-36 1951-53 
1934 average average 
Thousand Thousand Thousand Thousand 
tons tons tons tons 

Maine 40.3 4 35.9 89 50.7 29.6 
New Hampshire__- 2.0 2.4 120 2.5 1.8 
Vermont "i ‘ 2.8 | 2.5 89 2. { 2.3 
New York 33.6 81 24 40.4 70.2 
Pennsylvania 9.2 23.5 2 13 24.4 
Ohio 39.9 | a5. € 89 4 6.0 
Indiana - 50.0 | 59.6 119 8.0 56.5 
Illinois ‘ 89. 2 215.4 24) 131.7 202. 3 
Wisconsin. 27.4 328. 3 1, 198 2.0 104. 8 
Minnesota ; 81.3 258. 2 18 1.0 269. 8 
lows. ... 51.3 72. 4 14 66. 0 71.9 
Delaware : 6.0 13. 2 220 8.0 12.9 
Maryland 43.6 | 83. 192 60.8 75.6 
Idaho. . 13.9 57.8 1, 482 24.1 50.4 
Utah... 28.8 : 26.7 
Washington 5] 93. 1 18, 620 3. 5 75.6 
Oregon 2.2 | 78.3 , 559 3.6 67.3 
United States *____. 498.0 | 1,504.7 02 654. 8 1,415.9 


} 


11935 production. 1934 production figures not available, 

2 1935-36 average. 

3 Includes all other producing States in addition to those in table 
Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


From the Division of Statistics, National Canners Association. 
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Tomatoes: Production for processing, 1934 and 1953 


1953 as 








. aie . —— 1934-36 1951-53 

State 1934 | 1953 pe — of average average 
i elena siciedeainiai 

| Thousand Thousand | Thousand | Thousand 

tons tons tons tons 

I ial Ren ecctwasie 119.2 | 176.0 148 | 123. 8 | 201.0 
NON DON cic dcaten asses : 136.0 | 299. 2 | 220 176.7 | 267. 4 
Pennsylvania...............-. pane intl 36.5 208. 3 | 571 61.5 200. 9 
SE itiidcaccacctetacmensa ‘ 82.4 234.3 | 284 | 98. 4 207.9 
Gch idicsnuaethenenest va 315.4 304. 2 | 96 | 331.8 393. 4 
ea peaasdeiete 11.1 113.3 | 1,021 | 24.0 | 106. 1 
SS eae gone a .| 17.3 76.3 | 441 20. 1 | 68. 4 
Ng coe auaonavessecceasb en 111.3 10. 4 | 92 | 210.1 | 8.2 
eres ESS 7.7 10.9 | 142 | 8.3 | 9.4 
Missouri..........-- oe ee a | 29.6 | 2.6 | 27 7.2 11.5 
cian | 45.9 26.9 | 59 | 48. 1 29.6 
NEN 2. we qccctecneressesuhe~ . | 202.0 | 126.0 | 62 | 228. 5 | 161.4 
Virginia......... iienttteanne : } 50. 4 | 2.9 | 85 | 67.8 63.4 
il dea ennien nk 14.0 | 28. 4 | 203 | 214.0 | 30. 5 
RORtUeEY.........-.. Witte saa 9.4 5.6 | 60 10.3 | 4.9 
‘Pemmeases. ........... ose vaadill 16.2 5.6 | 35 7.7 5.1 
Arkansas............. aa | 2.6 4.0 154 9.5 | 15.9 
2 ee ee ake aliamepalienidted 216.0 8.0 50 216.0 | 21.6 
Colorado. - 12.1 | 26.5 | 219 17.5 25.3 
Utah_. : 26.0 | 100. 8 388 37.8 92.1 
California. __- : 282. 2 1, 425. 6 | 505 350.6 | 1, 844.8 
United States 3. ............- . 1, 425. 7 | 3, 241.8 227 1, 704.8 3, 783. 4 


11935 production—1934 not available. 
2 1935-36 average. 
3 Includes all other producing States in addition to those in table. 





Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
From the Division of Statistics, National Canners Association. 
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Asparagus: Production for processing, 1939-53 


Year 





1 Estimates available for California only 1918-38. 


{Thousand tons} 


Unite New 
ates Jersey 

64 6.6 

72 5. 7 

64 ¥.4 

82 12.2 

80 13.9 

92 17.4 
100 20.8 
110 20. 8 
91 17.6 

86 16.9 
106 19.4 
107.2 21.3 

} 110.3 22.8 
| 96.8 19. 5 
| 93.8 20.7 


“IDDMDWOAS 


California production 


4 

' ware 
gan os 

t 0.7 

2 1.3 

3. 1 1.1 

4.4 1.5 

4.2 2.1 

3.8 2 

4 1.4 

. 9 

6.0 1.0 

6.1 1.7 

6.3 1.9 

6.6 1.5 

7.0 Bae 

4.5 1.9 


in thousands of tons: 


11 
ll. 


1925, 43.4; 1930, 66.8; 1931, 43.8; 1932, 35.3; 1933, 54.1; 1934, 50.0; 1935, 56.7; 1936, 59.1; 1937, 51.2; 1938 


Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


From the Division of Statistics, National Canners Association. 
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PRODUCTION OF NON-CITRUS FRUITS FOR CANNING 
1934 AND 1952 


1934 = 100 
APPLES CHERRIES ' PLUMS AND PRUNES 
UP TO 152% UP TO I58 % UP TO 154% 





1934 1952 1934 1952 1934 1952 


PRODUCTION OF NON-CITRUS FRUITS FOR CANNING 
1934 AND 1952 


1934 = 100 
TOTAL 
APRICOTS PEACHES PEARS ' NON - CITRUS FRUIT 
UP TO 253% UP TO 270% UP TO 201% ' UP TO 215% 


ee es 
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CITRUS: TOTAL PRODUCTION AND PROPORTION PROCESSED 
1934 AND 1953 


| 1934 = 100 
| ORANGES “ : GRAPEFRUIT : LEMONS” 
TOTAL Yt 
PROCESSE 
| | | 
7 
1934 1953 1934 1953 1934 1953 


Y Production hoving volve 


2) = incteding Tangerine 


d/ ‘ncivding Limes 


Noncitrus fruits: Production for canning, 


1934 and 1952 





1952 as per 


2 ono 
1934 1952 cent of 1934 

Million Million 

bushels bushels 
Apples _... ih cdlilhlhesadeedduaedk 7.5 11.4 152 
Peaches an ne 8.6 23.2 270 
a ell aris tion eirede Sebi 6.8 13.7 | 201 

Thousand tons; Thousand tons 

Apricots ____-. Sau 37.7 95.3 253 
Cherries (sweet and sour)... .....-- 49.6 78.2 158 
Plums and prunes. . 19. 1 29.4 154 
Total, noncitrus...._. 677 1, 455 21! 


Citrus fruits: Production for processing, 1934 and 1953 


[Thousand tons] 


1952 as per- 





93 952 

ae ee cent of 1934 

Ovens - 2 cascss SceSscccneutpbesadsesus 4 } 33 2, 526 7, 65 
Grapefruit Ts csincsatacheutie e 100 669 669 
Lemons and limes-...............-- 41 157 38, 
Total, citrus_.__-- 174 3, 352 1, 926 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


From the Division of Statistics, National Canners Association. 
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VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING: INCREASE IN PRICE PER TON 





1934~- 1953 
1934 = 100 
SNAP BEANS ' SWEET CORN | PEAS : TOMATOES 
UP TO 297 % ' UP TO 275% : UP TO 186% : uP TO 229% 
' SS LTTE eT ; TS A SO : EN 
: 
! ' : 
; 
; ' ; 
1934 1953 1934 1953 1934 1953 1934 1953 


Vegetables for processing: Price per ton, yield per acre, and value per acre, 1934 
and 1953 


1953 as per- 








+ } < | ¢ 
Crop | 1934 1953 cent of 1934 
| 
eer ‘il ie 
Tomatoes: | 
Price per ton.....- : ‘ ee $12. 03 | $27. 50 229 
Yield per acre... as 3.9 | ae 285 
Value per acre. - a , $46. 92 $305. 25 | 651 
Sweet corn 
Price per ton _ _- ; $8. 46 $23. 30 | 275 
Yield per acre als - Seal 1.7 3.0 176 
: Value per acre... boaabhooa . ae $14. 38 | $69. 90 | 486 
"eas | 
Price per ton ‘ $50. 09 $04, - = 
Yield per acre. -...... opidudde ae . 66 1. | 66 
Value per acre........ : nabda See | $33. 06 | $103. 62 313 
Snap beans ; c 
Price per ton... ; ass . pamunil $41. 41 $122. - 297 
Yield per acre .. .. saws wil | 1.5 2.2 | 147 
Value per acre.. ead ad ; ---| $62. 12 $270. 16 435 
Asperaaes: 967.00 $002. 50 | one 
- 7 per ton... ee il Ps | ef . 
ield per acre - -.. ; : .2 ,‘e “ 
' Valwe per acre __ aes _— $80. 40 $222. 75 | 277 
Ama beans ‘ | 
Price per ton . .. ‘ $58. 57 — a 
Yield per acre... . se Cf ‘ | . 
Value per acre. } $41. 00 $153. 00 | 373 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


From the Division of Statistics, National Canners Association. 
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RETURN PER ACRE: VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
1934 AND 1953 


SNAP _BEANS- | SWEET CORN-  PEAS~ : TOMATOES - 
UP TO 435% i UPTO 486% , UPTO 3I3% YPIO Sse 


ee EE 
; ' 
i ' 
' i 
' ' 
: 
! 
! 
! $id : [33 


1934 1953 1934 1953 1934 1953 1934 1953 


FRUITS FOR PROCESSING: INCREASE IN PRICE PER TON 


1934-1953 
1934=100 


PEARS : APRICOTS ! ORANGES PEACHES-CLING 
UP TO 207% | UP TO 165%; UP TO 260 % UP TO 182% 
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Fruits for processing: Price per ton, 1984 and 1953 


[Dollars per ton} 


1953 as per- 





























Fruit nds | eee cent of 1934 
dase. : iz, re or ‘| a 
ADURIIDE, di noc ncsaune $11. 67 $61. 20 524 
Apricots edits | 56. 80 | 93. 80 165 
Cherries, sour. -- 40. 98 | 177.00 | 432 
Figs c a i cal an a 58. 40 100. 00 | 171 
Olives, ripe (for canning) 116. 00 213. 00 184 
Peaches, cling ae a 30. 00 54. 70 | 182 
PORIONON coc inc cceccacsnceusmmene 22. 00 53. 10 | 241 
Pears..... till nahonetasdeunesesnsiiithtedandudwes 31. 00 65. 30 211 
Plums . 25. 00 60. 70 243 
PUG o2ccdisccbeosse< sisi 17. 20 38. 80 226 
| 
Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
1935-39 = 100 
INDEX 
300 
260 
220 
180 
nN 140 
CANNED FRUITS & 
VEGETABLES 
100 
60 
1934 1938 1942 1946 1950 1954 
Index of retail prices 
[1935-39 = 100] 
is 7 sie — 
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Mr. AustTerRN. This first chart shows the overall astounding in- 
crease in the production of canned fruits, vegetables and juices between 
1934 and 1953. We picked 1934 because that was the year in which 
the agitation began for involuntary Government controls of canned 
food products—supposedly to develop more and better markets for 
canning crops. 

You will see from that chart that canned fruit and vegetable produc- 
tion increased from 160 million cases in 1934 to 547 million in 1954. 
Our production in 1953 was 340 percent of what it had been in 1934. 
At the same time, in that lower line, you will observe that the popula- 
tion of the United States in 1953 had increased to only 112 percent 
of what it had been in 1934. You will also observe, looking at about 
1940, that between 1934 and 1940, production of canned foods almost 
doubled. 

We say solemnly, sir, that had controls held down that production, 
we know the canning industry could not have done the job and met the 
demands made upon it by the armed services during the war. You 
will also notice that we have had a further increase since 1946. 

The next chart shows the increase in per capita consumption of 
canned fruits, vegetables, and juices. The number of pounds per 
capita of these products annually consumed in the United States has 
more than doubled in these 20 years. It has gone from a little over 42 
pounds to 104.5 pounds per capita throughout the United States, 
including every man, woman and child. 

Next, we have five maps which show the grower side of this develop- 
ment. They will show you the vast increase in tonnage of canning 
crops which has gone into that vast increase in production. Equally 
important, they will show you the striking fashion in which States 
that 20 years ago had either little or no production of any canning 
crop, today enjoy vast tonnage of canning crops. You also have 
small copies of each of these maps. They inescapably will reveal to 
you that any control of canning crops for processing would have 
forestalled the development that you see. 

The CuatrMaNn. This map does not represent any frozen fruits, is 
that correct? 

Mr. AusteRN. This map includes peas grown for processing, in- 
cluding both peas for canning and freezing. We have included the 
total production for processing because the bill before you contem- 
plates the inclusion both of crops for canning and for freezing. 

In many instances that job is done by the same man. In short, 
the charts show tonnages for both canning and freezing. The first 
map, you will see, shows the story on peas. 

The Cuarroan. Is all that production represented by the blue in 
production at the present time? 

Mr. AusterN. Each dot represents 1,000 tons for processing. The 
X’s show the processing in 1934. The dots show the increase to 1953. 

The CaarrmMan. The X’s are still in production? 

Mr. AusterRN. May I say further, sir, as you see, in those cases in 
which in isolated instances there has been a decrease in the tonnage 
in any State since 1934, we have a dot and then we have crossed it 
out. In other words, we have given you as accurate a portrayal as 
we can. 
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The CuHarrMan. So Virginia is producing half as many peas for 
processing now as they were in 1934. Maine is producing four 
times as much, 

Mr. Austern. You will find, sir, that two of the dots on Virginia 
have been first put in to show the increase and then crossed out on 
that chart. 

The CuarrMan. Those dots represent what? 

Mr. Ausrern. They represent 1,000 tons. 

The CHatrRMAN. Those represent just peas? 

Mr. Austern. This is just peas. Will you be good enough to 
notice the striking increase in the Midwest, that mass of dots. In 
1953, pea tonnage for processing in Illinois was almost 1,400 percent 
of what it had been in 1934. There were vast increases in Minnesota 
and Pennsylvaniit. Of course, most dramatic has been that vast 
increase in the Pacific Northwest, to which our canner witnesses will 
refer in a moment. 

The next map shows the same story for snap beans. Here we have 
a phenomenal increase in the tonnage of snap beans for processing in 
a great many areas. In Florida, the production of snap beans for 
processing in 1953 was 10,000 times the 1934 production. Texas, 
Oregon, New York, and Pennsylvania, likewise show a tenfold, a 
twelvefold, and for the latter two States, a fourfold increase. The 
Midwestern States of Wisconsin and Michigan, you will observe, 
likewise show great increases of snap-bean production. 

The next map shows the same story for sweet corn. Here there 
has been a dramatic increase in the Middle Atlantic States, in the 
Midwest, and once again you will observe in the Pacific Northwest. 
That last is an entirely new development to which one of our wit- 
nesses will refer and tell you how, if we had had these controls, we 
never could have developed this area. 

The next map shows the same story for tomatoes for canning. In 
that case we have no freezing. Here you will observe vast increases 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio, and the amazing story in 
the State of California which will be detailed by another of our 
witnesses. Each dot is a thousand tons for canning tomatoes. 

Senator ELLENDER. I notice that in the State of Maryland, almost 
half of the production that was there in 1934 has been shifted to 
other places. 

Mr. AustEeRN. Precisely, Senator. 

Senator ELLENDER. What has caused that? 

Mr. Ausrern. I would rather let one of the men from this area 
tell you in detail. But your point that these productions shift, 
along with this tremendous increase in the total production, is sound. 
That occurs, and that leads to one of the main objections, sir, that 
we have to this proposal, namely, that you cannot control canning 
crops unless you do it nationally because you will simply shift the 
production from State to State. That will be thoroughly developed 
by one of the following witnesses. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have learned that in other crops too? 

Mr. AusterN. We have learned it bitterly. This last map shows 
the same story on asparagus, and there is the classic example, sir, of 
the point you just made—the shift in production and how an at- 
tempted control in one area will immediately shift tonnage to another. 
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Taken together, if the committee please, all of those maps make it 
abundantly “clear that any attempt to control canning crops would 
have to be on a national basis. Canned products from every pro- 
ducing area meet competitively on the grocery store shelf, and more- 
over, as Our witnesses will indicate to you, there is even great com- 
petition among the different canned foods. So curtailment, as the 
Senator suggested, of production in one area would not be enough. 

Senator ELLenper. It might revive it in an uneconomic place? 

Mr. AvusterN. It might very well. One thing is clear. It will 
simply shift the production to other areas. If I may, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to suggest that the economic consequences and the dis- 
location of the canners and the growers, the loss of investment, and 
all of the other resulting maladjustments will be detailed by the 
canning witnesses. 

The next two charts show the dramatic increase in the production 
of fruits for canning. In the first we have set forth the comparison 
of production for canning in equivalent units between 1934 and 1952 
of apples, cherries, plums, and prunes. The next chart is an equiva- 
lent one showing the same story for apricots, peaches, and pears, and 
that final column is the total noncitrus fruit production. You will 
observe that the production for canning in 1953 was 215 percent of 
what it had been in 1934—when they first asked for these controls 
to increase markets—and that this increase has been highlighted by 
the doubling of the pear tonnage and the almost trebling of the 
peach tonnage. 

The next chart shows the even more dramatic story of the pro- 
duction and the use for processing of the citrus fruits. That is broken 
down, as you will see, for oranges, grapefruit, lemons, and that last 
column includes lemons and limes. You will observe that the tonnage 
of oranges used for processing, as suggested by Mr. Fox, has increased 
about 75 times that used in 1934. In grapefruit, to which some 
reference has been made, there has been an increase in tonnage of 
almost seven times, and in lemons, about fourfold. 

Now let us turn quickly from tonnage to return to the grower. 
These increases in tonnage have brought about large cash returns to 
the growers in those areas in which each of these crops has so tre- 
mendously expanded in production. For vegetables, that is shown 
by this chart in front of you now. Here we have taken 1934 as an 
index, and we show the increase in price per ton on a comparable 
basis for the four major vegetables for processing. Those are the 
four major vegetables. The figures will speak for themselves. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Austern, if I might interrupt you there, why 
did the snap beans and the sweet corn take such a lead over peas and 
even tomatoes? They all started at a similar level in 1934, but you 
will notice that your snap beans went on up in 1953 to 297 percent, 
sweet corn to 275 percent, peas to only 188, and tomatoes to 229 
percent. I was just wondering what would bring about such a vast 
difference in those four crops when they all started on the same level 
in 1934. 

Mr. AvsterNn. I would like to suggest three things, if I may, that 
might be helpful. First, I cannot venture any useful capsule economic 
analysis of these 20 years. 

The CuarrmMan. In the last 15 years, there has been an increase of 
about 400 percent in farm labor costs, and peas do not represent as 
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high a percentage of labor cost as snap beans and the other commodi- 
ties, do they? 

Mr. AustrrerN. Senator, it is our conviction, in response to that 
question, that it costs less to grow and harvest these commodities for 
proc essing than for fresh market. We have endeavored for the last 
5 weeks, sir, to get to the bottom of that statistical problem so that I 
could give you an overall figure that would answer your question for 
processing crops. 

Senator Ture. We have not gotten the explanation of why you 
could start out in 1934 with all of those four commodities at a level, 
and then wind up in 1953 with snap beans at 297 percent, sweet corn 
at 275 percent, peas at 188 percent, tomatoes at 229 percent. I just 
wondered what brought about that vast difference in the level of those 
commodities. 

Mr. Ausrrern. I would like to endeavor to answer both of those 
questions, as I said, without venturing a complete economic analysis. 
First, as to the snap beans, if you will look at this map we have given 
you there, you will observe that the most dramatic increase in the 
production for processing has been in snap beans. Next, all of these 
commodities happened to have been at a relatively high level in 1934. 
We picked 1934 for the historical reason I first indicated. Let me 
illustrate that. 

Going back to the chairman’s question, we did not want, Mr. 
Chairman, to tangle up our story—which is a panoramic picture 
presented as background for our witnesses—with discussions of parity. 
We have tried to get from the Department of Agriculture data that 
would enable us to give you a comparison of the cost-of-production 
question. In a moment, I am going to show you the return per acre, 
and you will observe that the combination of the increased price per 
ton and the increased yield per acre has meant a tremendous increase 
in gross return per acre. 

1 cannot give you broken-down costs, because they are not avail- 
able, that is, the specific costs of production for the various areas and 
for these specific commodities per acre. We do know the following: 
One, that in the casé of these canning vegetables, it costs less to pro- 
duce them for processing than for the fresh market for reasons which 
our witnesses will make clear to you. The only way we can get hold 
of it—and I do not want to get into it—is to refer to parity, which is a 
rough way of measuring the question you have asked me. 

You take peas, sir. The relation of the price per ton of peas to 
parity in 1934 when this starts, was 120. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Austern is either misunder- 
standing my question or he is not trying to cover it. My only ques- 
tion was that I could not understand why there should be such a differ- 
ence in the price level of snap beans, sweet corn, peas, and tomatoes 
in 1953 in comparison with 1934 in price per ton. I am not asking 
about parity, I just wanted to know why the one commodity 
went up in price value so much higher than the other. I just was 
trying to get sort of a general idea. 

Mr. Austern. The short answer to that is, sir, I would like to put 
that question over to the bean man who is going to appear. Mr. 
Snider, who will follow me, I think can give you some explanation of it. 

The CuarrRMan. So long as I me ntioned the change in the cost of 
farm labor, I might point out that in 1934 the cost of farm labor was 
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exactly 100 percent of what it was in 1910 to 1914; and in 1953 it had 
increased to 517 percent, or an increase of 417 percent over this 20- 
year period. It goes without saying that there are more labor costs 
in beans than there are in peas. 

Mr. AusterN. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and in addition to 
that, | think when we get through this morning we will demonstrate to 
you that the mechanization that we have brought about through the 
cooperation of the canner and the grower has reduced the amount of 
labor required for harvesting crops for processing. I think in the 
next 2 minutes I may have demonstrated that point with the next 
chart. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper, did you have a question 
you were going to ask? 

Senator HicKeNLooper. It just seems to me, going back in my 
memory a little bit—I do not know about the economics of this thing 
or anything of that kind—but years ago canned peas and canned 
tomatoes were quite common, but canned corn was not. Nobody 
thought they could can corn until recently, and they could not can 
an ear of sweet corn that tasted like corn in any way. Snap beans were 
difficult to harvest, nobody went into the business of raising snap beans 
for canning purposes until the process became a little better. There- 
fore I think your comparative value on peas and tomatoes, which 
have been historically canned for a long, long time and where the 
methods are known, would to me at least—without statistical analy- 
sis—say that probably their comparative price as compared to 15 
years ago has not gone up as much as the new canned crops which 
have come in such as corn and snap beans and perhaps some other 
things. 

That upsurge, when they have got better processes, would explain 
that to me from a rough standpoint, at least. 

Mr. AusterN. You are perfectly correct, sir. I can remember 
in my own some 20 years of experience here the vast differences in 
the techniques of canning snap beans. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Fifteen years ago nobody would eat 
canned sweet corn. 

Mr. Austern. We think they are all pretty good. I do not want 
to be in the position of evaluating canned produc ts comparatively 
because I would get into trouble here very quickly. 

Senator Tuyr. Mine was just a perfectly innocent question. It 
did not have a kite’s tail to 1t for the purpose of embarrassing any- 
body. I was curious to see that figure. There are canners here who 
have been in the canning of sweet corn as long as my memory serves 
me, and maybe they could answer that question re latively easily. 

Senator Hickenioorer. As I understand it, that 1934 figure is 
not a dollar-and-cents figure? 

Mr. AusterN. That is a base of 100 in each instance. 

Senator H1ickENLooPER. That is a base figure, so the 1934 figure 
on tomatoes and the 1934 figure on snap beans have no relationship 
except percentagewise as to the particular product. It does not mean 
the price was all the same. 

Mr. AusterRN. Yes, Senator, those are on the basis of 100 for com- 
parison. Dr. Stier of the division of statistics of the National 
Canners Association may be able to suggest some quick answers to 
your inquiry. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HOWARD L. STIER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
STATISTICS, NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Stier. I think basically, Senator Thye, there are three major 
reasons. For snap beans and sweet corn, as has been indicated al- 
ready, there has been an increasing demand since 1934 for these crops 
as compared to peas and tomatoes. The production has gone up in 
greater quantities in relationship to the 1934 production. So a 
demand for corn and snap beans has been greater than for peas and 
tomatoes. 

Senator Taye. As to the increase in the price per ton, you see, 
the question is: Does the price per ton relate to the red chart and the 
percentages as indicated in the red chart? 

Dr. Srrmr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. That was the question that I am trying to get an 
answer to—why the change in the price per ton between that of snap 
beans, sweet corn, peas, and tomatoes. 

Dr. Srrer. There are three reasons: Greater demand for canned 
snap beans and canned corn. 

Senator HickenLoorger. Doctor, you mean greater relative de- 
mand, do you not, not greater demand. There is probably still a 
greater demand for tomatoes. 

Dr. Strer. On the contrary. The absolute demand for canned 
sweet corn now exceeds demand for both tomatoes and peas. Con- 
sumers last year took approximately 30 million cases of canned peas 
and 36 million cases of canned corn. That is one reason. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you have any difficulty in getting acreage to 
contract? Is it that you are having difficulties in that respect that 
has increased the cost on snap beans and sweet corn? 

Dr. Strer. That is where the demand comes in. If you can sell 
more canned sweet corn and snap beans, you are going to be willing 
to pay a better price for the raw product in order to get the canned 
product to sell that you know the customer wants. So canners have 
increased the price to growers to the point that they can get what 
they want in order to meet the larger demand. 

Secondly, as has already been indicated, there is more mechaniza- 
tion and more hand labor. Tomato harvesting requires a lot of hand 
labor, whereas with sweet corn pickers have been developed. They 
are developing mechanical pickers for snap beans now, but harvesting 
of snap beans is still practically all hand labor, while in the case of 
peas, the operation is highly mechanized. 

The CuarrMANn. You are developing pickers for beans? 

Dr. Stier. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Also for grading? 

Mr. AustTeRN. They are being graded mechanically. 

Senator Tuyr. You say there is an increase in the price per ton. 
You have more mechanical operation in the peas than you do in the 
sweet corn and the snap beans. 

Dr. Strer. Yes; this high labor cost that has been referred to is 
involved here, of course. You have had a 400 percent increase above 
the 1934 labor costs. 

The CuarrMan. Most of the beans are still picked by hand? 

Dr. Stier. Yes. 
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Mr. Austern. | would like to say on that, Mr. Chairman, that 
even in my day, pre-N RA, beans were snipped by hand. Since about 
1935 no more hand snipping. 

Perhaps, gentlemen, two things might be suggested here. As I say, 
we have endeavored to keep away from the confusing shifting parity 
concept 

The CHarrMAN. To sum it up, the processors pay what they think 
they will have to pay to get ample production for their requirements. 

Mr. Austrern. Precisely. 

Dr. Strer. The third reason why there is not as much increase here 
is that the price of peas in 1934 was at a relatively higher level than 
were these two—snap beans and sweet corn. 

Mr. AustserRN. In the case of those peas to which Dr. Stier refers, 
Mr. Chairman, in the last 25 years, the price per ton has been below 
100 percent of parity only 4 years in 25. It has been above 90 every 
year. 

In the case of those green beans or snap beans, take the last 10 
years. The price per ton has been below 100 percent of parity only 
3 times and it has never been below 90. 

Dr. Stier. In 1934 it was only 79 percent of parity while peas were 
above parity. 

Senator ELLENDER. Can you tell us what percentage of these crops 
are contracted for in advance of canning? 

Mr. Austern. That, sir, will be covered by the witnesses to follow, 
but in general most all of them except tree crops. 

Senator ELLENDER. The farmer knows in advance of planting the 
prices he is going to be paid for his production? 

Mr. AusterN. The farmer knows, and the processor must contract 
in advance. ‘The price per ton, gentlemen, is not the whole story. 
As you will see in the data we have attached to that chart that pre- 
ceded this one, the yield per acre for processing has increased tremen- 
dously with this growing mechanization of harvesting and canning 
and the improved techniques developed by the growers and the canners 
working together. 

The witnesses to follow will fill in that story. But if you look at 
those accompanying data sheets, you will see that the yield per acre 
has trebled for tomatoes for processing. It has doubled for sweet 
corn and peas and increased 50 percent. The combination of those 
two factors of increased price per ton and increased yield per acre 
is shown in this next chart, which shows the return per acre for the 
four vegetables. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is gross? 

Mr. AusterN. Gross. That chart speaks largely for itself. The 
return for tomatoes, you will see, is 6% times what it was in 1934 per 
acre. 

The Cuarrman. You have had quite a shift to irrigated sections. 

Mr. Ausrern. We have constant shifts and development of new 
areas. The return for beans and corn, you will notice, is 435 percent 
and 486 percent of what it was in 1934, and the return per acre for 
peas is virtually trebled what it was. 

We do not have the same comparison of return per acre for fruit 
because there is no data that would lend itself. You have varying 
ages of trees, differences in the planting distances, and other factors. 
But we do know that a comparable increase in the return to the grower 
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for fruits has occurred. As to the fruits, some of our witnesses will 
give you further detail. But one factor on the fruits we can show you 
by chart, and that is the increased prices per ton for the four fruits. 

You will observe that the price per ton for oranges as indicated 
here in response to a question is 2% times. For pears, apricots and 
peaches, there have been substantial increases. As we have already 
indicated, the volumes of those particular canning crops have increased 
tremendously. 

The canning industry developed these increased markets for these 
fruits and vegetables, and the return to the grower has increased. 
Our witnesses will indicate in detail how this operated in areas. 

Lastly, I have been asked, Mr. Chairman, very brifly te outline for 
the committee what may go into one of these marketing orders, and 
why we do not want them. 

Senator Hickeniooper. Incidentally, Mr. Austern, do you have 
any charts here which show the increased percentage of return over 
costs to the grower since 1934? 

Mr. AusterN. We do not here, but we would be glad to give you 
that data. 

Senator Hickenioopsr. In other words, is he better off? Do you 
have anything that shows whether he is better off as compared to 
1934, ¢ omparatively, acrewise and tetal return, and so forth? 

Mr. AusteRN. One of our witnesses will give you that story in full. 

Senator Extenper. How about the margin of profit? 

Senator HickunLooprr. That would include that. 

Senator ELLENDER. | mean to the canners 

Mr. Austern. That is what I would like te touch on next. 

Senator ELuenperR. That is what I would like to get. 

Mr. AusrerNn. Our conviction is that none of that vast increase 
in production, none of that splendid job, could have been accomplished 
unless the canning industry had made itself so efficient that its canned 
products could in turn be sold to the consumers at prices that are 
attractive. The committee will therefore be tremendously interested, 
I suggest, in this last chart which we have, which shows that these 
canned fruits and vegetables have been delivered to the consumers 
at prices far below those of other foods. 

That chart and the accompanying data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that we have given you in that folder show that the retail 
prices of canned fruits and vegetables has been kept below that of 
all foods. Not only has this industry increased its markets, opened 
up vast new canning areas that we have shown on those maps, but 
it has also over the last 20 years made canned fruits and vegetables 
relatively the cheapest item in the consumer’s market basket. 

It has done all of that within a free ec onomy, and without these 
mandatory market controls being imposed upon it. 

Just quickly, if I may, let me tell you what may go into a control 
order. We have given to each member of the committee a copy of 
this 28-page pamphlet. The orders that we are talking about are 
covered by what is miscalled the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937. If you add canning crops under this bill, you will 
bring into play most of the provisions contained in this 28-page 
pamphlet and the amendments. 

This is an elaborate statutory edifice that has grown like Topsy 
since 1934 and 1937. It has been amended and modified and added 
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to. Since the proposal is to put the canning oe under it, we 
respec ‘tfully ask that the committee consider at least briefly the key 
provisions of this law to which others have asked you to subject 
this magnificently developing industry. 

In the first place, gentlemen, we are not talking about marketing 
agreements. We are talking about control orders which are imposed 
when there is no agreement. These orders are to control the canners, 
not the crop. Orders are directed to people. They are not directed 
to commodities. 

You will see that this so-called Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 is miscalled because only one-third of 1 page—as you 
will observe in your marked copies in the middle of page 4—deals 
with marketing agreements. All the rest of it deals with orders 

Under this law as it stands, please remember that anybody today 
can have a marketing agreement. Any group of producers, any 
group of canners, any group of freezers, can now enter into a market- 
ing agreement. That is not what the issue is about. It is about 
mandatory orders without agreement. 

If this proposal is what it is sometimes said to be, a method of self- 
help for producers, there would be no need for any amendment. But 
what we have is a mandatory control scheme that has nothing to do 
with any canner’s agreement, because apart from the little paragraph 
on page 4 here, all the rest of it deals with orders. 

Senator ELLENpER. Do these orders result from entry into agree- 
ments? Is that it? 

Mr. AusterN. No, sir. These orders can be imposed even if every 
canner refuses to sign an agreement. I would like to take perhaps 
5 minutes and perhaps the whole picture will be developed. I do not 
think, Mr. Chairman, it is necessary to go through all the provisions 
in the booklet, because the scope of this very complicated legislation 
which you are being asked to put on the whole canning industry by 
these few paragraphs i in the bill, has been covered in previous hearings. 

But may I, in response to your question, Senator Ellender, try to 
summarize the key provisions in two ways. First, the extent to 
which this kind of an order can regulate the canners’ operations, and, 
second, the way that they are put into effect and operate. That is, 
who can determine whether to impose an order, who has the power to 
levy the private assessments under it, who gets the authority to 
operate it, and who alone can terminate it. 

I think you will quickly see that the canners have not anything to 
do with it. We have given you a marked copy to show you exactly 
what this act cando. This is the meat of the coconut. This is what 
we are talking about. If you will be good enough to turn to page 7 
of the act, you will see in subparagr aph (6) what can go into an order. 
You will see that an order can limit the total amount of any size, 
grade, and quality that can be canned. ‘The controlling area can be 
fixed by the Secretary. Our witnesses will tell you why nationwide 
control would be required for canning crops. 

In subparagraph (B) at the bottom of page 7 of this legislation you 
are asked to put on our backs, you will see that the order can allocate 
what each canner may buy or any cooperative canner could take. 

The CHarrMan. Do you have cooperative canners? 

Mr. Ausrern. We have, and the next witness will tell you what 
they think of the proposal. 
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The CHarrMan. It is the orders, not the agreement, then, that you 
are talking about. 

Mr. AusTerRn. It is the orders we are talking about. 

The CuHarrRMAN. You are not objecting to marketing agreements? 

Mr. AustEerN. We are not objecting to them, sir. The power to 
have agreements is now in the act; and if that is what the issue is 
about, there is no need for any amendment. 

The CuarrMan. I noticed there was considerable increase in canning 
over the last 20 years, where there were State marketing agreement 
laws. 

Mr. Austern. May | ask, sir, that that be covered by the man from 
California who will tell you about that subject. 

Senator ScHorpreL. You have had considerable experience in this 
phenomenal growth that you have pointed out. Assuming that it is 
reflected in your graphs or charts there—which I have no reason to 
question at all—is it your considered judgment that this legislation 
would provide for these orders to be issued, and in the event that they 
should be issued, would the ultimate price to the consumer increase? 

Mr. AustTEerN. That is the only result that can take place. That 
is the objective of the legislation—to increase canned foods prices to 
the consumer. Mr. Loos appeared before this committee and said 
so frankly. That is what is being aimed at here even though we have 
done the job, we have increased production, we have given the grower 
a good return, and we have kept the price of these canned products 
lower than any other item in the market basket. 

Senator ScHorEpPEL. It is your unqualified judgment that if these 
orders under the type of legislation that is proposed would or could be 
imposed, the ultimate consumer would pay more money? 

Mr. AusTerN. Absolutely. I want to say, Senator, we are not 
unacquainted with this area of attempted controls. We have been 
through the mill. We tried it in the early thirties. The chairman 
will recall that for 2 years we tried to work out these agreements. | 
worked on them for 2 years. I helped draft the Cling Peach Agree- 
ment. We know what they can cover. We know what can go in, 
and it is the considered judgment of this industry that these market- 
ing orders, these attempts to control whatever the canner may take 
from evel ‘y grower by size, by grade, by quality, irrespective of whether 
he could sell it—that in the words of the President, they are not 
“adaptable” to this industry. As far as the ine xorable result on the 
consumer, it can only increase the price. That is what it is intended 
to do. 

Senator ELLENDER. To what extent would it increase the returns 
to the grower? 

Mr. AusTEeRN. Ultimately, sir, it will decrease the returns to the 
grower, because the 1 thing you can quickly do is price yourself 
out of the market, either on 1 commodity, which competes with 
another commodity, or in relation to other foods. 

We have done the job and increased the production because we have 
kept the price of canned foods to a point where people will buy them 
and use them and they are the best buy in the market basket. If you 
cause us to raise these prices, you will curb production; we will lose 
our investment; and you will hurt the grower; because what you cannot 
sell, you cannot process; and what you cannot process, you cannot 
take from the grower. It is as simple as that. 
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Senator ELLENDER. Would it not cause a shift from growing some 
of these products where it is economically feasible to areas where the 
cost would be greater and in the long run the farmer would not get 
as much, in other words, it would be a loss to him? 

Mr. AusrerN. That is absolutely true. That is a penetrating 
observation because we are confident that you would cut down 
production; you would shift it somewhere. Ultimately everybody 
will lose. Our feeling is we have done the job, and we would like to 
continue doing it. But may I, Mr. Chairman, conclude this in just a 
few minutes by showing you what it is that you are asked to enact for 
us? 

The CuarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mr. AusrerN. Under any of these orders, you not only contro] the 
independent canner, or as I said, what a cooperative may use, but you 
can do it by controlling what they may take for canning, by size, 
grade, and quality, and the allocation can cover whatever the canner 
may take from the grower. 

Under that authority the order could specify whether mature or 
immature crops should be taken, when they should be harvested and 
received, whether we should take big units or little units, and all of 
that without regard to whether the allocations of our raw material 
would fit into the canning production program or whether they would 
vield the kind of a product we could sell to the consumer. 

The allocation, and any allocation we know, would be based on a 
historical basis. Each canner and each of his growers would have 
their operations frozen to what they had done in the past 3 years or 5 
years or 10 years. The effect of that in controlling the canner is 
obvious, because none of these new canning areas could have been 
developed. In answer to your question, sir, it is our conviction that, 
overall, the competitive position of every canning State, every 
canner, every local area, and every grower, would be frozen to what 
he had been. 

May I make another point. You have had it suggested to you— 
and I presume you will again—that there is some overall relation 
between commodities for fresh marketing and for processing. I 
heard the word “industry” used this morning to mean only the 
growing of the raw commodity. I also heard the words “no regi- 
mentation.”” That term attracted my interest. It ought not to be 
difficult to see that if you can, by an order, control where each and 
every ton of raw material is going to go, you can put into the hands of 
the control group the power to determine what tonnage should go for 
the fresh market, what tonnage should go for canning, what tonnage 
should go for freezing, and what tonnage should go for drying. 

No firmer grip on the operation of this industry could be imagined. 
Mr. Chairman, in subparagraphs (D) and (4) on page 8—and forgive 
me if I return always to what is actually being authorized—you will 
see that an order can fix a surplus and a reserve pool. The order 
could tell the canner what to hold and what to do with it and how to 
divide any proceeds. You are going to be shocked, I think, in a mo- 
ment to see that the canner under this might be assessed for what he 
is not allowed to process. Of course, to assess the canner for the costs 
of what he cannot process and cannot market we think is unconscion- 
able. Moreover, to have an order destroy crops which the canner is 
ready and willing to preserve, and as to which he carries the risk of 
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marketing, we think would be a criminal waste. The other witnesses 
will make clear to vou the folly of trying to have reserve pools on 
perishable canning crops. 

Very quickly, if you will look at section (7) here on page 9, you will 
see that these orders can also prohibit anything they put mto it which 
they call an unfair method of competition. That authority is almost 
limitless. It is more or less authority for a whole Federal Trade 
Commission Act in an order. It could control the waiting time. It 
could tell us how to handle crop receipts. It could deal with the 
operation of vining stations, and with many aspects other of the opera- 
tion of a cannery 

We hope that you will look particularly at the next two sections 
Subparagraph (b) on page 9 permits the Secretary to pick the control 
group. The practice is to pick a group of growers and to give them the 
power to control the operation. One other point is vital, we think, to 
the consumer, Senator. All of these control schemes, control orders, 
control operations, cost money. The money is to come out of the 
caaners. On page 18 in section 10 (b), you will see that these assess 
ments are going to be levied on the canners alone. There is no control 
of the assessments by Congress. Congress neither levies the tax nor 


} 


appropriates the money. The tax is levied and collected solely by the 
private control agency 

Moreover, on page 19 you will see that that control agency can even 
sue the canner for the money. The budgets for those control pro 
grams come high. Budgets up to $500,000 for a single crop controlled 
over a wide area are not unlikely. We will have a witness tell you 
what some of the budgets have been. But for all canning crops which 
you are going to put under this order program, these private assess 
ments could run into millions of dollars. That would also ultimately 
come out of the consumers. But even worse, it gives one private group 
the power to tax other people. 

That is not all. In title IV of the bill itself, page 15, in item (1), if 
you care to look at it, you will see there is another proposal. Under 
that a control order can contain an elaborate program for marketing 
research and development. It might even include advertising 
budgets. It could run into hundreds of thousands of dollars for any 
one of our canning crops. Again it is to be collected orly from the 
canners. As you will see in a second, the canners are not going to have 
any say as to whether it is wise or unwise or should be put into effect 

The CuarrMan. Does the canner not deduct it from the price paid? 

Mr. AusrerRN. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean it comes out of the canner’s profits? 

Mr. Austrern. If any. 

Senator ELLenpER. The consumer would have to pay it, would he 
not? 

Mr. AusrerNn. The consumer ultimately pays it. 

Senator ScHorepreL. Some reference was made here a while ago as 
to what effect this would have on the development or the expansion 
of capital outlays in your businesses. Have you got a judgment 
factor to express on that? 

Mr. Austern. We think it will make it almost impossible. There 
is a witness who will tell you precisely what his problem would be 
I am not going to argue here—because our witnesses will—that 
promotion of canned food sales is the canner’s job, and to assess the 
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canner for a perpetual—and I will show you this goes on forever—and 
costly research program imposed and run by other people, we think is 
meaningless. You might just as well turn over to the cotton growers 
the design and marketing of women’s dresses on the theory that you 
use cotton in making them 

Lastly, Senator Ellender asked me how does this come into effect 
Turning to the procedure and the penalties, let me savy first as to 
that, look at the bottom of page 10, subsection (9) of the pamphlet 
Please notice, Senator, that that is frankly titled “Orders Without 
Marketing Agreement.’ 

Translated in plain English, that means without the consent of any 


canner who is going to be controlled. The way it works is simpl\ 
this: After the control scheme is de velop dad, an even u the canners 
object, the whole thing goes into effect anyway The only require- 
ment is that the control, the order, be “favored” or ‘‘approved”’ by 


two-thirds of the growers by volume, or two-thirds by number 
But not a single canner can have a final word to say about it and it can 
be put in over his objection 

Senator ScHorpre.. | would like to ask at this point: | have been 
under the impression that the industrv itself has been doing a tremen- 
dous amount of research. The first witness, Mr. Fox, testified that 
his company and no doubt other affiliated groups, has been doing a 
tremendous amount of research on the preservation, the palatability, 
and the feasibility of the frozen juices and all of that. Will you tell 
at some place in this record what the industry has done on research? 

Mr. AusTerRN. Yes, Senator. We have given .o each of you—we 
do not think you want to put it in the record—this pamphlet, which 
describes the association work in detail. The bulk of the budget of 
the association is spent on research. ‘Tremendous sums are spent. 
We have greatly improved these products and the carving operation, 
and this record abundantly demonstrates that. That work is going 
on. But what we do not want is that the power be given other people 
to develop a control order, assess us for it, operate it, an order that 
goes in whether we think it is wise or unwise, and that goes on, as | 
will show you in a second, forever. We never could get sprung from it 

The CHaiRMAN. You say the funds to carry out this provision which 
would provide for establishing of marketing and research development 
projects are to be collected exclusively from the processor, with no 
authority to make deductions from the producers? 

Mr. AusTerN. Yes, sir If you will be good enough to look at page 
18 of this pamphlet, you will find in subsection 10 (b) (11), that 


Each handler subject thereto shal! pay to a a } 
as the Secretary may find are reasonable and like { : wre: 


That used to say “necessary”’ but they changed it 2 years ago 
other thar expenses mcurre 1 I recel iig a d i 
proceeds for the pool are not paid bac 

But the answer to your question, sir, is that the whole cost of opera 
tion—the staff, the inspection, the research—all comes out of the 
assessments on the canner 

The CHarrRMAN. You still insist that there can be no deductions 
from the producer? 

Mr. Austern. That is right. 

The Cua iRMAN. I think we will ask the Department to make a 
statement on that. 
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Mr. Austern. May I make one point right there, sir? 

The CHarrMAN. I happen to be from a producing area here, and I 
know that deductions are made from the producer’s checks. 

Mr. Austern. I will have that checked by this afternoon. The 
authority to impose an order over the objections of those who are 
going to be regulated was in the original statute. This original 
provision was deemed to be so extraordinary that an order required 
the approval of the President of the United States. That require- 
ment was dropped in 1947, you will recall, in the bill you had before 
you then. 

Another point: You said the Department. When we say the 
Secretary, with all due deference, we mean that any subordinate 
official in the Department of Agriculture can decide that it is favored 
or approved. As you know, there is another statute, the Schwellen- 
bach Act, that permits the Secretary of Agriculture to de legate all of 
his powers to subordinate officials. The net effect of it all is that, 
even though every canner objects, none of them have any say whether 
a control order should go into effect or not. 

We think—and we say it with all deference—that that does violence 
to every democratic principle, both in terms of whether the order 
should go into effect and with respect to collecting this money. 

The CuHarrMan. It is customary. in agricultural legislation to give 
authority to the Secretary, with power to delegate. It is not peculiar 
to this law. 

Mr. Austern. Yes, but we suggest to you, sir, when it says “ap- 
proval by the Secretary,”’ of what a grower control committee can do 
under these orders, that approval can be given by a subordinate. It 
does not always come from the Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. It has to be. It would be a physical impossibility 
for the Secretary to function if he had to do all these things himself. 

Mr. Austern. You will be interested, Mr. Chairman, particularly 
in another quirk in this, namely, that it is not even really necessary 
to hold a referendum under one of these control se hemes, a referendum 
among the growers. The act provides that in dete rmining the 
“approval” or ‘favoring,’ you could consider a communication from 
any official of a grower group as binding the entire group. That 
means that the bulk of the two-thirds ‘ favoring or approving” by 
growers could be determined from the communications of officials of 
a few grower groups. 

Senator Tuyr. What grower group do you have reference to now, 
sir? 

Mr. Austern. I have none specifically in mind. 

Senator Taye. You must have something in mind because you have 
made a statement. 

Mr. AusterN. This act is the conferring of authority. 

Senator Ture. I realize that, but you have made a statement that 
just a letter from a grower’s group could be binding. I just was 
trying to visualize what you meant. I was endeavoring to enlighten 
myself on it. 

Mr. AusterN. It is quite conceivable, sir, that a communication 
from any grower group by an official thereof saying that his members 
approve or favor this order could be accepted by the Department 
officials. 
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Senator Tuyr. What constitutes a grower’s group, if you are think- 
ing about peas and corn and that type of product? 

Mr. AusTerN. It could be as the act specifically provides, a co- 
operative. 

Senator Toye. But again I do not know what you are talking about. 
Is there such an organization as a grower’s cooperative that is engaged 
in the growing of peas and sweet corn? 

Mr. AusterN. There are organizations, sir, which are true co- 
operatives which process and market the produce of their members. 
There are also organizations that act much like a labor union. All 
they do is approve contracts and try to get a checkoff. 

The CHarrMan. Could you give us an example of where a market- 
ing order has been put into effect at the request of a particular group 
without a vote being taken? 

Mr. AustTerRN. I have endeavored to check that, Mr. Ch: I 
As near as I can determine, there has usually been a referendut 
[ frankly cannot find one for which no grower referendum was taken 


but I must read the authorits which this committee is a 
confer. I assure you, sir, having looked at it for 20 years, that the 
authority you are asked to confer does not require it. It is a matter 
of administrative decision 

The CHarrMan. You are fearful that order ould be put into 
effect with regard to canners that are not put into effect now Dy t 
same method orders are established on other crops already unde 
marketing agreements and marketing orders? 

Mr. Austgern. May I say, sir, this is a minor point which is why 
I am trying to pass it. The point is we do not think these control 


orders are adaptable to us, we do not think they should be authorized 
for us. But when we look at the way im which tl ey could be put in 
without our agreement, we are frankly shocked if we look at the actual 
authority you are asked to confer 

Senator ELLeENpDER. Do you mean without participating in the vot- 
ing? 

Mr. AusterRN. Without our having any thing to say about it 
Here is another point that I think would be illuminating, Mr. Chair- 
man. If somebody wanted to have a control order regulating both 
what goes for canning and what goes fresh—which, as we will show 
you, are two entirely different problems—there are a number of can- 
ning commodities where even if there were a vote, the fresh handlers 
with different problems could by volume and number outvote the 
canners. That is another aspect of this same question of control. 

May I say, sir, that in the formal statement | have dealt with the 
penalties. The canners, if they violate the order, forfeit three times 
the value of the surplus. They have to pay up to $500 a day penalty 
for violating the order. And there are other penalties, and they are 
all cumulative. 

To sum it up, we think what emerges here are four things very 
clearly. First, that this whole statute of 28 pages of control provisions 
is designed to cover both the “raw commodity” and ‘the products.”’ 
You will see that repeated throughout. What we do not know is 
how this new idea—the attempted separation of the commodity and 
the finished product, which is a wholly new idea being superimposed 
on these 28 pages—how it would follow through all of these compli- 
cated provisions. It raises a host of questions 
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Basically at what point does the control cease because the vegetable 
stops being a commodity and becomes a finished product? We 
do not know. Where does it stop? At the vining station, at the 
receiving shed, in the terms of contracting for future acreage? We 
are completely at sea. 

Second, I hope it is clear by now that the seductive simplicity of 
that paragraph in the bill, where they wish to change what it is ap- 
plicable to, is delusive. You are being asked to enact virtually all 
of those 28 pages for the entire canning industry. You are being asked 
to do it somewhat casually, to put into effect the broadest authority 
we have ever seen. 

Senator ELLENDER. What the law seeks to do is simply leave it as 
it is and make it apply to canned coods and frozen foods That is 
all it is. 

The CHarrman. To the vegetables that are used in canning, and 
not the canned goods themselves. 

Senator ELLeNDER. You have made a lot of complaints here as to 
the law as it now exists, and showed what it may portend to the 
future. Can you give us an example of where this law has been used? 

Mr. Austern. Yes, sir; I would like to let the following witness 
tell vou of the effect of trying these orders in California. I think he 
can do it better than I can. 

Senator ELLeNDER. You mean under the existing law? 

Mr. Ausrern. Under the existing law. Let me answer this by say- 
ing if you control what may be canned, you control the canner. We 
will show you that before we are finished. But our point is that you 
are trying to do so on an industry that has done the best job in de- 
veloping markets and without any real need. 

Third, we think it is obvious, Senator, that you are controlling the 
industry when vou permit this degree of control of its operations. In 
other words, this supposed separation between the material and the 
canned product is illusory. The plain fact is that canning crops are 
not adaptable to these marketing orders. 

Finally the real objective here as you have pointed out, sir, in 
talking with Mr. Loos, is to control the markets and the prices of the 
finished canned product. That is beautifully shown, gentlemen—and 
this is my concluding point—by another addition which is being pro- 
posed to be added to this 28-page pamphlet by page 13 of that bill 
before you. 

You will remember the Department of Agriculture analysis can- 
didly stated that the purpose of that is to permit the continuation of 
marketing orders, even though prices are above parity. They said 
that is why they want it. No matter how you cut it, the objective 
here is to increase the prices for canned fruits and vegetables. That 
flies in the face of what is said in the beginning of this pamphlet, that 
the policy of Congress is to protect the consumer. 

Mr. Loos told vou that the purpose of marketing orders was to in- 
crease the prices on the canned product. Now of course if the con- 
sumer refuses to buy it 

The CuarrMan. | did not understand that that was the substance 
of Mr. Loos’ testimony. As I understand the substance, he may have 
said it could be taken that way, and it is possible at times it would be 
done. But it is my understanding that the purpose of the legislation 
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is to prevent a complete collapse or a near collapse of the market for 
the commodities that are used for canning 

Mr. Austern. If that is its purpose, it is wholly inapplicable to 
our business. 

The CHarrmMan. Then you would not have any fear from it, if that 
is the purpose. 

Mr. Ausrern. If that is the purpose, there is no need to grant this 
authority which would threaten our investment. We would be living 
under the sword of Damocles. One might just as well confer the au- 
thority to issue regulations under this kind of an undemocratic system 
for every business operation in the United States. If that were all, 
sir, if it were a theoretical areument, we would not be here in great 
numbers. We know what can be done under these orders and the 
disastrous effects they have had. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you agree with the apple cTow ers who have 
testified that in the event of a collapse in market prices, the Federal 
Government then should take part of the canned product off of the 
canner’s hands in order to get these products preserved? 

Mr. AusterNn. We will have a witness who will deal with that. I 
think the short answer to it is that the month to month and week to 
week marketing of a fresh shipped product is a wholly different thing 
than the job we are doing. 

The CHarrMan. You would oppose giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture authority to hold up the price of apples for canning, even 
though the Secretary was authorized to take the product off the 
canner’s hands, then? 

Mr. Ausrern. J do not think we want it. I do not think we need 
it. The way to build markets is to develop them the way we have 

The CuairMan. You think it would be better to let the price go 
down, even though it went below 60 percent of parity and you carry 
the product, rather than having the Departme nt take any of it off 
your hands for school-lunch or other purposes? 

Mr. AusterNn. I do not know quite what the proposal is, Mr. 
Chairman. I think the fundamental issue here is that the best way 
to build markets is to develop markets. We have done a better job 
in developing markets than conceivably could be done under these 
programs. Where these programs are sought to be used locally, we 
have had maladjustments and shifts in production. We have had 
all sorts of difficulties. What the problems are on fresh fruit shipping, 
we do not venture to say. We are talking about canning 

The Cuairman. You will have someone who will make some pre- 
dictions as to what to look forward to this fall with the increase in 
planting of canning crops? 

Mr. Austern. Yes, sir. I trust we will. Again I am reminded 
that back in 1947, you sat here, sir, when it was suggested to you that 
there were compelling reasons for putting in controls on the produc- 
tion of citrus fruits for canning. That was 7 years ago. 

As you will see from our charts, the market that we have developed 
for the processed citrus fruit today is larger than the total production 
of oranges—to take an example—was 7 years ago. That is our record 
and that is our story. We think on this record there is no need for 
control. 

Nothing could more thoroughly defeat the interest of the canners 
and the consumers and the growers alike. The economic conse- 
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quences that you are interested in will be demonstrated by our other 
witnesses. 
The CuartrmMan. Very well. It seems advisable to recess now until 
2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. AusterN. Mr. Chairman, in presenting Mr. Snider, I wonder 
whether the committee, since they expressed some interest this morning 
in the compilation of the marketing act, would care to consider putting 
that in the record? That is the pamphlet that we gave you of the 
marketing order authority by this bill. 

The CuarrMan. That is available anyway, and you have made 
frequent reference to it, have you not? The Congress has it, does 
it not? 

Mr. AusterN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrRMAN. We will leave it to the committee to decide what 
to do with it but so long as reference is made to it, and it is available 
to people who want it, it will save the taxpayers a little money not 
to put it in. 

Mr. Austrern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Now, may I present 
Mr. Snider. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Snider, you are from Salem, Oreg. You 
may proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF O. E, SNIDER, GENERAL MANAGER, BLUE LAKE 
PACKERS, INC., SALEM, OREG. 


Mr. Sniper. I am O. E. Snider, general manager of Blue Lake 
Packers, Inc., Salem, Oreg., which is a grocer-owned cooperative proc- 
essing and marketing association. I have had 28 years of farm mar- 
keting experience, most of it with the marketing of canned fruits and 
vege ‘tables. 

I am testifying here in behalf of the National Canners Association, 
and the Northwest Canners Association, which has a membership of 
75 canner firms composed of canners in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. 

I am testifying especially in behalf of 11 grower-owned cooperative 
marketing associations located in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, a list of which I am filing. They have a total membership of 
5,196, representing 5,196 farm families. 

These 11 cooperatives have been doing a very successful job of 
marketing their members’ products for many years. Without excep- 
tion, they are very much opposed to this legislation that will interfere 
with their past and present very successful merchandising programs. 

These firms, without exception, are very much opposed to the pro- 
posed legislation as exemplified in title IV of Senate bill 3052. 

They all feel that if this plan, or scheme, or whatever you wish to 
call it, had been applied over the years during which they have made 
a very healthy growth that they could not have made the progress 
and have given their farmer members the valuable service they have 
received. The growth in bean processing in the Pacific Northwest was 
shown on a map presented by Mr. Austern. 
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As a@ case in point, our own association in the year 1935 was packing 
about 65,000 cases of Blue Lake beans. Our 1953 pack of this item 
was 685,000 cases. The industry at that time was packing about 
569,000 cases, about half of which were Kentucky Wonder beans and 
the other half Blue Lake beans. 

The pack of canned green beans for the Northwest and California 
for 1953, almost all Blue Lake beans, was in round figures about 
6 million cases. 

We have this chart, the same one that was up this morning which 
shows this progress in the Northwest in the canning of beans. 

If the scheme of control and restriction as contemplated in the 
proposed legislation had been made effective in 1934 or 1935, this 
wonderful progress could not have been made. We would have been 
virtually frozen to a very small pack. 

This is also true of canned pea production in the Northwest which 
has from a standing start in about 1935 grown to a pack of 6 million 
to 8 million cases per annum. 

We have observed the operation of marketing orders as applied 
fruits and vegetables sold on the fresh market. We can see nothing 
whatever in them that would be of any value to growers if applied to 
fruits and vegetables for canning. <A control order is a flytrap—one 
made very easy to enter, but the exit is extremely difficult. 

Our experience as a cooperative processing and marketing associa- 
tion with marketing agreements and orders as applied to raw product 
for canning is that first, due to unrealistic pricing of the raw product 
growers involved in the agreement are thrown for a net loss. Because 
the pricing was unrealistic to begin with, a later owen price creates a 
declining market causing the price to finally settle lower than could 
have been realized if they had not imposed their ideas of price on the 
market to begin with. 

The restriction of production contemplated under a marketing 
order due to smaller volume will inevitably increase cost per unit on 
the farm and in the plants, thus causing more harm than good to 
marketing. As a matter of fact, it would undoubtedly close many 
marketing outlets. 

The foregoing effects would undoubtedly mean the elimination of 
many small canners and may very well create a monopoly of the 
business by major canners 

Due to unrealistic pricing, which often ignores actual conditions 
and realities about the market for any particular product, many of 
the medium and larger sized canners would doubtless go into farming 
on their own for the purpose of a source of supply of raw product of 
fruits and vegetables for canning. This would eliminate many small 
farmers who depend on canning and freezing crops for their livelihood. 

According to Agriculture statistics, the bulk of primary fruits and 
vegetables for canning and freezing have remained nearer parity 
than almost any other crop. In other words, if left alone, the industry 
can very well take care of itself with greater advantage to farmers 
than the regimentation contemplated in this title IV. 

The bill imposes a tax on handlers, which means cooperative 
processors as well as independently owned companies, without their 
consent and we believe to the damage of the entire industry, which 
first and foremost would be farmers followed by processors, distribu- 
tors, retailers, and particularly the final consumer 
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With the exception of a few isolated instances, canners all over the 
country contract for their raw products from growers at a specified 
price prior to harvest, and in the case of vegetables, several months 
in advance of planting time. 

The canner-grower relationship and interest are very closely inter 
woven. Generally speaking, you will find growers dealing with 
the same canners over a long period of years. In many instances 
canners will advance the cost of fertilizer, seed, and other materials. 
In many instances they either secure a loan for growers through 
banks or advance them cash outright for production purposes. 

In addition to this, the canners by the very nature of the business, 
are compelled to invest many times the cost of raw products for 
processing operations, supplies such as cans, cases, and so forth, to 
say nothing of the tremendous investment in plant and equipment 

There are no gluts in raw products contracted to canners. If the 
vield is high, the canner will generally take the entire tonanage 


This may place him in a surplus position. The erop will have been 
saved, however, and will be stored in canners’ warehouses for late 
sale. The canner has the risk of marketing the finished product. 


Mr. Chairman, in the case of vegetables which are planted annually, 
the grower has a free choice. He will be approached by the canne1 
months before planting time with a contract and a price. 

If the grower is not happy about the conditions, he can and does 
refuse to grow. If this price does not satisfy the grower, he may 
then decide to leave the product In question our of his production 
program. This has had a tendency to stabilize canners’ prices to 
growers, keeping them on a level where both canners and growers 
can expect a reasonable profit 

The interests of canners and growers are so closely interwoven that 
they are practically in the same bed. As we have said before, the 
prices received by growers for raw products for canning has been at a 
higher level than almost all other crops. When we think about splitting 
a successfully operating industry such as this, in other words, splitting 
the grower and canner interest, we might very well be like the two old 
miners who, in the latter part of a long Alaskan winter, went cabin 
crazy and decided to divide their effects between them. One took 
the cook stove and the other the cooking utensils, and among their 
facilities they jointly owned a small boat. So nothing would do but 
that they cut the boat in two, which they did. 

We as grower-owned processing associations feel that one of the 
major answers to the marketing of fruits and vegetables for canning 
is the joint promotional efforts carried on among cooperatives and 
independently owned plants, in doing a better merchandising job, in 
producing higher quality at lower cost. Joint promotional efforts in 
which cooperatives and independent packers participate are applied 
to blue lake beans, sweet cherries, red sour cherries, and recently a 
new promotional merchandising program is being developed for purple 
plums. 

These activities are all voluntary on the part of the industry and are 
financed by the industry, and lastly, without any compulsion from 
Government or other interests. 

The National Canners Association is also carrying on a general 
promotional effort toward broader distribution of canned fruits and 
vegetables. Since we are already carrying a substantial financial 
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burden on these promotions, we certainly vould object stren iously 
to having additional costs imposed upon us 
While we as an industry have made amazing progress toward the 


reduction of cost and providing the consumer with high-quality 


products at low cost, greater stride s can be made in this dire ction both 


on the farms and in plants, provided, of 
to operate freely and to successfully market our products as we hav« 
in the past. 

This cannot be done under a restrictive ordet I know full 
that the members of our organization as wi 
marketing associations for whom I speak would be angry mad if we 


course, that we can continue 


las the other cooperative 


should have an orde r from the secretary ol Aor It ll in \\ | y l 
compelling us to allocati crops or to give quo 5 Lo ich growe! emb 
requiring him to reduce his production, notwithstanding the fact 
that we had been 1c fully marketing all he could prod 

Especially would this be true when he learned that he had to 
a substantial assessment per tone or pound for the ] lege of 
his production and increasing his cost. HH ld still be mo 
when he learned that this control scheme h: 1 impe 
association by outside interests and witho his or hi 
consent, I em quit sul that larmers growls or iu ri 
canners would have th an feel hat t I ( l 
ranted, uncalled for, undemocrati imnecessarv { 1o reat dam 
to everyone concern ad from the vrower thro h to the consume! 

Farm marketing is a major undertakings It require 
knowledge of mi rchandising evaluation of Various ] rkets, an in 
into consumer reaction to certain price lev Should a mar 
order be issued on a particular commodity d the results be a sab 
stantial rise in price, the commodity involve¢ yuld imn 
feel the keen competition of other similar commodities 

Once a consumer is driven away from a product because of ] 
level it is extrem¢ ly diffie ilt Lo gel hen aca in rested in the product 
even at a much lower pri You would think that a droy pri 
would bring them back almost immediately LO Cor ming the pro 


As much as 2 to 3 years are required to regain the momentum formerly 


enjoyed by a product which had bee! sensibly pri ed befor having 
been priced out of the market. It goes without saying that a market- 
ing order would be ineffective unless nposed nationwide on any 
commodity. To impose controls in one region would automatically 
shift the business to uncontrolled regions 

In effect, the marketing of our members’ products would be taken 
out of our hands and placed under the control of outside interest 
who most likely would have little or no knowledge of marketing or 
good merchandising program. We as grower-owned marketing 
associations feel that our marketing judgment and our knowledge of 
merchandising certainly should be far superior to that of an inexpe- 
rienced group of growers or the Secretary of Agriculture or any of 
his subordinates. We believe the same thing is true of the canning 
industry, generally. 

Cooperatives and indepe! dent canners borroy } luge sums of mon 
with which to carry on their operations of processing and marke 
Banks look largely to the judgment of management with which thi 


are familiar for sound business practices and a generally successful 
operation as a basis for their extension of credit 
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However, if banks should suddenly find that management of the 
canning industry, and again this includes cooperative processing and 
marketing associations, that a sizable part of the function of manage- 
ment had been given over to inexperienced groups or to some Govern- 
ment agency, it is very likely that many canners would find themselves 
withou i:unds with which to operate. 

The marketing of fruits and vegetables for the fresh market is as 
different as day is from night from that of the marketing of canned 
fruits and vegetables. Raw products for canning and freezing are 
not really sold until the consumer has taken them off the grocer’ 
shelf and has consumed them, and that the quality and price is suc h 
that the consumer will come back for more. 

It apparently is assumed that under this legislation the marketing 
of the raw product for canning and freezing ends at the grower’s 
truck’s tailgate. This is simply not true. 

The canning industry is an extremely valuable market outlet for 
growers of fruits and vegetables. It is a marketing system complete 
in itself from the farm to the consumer. The effect of the proposed 
legislation will be to throw two of the main segments of the system 
namely, growers and canners of fruits and vegetables—at one another’s 
throats. It has in it the seeds of disruption, antagonism, great loss 
to canners and growers alike. 

If this legislation is enacted, the date of its enactment will be later 
looked upon as the blackest day in the history of the canning industry. 
The growers whom it is supposed to benefit will doubtless be the most 
angry, Maleate, and disillusioned. By that time canners and 
growers will have endured and have virtually lived under a regimenta- 
tiofi and methods used by a police state far too long. Years would be 
required to clean up the wreckage and to get the ship back on its 
course. 

All we are asking is that we be left alone to continue to do a goed, 
successful marketing job. We sincerely hope that you will not enter- 
tain the idea of inflicting the straitjacket and the regimentation upon 
us contemplated in this legislation. In no sense of the word are these 
marketing orders adaptable to raw products for canning and freezing. 
We are sure that you will take a most careful and long look at the 
dangers to orderly and successful marketing that are involved. We 
most respectfully request that you report the bill unfavorably. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Snider. 

Have you any questions of Mr. Snider? 

Senator We.tker. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Welker. 

Senator Wrerxer. Mr. Snider, I am delighted to see you here 
before this committee. I am Senator Welker from Idaho, and I 
note that yeu operate in the great Northwest. I should say to you, 
sir, that I'am familiar with certain of your operations, especially the 
Eugene Fruit Growers’ Association at Eugene, Oreg. 

I have visited that plant. I know what great benefit you have given 
certain growers and the industry there. I will ask you if it isn’t a fact 
that you are identified with the Fruitland C ooperative in Fruitland, 
Idaho, which is the county where I live. That is a member, I think, of 
the 75 firms that compose the Northwest Canners Association. 

Mr. Sniper. Yes, Senator. 
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Senator WELKER. | would just like to Say for the benefit of the 
chairman and the record the Fruitland Cooperative has done an 
outstanding job in the community, in that area where I live. I 
know them intimately. 

I perhaps, Mr. Snider, will ask you some questions that are repeti- 
tious, but as I informed the chairman this morning, | have to go to 
another committee meeting. I want to ask you a question on section 
401, title IV, that most of you gentlemen are objecting to. I assum« 
that you feel that that section gives to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
regardless of political party, a tremendous amount of power. Is that 
so? 

Mr. SnNipER. Yes, sir 

Senator Wre._ker. That might well ruin your business and that of 
other canners? 

Mr. Snuwer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Weiker. | will ask you this question, Mr. Snider: Is 
there any benefit of appeal whi atsoever to a court of law in the event 
of an arbitrary or capricious ruling Be a Secretary of Agricultu 
regardless of political affiliation? 

Mr. Sniper. You would have to refer that question, Senator, to 
our attorney. I understand there is some type of appeal, but I cannot 
answer the question fully and he can. 

Senator WeLker. Can you tell me then, sir, whether or not there 
is an appeal to the court of law in the event of an arbitrary and 
capricious ruling by a Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Avustrern. There is in the « coaniiadion that we give you, 
Senator, a provision for court appeal. 

Senator WeLker. | am asking you about the bill. Is there any- 
thing in the bill that provides for an appeal? 

Mr. AusrerN. Not this bill, but this bill enacts that entire 28-page 
pamphlet that you have before you, sir, in that there is a court review 
provision, but it is only from things that can be unlawful and not 
authorized by the act. 

Since the act permits these control orders, there is in the judgment 
of the canning industry no adequate recourse to the courts. As far 
as I know no case has overruled the Secretary 

Senator WeLKeR. May I ask you this, sir: On any appeal that you 
might have under this legislation, could the appeal be tried de novo 
before the court, or do we go back to the fundamental rule that if a 
factual question was resolved against Mr. Snider and his group, that 
that would be sustained by the appellate court? 

Mr. AusterRN. You have stated it correctly, Mr. Senator. The 
determinations of the Secretary on those questions of fact such as 
allocations are not essentially reviewable. 

Senator Wetker. And if you had an arbitary and capricious ruling 
by any Secretary, you would be put out of business, out of court, and 
out of everything else; is that correct? 

Mr. AusTeRN. That is our apprehension 

Senator Weiker. I| take it that you Mr. Snider and your organiza- 
tion believe in a government of laws rather than a government of men. 

Mr. Sniper. Yes, sir. 

Senator We.kKer. And in the event of appeal, as has been related 
here by your counsel, no right to a court of law, it would be in effect a 
government of men but not of law, would it not? 
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Mr. Sniper. It is a government by regulation, as I understand it. 
In other words, authority granted by Congress to a branch of Govern- 
ment, and then we would be under the saddles imposed by that regula- 
tion. We wouldn’t have any recourse. 

Senator Weiker. Then you and | agree, Mr. Snider, because | 
believe there is too much power given to administrators, I don’t care 
whether they are Republicans or whether they be Democrats. 

I am a firm believer in the right to go to court and the right to an 
adjudication in a court that can take you life or take your property, 
but under such procedure as defined here by your able counsel, I go 
right back to the objection that I have made heretofore on several 
bills which, in my opinion, gave too much power to an administrative 
branch. 

Mr. Austern. Senator, I feel I ought to amplify your question 
because your point requires it. This is important to us in the matter 
of appeal. Sections 14 and 15, which deals with the appeal, requires 
that Mr. Snider, if he felt that the allocation made to him and his 
growers was unjustified, he must appeal to the Secretary. 

Once the Secretary rules, he does have the opportunity to file a 
petition in a court. 

But the $500 a day penalty begins to run from the time the Secre- 
tary rules against him, so that he would have to hazard the risk of 
being fined $50 to $500 per day all the time that the court proceeding 
was pending. For the smaller canner that is an insurmountable 
hazard. 

Senator WeL_ker. And it would also really amount to a curtailing 
of your production until you get an adjudication; and with the work- 
load of the Federal courts now all throughout the Nation, it might 
take a long and unreasonable time to have your case heard. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Snider. 

Mr. Sniper. May I add to that, please, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Sniper. Once this thing got into operation, there would be such 
a dislocation from one end of the country to the other that even before 
you got around to where you wanted to appeal, just untold harm would 
be done. 

I mean all of our planning in the past and our future planning would 
be completely upset because you wouldn’t know really what to plan 
depending on someone else to do your planning for you. 

The Cuarrman. Is the Blue Lake Packers a cooperative? 

Mr. Sniper. Yes, sir; it is. 

The CHarrmMan. Would you pay the same price for the beans 
the going market price—for the materials which you canned to the 
members? 

Mr. Sniper. Do you mean as is paid by cash canners? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. Would you pay the going price for what you 
received at the cannery? 

Mr. Sniper. Senator, do you mean at the time of delivery? 

The CHatRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Sniper. No, we don’t. 

The CHarrMan. You do not? 

Mr. Sniper. No. We advance about 50 percent of the cash market 
value for harvesting purposes, harvesting costs, and then we pay the 
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balance out as it comes into the treasury when we sell and ship the 
stuff. 

The CHarrMan. So that at the end of the season when the pack is 
shipped, then you return to each producer his pro rata share of the 
income? 

Mr. Sniper. He gets everything there is in it. 

The CHarrMan. We have quite a little bit of difficulty with some 
folks that think you should pay taxes on that money that belongs to 
the consumer before you give it to him. 

Mr. Sniper. Yes, | have encountered that 

The CHArrMaAN. It is very difficult. You do not know what he 
gets for his beans until the end of the season and the goods are sold 
to you, is that it? 

Mr. Sniper. We operate strictly on a nonprofit basis with every- 
thing going to the grower. 

The CHarrman. Of course. Thank you, Mr. Snider 

Senator WreLker. May I ask one question of Mr. Snider, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHArMAN. Senator Welker. 

Senator Wetker. In some aspects the farmer, the grower, might 
very materially be helped by your cooperative because the independent 
who pays cash for his beans or his cherries or whatever he can, he 
lays it out on the line; and on the other hand- you might see a sudden 
upsurge in the market price that would in the end give the grower 
substantially more profit than the man who pays cash for it at the 
market price. 

Is that a correct assumption? 

Mr. Sniper. It is. The only difference between our type of organi- 
zation and an independent is that we, the grower, deliver at the plant 
for a specified price on delivery. The privately owned canner then 
takes the risk of marketing, and carries that all through the season 
and the markets. 

In our case the grower delivers and with perhaps about half of what 
the commercial price is, and the grower takes the risk and the grower 
has the investment in plant and equipment. It is his risk. In the 
other case, it is the canners’ risk. 

Senator WELKER. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. The next witness, Mr. Austern. 

Mr. AustrrerN. Mr. Dodds. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Dodds, we are very glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Dopps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHArrMAN. We will listen to your statement on the subject. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. DODDS, VICE PRESIDENT, SCHUCKL & 
CO., INC, SUNNYVALE, CALIF., AND PRESIDENT, CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Dopps. Mr. Chairman and Senator Welker, my name is 
John E. Dodds, vice president of Schuck! & Co., Inc., Sunnyvale, 
Calif., and president of the Canners League of California whose 
members produce over 80 percent of the State’s canned fruit and 
vegetable pack. 

During the past 20 years the California production of canned fruits 
and vegetables has increased from about 30 million cases in 1934 to 86 
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million cases in 1958. In 1953 California production represented 25 
percent of the national pack of these items, excluding canned soups 
and specialties. This expanded output has resulted in ever-increasing 
acreage being utilized for the production of canning fruits and vege- 
tables and has been accompanied by favorable prices and profitable 
returns to growers. 

In voicing its opposition to the inclusion of canning crops under 
title [V of S. 3052, the California industry speaks with some 27 years 
of experience with various control schemes and marketing orders. 
Nearly every year since 1926 some form of crop regulation or control 
has been in effect for cling peaches which are grown and canned almost 
exclusively in California. 

Throughout this 27-year period, cling peach canners and growers 
have tried voluntary programs, programs under the AAA, and mar 
keting orders under the California Marketing Act. 

These programs have included almost every imaginable device for 
surplus control, including quotas to canners, fixed prices for both the 
fresh and canned production, stripping and pulling trees, to eliminate 
surplus, elimination of small-size fruit, and various other devices. 
Many of these marketing orders also included grade control and 
advertising and sales promotion programs jointly financed and con- 
trolled by canners and growers. 

Although California canners have participated in these programs, 
many do not recognize them as having been successful and the fact 
that again in 1954 the eling peach producers face a large surplus 
strongly indicates that these marketing orders have only continued to 
aggravate the condition they were designed to relieve. Elimination 
of fruit in surplus years has resulted in artificially changing a buyers’ 
to a sellers’ market, resulting in prices to growers that have en- 
couraged new plantings and made the problem of overproduction more 
acute from year to year. 

It is interesting to note that while the California pack of cling 
peaches increased from about 8,400,000 cases in 1934 to 16,975,000 in 
1952, the pack of Elberta peaches which have been uncontrolled 
increased from 406,000 cases in 1934 to 3,818,000 last year. 

The rigid control of any canning fruit or vegetable item such as 
that proposed in S. 3052 could impose serious hardship on the canning 
industry. It is imperative from the standpoint of economy of opera- 
tion for a cannery to operate at or near capacity. If limiting quotas 
or allocations to canneries were required under an order, the increased 
cost of processing could offset the advantages of the curtailment or 
completely bankrupt the operator. 

As an example of shifts in production which may occur under 
localized marketing orders, we cite the California experience with 
canned asparagus. A detailed recitation of this experience was 
presented by Mt. L. E. Neel, general manager of the Turlock Co- 
operative Growers, Inc., Modesto, Calif., before the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Agriculture on February 27, 1947. 

Production controls in California from 1934 to 1940 resulted i 
prices to growers suffic oo high to stimulate production in other areas 
of the United States. 

In 1940, when production control had effectively ended, California’s 
share of the United States production had shrunk from 89.1 percent 
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in 1934 to 51 percent in 194] Last year the State’s production was 
also 51 percent of the United States total 

poe ' : 

The CuarrMan. Has that reduction been partly due to vari 
Haven’t the green varieties been getting increasingly popular 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, they have, Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrMan. Does California still stick to the old white Co- 


lumbian strain? 

Mr. Dopps. California now produces large quantities ol the gree! 
asparagus. 

The CHatrmMan. Of the Washington strain? 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, sir. 


In recent years tomatoes have been one of California’s most 
portant canning crops and one which has never been controlled b 
marketing order. In 1934 the production of this commodity 
282,200 tons, or 19 percent of the national production of 1,425,700 
tons. Reference to this vastly expanded volume has already beet 
made on the chart presented to you earlier, and which, 1 elieve, is on 
the easel at the present time 

Tomatoes are a crop contracted in advance b the canners, and 


growers have commitments for their production in advances of the 
prowling season 

Gentlemen, the California canning industry has made tremendous 
efforts to increase the utilization of California tomatoes in the ex- 
pansion of production of new produc ts such as tomato sauce, tomato 
paste and tomato puree, and further experimentations on increased 
utilization are continuing 

Vast amounts of money have been spent for new processing equly 
ment and for improving physical properties of canning plants. Ex- 
tensive effort has been expended in developing more efficient methods 
of handling tomatoes from the field through the processing plant to 
reduce cost and assure the highest return possibli to the growers. 
Large sums have also been spent in advertising and promotion to 
expand markets and to educate consumers to new uses for tomato 
products. 

However, these efforts have been highly successful in the absence of 
controls as demonstrated by the fact that in 1953 California production 
was 1,425,600 tons or almost exactly the same as the total United 
States production 20 years ago. The State in 1953 accounted for 44 
percent of the national production. 

An increase of this magnitude would have been out of the question 
under controls designed to curtail the crop or to fix canner quotas 
to the discouragement of this expanded production 

The experience of California canners with crop curtailment schemes 
leads to the conclusion that while they may give temporary relief 
in the long run they stimulate the production of competing products 
at the expense of the controlled commodity, and perpetuate and 
aggravate problems of surplus production. 

There has been a driving force in the canning industry to expand 
markets for all canned fruits and vegetables. Vast sums have been 
spent by private firms and through the National Canners Association 
for research and market development. The industry is spending 
millions of dollars for advertising and promotional work to convince 
the distributor of the desirability of handling canned foods and to 
encourage the consumer to use them as a modern way of serving her 

44084 -54--pt. 2-20 
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family. Even the suppliers of materials, such as containers, are 
actively contributing to the educational work in this field. 

Once these seasonal crops are harvested, the canner assumes the 
full risk and responsibility for marketing them, and adequate crops 
produced without Government-sponsored control offer a powerful 
incentive for seeking and developing new and e — ‘d outlets. 

Furthermore, control programs cost money. The budget for admin- 
istering the Federal marketing order regulating California raisins was 
$66,000 in the 1952-53 season. This was increased to $70,000 for 
the 1953-54 year. Canners and growers in California are liable for 
a maximum charge of $1.20 per ton for administration of the State 
cling peach order, and obviously this expense must be included in 
the cost of canned peaches. 

No real justification oe in California for a broad regimentation 
of the canning industry by the Federal Government. It is true that 
the competitive position of individual canners changes from year to 
year depending upon promotional effort, efficiency, and quality of 
product 3ut if canners were to be placed under rigid controls of 
the quantity and quality of raw material they could use, little incentive 
would remain to expend energy and money for promotion and con- 
sumer education toward expanded markets 

Such controls, freezing competition, would protect the inefficient, 
discourage promotional effort, and expansion of packs and markets, 
and hamper the development of new products to the disadvantage of 
the grower, the canner, and the consumer alike. 

Consumption of canned fruits and vegetables, and the farm acreage 
required to produce the crops, have every opportunity to continue 
to increase so long as the canning industry is permitted to exercise 
unhampered its imagination and energy. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Dodds. Do you have any ques- 
tions, Senator Welker? 

Senator Weiker. | think not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donps. I would like to add just one comment, Mr. Chairman, 
that I think would be of interest to the committee. 

The CuHarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Dopps. We have had a marketing order in California covering 
raisins, and just about 2 weeks ago, one of the largest raisin processors, 
or fruit processors in the State, announced their intention to dis- 
continue handling raisins because of the difficulties they ran into 
under the Federal program. 

It means that the raisin producers lose all the vitality and promo- 
tional effort of that large fruit handler. 

Senator WeLkerR. May | interrupt? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, Senator Welker. 

Senator WeLker. Am I correct that is the Rosenberg Bros. in 
California, one of the largest processors in the world? I take it they 
not only pack raisins, but I believe they are involved in walnuts and 
other things too. 

Mr. Dopps. And rice and other commodities. That is right, sir. 

Senator Wreixer. I used to practice law there. That is how [ 
remember the name. 

To briefly summarize this matter: This matter becomes the law 
and you have an arbitrary ruling which any Secretary—we hope it 
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will never happen, of course—you have your fixed and valuable asset 
in your plant. 

If you cannot expand that plant to full production, you are going to 
go broke, isn’t that true? Or you go out on the consumer and if you 
are governed by this act, you simply cannot make it, and you close 
down your plant. Is that not a fair assumption? 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, it is, Senator. There are vast amounts of money 
invested in canning machinery, equipment, and facilities; and unless 
they can be operated at or near the capacity the cost per case in over- 
head expense soon becomes prohibitive. 

Senator Weiker. Of course, they are improving your machinery 
every day, as [ understand it. 

Mr. Dopps. That is correct, sir. 

Senator WELKER. And it is expensive, valuable machinery 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, it is. 

Senator WeLker. Thank you. 

The CHArRMAN. You are familiar with the use of section 32 money, 
are you not? . 

Mr. Dopps. No, I am not thoroughly familiar with it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuairman. Then you do not know whether that has been 
used to help the market for canned products from time to time, do 
you? If you are not familiar with it, you had better not try to 
answer the question 

Mr. Dopps. I am not familiar with it. 

The CuarrMan. I know it has been used to help the raisin grower 
from time to time. 

Mr. Dopps. Am I correct that the section 32 is used in the school- 
lunch program? 

The (CHAIRMAN. It is the money used for taking commodities, 
usually perishable commodities, and distributing them in the school- 
lunch program. 

Mr. Dopps. There have been some cling peaches that have been 
so used. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you. The next witness, please, Mr. 
Austern. 

Mr. Austern. Mr. Cumming. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Cumming. You come from up in my country. 

Mr. Cumminea. There is a lot of snow up there right now too, Mr 
Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, you got a little extra the other day. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD T. CUMMING, PRESIDENT, CURTICE 
BROS. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mr. Cumminc. Mr. Chairman, my name is Howard T. Cumming. 
I am the president of Curtice Bros. Co., a medium-sized canner and 
freezer of vegetables from New York State. I have been in this 
business all my life, and have appeared before congressional commit- 
tees on this same subject in the past, the last time being in 1947 

The intent of title I1V,S. 3052, has been clearly described by Mr. 
Austern. I shall therefore limit my reference to it to several specific 
points which I hope to make. 
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Let there be no misunderstanding as to the impact of this proposed 
legislation on processed, and partic ularly canned, fruits and vegetables. 
Whereas the bill exe epts “canned or frozen fruits and vegetables,’ ’ it 
specifically applies to frsita and vegetables for canning. 

For all practical purposes it might just as well cover processed fruits 
and vegetables. If the principal raw material of a canner is to be 
subject to control by an agency other than himself, his business is 
under the control of that agency. 

While many things go into the manufacture of a can of peaches or 
peas, there are at least four essentials: An equipped canning plant, 
the peas or peaches, the cans, and the labor. Control any one and 
you control the business. 

It calls for no proof to understand that the supply of cans, for 
example, the quality of cans and the price of cans may determine the 
success or failure of any canner. Likewise the supply of fruits and 
vegetables, the quality of fruits and vegetables, and the price of fruits 
and vegetables can influence aad does influence the scope of the 
canning industry. Let no one be deceived as to the impact of this 
bill on the supply of this essential food product by the text when it 
excludes canned and frozen fruits and vegetables. In covering as it 
does fruits and vegetables for canning, it positively controls the very 
industry itself. 

The proponents of this bill understand this fact and therefore must 
believe that the agencies set up by it are qualified to direct the canning 
industry better than the canners are themselves. Let’s take a look at 
some features of the canning industry and try to appraise the relative 
ability of a canner and grower committee to direct a successful canning 
business. 

A canner may—and this is true of the great majority of canners 
operate in a restricted area, perhaps one State. His output, however, 
is in competition with the output of the entire country. The cost 
of his canned tomatoes must be such that he can sell and compete 
with canned tomatoes from all over the United States. The growers 
in his area may believe—and very sincerely so—that their tomatoes 
should bring, let’s say, $25 per ton. 

The canner knows that if he pays that price he can’t possibly sell 
the tomatoes and stay in business. Therefore, there has to be nego- 
tiated price, and one that permits both to prosper. If no such price 
is determined, then one or the other goes out of the tomato business. 
This is as it should be. But if either the canner or grower solely 
determines the price factors—and under this bill the supply, the size, 
and the grade would be controlled—there is the risk, in fact the cer- 
tainty, of failure. 

How many tomatoes, peas, and pears shall be grown for canning, 
the size, the grade, and amount to be canned must be determined by 
the combined judgment of grower, processor, distributor, and consu- 
mer. The minute we set the stage arbitrarily to foster the self- 
interest of one of these gr oups we destroy the operation. As a matter 
of fact, it is in the canner’s interest to pay the highest grower prices 
he can ‘pay and remain in business. A prosperous grower is one of a 
canner’s greatest assets. 

It is sometimes maintained that marketing agreements and orders 
are employed for the marketing of some fresh fruits and vegetables 
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and therefore they are equally adaptable to canned fruits and vege- 
tables. That is not so. 

It is true the canning industry is one of the major outlets for the 
growers of fruits and vegetables. It is one of the major pipelines 
between the grower and the consumer. In many important respects 
it differs from the business of the produce dealers who are the growers’ 
other principal pipeline. 

We must plan in advance. We, in the canning business, have a 
very high fixed investment in plant and highly specialized equipment 
It runs from $0.75 to $1 per case, while the average selling price of a 
case of vegetables would be in the vicinity of only $3. We use very 
costly containers in relation to the paper, cloth, and wood that prod- 
uce dealers use. We invest heavily in the growers’ operations when 
we supply seed, fertilizer, and other supplies 

We often do much of the growers’ trucking and often supply his 
harvesting labor. This canning pipeline is a very costly and compli- 
cated one compared to that of the produce dealer. It calls for a 
tremendous and hazardous investment and the greatest skill and 
experience to run it successfully. We maintain that our business, 
through the control of our principal raw material, should not be sub- 
jected to the control of others. This bill will subject us to new 
hazards which we may not weather. 

An important difference between the marketing of fresh and proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables may be seen in the relative importance of 
brand. While it is true some few fruits and vegetables are branded, 
there are not very many Blue Gooses and Sunkists. On the other 
hand, anyone can start with Del Monte, Libby, Green Giant and 
compile a long list of well-known brand names used on canned food. 
These brands have been established at great cost Thev represent a 
very big investment and one which requires constant protection. | 
can think of no way to more effectively destroy the valuable goodwill 
of established brands than to jeopardize the supply of the item 
advertised. 

To deprive a successful advertiser of absolute control over the 
volume he may produce, the quality he may make and the price he 
may charge is to threaten his position in the market. This bill, 
which provides a system whereby the volume of canned foods shall 
be manipulated by altering grower prices rather than by measuring 
consumer wants, can backfire on both growers and canners disas- 
trously. 

This bill aims to set up a control-of-supply mechanism that will 
increase growers’ prices. It obviously in that case will increase the 
price the consumer pays for a can of corn or peaches. ‘This is frankly 
admitted. Price increases will turn away some customers. No one 
can positively prove at just what point consumers will refuse to buy 
canned foods. 

But it is a known fact that as the price goes up, the volume declines; 
and that the prices of canned foods are highly sensitive. It is obvious 
to any observer in a supermarket. Grocers not only split nickels, 
but they split pennies, when they price canned foods. 

Two cans for 19 cents and two for 39 cents is common pricing 
practice. The lower the price can be kept and everyone concerned 
with the growing, canning, and distribution make a living, the more 
will be sold. 
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All of us, including the grower, want our business to grow; and the 
lowest possible price consistent with economic success will insure 
that growth. 

Free competition at all levels insures the prices of canned food 
being sound. The fact that this industry has grown tremendously 
would seem to suggest that those engaged in it have liked it. No 
one has been forced to grow fruit and vegetables for canning. 

So, regardless of the claims of some groups of growers, there have 
been in the past and there are today, enough others to support a very 
vigorous and healthy canning and freezing industry. 

Marketing orders are not required to salvage growers unless per- 
chance it be a limited number of submarginal ones. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Ausrern. Mr. Ratzesberger. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS RATZESBERGER, JR., PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS 
CANNING CO., HOOPESTON, ILL. 


Mr. Rarzesspercer. I will make my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, Senator Welker, my name is Louis Ratzesberger, J1 
1 am president of the Illinois Canning Co. of Hoopeston, Ill., a past 
president of the Illinois Canners Association and immediate past 
president of the National Canners Association. 

Canners have on 10 occasions testified in opposition to legislative 
proposals to permit Federal marketing orders on canning crops. In 
company with other canners I again ask that canning crops not be 
included under this complicated control order. 

My company has been in operation in canning sweet corn since 
1878. We have increased our production and distribution of canned 
corn almost exclusively under our own brands. In 1937 we began 
canning tomatoes and in 1938 added asparagus. 

We maintain that by contracting with the farmer for the produce 
from a definite number of acres at an agreed-upon price—in advance 
of the planting of the crop—and then by marketing the canned product 
under our brand names we are already performing the function which 
Federal legislation on marketing orders is aimed at accomplishing. 

Mr. Chairman, the marketing responsibilities of the canner are 
entirely different from those of the fresh fruit and vegetable handler. 
The canned product is largely a manufactured product with all the 
emphasis on brand names encountered in the distribution and promo- 
tion of manufactured products. Competitive positions of individual 
canners vary from vear to year, as the consumer responds t o the 
individual canner’s brand promotion, efficiency, and quality of prod- 
uct. If a canner’s output were to be limited by controls on the 
quantity and quality of his raw material, there would be no incentive 
to expand production, promote his product or to compete for a larger 
share of the consumer market. This freezing of the current com- 
petitive picture would protect the inefficient and hamper the efficient. 

Because of the freedom to expand operations under our own brand, 
my company has labored diligently to improve the quality of our 
products and add new items such as tomatoes and asparagus. 

This has involved the expenditure of a considerable amount of time, 
effort, and money in improving the quality of raw product, increasing 
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the efficiency of our factory facilities and advertising and promoting 
the distribution of our branded products 

We consider this expenditure a “ood investment because the futur 
of our brands is largely in our own hands. 

If the controls contemplated in S. 3052 were imposed upon us we 
would have no reason to expect an increase in our business but rathe1 
a decline as consumers shift to uncontrolled items. Canned items 


I are 
in intense competition with each other for the consumer’s dollar 
If the price of one canned commodity is artificially increased in price 
consumers will shift to competitive items. For instance, the incres 


in the price for canned citrus juices which would result from controls 
on citrus juice production and would bring about consumer shifts to 


LS¢ 


pineapple juice, tomato juice, or other competitive items. This 
would only aggravate the existing problem. 

In fact if we had been operating under marketing orders since they 
were first proposed in 1934, it is unlikely that we would not be canning 
tomatoes and asparagus and that our volume of canned corn would 1 
be at its present volume The production of these items that exis 
in 1934 would no doubt have been allocated to canners on some |] 
torical basis and our company would have shared proportionat 
which in the case of tomatoes and asparagus would have been ze 

Mr. Chairman, in my testimony in 1947 | referred to the asparagus 
industry in Illinois. In 1935, Illinois packed 96,000 cases; in 1945 
396,000. The 1935 pack Was 35.5 Lage pr ft th total United States 
pack; the 1945 pack was 8.9 percent of the total. For 1958. the Uh 
nois pack totaled 564,000 cases or 12% percent of the United 
total 

| think that chart that we have up there shows the shift C 
fornia used to have the bulk of it and the in¢ ise has been in ul 


Northwest, Illinois, Michigan, and Jersey 

In 1934 the United States total pack of asparagus was 2,149,000 cases 
whereas the total has been at least double that figure since 1946 

Most of that increase has developed in sections such as Illinois 
which prior to 1934 had contributed little or none to the national 
total. This shift in producing areas resulted at least in part from tl 
use of marketing orders in California while the balance of the country 
was free to expand. 

Our opposition to marketing controls is not prompted by a lack of 
svmpathy for the grower’s position. Other canner witnesses ha‘ 
shown or will show that price paid for canning crops compares very 
favorably with what the growers receive for other crops In fact 
we canners must be competitive in order to contract the acreag 
In the case of suc h crops as swee t corn, peas and tomatoes the farme! 
can easily pass up these crops and plant something else. In fact, h 

can do this on rather sbort notice and does so without any great 
inconvenience to himself. 

In the case of my own company, our field department furnishes 
our approximately 400 growers with many services beyond bare price 
terms of the contract. 

We furnish our sweet corn seed at less than cost, make soil tests 
without charge, arrange for proper fertilizer and for the most part 
finance the cost of fertilizer, seed and harvesting costs and pay for the 
crop promptly upon delivery. We also provide insect control facilities 
without cost to the grower. In recent years canners have promoted 
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the development of a mechanical corn picker which has materially 
reduced harvesting costs. 

Mr. Chairman, in consideration of the canner contract offering a 
price which the grower can accept or reject before the crop is planted, 
the many services furnished by the canner, early payment for the crop 
and an assured home for the crop, I can see no occasion for super- 
imposed controls on the canners’ operations such as proposed in 8S. 
3052. The growers’ interests and needs are well considered in the 
canners’ program and no need for this type of control for the canning 
industry has been demonstrated. 

Of my own knowledge, the views of other Illinois canners coincide 
with my own on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, we are emphatically opposed to this type of legisla- 
tion and respectfully urge you to reject it as the Congress has on 10 
previous occasions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Ratzesberger. I was interested 
in your reference to a mechanical cornpicker for sweet corn. 

Mr. Rarzesspercer. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. Does it husk or partially husk the corn? 

Mr. Rarzespercer. No, snaps it off the stalk. 

The ape Then it is husked at the plant? 

Mr. Rarzesspercer. Right, and efforts are being made, have been 
somewhat a to date, on asparagus harvesters in California. We are 
trying to get the machinery manufacturer in our own section to do it 
and we have hopes that that will develop at some time. If it does that 
will be a great boom to that industry. 

The CuarrMan. I think so. How would it work? 

Mr. RarzesperGer. In view of the developments that have been 
made in harvesting other crops I would be the last one to say it could 
not be done and I think it will be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions? 

Senator Weiker. No questions. 

Mr. Austern. Mr. Hipke. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hipke. 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT J. HIPKE, SECRETARY, A. T. HIPKE & 
SONS, INC., NEW HOLSTEIN, WIS. 


Mr. Hiexe. Mr. Chairman, Senator Welker, my name is Gilbert J. 
Hipke of A. T. Hipke & Sons, Inc., New Holstein, Wis., secretary of a 
canning and farming corporation founded in 1898 by my father, who 
still serves as president at 81 years of age and is active in the organiza- 
tion at this time. 

I have had the honor to serve as president of the Wisconsin Canners’ 
Association which leads the Nation in the production of canned corn. 

Throughout all these years our company has been actively engaged 
in the growing and processing of canned vegetables and fruit. Our 
principal products have been peas, corn, and apples, although pres- 
ently we are confining our operations to peas, lima beans, and apples. 
It has been our experience that in the processing of these various crops 
our grower relations have at all times been most harmonious and happy 
to the extent that at no time were wer required to resort to other means 
for getting our required raw produce for processing. 
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At various times throughout these many years the question has 
been brought up that there should be some control or marketing order 
to the extent that a governmental agency should direct the handling 
and pricing of raw products for canning. At no time have we found 
any of our growers, or for that matter few growers within the State of 
Wisconsin, of the opinion that there was need for any marketing order 
or regulation of this type which would in effect be a regimentation. 

We opposed the purposes of bill S. 3052. Growers throughout our 
area are operating on a program whereby they have the option of 
accepting or rejecting our future growers’ contract which specifies 
costs of services as well as price for raw aaknate and the growers are 
under no circumstances compelled to sign these contracts unless they 
find them acceptable. 

In the growing of our canning crops we find it necessary to own and 
maintain a very extensive ane elaborate planting and harvesting 
equipment used in the planting, treating, and | harvesting of canning 
crops for our growers. For the use of this equipmen t the growers ar 
required to pay a service fee whic ich 1 is approximately 75 percent of the 
actual expense, while if they were required to provide themselves with 
all this equipment necessary for the purpose of seeding, planting, 
treating, and harvesting of canning crops they would find in the ma- 
jority of cases that the cost weuld be beyond their means and they 
would be unable to avail themselves of this income. 

If the control of the quality and quantity of our own raw material 
is taken away from the canner, he would then have no incentive and 
no reason to provide seed, fertilizer, seed treatment, farm labor, and 
other necessities for the handling of the crop for the reason that hy 
would be at the mercy of some outside group or departmental offic 
to determine his allocation. 

The matter of supplying farm help as canners do today in most 
instances is very important and must necessarily be arranged a long 
time in advance of planting and harvesting time. We are today in 
very short supply of agricultural help. It may be inte resting to note 
in this connection that 150 years ago in this country we had 85 percent 
of our people employed in agricultural pursuit while today we have 
a mere 14 percent. 

In view of this very reduced number of people employed in agricul- 
ture, we have demonstrated the resourcefulness of this country in the 
production of food in times of emergency and normal times as well 
It demonstrates that free enterprise is still the motivating force and 
the canning industry has been very effective to the end that they have 
produced ample food at all times at a minimum cost. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, representing its fruit and vegetable division, I would like to state 
that we of this division are not endorsing a program of this type which 
regiments agriculture and which will definitely be to its detriment, 
but we are making every effort to make the agricultural industry self- 
supporting and so constituted that it will be able to carry its own 
particular assignment. 

Throughout our many years of canning operation we have been 
compelled to change from year to year the acreage plante d to various 
canning crops and feel that we are in best position to do so because 
whatever prices we receive for our commodity will in a large measure 
determine as to whether or not it is profitable to continue on an 
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expansion program in any item. It is definitely essential that re- 
sponsibility for the contracting of production, processing and sale of 
any items in the food line should rest with the individual canner and 
not be handled by other parties who have no knowledge of canned 
food marketing. 

However, mandatory orders, imposed and administered by growers 
alone, would remove from free bargaining every aspect of canning 
crop planning and procurement. It would hamper the canner and 
give to one party control over acreage contracting, quality and grade 
of raw material, as well as put inspection and grading under the 
grower control alone. 

The canner has the largest investment in the finished product, and 
he carries all of the risks following packing, he knows about canned 
food merchandising, yet he is to have control of his own production 
taken away from him. Administration by groups of growers alone 
is authorized by this proposal. 

These controls by compulsory order may be imposed without the 
canner’s consent, yet he is to be assessed for the costs of their operation 
by private groups—the large sums exacted are not subject to con- 
gressional supervision—and these assessments may continue in- 
definitely wholly apart from price levels or production. 

Mr. Chairman, promotion of canned food marketing is the canner’s 
job. To assess him for continual and costly marketing research 
programs, imposed and run by others, is meaningless. As was said 
earlier, one might as well turn over to cottongrowers the design and 
selling of women’s dresses on the theory that cotton is used to make 
thern. 

The CHAIRMAN, They would come well below the knees if they 
had anything to do with it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Hipxe. As a closing reminder to the members of this com- 
mittee, | wish to state that in the days of our fathers and forefathers 
it was the custom to put up the winter’s food supply in the form of 
barrels of apples, potatoes, salt pork, and various dried fruits, while 
today our families throughout the country are enjoying the best of 
processed foods at dll times at their convenience at a very reasonable 
price. All these good things are the fruits of free enterprise in its 
true sense. Let us keep it so. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Hipke. That is a very good 
statement. 

Senator We_ker. May I have a question? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Welker. 

Senator Weikxer. Mr. Hipke, you say you live at New Holstein, 
Wis.? 

Mr. Hirexe. That is right, sir. 

Senator We.ker. Is that one of the sites of one of your plants? 

Mr. Hiexe. We have but one plant. 

Senator WeLker. Is that at New Holstein? 

Mr. Hipxr. Yes, sir. 

Senator We.ker. Where is the major portion of your produce 
received from? Is it received from that immediate area? 

Mr. Hipexe. Yes. I think if you will just take a.look at Wiscon- 
sin, you cannot go very far and not be in the next fellow’s backyard. 
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Senator WeLker. You stated a moment ago that your plant for 
many, many years has had very fine grower relations. 

Mr. Hipxe. Yes, indeed. We have, sir. 

Senator WeLker. As a matter of fact, you are State senator from 
your great State. 

Mr. Hipxe. Not at the present time. 

Senator WeLker. You have been? 

Mr. Hipxke. Yes, sir. 

Senator WeLker. Your grower relationship has been such that you 
have been delegated to represent other canners and, by virtue of the 
canners, I take it, growers from your great area there also 

Mr. Hipxe. I have, Senator, to this extent: that 1 am represent- 
ing the canning industry, the fruit industry, and the Farm Bureau 
Federation and organizations of that type 

Senator WeLKerR. But if your philosophy prevails you feel you are 
representing the growers, too. 

Mr. Hipeke. | definitely do feel that because I am a grower. 

Senator Weiker. Yes. Thank you very much, Mr. Hipke. 

The CHarrMAN. Thank you. 

Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, Senator Welker 

The CHatrMAN. We understand that you come from Senator 
Welker’s hometown. 

Mr. Moss. I do—or he comes from my town—either one. In the 
aspects of my remarks, Senator, I am taking a little different point 
from the other gentlemen whose testimony you have heard. 


STATEMENT OF F. M. MOSS, VICE PRESIDENT AND MANAGER, 
IDAHO CANNING CO., PAYETTE, IDAHO 


Mr. Moss. My name is F. M. Moss. I am vice president and 
manager of the Idaho Canning Co., an Idaho corporation, of Payette, 
Idaho. This company owns and operates a plant in Payette, Idaho, 
and Nyssa, Oreg. My company processes principally canned corn. 

This company has been in business since 1903, starting from an 
infant business with a capacity of a few hundred cases of processed 
foods in any one season to the point now where it packs several 
hundred thousand cases from several thousand acres of land in an 
irrigated growing area in southwestern Idaho and eastern Oregon 
This company was, to my knowledge, the first company in the West 
that processed sweet corn The history of its operations follows the 
usual pattern of struggling companies—grower and canner struggling 
together. The capital risked by the few pioneers proved very unfor- 
tunate insofar as returns for risking this capital for some 33 years. 
In other words, its processing operation was not too successful. 

However, in time and through experimentation, it was determined 
that the area was adaptable to the growing of sweet corn for canning 
purposes. In this experimentation, it was also necessary to prove 
that the crop could be grown profitably to the farmers in competition 
with other crops in order that a justifiable return might be paid 
them for their efforts. The question of quality of the crops grown 
in this area and markets was significant, due to the distance of con- 
suming markets and high transportation costs, which had to be 
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absorbed if we were to remain competitive with other areas producing 
this product. 

In the beginning, a small experiment of some 350 acres, with 
approximately 30 growers forming the nucleus of our experiment, 
produced a few thousand cases of finished products. Expansion was 
only through a very slow return as markets had to be developed and 
continuous effort devoted to increasing the yield per acre in order 
that the farmer might be justified in continuing his cooperation 
through an adequate dollar return per acre for the efforts expended 

As time went on and up to the year 1941 the available acreage in 
our area was sufficient to extend the operation over some 2,000 acres 
and then through the impetus of war we were required to make all- 
out effort in order to meet with the requirements through 1946 of 
the Army and the consuming public as our part in helping to feed 
the Nation. 

About the year 1934 in the vicinity of eastern Oregon what is 
known as the Owyhee project was brought into being through the 
reclamation department spending a sum of $21 million in building 
a dam for water storage and irigation purposes covering a vast area 
of sagebrush land of some 200,000 acres. This area was contiguous 
to our operation al Payette, Idaho, where we already had plant 
facilities. Naturally in bringing in a new development of such type 
of land and the birth of a new area took considerable time for settle- 
ment. Many crops were tried and many heartaches and disappoint- 
ments were met. 

A further survey of this area and project and the possibilities of 
further expansion encouraged us. As time went on and after some 
5 or 6 years in the development a this area the land soon became in a 
fertile condition which we felt was sufficient to grow our crops. More 
people came to the land. More diversification was brought in and has 
prospered since that time until this 1 project in the expanse of some 20 
years from its inception did return to growers this past year over 
$16 million which im itself justified the venture of reclamation and 
provided homes for many hundreds of families. 

In the year 1947, we concluded to enter this area at a considerable 
fixed investment with the hope that we in turn should receive a fair 
profit for our efforts, building a processing plant to provide a market 
for the products of this vast growing community. Naturally this 
required more acreage and more farmers and the result has been from 
a small beginning of some 350 acres that the company now requires 
some 4,000 to 5,000 acres annually for this 1 crop alone produced 
from some 350 farms. 

We could only accomplish this result by returning to the farmer a 
fair return and as good a dollar per acre as any other crop grown and 
which has become a very competitive undertaking. This is well 
known by the tremendous tonnage of sugar beets, potatoes, onions, 
seed, and the dairy industry comprising the production in this area. 

The company well knew that it would be necessary to build this 
producing area through expert knowledge, experimentation, assisting 
in financing of fertilizer, seed, some equipment, and other items to 
make possible growing more tons per acre and also in producing a 
higher quality of crop im order for us to successfully compete not only 
with the products mentioned but to enjoy the markets requiring a 
higher grade of merchandise and to offset transportation and freight 
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charges and distances to market from the area in which we are located. 
The results have proven that this development could not have been 
reached unless all of these things were accomplished. 

It is also well known that it has been the past history every food 
processor is confronted with the problem of financing primarily due 
to the fact that on a one-season crop contracting, preparing land, 
seeding, and cultivation is done far prior to the time of harvest. A 
processor is further subjected to the vagaries of the markets, the eco- 
nomic conditions, and the hazards attendant to overproduction and 
underconsumption. Aside from being kept solvent with the hopes of 
return and continued growth of his business within the area in which 
he operates, he has a manufacturing problem as to the cost based upon 
his fixed investment, his volume of operations, his overhead hazards. 

Mr. Chairman, any success that our company and our growers have 
enjoyed has been built upon the theory of a great production per area 
and the high quality necessary attendant thereto, to successfully re- 
tain his markets. Through this cooperative theory = with con- 
tinual application of technical research and assistance in production 
through such institutions as the National Canners oot iation and 
the theory of paying a higher price for a better product there ‘by return- 
ing to the grower the maximum for the best crop produced, has been 
in our opinion the proof in any measure of any success we have 
achieved. 

In addition to the building of this industry and providing a market 
for sweet corn for several thousand acres in our area there has also 
been a further benefit to the growers in the use of byproducts for 
feeding of livestock and thereby increasing and building other remun- 
erative operations for these growers. In other words, it has been a 
method where a new country has been born, pioneers have reclaimed 
land, and foods have been furnished the Nation without the necessity 
of controls and marketing orders. 

Mr. Chairman, we want to inject at this point clearly the necessity 
of quality in the products we receive from the grower and as suggested 
previously that technical research and assistance to the grower as 
well as building tonnage per acre unit has been the policy of this 
company in the years past to induce our growers to expand with us 
and has received through this method satisfactory returns as compared 

to all other competitive crops in the area in which we operate. 

It has occurred to us that the theory of marketing orders wherein 
an allocation of acreage and/or determination of time, condition of 
crop, and amounts that could be controlled by special order would 
defeat the purpose to which we have built our busmess and provided 
a market for the growers’ products. 

In my simple language and thinking it is not conceivable to me, or 
I should say to anyone with experience in this business, that a man 
on the farm producing the crop has sufficient time to learn and to 
absorb the technical procedure required in processing of canned foods. 
That there must be a time of harvest, the quantity of harvest, and 
the quality of harvest to accomplish these results is best known to 
the canner himself. Common sense would dictate that it would be 
impossible to continue in an area where competing crops are grown 
that any farmer would grow a crop for any concern in which it was 
not profitable to a grower. It seems very clear to me that any oudadans 
industry cannot continue in business without a source of supply and 
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must justify his position by paying his growers a just return. Our 
past records over the many years have proven that this method of 
operation has justified its position that our country has grown, that 
our farmers have prospered, and further it is our contention that 
under marketing orders such as is proposed in title 1V of Senate bill 
3052 would so alter our position that we could not continue to stay 
in business. 

In the processing of sweet corn, which is a perishable crop, the 
product cannot be stockpiled. If it cannot be canned when it is 
available it must be dumped or destroyed. Therefore the time 
element is all important and must be controlled by the canner himself. 
Further, we are of the connien under this marketing order that if it 
was left to the grower to bring in this particular crop and in the 
condition in which it grows, a serious problem would develop in the 
matter of surpluses of low grades by which the market is destroyed 
and the eventual return to the growers would have to be lessened, 
both interested parties thereby defeating a purpose. 

Our records and procedures are an open book. Our growers have 
prospered, our community has developed. We have provided a mare 
ket for labor and have our contribution in taxes, community in schools 
and all other contributions to the Nation and to its economy. It is 
inconceivable to us that it should be the intent of Congress and its 
Members and to the farm people producing the crops for the canning 
industry in any way to stop this theory of growth and expansion. 

However, it is perfectly plain that had “these controls of canning 
crops been in effect we never could have done the job of developing 
the canning industry in our area and developing a market for our grow- 
ers. The allocation of acreage would have left us in a stifled position. 

Mr. Chairman, in this presentation I am also speaking for our com- 
petitors in southwestern Idaho and eastern Oregon who have similar 
problems and who have assisted in the growth of this area from the 
few 300 to 400 acres which our company pioneered to a market for 
the growers of over 15,000 acres of sweet corn in the past 10 years 
and providing returns to that area of millions of dollars. This we 
feel could not have been accomplished had there been a marketing 
order as proposed and which may be projected in your thinking of 
any further development in an area that is still potentially great and 
must, through the migration of population, already shown in our 
western area to have justifiable requirements for the generations to 
come. 

The Cuairnman. Thank you, Mr. Moss. Are there any questions? 

Senator Tuyg. No questions. 

The CHarrMaAn. Senator Welker? 

Senator Weiker. Mr. Chairman, I think it is an honor and privi- 
lege for me to interrogate this witness, because I have known him all 
the years of my life up to now; and when he stated to the chairman 
that this was a pioneer institution and a great institution, he put it 
very mildly indeed. 

| would like to ask you, Mr. Moss, whether it is not a fact that the 
Idaho Canning Co. is solely a home-owned and small-business concern? 

Mr. Moss. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator WeLKER. You have related before Senator Thye came in, 
the struggle that your little enterprise had from the 300 acres to the 
point where you and other canners are using better than 15,000 acres 
That is a correct assumption? 
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Mr. Moss. Yes, sir 

Senator WELKER. I am going to repeat some of this, because 1 want 
Senator Thye to be acquainted with it 

Senator Tuye. I am terribly sorry I was detained in my office. I 
had committed myself to a 2 o'clock appointment, and before | had 
completed that two other gentlemen came and were waiting to see me 

For that reason I was delayed, and I am exceedingly sorry, because 
I had set this day aside in order that I could acquaint myself with the 
problems and also the recommendations of the various persons repre- 
senting the canners. You are a very important segment of the agri 
cultural economy. You are doing a remarkable business of advancing 
the packing of food that would otherwise be highly perishable, and you 
are putting it in condition so that it is not perishable and can be put 
on anyone’s table. 

Senator Wreiker. Thank vou, Senator Thye I shall probably go 
into the matter so that I can bring out some points that | am pet 
sonally acquainted with because I have, as I say, known Mr. Moss 
all these years, beer acquainted with his operatio 


Now, Mr. Moss, | would Like to ask if th is isn’t a fact ‘| at in the 


1 ¢.] 1} : 
area that we live in, in the wonderful Pavette Vallev that vou and 


your company have done so much te develop ; it not a fact that 
the corngrower is the receiver of the first cash crop? 

Mr. Moss. That is correct, sir 

Senator WreLker. And that is of great advantage to many of ow 


people m our area? 

Mr. Moss. Most growers are like canners They are always 
pretty low in funds at a certain time of the year, you understand 

Senator WeLkrErR. Now, Mr. Hipke, spoke a moment ago of a fine 
grower-packer relationship with his concert I would like to ask 
you whether or not in the history of vour concern in the contracts 
that you have with your growers, whether or not you have ever 
sued a grower or a grower has ever sued you 

Mr. Moss. Not Lo my knowlede i) all my years of business We 
never have had to or they have never had to do that to us 

Senator WeLker. Mr. Moss, vou have related to the committee 
certainly a most interesting story ol free ente rprise and risk capital 
I can say to you, and I think it is the truth, that | remember your 
concern as a very, very small concern with a very limited amount of 
production, and now is it a fact that you now produce for nationwide 
distribution one of the greatest trade names in corn known to the 
corn industry; namely, the famous Sun Valley pack? 

Mr. Moss. That happens to be our trade name Thank you 

Senator WreLKER. You are a little bit reluctant to answer my 
questions; but I want to say to you, sir, that | am very proud of you 
and your concern, and | am proud of Sun Valley corn and Sun Valley 
pac k. 

Senator Tuysr. If the Senator will yield just for a second, the two 
of us can rightfully be proud ol the Ce mpanies that eure packing in 
our respective States, and the are both present m the room this 
afternoon. If you were pressing for any specific commitment, 
Senator, then I would have to press for the same commitment on 
the Green Giant and Minnesota Valley canners 

Senator WreLKmsR. I want to say to my distinguished colleague 
that I am familiar with the Green Giant pack, and they, too, are 
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entitled to the honor that Mr. Moss and Sun Valley are entitled to. 

Senator Tyr. I would say as far as Sun Valley is concerned, that 
Senator Welker and myself are both justly proud of the organizations 
that we are privileged to have in our respective States. You are 
packing in other areas of the United States, and you are serving the 
producers in that area in a most commendable manner. ‘There are 
other packs in other areas of the country that serve the producers 
in these areas, and | am just being a little bit on the side of trying to 
take credit for what we have in Minnesota. 

Senator Weiker. I am delighted to get vour observation. 

Senator Taye. Let me introduce you two gentlemen. Senator, 
this is John McGovern of the Minnesota Valley in Minnesota. 

Mr. McGovern. I want to tell the Senator that we are one of his 
constituents, too, because we also pack at Buhl, Idaho. 

Senator WeLiker. Very fine. 

Mr. Moss. But I believe the point the honorable Senator wished 
to bring out was 

Senator Toys. I appreciate that. Senator Welker and I are just 
having a little bit of fun ebout our two companies of which we are 
both proud. That was the reason for the colloquoy between us. 

Senator Wreixer. Before Senator Thye entered the room, you testi- 
fied to the vast development of what is known as the Owyhee project, 
which the Senator from Idaho happens to own a sizable bit of land on 
and has also dealt with, and he has brought corn to your factory, and 
he has been satisfied. 

I want you to tell the committee of the condition of the site at 
Owyhee project prior to the bringing in of the water on that project 
and to the fact that you and other canners—namely, Fruitland 
Co-op and possibly one or two others in Oregon and near there—to 
pay for their product. 

Is it a fact that it was desolate sagebrush, rabbit infested area that 
you could buy an acre of land for some $2, if I recall? 

Mr. Moss. You would have had your pick of the land for $2. Of 
course, it was a wasteland until the Reclamation Department put in 
this tremendous dam that covered some 200,000 acres. Of course, 
it had to be pioneered, as I brought out in my testimony. It was 
just a piece of wasteland before that time. 

Senator Weiker. Your original plant was in our home town of 
Payette, Idaho, and I have already brought out the fact that as your 
plant grew from a small concern into a “good-sized plant, I will ask 
you if it is not a fact that you and I had the opportunity not so many 
years ago, long before I ever thought of coming into politics, of going 
into the State of Oregon to purchase land and for your company to 
make a great financ ial investment in the building of another modern 
processing plant in Nyssa, Oreg.? 

Mr. Moss. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Wetker. Why did you go into Oregon, Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Due to the geographical conditions and the future pos- 
sibilities. In other words, we were pioneering something that we 
knew in the growth of the quality, of the product, that at some future 
time we would be paid for our efforts, and also the development of a 
tremendous area, it has been proven, as I testified in my statement, 
that thousands and thousands and thousands of areas have now 
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become great home places, and that has developed a great area with a 
tremendous productive capacity. 

We would be stifled under this order, as it could be with canners, in 
any other place, in developing an order which the land provided 
facilities to grow a product of that kind when under an allocation or 
under a marketing order such as has been proposed, it is our conten- 
tion, and I believe rightly so, and I am sure you will agree with me, 
that that never could have been accomplished because we in our 
allocations of our acreage, we would still have to live without our 
own environments, if that had been the policy of controlling and 
holding production down, so to speak. 

In other words, I can’t see the possibility how under the free- 
enterprise system that you ever could have provided the homes for 
the people, the increased taxes, the increased building of other indus- 
tries. This tremendous sugar-beet industry that is there today pro- 
cessing some 10,000 bags of finished sugar a day, all of that thousands 
and thousands of acres of land that is brought from this sagebrush 
land by virtue of the reclamation project. 

That in itself is justified. I have to bring that point in because | 
believe in it. They spent some $21 million on that reservoir that 
backs water 50 miles. It brought 200,000 acres into cultivation and 
produced an empire that in 20 years returned to the growers, as proven 
in statistics, some $16 million, which isn’t far from the $21 million 
that it cost, and of all the other years that it is going into and the suc- 
ceeding years, it is one of the greatest things that private industry 
built, and the farmers are paying back every dollar and every cent 
that the Government put into that dam, and we in turn believed in 
it enough so that we ventured capital enough. 

It is proven also that we have made a profitable contribution, and 
the farmers are receiving a profitable return for the crops they grow. 
That is our theory. Do you agree with me? 

Senator TuHyn. You do not need to sell me on that because I was 
sold on it before you started. 

Mr. Moss. Then I wasted a lot of breath and your good time. 

Senator Wetker. Senator Thye and I are under the necessity of 
building a good record in the event this matter must be debated on 
the floor. 

Senator Ture. That is right. 

Senator WetxeEr. I hate to delay you, Mr. Moss, because I would 
much rather visit with you personally. Now, I want to ask you 
another question. The thought has occurred to me that if we did 
have this allocation and quota control, what would be the chance of 
an increased benefit to the farmer? 

Mr. Moss. I don’t believe, Senator, that under our method of 
handling these things that there could be any profitable gain to a 
grower, either in his dollar return or through the expansion of his 
efforts. 

In other words, if there was a control placed upon it, and we had 
an acreage allocated, it would rather defeat the purpose. It costs a 
farmer a lot of money to prepare his crop. He has money tied up in 
equipment. 

Supposing a fellow had a 40-acre contract, so to speak, and he had 
his cultivators; he had his tractors; and he had the other equipment 
necessary to do that, his land was ready for it, if the allocation should 
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cut him down to 50 percent, which would leave him 20 acres, and his 
cost of investment is just as great for 20 acres as for 40 acres; therefore, 
his return basis per dollars per acre as to his fixed investment is 
naturally going to be lessened. 

His profit is going to be less, and by the same token, if we were 
allocated down in acreage, our fixed investment and the amount of 
products that we bring in and pack should be allocated down, your 
costs increase immensely if you lose your production facilities, if you 
do not produce to capacity. 

Your overhead remains the same. All of your costs remain the 
same. All of your expenses remain the same, and all of your fixed 
salaries are the same; therefore, your costs have risen, which ultimately 
must be paid by the consumer if they pay it. 

If they do not pay it, then the farmer himself loses because his crop 
brings less money and therefore defeats the purpose of it. Do you 
get the idea? 

Senator WreLKrErR. Yes, that is a very splendid idea. Now, I want 
to ask you this question: we had the honor of hearing Mr. Snider a 
moment ago, who represents the Farmers Cooperative Canning 
Corp.—that may not be the exact name, I have forgotten that—but 
I will ask you if it is not a fact that you operate your plants within 
a region of possibly 15 miles from the Fruitland Canning Co., which 
is a farmers’ co—op that Mr. Snider represents, and you live by them, 
abide and do business in perfect harmony with that cooperative? 
is that a true statement, sir? 

Mr. Moss. Yes,sir. Iam very proud that you asked that question. 
I think that there is no quarrel between us, so far as an independent 
and a cooperative is concerned. 

They have just as big a business to justify their existence and return 
to their growers the fair returns of their business. They may have 
a different way of paying them or something of that kind, but, never- 
theless, in competition they can never receive a greater price or charge 
a consumer any more in competition than an independent company 
or we can or anyone else. 

Therefore, in no way that I know of do they have an advantage 
over us or we over them. Neither can we get a greater benefit or 
effort or get a greater return than they do. We have worked in perfect 
harmony always. 

There is no quarrel between them. They do a magnificent job. 
We are proud to be a competitor. 

Senator We.ker. Their plant is, I think, 9 miles from your home- 
town. Is that right? 

Mr. Moss. I think about six. 

Senator WEeLKemR. Six, that is right. 

Now, Mr. Moss, I am going to end by asking you one other question: 
Something that I have learned from some of the testimony here, if 
the farmer could control the time and the quality of his product that 
he brings to your plant, what effect would that have on the com- 
pensation to the farmer? 

Mr. Moss. Senator, that may be a very pertinent question, and 
I will elaborate on that because it is something that affects the in- 
dustry vitally, for this very pertinent reason: Some way or another, 
nature has a way of wanting to ripen products in its own way. 
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In the canning—we will have to use corn as an example—should the 
farmer be able to control the time that he brings the corn crop, it 
could vitally affect the quality thereto. 

Also, as the corn ripens, it increases in weight or tonnage per acre 
as it deteriorates in its tenderness, so to speak. By virtue of that fact 
of properly processing, it means that unbeknown to the farmer himself 
you have the effect of increasing the volume at a lower price on a lower 
grade than the people would pay for, and if all of the canners of the 
United States should lower the quality of their product against the 
tonnage return, it is very conceivable that the cash would thereby 
materially increase to where you would have an overproduction of a 
low-grade product, and by that virtue the loss of money would be 
great, and the value of that crop to the people who eat the lower grade 
quality, so to speak, becomes something that your fixed investment, 
your price on everything you put in there lowers your profit item to 
where nobody, even the farmer, can live on it. 

It is not a profitable thing to do any more than you could do that 
with any kind of a crop—take milk or anything else of a low grade— 
you don’t get as much money for it because the consuming public only 
live from that basis. 

Therefore, if you did produce 25 cases to the acre or 25 cases per ton 
of fancy goods, by letting it get ripe, by adding water and all the things 
to keep your consistency right, it is conceivable you could raise it up to 
35 cases per ton; and if you had a thousand tons of corn that would 
produce 25 cases per ton and let it get older, so to speak, and produce 
it at 35 cases a ton, you would have increased the volume that much 
more, and it is conceivable if the consuming public would take 30 
million cases, and you let it get to a lower crade by virtue of that you 
get more cases per ton, it is conceivable you could have 40 million 
cases when you wound up at the end of the season, which might be an 
oversupply against the demand. It is just that flexible. 

Therefore, the canner knows best when to bring that in. The 
farmer could not tell you; he doesn’t understand it. It is not his basis. 

Another thing of great importance is that your operations are built 
in a canning industry upon the volume of your production; and if you 
are unable to keep your plant at full production all the time by having 
the farmers bring in the flow as you best know, it would defeat your 
purposes. 

There is the cleavage. The farmer is on one side and the canner is on 
the other side; and the other you cannot incorporate, You are in the 
middle. That is testified before you today. ‘Therefore, any control 
measure is not practicable in this industry. It is not adaptable. 

Senator Tuyr. In your reclamation area you can govern the 
amount of moisture that comes out of the ground, but in our section 
of the country, I have seen the weather conditions cause producers 
to leave a crop lie there and harvest it for feed because they didn’t 
put it in in the green stage at the right time. Just as you say, if it 
becomes too mature, it is rejected. 

Senator WeLker. Which leads me to this question, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Moss, in the beautiful valley that we live in and are acquainted 
with, it is a fact that you have expert fieldmen who go out at great 
expense to your company to advise and consult with the grower and 
tell them when to plant the seed so that that seed will develop at the 
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right time, that your plant will be operating continuously, so that you 
get the best pack possible from the mature sweet corn, is that correct? 

Mr. Moss. That is correct, Senator; and I am glad you brought 
that out because it is one of the things that the canning industry, not 
only ourselves, but any successful canner provides all those facilities 
that is a technological situation, and it is learned through the de- 
velopment of assistance of the research department of the National 
Canners Association. Those are proven facts. 

They have learned the things on how the heat units work to bring 
the seed to maturity. They advise the farmers in their cultivation 
practices. It is better that they know about that. 

It is important. It also shows the point, that there is a cleavage 
between what the farmer can tell you to do. A farmer group could 
not give you all those facilities because it doesn’t know; and the can- 
ner has invested his money in that technological aspect to untold 
amounts of money. Some of the great corporations have great 
efficiency schools for things of this kind; in other words, I am trying 
to say this: that the canners have done more in bringing this industry 
to the extent it has under a free economy and a free situation in order 
to perpetuate himself, selfishly so, and he has to pay the farmer and 
treat him right. 

In other words, there is no need, as far as I can see, to where you 
should have somebody try to tell us how to run a technical business. 
It is impossible, and you will agree with me. I am sure of that. 

Senator Tuyr. I am sure that Senator Welker and I would both 
help you to maintain a free industry. 

Mr. Moss. That is it, and do not saddle us with this problem. 

Senator Wreiker. One further question: When you do send your 
experts, your fieldmen, out to consult and advise with the grower, do 
do you ever have any trouble with the grower as to when “he should 
plant and when he should bring the crop in? 

Mr. Moss. No; they have learned through all of their experience 
that they welcome just that thing. 

Senator WreLxer. Because they realize it is to their benefit, as well 
as to yours? 

Mr. Moss. We have to contract on our crops individually with 
every farmer, and that contract is just as binding on us as it is on the 
farmer. 

All those things are set out in there. It is a fair thing, a fair 
bargain, in the first place. You have heard all this before from me. 
I have testified here before. There is no failure. We do business, 
and we object seriously, and so does this entire industry object to 
having someone in W ashington, or wherever you want to be, tell us 
how to run our business. 

Let usrun it. We have runit. We do not need any help. Neither 
does the farmer, and it is proved by the tremendous increase of this 
industry under the method by which we handled it, and I am sure 
that the farmers agree. I am sure that maybe some of the farmers 
think they are hurt, but when the truth is known and the proof has 
been shown here by the able counsel and the other testifying people 
in this matter that we have done a good job, made this tremendous 
expansion, and they have increased and expanded it to something 
that has now become one of the greatest industries in the United 
States. 
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Senator Taye. Do you have any further questions, Senator Welker? 

Senator We.ker. That concludes, Mr. Thye, except for this one 
thing: I want to say, Mr. Moss, from my personal knowledge that 
your company in our little community, our little city of less than 
5,000 people, is the largest single payroll in that area, and knowing 
the good will and friendship that your company has enjoyed through 
the years of depression and bad years, the points where you now have 
expan again, on behalf of the chairman of the committee I want 
to thank you very much ? coming here. 

Mr. Moss. I appreciate it. It was a privilege. 

Senator Taye. I want to thank you, and I want to thank you, 
Senator Welker, that you brought out this testimony after I arrived. 

The next person to be heard will be Mr. Kraus. He is a Minnesota 
canning company representative, and I hope, Senator Welker, that 
you can stay. 

Senator WeLKEr. Senator Thye, I have two notices from my office, 
and I assure you I will read his testimony and from my interrogation 
I am quite certain you do not have to worry about anything. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Mr. Edwin C. Kraus, will you come forward. We are glad to 
have you here. 

Will you state your name and what organization you represent? 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN C. KRAUS, PRESIDENT, BIG STONE 
CANNING CO., ORTONVILLE, MINN., AND MEMBER, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, MINNESOTA CANNING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kraus. My name is Edwin C. Kraus. I am president of the 
Big Stone Canning Co. of Ortonville, Minn., and a director of the 
Minnesota Canners Association. Our association represents all the 
canners of vegetables in Minnesota, and I am authorized to speak for 
them. Incidentally among that membership, there are three coopera- 
tives. A recent poll of this membership showed that they were 
overwhelmingly in opposition to marketing controls. 

Any system of controls of canned vegetable crops in Minnesota is 
not only unthinkable but likewise unworkable. For example, how 
can the Administrator determine what the given yield per acre of corn 
and peas will be? It varies from year to year. Last year sweet corn 
production in Minnesota was down 22 percent as the result of poor 
yields, due to weather conditions. Variations of yields from 2 to 5 
tons per acre are not uncommon. 

In determining what acreage a canner in Minnesota should plant 
in either peas or corn or both, what average would you use? And if 
the yield proves greater than the average, what is to be done with the 
surplus? I know that there is no one in the canning industry that is 
wise enough to be able to pinpoint yields of corn or peas, and I am 
convinced that there is no one in Government that has these 
capabilities. 

In addition, in sweet corn, for example, the cut per ton will vary 
from year to year with extremes of from 17 cases a ton to 40 cases per 
ton. Who can anticipate a year in advance what the production will 
be under these circumstances 

The control of quality is likewise wishful thinking You can’t 
make it better than you receive it in the canning plant; you can make 
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it worse. Last year, for example, because of weather conditions, 
there was a great deal of Extra Standard corn packed in spite of every 
effort of canners to pack Fancy. So far as quality is concerned, the 
size of can, and so forth, the ultimate consumer—the housewife—will 
dictate to the canner or to the marketing administrator the quality 
and the size she prefers to buy. 

To argue that controls are necessary to protect the grower is 
ridiculous. In Minnesota all acreage is contracted for at a given and 
definite price before it is planted, and a contract is signed by the 
canner and the grower. 

If the agreed price is not satisfactory, the grower will not grow for 
the canner. And bear in mind that all canning crops in my State 
must of necessity compete against all other crops grown in that area, 
and it is the grower that determines what he will grow and how much 
he will grow and not the canner. In Minnesota in 1953, there were 
19,500,000 acres planted to various crops. Out of this entire acreage 
only 44,491 acres were planted with peas, or about 3 percent, and only 
82,220 acres to corn, or about 5 percent. 

The raising of vegetables for processing is considered a cash crop 
and compares most favorably with other grains raised in Minnesota- 
without considering the additional fact that sweet-corn stover as a 
green manure is recognized by our university as being equal, with the 
exception of nitrogen, to a good stand of sweetclover, and worth 
about $6 an acre, and as far as feed is concerned, sweet-corn stover is 
considered superior to field-corn silage, and has an additional value of 
approximately $20 per acre. 

The control of canned vegetables presents many problems. For 
example, Saturday of this week we contracted for all the requirements 
for sweet corn seed that we will plant for the crop year 1955. You 
see, the grower of sweet-corn seed must know a year in advance of our 
seed requirements so that he, too, can produce the seed. 

The same is true with pea seed. In all earnestness, I ask you how 
any control authority can undertake such planning, and incide ntally, 
even prior to that time we have likewise given our estimates as to 
our requirements for this year’s pack, both in size and quantity. 

Our company is 50 years old. In the early 1920’s we canned the 
first golden corn that was ever canned, and later aided in the crossing 
of golden bantam with Crosby corn to get the parent cross that is now 
used in all golden corn, Under marketing control how could this have 
been done? In 1926 our company processed the first whole kernel 
corn ever canned. At that time the entire pack of canned corn in 
the Nation approximated 19 million cases of corn cream style. Last 
year the total pack of corn was 36 million cases with only 18 million 
cases being cream style. Again, I pose the question, Under marketing 
controls, would we now have whole kernel corn? 

There is also another matter that I would like to go into as far as 
controls are concerned, and that is the relationship between production 
and cost. For example, if you have an overhead of $100,000 a year 
and pack 100,000 cases of merchandise, simple arithmetic dictates to 
you that your cost of overhead is a dollar a case. If your pack is 
200,000 cases of merchandise, your overhead has been reduced to 50 
cents a case and that is the secret of change. 

A new factor is likewise presented to the canner. In the past 
the largest percentage of the peas and corn that were packed in this 
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Nation were packed in Minnesota and Wisconsin. Last year Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin packed 16,700,000 cases of corn out of a national 
total of 36,244,000 cases, and 16,200,000 cases of peas out of a total 
national pack of 31,366,000 cases. Because of increasing freight rates 
the trend is now to locate factories in other areas of the country so 
as to avoid this cost. What will be the policy of the proposed Admin- 
istrator of marketing controls to the canner who locates a plant in a 
new area that had never grown canning vegetables before? What 
will be the proposed Administrator’s policy to this same canner who 
has kept in operation his plant at its former location? 

We are a dynamic not a static industry and humbly ask the Ameri- 
can privilege to keep on growing. I have some statistics concerning 
the cost to the canner of canned foods. In 1934 labor, cans, boxes 
and labeling labor amounted in our operation to 37.3 cents a dozen, 
basis No. 2’s. In 1953 this same cost on a 303 basis was 51.5 cents, 
and on a No. 2 basis would have been 59 cents, or an increase of 58 
percent. Our raw products cost have increased 136 percent during 
the same period. Our selling price for the canned product has in- 
creased 22 percent. Canned corn and canned peas, for your infor- 
mation, are selling for less money than they did in either World War 
I, World War II, or the Korean conflict. It should be kept in mind 
when we refer to these figures that the net return to the grower, 
moreover, is not reflected in these figures. With the advent in the 
past 8 years of hybrid seed his yield per acre had been increased at 
least one-third which, of course, means a greater return to him. 

We believe the canners are helping to solve the problems of the 
grower. In Minnesota, we annually sponsor a short course with the 
sole purpose of giving information as to better methods of farming 
and growing of canning crops and increasing yields, all to the advan- 
tage of the farmer. We also have for the past 2 years sponsored the 
soil-conservation program under the supervision of the extension 
service of the University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Chairman, we are convinced that the furure of canned foods is 
bright and that what the industry needs is more salesmanship and less 
control. The inevitable result of any control will be to increase the 
cost of merchandising to the canners and to deprive the housewife 
of a nutritious and economic food. 

We submit that the canner who pays the bill is a better judge of 
what his product should be than any administrator in Washington, 
or any group of growers who believe the supply of funds of either 
the Government or the canner to be inexhaustible. 

Senator Toyz. Let me frame my question in this manner: Have 
you had any question as to whether you could get enough acreage 
contracted to meet the need? 

Mr. Kraus. This year? 

Senator Turn. No, any year. 

Mr. Kraus. At times s we have had to go out and work for it, yes. 

Senator Turn. You have? 

Mr. Kraus. Yes, other times like, for example, this year, we are 
turning down acreage. 

Senator Turse. Well, that, I thought, had been the experience in 
the area with which I was most familiar or acquainted; that usually is 
a question of keeping down the requests of the grower. In other words, 
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the grower might ask for a greater number of acres than the cannery 
would be able to handle year in and year out. 

Mr. Kravs. That would be correct, Senator. 

Senator Toys. If he was a regular grower he would increase his 
acreage in due time. He may not be able to accomplish it in 1 year 
bat say if he expressed a desire 2 or 3 years later he would be up to 
the acreage that he hoped he could reach. 

Mr. Kravs. Basically that is correct. 

Senator THyx. So that it is always a question of an agreement be- 
tween the packer and the grower and in order that you may have a 
uniform pack you normally hold to a uniform acreage in every com- 
munity and if someone drops out that gives another producer the 
opportunity to expand his operations? 

Mr. Kraus. Unless you have expanded in the past in your plant 
because that, after all, is the controlling factor. You cannot over- 
acreage your plant. 

Senator Toyz. That is right, but otherwise it is quite a steady 
acreage in the various communities? 

Mr. Kraus. That is right. 

Senator Tuys. A steady volume or number of acres volume. 

Mr. Kravs. That is correct. 

Senator Tuys. Thank you, sir, and I am sorry that there were not 
many more of the committee members here, but they will read the 
record; you can rest assured of that. 

The next witness is Mr. C. L. Snavely and then we have Mr. F. O. 
Wilson. They are the ones that Senator Aiken indicated to me would 
wish to be heard this afternoon. 

Please take the stand. You may proceed. State what orgariza- 
tion you represent for the record, please. 

Mr. Snavetry. I will, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. SNAVELY, PRESIDENT, CONSUMERS 
PACKING CO., LANCASTER, PA., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS 


Mr. Snavety. Mr. Chairman, I am Charles L. Snavely. I am 
president of Consumers Packing Co., Lancaster, Pa., a firm engaged in 
the freezing and packing of vegetables. I am past president of the 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers, and am representing 
that association here today. 

The National Association of Frozen Food Packers is a nonprofit 
rade association with some 130 members who pack approximately 70 
percent of the entire output of the United States of frozen vegetables, 
fruits, and juices. 

Previously you have heard the testimony of Mr. John M. Fox, 
president of the Minute Maid Corp., who appeared here on behalf of 
his company and the association. 

Let me say at the outset that the frozen food industry is sympathetic 
to the objective of improving marketing conditions for raw materials 
used by our industry. We are not here in a spirit of animosity toward 
the producers of agricultural commodities. We are dependent upon 
them for our supplies and want them to receive fair prices and fair 
treatment. 
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The National Association of Frozen Food Packers is, however, 
opposed to the enactment of title IV of S. 3052. We believe that it 
would not accomplish the desired result of improving market conditions 
for the growers and it would be dangerous and prejudicial to pro- 
cessors, growers, and consumers alike. 

The position of the National Association of Frozen Food Packers 
has been stated in the following resolution adopted by the board of 
directors at the 1954 annual meeting of the association: 

Resolved, That the National Association of Frozen Food Packers is funda- 
mentally opposed to any extension to crops for freezing of involuntary licensing 
or compulsory marketing orders under the Federal Agricultural Marketing Act 
or any other such statute. The remarkable expansion of the frozen food industry 
in the comparatively few years of its existence and the notable advances in its 
freezing methods and techniques bear ample witness to the benefits which both 
the industry and the public have derived from the operation of the industry 
under the American free competitive system. This history of progress and public 
benefit patently and powerfully argues against any departure from our tradi- 
tional American system by the institution of Government marketing orders and 
the regulation of processing without the consent of the processors. Such a 
departure would be unjustified by the record, unfair, and undemocratic. It 
would not be in the interest of either the industry or the public. 


Mr. Chairman, this resolution has already been transmitted to the 
chairman of this committee. My purpose in appearing before you 
today is to explain more fully the basis for our position. 

The development of the industry: We are convinced that the great 
expansion that the frozen food industry has experienced could not 
have occurred had we been subjected to the kind of compulsory con- 
trol which would be possible under title IV of S. 3052. 

The packing of frozen foods did not begin until the early 1930's. 
By 1938 the output had attained substantial proportions and frozen 
foods had begun to acquire real importance as an element of our food 
supply. The industry has grown steadily since that time. 

In the year 1943 the pack of frozen fruits and vegetables amounted 
to 395 million pounds. In 1953, the pack was approximately 
2,150,000,000 pounds, including some 60 million gallons of frozen 
fruit juice concentrates. This means that production has increased 
more than fivefold in the last 10 years. 

We regard this as a remarkable growth for an industry which 
started from scratch not very many years ago. 

This bill would, in effect, grant to growers and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the discretionary authority to control the rate of the 
industry’s future production and expansion. We could not feel 
secure in our present position or justified in risking the capital invest- 
ment required for new and expanded facilities if this authority were 
provided; nor could we have done so during the past years of develop- 
ment which I have mentioned. 

The operation of title IV of the bill: The bill would apply the present 
methods of control of fruits and vegetables intended for marketing 
without processing, to fruits and vegetables destined for freezing. 
This means, for example, that if two-thirds of the growers of a par- 
ticular vegetable want a certain marketing order promulgated to 
institute such controls, the Secretary of Agriculture may impose the 
order upon the freezers of that vegetable, regardless of their desires 
in the matter. The order may, of course, contain only such provisions 
as the growers favor, although the major financial investment is that 
of the freezer. 
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By such an order the Secretary could limit the amount which each 
freezer may purchase from each grower, and he could limit the amount 
of any grade, size, or quality of the commodity which could be so 
purchased. He could determine these amounts upon the basis of 
sales in a “representative” prior period, to be chosen by him, or he 
could base the limitation upon the current supply of the commodity, 
or upon a combination of the historical and current supply concepts. 

These provisions contemplate a kind of control of processors which 
we regard as entirely unrealistic. Let us examine briefly some of the 
basic problems which would be involved. 

By its very nature the proposed system of marketing orders for 
commodities for processing would operate through restraint of pur- 
chases by the processor, and, thereby, would limit the production of 
the processed foods. For a commodity which cannot be bought by 
the freezer cannot be processed. The effect of such a limitation is 
inevitably going to be to curtail the growth of the frozen food industry 
in an expanding economy like ours, particuarly if the limitation is 
calculated upon the historical basis of a “representative” prior period, 
which the Secretary may choose, to all intents and purposes, in his 
own discretion. As a fast-developing industry we are particularly 
concerned with the discouragement inherent in this system, not only 
of new facilities, but of new enterprices as well. 

From year to year the freezer would be dependent upon the ideas 
of the growers and the Secretary as to the amounts he would be allowed 
to purchase. What he could finance for processing and sell in a free 
compe titive market would no longer be the controlling factor. It is 
not easy to see how a businessman could be ex xpected to invest new 
capital to expand and improve his freezing facilities if his capacity 
to process is to be determined, not by his ability to finance the new 
facilities and additional contract acreage, but by a decision taken with- 
out his participation. 

The expanding frozen food industry is constantly looking for new 
producing areas to obtain greater yield. In 1947 our own company 
froze no squash. We are now very substantial freezers of squash. 
We certainly think it is reasonable to believe that the existence of a 
marketing order would have prevented, or at least substantially 
retarded, our expansion in that field 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask you a question at that point? 

Mr. SNAVELY. Surely. 

Senator Tuyer. In the freezing of squash, how do you prepare it 
prior to freezing? 

Mr. Snavety. The preparation is identical with that of canniug. 
Are you familiar with the preparation of squash for canning? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, I have seen the cannery operation where they 
were preparing it to pack in a can under vacuum. I have seen that 
done but I just wondered how you procdeeed when you wanted to 
freeze it. 

Mr. Snavety. The preparation is the same as that of canning, 
up to the point where the product for canning is not cooled off after 
the processing, it goes directly to the can hot, whereas for freezing 
it is cooled and thea placed in the package and frozen. 

Senator Ture. Yes, you do not sell in the can when you freeze, 
you freeze it in some sort of a c.rton? 

Mr. Snavety. That is correct, sir 
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Senator Tarr. That answers the question. Thank you. 

Mr. Snavey. I may add that our expansion ia this product has 
also been a benefit to the grower. 

And what room is left in such a scheme for new enterprises? The 
possibility of their establishment would, in last analysis, left up 
to the Secretary and the producers. This is hardly conducive to 
the risk of capital. We don’t think this is either a sound or a demo- 
cratic concept of government and we are convinced that this element 
of uncertainty would inevitably constitute a disrupting factor in the 
growth of a new and vigorously developing industry like that of which 
we are a part. 

Many crops for freezing are grown under contract with the freezer, 
who must plan in advance and order a supply of cartons, cans, labels 
and seed for the next planting and packing seasons. It is evident 
that the limitation on purchases to be imposed by marketing order i 
such cases would have to be determined well before the planting 
season began. In the case of widely grown vegetables and fruits 
such as corn and peas, and strawberries, this would involve estimates 
of the yield to be anticipated from diverse and widely separated areas 
of the country. 

It is difficult enough for the individual packer to make sound plans 
and estimates for his own business, with full freedom to take ad- 
vantage of market conditions, within the limitations of his own 
judgment and ability. For the Secretary to attempt the performance 
of such a function for all packers, particularly where as in the case of 
some vegetables, it would be necessary to do so on a national basis, 
would become hazardous guessing, at least for the industry. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been an rams Tg to some extent at 
least, that growers are at the mercy of processors in the sale of their 
crops. Within my experience this certainly is not true. When we 
offer a contract to a producer to grow a particular crop for us to pro- 
cess, the grower is under no compulsion to accept our offer. He 
can raise other crops instead. It is his decision and he reaches this 
decision after considering all alternatives. Actually, on frequent 
occasion, it would be more true to say that the processor is at the 
mercy of the grower. Let me give you a good example. Right 
now, I know of a number of processors who are trying to contract 
acreage of vegetables for processing this summer, but up to this time, 
it simply has not been possible to contract for as much acreage as is 
needed. 

However, I do not want to take time to mention specifically certain 
other powers which the Secretary could exercise to restrain the mar- 
keting of commodities for freezing. I would like, however, to note 
that we, as processors, would be required to pay the expetines of 
administering the contemplated marketing orders, which could be 
issued over our protest, and would be subject to criminal ee 
for their violation by purchasing from the producer more than we 
were allotted; and that, on the other hand, the producer woul I pay 
none of the expenses of administering the adie and would not be 
subject to a penalty for selling to the freezer more than the latter 
was allocated under the order. We have difficulty in understanding 
the basis for such an approach to legislation. 

Finally in conclusion, let me say that we are not objecting to the 
control of commodities intended for marketing without processing as 
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it now exists or as proposed. We want only to emphasize our basic 
conviction that this kind of control is not workable as applied to 
frozen foods for processing and would have most undesirable economic 
consequences. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you. 

(Letter filed by the Honorable A. Willis Robertson, United States 
Senator from the State of Virginia: ) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
April 5, 1954. 
Hon. Georce D, AIKEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CuarrMAn: For the 11th time in the past 20 years representatives 
of the canning interests will appear before the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry in opposition to including fruits and vegetables for canning in the 
Agriculture Marketing Orders. That proposal is now presented again as title 
IV, section 401, page 13, of S. 3052. 

For 20 years the Congress has turned down this proposal because it was not 
practical and, of course, it is no more practical now than it has ever been in the 
past. I, therefore, hope that your committee will eliminate this provision before 
reporting the bill to the Senate. 

The President in his message suggested that crops which were ‘‘adaptable”’ be 
put under controls. My experience with this type of legislation over the years 
and my knowledge of the canning industry have convinced me that these are not 
adaptable. The law already provides for voluntary agreements, and I don’t 
think they should be made mandatory. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
A, Wiiuis RoBertTson. 

Senator Toye. Now we will hear Mr. Wilson. Please state for 
the record, Mr. Wilson, your name and initials and whom you are 
representing. 


STATEMENT OF P. 0. WILSON, SECRETARY AND GENERAL MAN- 
AGER, NATIONAL LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Witson. My name is P.O. Wilson. I am secretary and general 
manager of National Livestock Producers Association, 139 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. This organization is owned by some 
555,000 livestock producers and feeders. They own the organization 
through 22 regional cooperative livestock marketing associations rep- 
resented on 86 livestock markets of the Nation. A list of these 22 
member stockholder agencies is attached hereto and made a part of 
this statement. Our appearance is at the request of our stockholder 
members and the board of directors of the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association. 

I would like to say, Senator Thye, we recognize that in this bill 
which is under consideration that livestock is not handled separately 
but we are interested because of the features with reference to feed 
and the use of land. 

Our association and its members have, over the period of the last 
25 years, opposed Government price controls, subsidies and various 
forms of Government price supports. We are opposed to Government 
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price supports for livestock. We recognize that price supports and 
Government programs applied during the war period to some agri- 
cultural commodities, especially the so-called basic commodities, and 
continued at high levels following the war emerge ney have brought 
these commodities into such an economic position as to make it 
difficult to adjust to a sound productive basis. The surpluses of these 
products—especially wheat, corn, cotton, and butter—are not only a 
financial burden to the Government, they are also a handicap to 
current producers. Such commodities have a bearish effect on their 
market so long as these surpluses are held in storage. 

We fully recognize that there is no easy solution to this problem of 
overproduction and Government stored surpluses. We believe that 
the program of high, rigid supports which has accumulated these 
surplus supplies in Government warehouses is not the answer to the 
problem. While we oppose supports for livestock, we do not believe 
that those commodities which have depended to a great extent on 
Government supports for the past several years and which, through 
this high support program have accumulated large surpluses, can 
stand the economic adjustment that would develop if all supports 
are withdrawn and the surpluses liquidated over a short period of time. 

We therefore recommend that price supports be limited to those 
crops on which they now apply, that the policy of rigid 90 percent of 
parity supports be eliminated and that variable supports, based on 
supply, be applied. We offer no objection to the 75 to 90 percent 
support limits provided for in this proposed bill, S. 3052 

Mr. Chairman, we further recommend that special provisions be 
made to provide for the liquidation of Government-owned surpluses 
at the earliest possible date, using both domestic and foreign outlets 
to move these products into consumption. 

Generally, livestock producers and their organizations have not 
been satisfied with the parity formula which has been used over recent 
years. However, if we are going to have support prices based on 
parity, we recommend that the parity formula be modernized by 
recognizing among other factors, supply, demand and costs of produc- 
tion, so as to be fair to all commodities. 

Cropland diverted from production of any commodity, in order to 
qualify for supports, should not be permitted to be used in the produc- 
tion of other commercial crops. We believe, in all fairness, that the 
producers of nonsupported agricultural commodities should be 
protected from those producers who diversify in order to qualify for 
support payments. 

The program submitted by President Eisenhower and advocated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, is a move in the right 
direction to give supply and demand a better opportunity to function 
than is possible under a high, rigid support program which is now in 
effect. 

Mr. Chairman, our association and all of its member agencies recom- 
mend that Congress approve legislation to support the agricultural 
program recommended by the P resident of the United States. 

I am filing with this, Mr. Thye, a list of all the member agencies of 
the national association. | appreciate the committee’s moving up 
my appearance which made me have to rush—I was to appear on the 
12th—but I assure you that if there is any further information needed 
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from our organization that anyone or all of these 22 member agencies 
will be glad to appear, testify and give you their thinking on it. 

Senator Tuyr. I am looking over the list that you referred to, Mr. 
Wilson, and I know that they represent a great number of States, 
beginning with the California Farm Bureau Marketing Association 
and you go down through the different States. 1 am familiar with 
some of those organizations and they are certainly the outstanding 
livestock marketing organizations in their respective States. 

Mr. Wiison. Those 555,000 people last year marketed a little 
better than three-quarters of a million dollars’ worth of livestock. 
They own and operate the organization. They are believers in a 
free enterprise system and free economy. 

Senator Turn. Yes. As I said, 1 am acquainted with quite a 
number of these organizations and they are certainly the outstanding 
organizations. 

Mr. Wiuson. Thank you. I feel so. 

Senator Tuyr. It was nice to have heard you, Mr. Wilson. Thank 
you. 

That will conclude the hearing for this evening. We will resume 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 4:18 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 6, 1954.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 6, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEstTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Edward J. Thye presiding 

Present: Senators Thye and Schoeppel, Johnston, and Anderson. 

Also present: Senator Gore, of Tennessee. 

Senator THye (presiding). Will the committee please come to order. 
Senator Aiken asked me last evening if I would take the chairmanship 
this morning because he found it necessary to attend a Foreign 
Relations Committee session this morning. Also there are other 
Senators who would have liked to have been here. We received word 
from Senator Ellender that he was not feeling well and that he was 
not at his office this morning. Senator Eastland has been endeavoring 
to come in from his State. Maybe this weather has delayed him or 
the fog may have delayed him. Other Senators are in other commit- 
tees. ‘That is the reason we do not have the full committee attendance 
this morning. 

Mr. Flautt, you are the person to appear this morning. If you will 
sit at the table here so it will be convenient to read your statement and 
also for the reporter to hear you, we will proceed. 


STATEMENT OF J. R. FLAUTT, CHAIRMAN, EXECUTIVE BOARD, 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA COUNCIL, SWAN LAKE, MISS. 


Senator Toyz. You may begin by telling the committee who you 
are and whom you represent and then proceed from there in any 
manner that you desire. Whether you want to read your statement 
or refer to it is up to you. 

Mr. Fuiaurtr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

This is a combined statement on behalf of five organizations. I 
would like to introduce the members who are here and the organiza- 
tions which they represent. We have Mr. Hilton Bracy, executive 
vice president of the Missouri Cotton Producers Association, Mr. J. 
C. Portis, president, Agricultural Council of Arkansas, Mr. Harvey 
Adams, executive Secretary, Agricultural Council of Arkansas; Mr. 
Harvey Grant of the Louisiana Delta Council; Senator J. T. Haynes 
of the Tennessee Cotton Producers Association; Mr. John Wilder of 
the Tennessee Cotton Producers Association; and my name is J. R. 
Flautt, with the Mississippi Delta Council. 

Senator Turse. Mr. Flautt, we also have Senator Gore with us this 
morning. He is not a member of this Senate Agriculture Committee, 
but I am sure that he is interested in the question of cotton. 

Senator Gore, would you care to make a statement now, or would 
you prefer making your statement following Mr. Flautt? 
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Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no particular 
statement to make. I came for the privilege of introducing my 
constituents and friends from Tennessee and to endorse the statements 
they care to make to the committee. 

Senator Toye. Will you introduce your friends from Tennessee? 

Senator Gore. Senator Haynes, will you stand up, and Mr. Wilder? 

They have just been referred to. They live and work and serve 
in west Tennessee among farmers and tenant farmers, most of whom 
are farmers of small acreages. The problem of cotton-acreage allot- 
ment is perhaps more acute in the area they represent than in any 
part of the United States unless it be in the hill country of Arkansas 
and Mississippi. When their statement is presented I trust the 
committee will give it careful consideration. 

Senator Toye. We most certainly will, and, Senator Gore, we are 
very happy that you are here this morning. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Toyz. We hope you can stay through and if you care to 
make a statement then we would be very happy to have it. 

You may proceed, Mr. Flautt. 

Senator ANDERSON. It might not be a bad idea to put in the record 
at this point, as to the legislation commonly referred to as the Steagall 
legislation, what not many people know: that Albert Gore originally 
sponsored that legislation, but Congressman Steagall outranked him 
as chairman of the committee and as sometimes happens—I would 
not say frequently happens but sometimes happens—the bill finally 
bore the name of the distinguished chairman of the committee, and a 
very fine man Congressman Steagall was. Not many people know 
this, but I happened to run down the history of that legislation one 
time when I was in the Department and although I knew Albert well 
when he was in the House I had forgotten that he had a great deal to 
do with that legislation, and it probably would better have been called 
the Gore legislation than the Steagall legislation. We do not get 
these things in the record very often. 

Senator Tuysr. I am happy to have that information. I had not 
known other than Mr. Steagall’s name in connection with that 
amendment. 

Senator ANDERSON. One of those funny things: one day I got to 
worrying about how long these Steagall props were going to last and 
I made the observation that they would probably last longer than 
Congressman Steagall—he was not in too good health—but somebody 
said, ‘Not longer than the fellow who originally proposed them.” 
said, ‘‘Who originally proposed them. I thought it was the Steagall 
legislation, that Henry Steagall was the author of that legislation,” 
and my associate said, “‘No, Albert Gore really put it in first.” Which 
goes to show how credit doesn’t always go where it belongs. We were 
close friends in the House. I knew a lot about his legislative work. I 
was quite sure I knew all about his activities in behalf of price-control 
legislation because there were only a handful of us who voted for that 
legislation when it came up. But somehow I had overlooked entirely 
the Steagall legislation history. I have waited a long time to put it in 
the record someplace. 

Senator Toyz. Senator Gore has shown his ability in many different 
ways and I know on the Senate floor he is one of the esteemed Senators. 
I am on the other side of the aisle so I can say that from observation 
rather than what you mightfcall political association. 
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Senator Gore. Mr. Chairman, I am indebted to my colleague and 
friend from New Mexico. At that particular time I was not as strong 
for the seniority rule as I have come to be as I gain a little more of it. 
My only request is that I be supplied with a few additional copies of 
this hearing in order that my friends from Tennessee may take them 
back to Tennessee. 

Senator Toye. The idea of seniority grows on aman. That is why 
you will never abolish the seniority rule. 

All right, Mr. Flautt, you may proceed. 

Mr. Fiaurr. Thank you. 

Senator THys. You have just gotten in on some of the problems 
that we are facing. 

Mr. Fiavurr. It looks like this is a Gore meeting. 

Senator Turse. We are happy about it. 

Mr. Fuautt. I am delighted to sit in with it. Now any questions 
that you might like to ask concerning this statement, | would welcome 
interruptions or would be glad, or my colleagues here would be glad 
to answer them. 

Since farmer members of these five groups think alike on most of 
the more important agricultural issues, a joint statement has been 
prepared to present their views to members of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

We recognize the fact that members of this committee have for 
some time been listening to testimony and opinions of farmers, farm 
organizations spokesmen, and many others having an interest in agri- 
culture. The nonpartisan, working relationship of the committee is 
a matter of record and we know that individual committee members 
are as deeply interested in farm problems as are we farmers ourselves. 

American agriculture has a tremendous responsibility. It must 
provide adequate food and fiber for the entire population and at the 
same time be able to expand production on short notice to fill emer- 
gency requirements. Farmers throughout the United States have 
demonstrated their ability and willingness to comply with production 
goals, both in times of war and peace. ‘The problems of farming are 
somewhat different, however, from those of industry, and farmers are 
not able to exercise the same degree of control over production. <A 
long-range farm program for the United States must, therefore, take 
certain factors into consideration. It must assure an adequate 
supply of agricultural commodities for domestic consumption and 
exports. It must be so designed as to provide for adjustments in 
farm production, and it should provide for economic stability and 
equality of farm income. The farm program is not solely for the 
benefit of agriculture, but it is for the protection of the Nation as a 
whole. 

Those who advocate the application of a sliding scale price support 
policy for all basic crops are assuming that a decrease in price to the 
farmer will bring about two immediate results. These results are: 
(a) An increase in consumption, and (b) a decrease in production. 
The net effect of these two forces would (reportedly) be to bring supply 
in line with demand. 

Unfortunately, this conclusion, obvious though it may seem, is 
fallacious. The problem is far more complex and both production 
and marketing economics for each particular commodity must be 
taken into account to avoid the pitfall of ‘‘oversimplification.”’ 

44084—54—pt. 222 
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Assuming, however, that the sliding scale theory would work 
equally as well for all crops, just how effective would it be for cotton? 
In an address on February 27, 1954, before the Minnesota State 
Spring Barrow Show at Albert Lea, Minn., Mr. Don Paarlburg, 
economist, United States Department of Agriculture, said: 

4 10 percent change in the price of wheat ordinarily leads to about a 2 or 3 
percent change in the same direction in the acreage of wheat the following year. 
Cotton responds in about the same way. 

Let us assume, therefore, that a 10-percent reduction in the price 
of cotton brings a 2-percent reduction in the acreage the following 
year. Let us assume, also, as Mr. Paarlburg’s statement suggests, 
that any percentage reduction in the price of cotton brings a reduction 
of about one-fourth that same percentage in the acreage. 

During the crop year 1952-53, the average farm price for cotton 
was 34.17 cents per pound. The crop of 1953 was 16.3 million bales. 
Taking Mr. Paarlburg’s formula and assuming no change in yields 
per acre, we can get from the following figures some idea as to how 
effective a flexible price support law would be in reducing the produc- 
tion of cotton. 

If the average farm price during the crop year 1953-54 should be 
30 cents per pound, this would amount to a 12.2-percent price reduc- 
tion, and accordingly we would get a 3.05-pereent reduction in acreage. 
This cut of more than 4 cents per pound in price would give a cut of 
about a half million bales in production, and we would still get a crop 
of 15.8 million bales. Correspondingly, if the price per pound were 25 
cents, we would get a crop of 15.2 million bales; and if the price per 
pound were 20 cents, would get a crop of 14.6 million bales. 

Mr. Paarlburg attempts to reconcile himself to this ineffectiveness 
of flexible supports with the following statement: 

It is not proposed in the program recommended by the President that price 
changes would have sole responsibility for brirging about needed changes in 
production. Acreage allotments and marketing quotas would be retained and 
undoubtedly be used. But these controls would be working along with price 
changes to bring about the needed adjustments. These two forces would not be 
working against each other as at present. Presently, farmers are being told by 
the high price to produce all they can; they are being told by acreage allotments 
and marketing quotas to reduce their production. Small wonder there is con- 
fusion. 

Small wonder, indeed, that there is confusion when farmers are 
asked to follow this type of reasoning. 

In recent months, industrial production in this country has been 
reduced 9 percent, but industrial prices on the whole have been re- 
duced virtually none at all. It would confuse the typical industrialist 
if he were advised that these high prices are unsound because they 
are telling him to produce all he can. It would confuse him con- 
siderably “to learn that what he needs, for his own good, is for his 
selling prices to be reduced so that management, in deciding to cut 
production, would have the benefit of these lower prices “working 
along’’ with them in helping them to cut that production. 

How can farmers be other than perplexed at this time? It is clear 
from the application of the previously mentioned formula that price 
cuts would be a minor factor in bringing needed adjustments of cotton 
production to demand. It is clear that farmers, like industrialists, 
need some inducement other than a price cut to cause them to reduce 
production. It is confusing to hear spokesmen for the United States 
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Department of Agriculture assuring farmers that they need a price 
cut ‘working along with” the real policy which will cause the acreage 
reduction; namely, the allotment program. 

Does anyone really think that acreage allotments would actually 
work any better if they were accompanied by a cut in the farmer’s 
price? Will it help for the farmer to have his price reduced at the 
same time that his production is cut so that his income is knifed in 
two ways at once? 

The industrialist cuts his production, not because of a price cut, but 
for the very purpose of preventing a cut in price. Yet, farmers are 
being asked to embrace a cut in production and a cut in price as two 
blessings that are ‘“‘working along”’ together in his behalf. The only 
sensible purpose of a cut in one is to avoid the necessity for a cut in the 
other. ‘To ask him to take both forms of punishment at once is indeed 
confusing. The only time you could expect any reduction in cotton 
acreage in response to a price drop would be in a situation in which the 
next best production alternative would as a result of the price drop, 
become more profitable than cotton. Such situations are extremely 
rare. 

Just how great the reduction in income from cotton allotments 
alone will be to cotton farmers in the six Southeastern States compris- 
ing the Sixth Federal Reserve District is shown by the following table 
taken from the Banker’s Farm Bulletin, published by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta: 


Value of cotton crop under assumed conditions of price and yield 


) 


{In millions of dollars 


Estimated 1954 va , 954 f : 
1953 value 
State based on 
ictual yield 4) Based on | (B) Based on 
iverage vield,| 1953 yield plus \ B 
1942-5] 5 percent 
Alabama.......- . 153 121 128 —2] 7 
FESO. pnacdcae : d sonia 4 ; —32 —37 
Georgia deans ‘ . 120 04 104 —21 
Louisiana__.-.. -- ehactnia 129 74 104 —42 ) 
bon dbsaccawashupenael : webeeael 339 221 284 —35 —l¢ 
Tennessee ai cundie tain tia ; 111 78 80 —29 —28 
DUROGT He MD db 5 bw cniibiisbhdbetinmonncsoa ; 856 591 703 —31 —18 
fo eee ikadiihatinal 2, 597 1, 825 2, 276 —30 —12 


1 Average price figured at 31.5 cents per pound. 


Senator ANDERSON. Would you tell us how you worked them out? 
Where do you get the figure 121, for example? 

Mr. Fraurr. Let me ask Mr. Grant if he will explain that. 

Harvey, will you explain this table to Senator Anderson? 

Senator ANDERSON. Where do you get the figure of 121? 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY P. GRANT, JR., SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
LOUISIANA DELTA COUNCIL, DELHI, LA. 


Mr. Grant. That figure is the 1954 estimated value based on an 
average price of 31% cents per pound on the 10-year average yield 
figure, Senator. Then there is an alternative. 

Senator ANpERson. Why do you use a 10-year average yield? 
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Mr. Grant. That was worked up by the bank, I presume. They 
took the 10-year average yield for the longtime picture, I presume, 
and then in your next column you have the actual 1953 yield as a 
contrast. Then you have your two corresponding columns showing 
your percentage reduction factor based on those figures. 

Senator ANDERSON. I still do not find where you get it. What 
is 153? 

Mr. Grant. $153 million was the value of the 1953 crop in the 
State of Alabama. 

Senator ANDERSON. 121 then would be the estimated 1954 value? 

Mr. Grant. Based on the 10-year yield basis. That would be 121, 
and based on the actual 1953 yield it would be—— 

Senator ANDERSON. Where do they get 128? 

Mr. Grant. That is your actual valuation for 1954 figures on the 
1953 yield plus a 5-percent increase. 

Senator Gorr. Where did that come from? 

Mr. Grant. That was worked up by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Fiavurr. Those figures were taken from the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. 

Senator ANDERSON. They took them from somebody else. Who got 
them up originally? That is what I would like to find out. 

Mr. Grant. I do not know. 

Senator ANDERSON. You are using them here in this paper. You 
are not using them by just clipping them out. You must either be- 
lieve in them or you do not. What are they based on? 

Mr. Grant. We took those figures because we assumed that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta was more familiar with the resulting 
effect on economy than anyone else in the area. That I assume is the 
whole purpose in using that tabulation. 

Senator ANDERSON. But you do not know whether there is a price 
differential in there. Is there a price differential? 

Mr. Grant. They are figuring it on an average price of 31% cents 
per pound. 

Senator ANDERSON. What did they figure was the 1953 yield? 

Mr. Grant. They figured the actual yield. This figure in the third 
column, in the case of Alabama for example, 128 million, that is your 
estimated 1954 value on the 1953 yield plus a 5-percent increase. 

Senator ANDERSON. A 5-percent increase could be modest to one 
who uses all the types of fertilizer now used and everything else but 
that is not the point. Did they use the same price in both instances? 

Mr. Grant. No,sir. The first column was the actual money value. 
This column that you are asking about, 121 in the case of Alabama, 
that is your average price figure. at 31.5 per pound. The bank chose 
that figure. We just saw the bank’s presentation of it and we took 
them as the authority on the resultant effects. I do not know of any 
other reason. 

Senator ANDERSON. I was just wondering when the bank became 
an authority on farmer income. 

Mr. Grant. Well, sir, we took it for just the actual value of the 
cotton crop—just dollars and cents. 

Senator Turn. Is your question answered, Senator Anderson? 

Senator ANDERSON. As well as they can answer it. They took 
somebody else’s figures, now I would like to have them be prepared to 
defend them. 
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Mr. Fiautt. Senator, we would be glad to analyze that and present 
it to you by letter. 

Senator ANDERSON. I would like to know how they figure the cotton 
farmer in Florida is going to have a 37-percent drop in income in 1954 
when the act under which acreage was allotted to Florida was rather 
liberal and gave them more acreage in 1954 than originally allotted. 
Maybe a banker knows more about it than the rest of us do, but just 
working for the Federal Reserve bank in Atlanta does not necessarily 
involve that. Why do you think the income will be down 37 percent? 

Mr. Fuautr. Actually I do not know. That is the reason I asked 
Mr. Grant. 

Senator ANDERSON. But you have got it in your paper. These 
things get printed with your endorsement on the back of it like a note. 
You took the bank’s note and you wrote your own endorsement on 
the back of it. 

Mr. Grant. That is right. We took the bank’s figures and I will 
be glad to get that information. 

Senator ANDERSON. In 1954 the cotton income in Florida is going 
to be down 37 percent. I will be interested in that. 

Senator THyre. You may proceed. 

Mr. Fuavrr. If the sliding-scale provision were in effect in 1954, 
the reduction in income would have been much more drastic. With 
farm income representing such a large percentage of total income in 
the mid-South and southeastern areas, the combined result of acre- 
age allotments and price cuts together would precipitate a serious 
economic situation. It is well to keep in mind that the per capita 
income in these areas is considerably under that of other sections of 
the Nation. 

American agriculture has already been forced to absorb a reduction 
in income. In fact, the United States Department of Agriculture 
reports that farmers retained a net income of only 36% percent of their 
1953 gross farm income—the smallest percentage for any years since 
the peak of the depression period in 1932. 

Net income of America’s farmers in 1953 was 5 percent below that 
of the previous year, and 13 percent below the 1951 level. Cash 
receipts from marketings of farm commodities dropped last year to 
an estimated $31 billion, 4 percent below 1952, while total volume of 
farm marketings went up 4 percent. Thus, the difference actually 
was 8 percent. 

The cost of raw cotton represents a very small percentage of the 
retail price of most cotton goods. This is especially true for apparel 
and household uses, which account for more than two-thirds of the 
total domestic consumption. The latest figure provided by the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows that for the last quarter of 
1952, the cost added to cotton apparel and household items, after the 
cotton left the farm, was 87.6 percent of the retail price. 

This had increased from 84.8 percent in December of the previous 
year. A 2-, 3-, 4-, or 5-cent-per-pound decrease in cotton prices to 
the farmer would hardly be reflected in the final sales price to the 
consumer. 

Also, this price cut could easily be entirely offset by an increase in 
the cost of labor, transportation, and so forth. Thus, the doubtful 
possibility of a sharp increase in consumption because of lower prices 
alone becomes even more vague when viewed in the proper perspective. 
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The theory that lower farm prices will reduce production has never 
been proved. In fact, the preponderance of evidence is on the other 
side. Farmers must have a certain income to meet fixed minimum 
production costs and to maintain a living for their famiies. When 
prices swing downward, many farmers have no alternative but to 
increase production to make up the difference in volume. 

As an illustration of just how much incentive a sliding-scale price- 
support program would be to voluntary adjustments, let us look at 
the outlook for a few of the nonbasic commodities in 1954. Price 
supports on fiaxseed have been reduced from 80 percent of parity to 
70 percent. 

United States Department of Agriculture sources indicate that the 
intentions of farmers producing flaxseed are to increase acreage by 
about 18 percent. The price supports on soybeans have been reduced 
from 90 to 80 percent. The outlook for 1954 plantings points to an 
increase of 12 percent. Supports on dry edible beans have been 
reduced from 87 to 80 percent—acreage outlook up 14 percent; 
supports on corn in noncommercial areas have been reduced to 67 
percent, with an outlook for a 5- to 10-percent increase in corn acreage 
in those areas. 

Cotton farmers in our area are of the opinion that the only satis- 
factory way to control production is by allotments and quotas. 

Senator ANDERSON. May I just stop you there? Obviously it is 
your theory then that these reductions in price supports do re cult in 
increased acreages? 

Mr. Fiaurr. That is what the figures indicate. 

Senator ANDERSON. I referred a while ago to the Steagall legisla- 
tion, which I now amend to refer to as the Gore legislation. The 
theory behind that was that if you increased prices it would stimulate 
production. 

We raised support prices from a flexible price-support level of 58 
to 75 percent and put them at a flat 90 percent of parity on the 
theory that, because of the war, we needed high production. 

We thought that a raise in prices increased production and it is 
your theory that a drop increased production, so both increased pro- 
duction, whether you raised them or lowered them. 

Mr. Fuaurr. The farmer must have a certain amount of dollars. 
If he does not do it pricewise, he must do it by increased production. 

Senator ANDERSON. Then we did the wrong thing during the war. 
We should have reduced the farm prices to get the increased pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Fiaurr. You probably should have, Senator. The farmer has 
got to have so many dollars to take care of his cost of production and 
take care of his fixed expenses and make a living and all like that. 
If he can make it on two bales of cotton at a high price, then if they 
cut the price he has got to increase his production of cotton to get 
the same amount of money. 

Senator ANDERSON. Were your farmers doing all right in 1941? 

Mr. Fiaurtr. Well, we have done pretty good; yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yet now when the farmer is getting the same 
level of parity as in 1941, why is the situation so much worse? 

Mr. Fiautr. Because of the increase in the things that we have 
to buy, the increase of cost of production. 

Senator ANDERSON. Parity is supposed to be based on that. 
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Mr. Fiavutr. I know, but it is not. Take the price of equipment, 
tractors, and labor. 

Senator AnpERsON. Labor enters into it. I happened to have 
something to do with the bill when they put labor costs into the 
parity formula. 

Mr. Fuaurt. In the parity formula? 

Senator ANpEeRSON. Yes. It resulted in a 6-percent increase in 
parity at the time we did it. 

Mr. Fuautr. We know that the parity formula is variable. When 
you get a flexible price support connected with another formula that 
is variable, you do not have much stability. 

Senator ANvErRsoN. I do not think you have much stability either. 
You have a guaranteed 90-percent support on dairy products or did 
have until April 1. The farmer was getting as low as 70 percent in 
some areas and 82 percent across the country. You have a guaranteed 
90-percent support price on wheat and get 76 percent in the market 
place; that is flexible too; isn’t it? 

Mr. Fraurr. We think that anything that is supported should be 
controlled. 

Senator AnpreRsON. I am saying that here is something that is 
guaranteed 90-percent support. Can you get 90 percent for wheat? 

Mr. Fiautr. Not in the market you could not. 

Senator ANDERSON. What is the matter with that? 

Mr. Fuavutr. I could not tell you. 

Senator ANDERSON. Supply and demand has something to do 
with it. 

Mr. Fuaurt. I heard Secretary Benson making the statement that 
the corn people were the smartest people in the Nation; that they put 
their corn in loan; sold the hogs and went to Florida. They just got 
out of the business. 

If the cotton people could do that, we probably would be smart boys. 

Senator ANDERSON. | believe that stable prices stimulated pede - 
tion under the so-called Steagall amendment; but I do not believe 
that high prices one time and low prices another also stimulated pro- 
duction. Ido not believe that everything stimulated production. 

Mr. Fuautr. What do you think would stimulate production? 

Senator AnperRsOoN. I think a Department of Agriculture that is 
operating steadily to make sure that the farmer has a market for his 
commodities would stimulate production. 

Mr. Fiaurr. We will get to that a little bit later. We have some 
ideas on that, too. 

Senator Gorn. The purpose back of the amendments which | 
originally offered in the House Banking and Currency Committee was 
to give some protection and warranty to farmers who had been called 
upon by the Government to increase their production. The purpose 
of the amendment, or my purpose in offering it—and I believe the 
House committee re port w ill be found to so state as the purpose of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee in approving it, was to give 
some protection to the farmer who had been called upon and who was 
patriotically responding to the call of his Government to increase that 
production. 

The increase in production was already under way through the 
stimulus of supply and demand, yes, and through the stimulus of the 
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call of the Government for increased production at the time the 
amendments were offered. 

Now I do not say that we did not also have in mind that this 
guaranty of some protection would likewise increase production; but 
the basic purpose for which I offered the amendment and upon which 
the committee approved it, was to guarantee to the farmer some 
protection on the commodities in which he had increased his prodiuc- 
tion. 

Senator Tuyz. Senator Gore, I was not in Congress at that particu- 
lar time but I did have responsibility in State government, and the 
general thought that came to the producer was that the Government 
was asking him to make a special effort to produce the very maximum 
not only that he as an individual but his farm community was capable 
of producing. They made almost a superhuman effort, and you could 
see the aged folks resuming the responsibility of riding machinery in 
order that they would be able to get a crop production that the Nation 
was calling for and crying for. 

There was more involved in the Stes igall amendment than just a 
guaranty that if you produce and something happens here—either the 
return of peace or an overproduction—you will not be faced with a 
ruinous drop in price. 

The other question, as I understood it, was the incentive provision— 
if | am wrong, you are the author of the amendment. If the Govern- 
ment saw the need as an incentive they could increase the announced 
supports in flax in order to get the oil that was necessary, because 
we were then short of linseed oil. 

They also wanted cheese, and I know that the dairy producers in 
that Midwest community were asked to reactivate their cheese plants, 
and many and many an addition was built to the creameries, and 
cheese vats were put in. They wanted a high protein food that was 
not perishable—as perishable as butterfat—that could be shipped 
abroad and stored under nonrefrigerated conditions, so that there 
would be a protein food not only for our soldiers but those with whom 
we were allied. Therefore, you brought about a diversion in the 
dairy industry from what had been butter manufac turing to the en- 
deavor to create a dairy oil—the butter oil, the butte rfat-—so that it 
would be storable, and then they went heavily to cheese in order to 
get that protein. 

I thought that I recognized in that entire program the two factors: 
(1) A guaranty that if the producer made this superhuman effort, 
that he would not be left short; and (2) that act permitted an incen- 
tive to get a production of the things that were short in the national 
defense and that was desired. The flexible support program is sup- 
posed to operate in this manner: That when there is a surplus the 
price will go down and cause a man to divert from that commodity 
to some product or commodity short in supply. We are in a fix 
when we are long in every conceivable thing and we have nowhere 
to go in production. That is why I addressed a letter to the Secretary 
of Agriculture in January, in which I said something to this effect: 
“Tf you will tell me what I should recommend to the producer that he 
should divert to, it is going to make it a lot easier for me to explain 
my position and why I should support flexible price supports at this 
particular time.” 
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I am sorry to have taken this amount of time to explain what my 
convictions are, but I studied the Steagall or the Gore amendments 
at the time, because at the outset I was in my State’s department of 
agriculture and dealing with the producer groups every day, and 
having to answer the questions in our endeavor to bring about a food 
production to meet the crying needs of the world at that time. 

Senator ANDERSON. I only want to add that at one time we had a 
very serious shortage of oil in this country. We needed flaxseed oil 
very badly. The linoleum people were practically shut down because 
they could not get linseed oil. The building industry was erying for 
linseed oil. The Department of Agriculture fixed the flaxseed price 
at an extremely high level, a level that was all out of relationship to 
what would normally be fixed and I thought I fixed it up there in 
order to increase production. 

You would be astonished how much production I got. Now | 
read that dropping it from 80 to 70 percent will increase production 
about 18 percent and I realize we must have gone the wrong way but 
according to our lights at that time we thought that was the way to 
get increased production. We know that we did get increased pro- 
duction and we know that the Argentine Government, after we got 
the flax in the ground, proceeded to sell us a whole lot of the oil that 
we badly wanted to put the industry in good shape. 

We carried over stocks of that linseed oil. The farmer got blamed 
for a loss on a flaxseed program but the economy saved millions of 
dollars because of the losses in the flaxseed program. 

You cannot look at these things from just the narrow standpoint 
of the farmer. This Government saved millions and millions of dol- 
lars because the farmers of Minnesota and the two Dakotas princi- 
pally, responded with extremely large increases in flax acreage and it 
was a wonderful outpouring of farm enthusiasm for a program that I 
thought was stimulated by high prices. 

Senator Tuyn. I was ready to raise a queston on this statement on 
page 7 referring to the outlook for a 5 to 10 percent increase in corn 
acreage in those areas. 

Mr. Fuavurr. That is in the noncommercial areas. You do have 
acreage allotments in the 

Senator Tuyr. It would have to be in the noncommercial areas. 

Mr. Fiavurr. That is what we say. 

Senator Toye. Of course they are gambling on weather conditions. 

Mr. Fiaurr. There is probably a little difference there because the 
increase in the noncommercial areas is due to diverted acres probably 
of cotton going into corn and soybeans and other things. It is not 
from an economic standpoint that it is being done. 

Senator Ture. You will find that we could raise some questions 
about the increases that you have referred to in the different com- 
modities. 

We can anticipate an increase in soybeans, we can anticipate an 
increase in the edible beans, but when it comes to corn in the non- 
commercial areas, they do have a handicap, and it is only under very 
favorable seasons that they come up with any sure crop or even any 
major corn production that would affect your overall corn. 

Mr. Fuavutr. That could happen to any commodity. It could 
happen to corn, it could happen to soybeans. 
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Senator Taye. Yes, certainly; but in your big commercial corn 
areas and in your commercial wheat areas you are going to have a 
reduction. 

Mr. Fiautrr. A reduction by a reduction in acres. 

Senator Toys. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuiaurr. Not by a reduction in price? 

Senator Turn. No; but you will have a reduction in acreage. 

Mr. Fiaurt. You are going to have a reduction in cotton because 
of a reduction in acreage. 

Senator Toye. Exactly. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Fuavurr. The only thing that is being reduced is because of 
your acreage allotments, not because of your flexible price supports, 
I would not think. 

Senator Ture. All right. You may proceed with your statement, 
Mr. Flautt. 

Mr. Fravrt. Price fluctuations will not only have little effect on 
acreage planted, but also poses one of the greatest problems to the 
producer, the mills, the consumer, and the buyers of cotton in foreign 
countries. 

The following is extracted from an address by E. D. White, Deputy 
Director, Food and Agricultural Division, Mutual Security Agency: 

During the period 1946-50, foreign cotton prices fluctuated on the average 43 
percent per year, and this does not take into consideration the wild prices of 1951. 
Think of what a 43 percent change in price does to cotton producers year in and 
year out. Think what it does to cotton-consuming nations. 

Take a nation that imports, say, $100 million worth of cotton a year. Can the 
treasury of that country make sound plans for financing needed cotton imports 
when the price might be up or down as much as 43 percent? Can textile mills 
plan sound, long-term consumption programs with widely fluctuating prices? 

And finally, what can consumers depend upon? Price stability is what is 
needed—stability at a reasonable level. It can do much to promote trade in 


cotton—to increase the use of cotton—and to create a sound basis for building 
long-term, expanded use programs. 


Mr. White also said: 


Lowering the price of cotton is not a very effective means to increase consump- 
tion. Last season—1952—cotton sold for from 40 cents to 65 cents a pound, and 
the free world consumed only about 25 million bales. 

This season cotton prices are much lower—only 30 cents to 35 cents a pound, 
yet the free world is consuming only about 25 million bales. A 25 to 50 percent 
reduction in cotton prices—yet no increase in cotton consumption * * *. De- 
pressed prices are not desirable for either cotton-producing nations or cotton- 
consuming nations. 

Unfortunately, the large reductions in the cost of producing cotton 
anticipated from mechanization and other technical improvements are 
still a few years in the future. Currently, cotton farmers find them- 
selves in a transition period when production costs are at about the 
highest level in history. 

Under many circumstances, cottongrowers at this time have neither 
the economies of the old hand-and-mule methods nor the potential 
gains in efficiency from full mechanization. The trend is toward a 
higher proportion of costs on cotton farms becoming fixed in nature, 
with increased investments in machinery and a rather rigid schedule 
of expense for fertilizer, seed, supplies and labor. 

We, therefore, urge that the Congress extend, at least through 1956, 
a 90 percent support price on commodities for which controls have 
been voted. The Secretary should also be gvein authority to impose 
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marketing quotas on any supported commodity for which there is an 
oversupply. 

For cotton farmers, 90 percent of parity will offer some measure of 
protection through the elbmination of high risks until new gains in 
efficiency are possible. Industry has achieved this protection through 
tariffs, import quotas and the ability to contrel preduction. Labor 
is protected by minimum wages and collective bargaining. 

A support price at 90 perce nt of parity permits the cotton farmer to 
sell his crop in an orderly manner, thereby helping him to more nearly 
achieve parity of income. The bulk of the c rop beccmes available for 
market during a 3-month period. Without equitable loan protection, 
farmers would be forced to sell most of their cotton during this period 
to meet obligations. 

An equitable loan program is, therefore, a valuable tool for orderly 
marketing. It also offers protection to the consuming public by 
helping to stabilize prices in the event of crop failure. 

In the event of short production, CCC stocks may be utilized 
fill consumer demands. Deficiencies in supply caused by weather, 
insects, and other unpredictable factors could prove more expensive 
than the cost of the farm program. In fact shortages could prove 
disastrous to the Nation. 

Cotton farmers have demonstrated their willingness to cooperate 
with their neighbors and with their Government to control produc- 
tion through acreage allotments and marketing quotas. Cotton pro- 
ducers are willing to adjust their acreage and production in line with 
demand, assuming that every effort will be made to develop fully 
the outlets for American cotton both at home and abroad. 

Domestic consumption of cotton remains high. The current cotton 
problem has been caused by dwindling exports. This loss in foreign 
trade cannot be blamed on price alone. The fact is that United 
States exports have been effectively throttled by United States 
foreign policy. 

Foreign trade is vital to the well-being of American agriculture 
and we urge that our foreign trade policy, tariff and import regula- 
tions be thoroughly overhauled and geared to our present-day 
economy. 

We recommend the adoption by our Government of a positive 
announced export goal for agricultural commodities. For cotton, 
this goal should not be less than 4% million bales per year. This 
should be a permanent, stated goal, so supported that it would be 
recognized around the world. 

To supplement this policy, we recommend flexible, convertible 
exchange to permit foreign countries to purchase American com- 
modities, reciprocal trade agreements, the extension of credits in- 
cluding the revolving fund and similar credits, continuation of onshore 
war-risk insurance, and a strong promotional campaign by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to sell American cotton abroad on its merits. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do you think it has to be sold on its cost? 
I mean can it be done on merits only? 

Mr. Fiautr. Not on merits alone, Senator. 

Senator ANDERSON. Don’t you think it has to be competitive? 

Mr. Fravrtr. I think it would. 

Senator ANDERSON. At what price do you propose to sell American 
cotton abroad—at the same price as it is here at home? 
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Mr. Fiavutr. I don’t think so. It depends on what the world 
market is. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is what I am getting to. Do you favor 
a two-price system for cotton? 

Mr. Fiavurr. I know what I would run into if I said two-price 
system up here. 

Senator ANpreRsON. I don’t think you would run into it at all. I 
know there has been a lot of opposition on a two-price system, but I 
do not see how we can sell our commodities unless we can sell at 
world prices. 

Mr. Fiavurr. I do not either. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is why I am asking you the question. I 
mean to say that I have a great deal of sympathy with a lot that you 
are saying here because I think that cotton is one commodity where 
this Government can grant 90-percent supports straight along and not 
have any difficulty as a result of that crop, providing we have limita- 
tions on it, and we can have limitations. 

I do not know of a crop that is easier to control than the cotton crop. 
I mean you cannot hide a bale of cotton. You put a tag on it and it 
stays on it and you can store it out in the open if you have to for years 
at a time. 

The cotton that was stored in the ball park in Oklahoma came 
through just as well as the cotton that was stored in the finest ware- 
house in the country. 

Mr. Fiaurr. That is right, and the history of cotton is that the 
Government has never lost anything on cotton. It is not perishable. 

Senator ANpERson. We had one little period of good luck that 
brought out the whole cotton program for a long time. It looked like 
we were going to lose a lot of money on cotton. 

Mr. Fiaurr. Of course we had two wars, Senator, that got rid of 
our surplus. I hope we do not have another war to get rid of this 
surplus. 

Senator ANDERSON. On the basis that we are not going to have 
another war, we have got to be able to find a world market. 

Mr. Fiautrr. You have got to sell it at prices that will move it. I 
think at one time—you probably know better than I do—that we did 
have a two-price system. 

Senator ANDERSON. We had an export subsidy on cotton. 

Mr. Fuaurr. We had an export subsidy. It was 38 or something 
like that. 

Senator ANpERSON. I do not mind telling you in the year 1946 and 
1947 we were selling that cotton and using an export subsidy, only a 
couple cents per pound but it left the Secretary of Agriculture where 
if somebody decided to dump cotton just under him in a foreign 
market, he could say, ‘‘Very well, you look at the size of your Treasury 
and look at the size of mine’’—I mean speaking of another foreign 
nation now—‘“if you want to get in that kind of a price war we are 
ready to take you on. I suggest you had better sell your cotton at a 
reasonable price,” and this country has recognized that the Sec retary 
of Agriculture if he wanted to could have made use of a lot of resources 
of the Federal Treasury and we would not have the dumping of cotton. 

The same thing happened in wool. You may or may not recall 
that we got into a bad wool situation and it looked like one country 
was going to start dumping some wool and it was necessary to point 
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out to that country that their treasury was not in very good shape; 
their resources were not too good and they better stay out of that 
kind of economic war and they did. 

I think that is worthwhile. I say we have to work in cooperation 
with people. It was not doing the other country any good and we 
established a world market that they could participate in and we 
could participate in. We sold cotton in that world market, they sold 
cotton in that world market, and we are all better off. I think if we 
are going to have to have a two-price system there certainly is one 
commodity where it works extremely well and that is cotton because 
there is a world supply and a lot of that world supply comes from 
countries that have labor standards far lower than ours. 

Mr. Fiaurr. If it worked once, why wouldn’t it work again? 

Senator ANDERSON. I think it might. I am not arguing against 
anything. I am arguing with you. 

Mr. Fuiavurr. If you throw up your hands and say “We cannot have 
a subsidy’”’, why is it? 

Senator ANDERSON. | think one of the troubles in agricultural 
policy is that we think that everything has to fit in the same pattern. 
I apologize, Mr. Chairman, for taking this extra time but it is right 
along this program. 

There has been a program up here on wool and I read a newspaper 
column about that proposal and they said that President Eisenhower 
had adopted the Brannan plan to sell wool. 

I resent that because that plan was worked out in the Department 
of Agriculture in 1947 when I happened to be over there and it was 
then submitted to the Congress, and Mr. Brannan did not have any- 
thing to do with it. He was there in the Department but he did not 
have anything to do with it. 

We sent over a wool proposal that would use 70 percent of the 
duties on wool and sell our American wool at whatever the market 
would provide and turn over additional sums to the wool producers 
of this country, feeling that a domestic production of wool at about 
350 or 360 million pounds a year was a good defense measure and it 
was wise to do it that way. 

Now I am happy to say that the Agricultural Committee reported 
out that wool bill, and ] still think it is a good bill. That does not 
mean that I want to do it on hogs, corn, cattle, and everything else, 
and I think one of our troubles is that we try to say every agricultural 
commodity must be handled exactly alike. 

I happen to know that you do not sell everything in this world 
exactly alike; you do not sell automobiles on quite the same basis 
as you sell flour and salt. 

Some grocery stores can have a 2-percent markup on certain types 
of groceries and live. You give an automobile dealer a 2-percent 
markup on automobiles and see how long he lives, particularly if he 
has to take in some secondhand cars. 

And I raise my question with you because I think it would be well 
if we began to recognize that we might have to have a different method 
of handling agricultural commodities based on their historic use and 
their historic market place. 

There was a time when 60 percent of our cotton floated in England. 
Wouldn’t it be a good thing if we could float cotton again abroad in 
increasing quantities rather than in decreasing quantities? g 
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Mr. Fiautr. We advocated that they make every effort to set a 
minimum of 4% million bales. If we cannot sell that percentage of 
our cotton abroad we are just going to pile it up and up. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is why I asked you the question. You 
cannot sell 4% million bales of cotton if you absolutely hold to our 
levels. The way cotton acreage is increasing in Mexico, for example, 
a man can go to Mexico now with an irrigation project and he can 
produce cotton down there with greatly reduced labor costs, greatly 
reduced ginning costs, and he can sell that cotton in competition with 
our cotton at a slightly lower price. 

Senator Scpoorpre.,. I am sorry I was not in. I was delayed at 
another committee hearing. I was interested in the line of questioning 
that Senator Anderson was addressing to you, and your answers. In 
reference to enlarging and broadening this foreign market phase of it, 
how are you going to sell this? Do you feel that there is any merit 
in the approach that some of us are trying to take, to work out some 
kind of program to accept under proper conditions the currencies of 
foreign countries when we sell them some of our agricultural com- 
modities? 

Mr. Fiautrt. I definitely think so. I think we are going to have 
to sell to Japan some cotton and take some yen in place of it. We 
are going to have to get some marks and francs and lira. We are 
going to have to take some foreign currencies and convert it or do 
something with it. 

Senator ScHorrPreL. I am glad to hear you say that, because the 
problem that is before us, as they represent it to us, is their shortage 
of dollars, and of course the American dollar is the cream of the finan- 
cial media of the world at the present time. If we refuse, or restrict 
our policy of sales to just accepting American dollars, we are not 
going to enlarge our markets. 

Mr. Fiavurr. We certainly are not. We may even have to go to 
a barter program. 

Senator ANDERSON. Stay right there. You mean just that. Take 
the present situation. We have Japanese firms working on contracts 
in areas out where we may be interested in defense establishments 
and may be interested in building in Korea. There is no reason in 
the world why every person working on those projects, if they are 
working in these far-flung areas ought not to be consuming American 
dairy products, ought not to be using cotton that is grown in America 
that may be woven in a Japanese mill and a lot of other things like 
that. 

Mr. Fiaurr. I am not confining my remarks to cotton primarily. 
We are interested in cotton but you have got a surplus in all agri- 
cultural products, and if not on agricultural products, dairy products. 
If you cannot sell them one way you have got to sell them another. 

Senator Scnorrre.. I think you are so right. Some of us have 
joined in a bill that the Senate passed that goes to the very heart of 
that phase—the enlargement of foreign trade. This will benefit, in 
my judgment and the judgment of a lot of men who are far better 
versed in it than I am, and help the expansion of our foreign markets 
and the exporting of our surpluses into these areas where people want 
them and need them. We are spending billions in foreign countries 
for development of military sites, and it seems sheer folly to me not 
to accept foreign currencies and utilize them in these countries, at 
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the same time getting rid of a lot of our surpluses. It will be a two- 
way street and I think one that will benefit us around the world in 
good business relations. 

Mr. Fuautr. Exactly right, Senator. Just as Senator Anderson 
says here, you cannot cut a pattern that will fit every commodity. 
You have just got to get out like you train horses or somenthig like 
that and do the best you can and get rid of it. It is astounding that 
the amount of money that the Department of Agriculture is paying for 
storage on commodities in the United States. They tell me that 
dried skim milk is costing the Government $400 million to store; there 
are some 250,000 tons on hand today. That is not taking into con- 
sideration butter, cheese, cotton, corn, wheat, and what have you. 
They are paying storage on that. 

Senator ANDERSON. I only wanted to say that I have found out, for 
example, in the Department that you do not sell tobacco the same way 
that you sell cotton. Here are commodities that are grown in the 
same general areas of the country, but you do not sell them on the same 
basis, you do not pack it on the same basis. Once you have packed 
tobacco for the English market you find it is not available for the 
American market, for example, but that is not true of cotton. You 
can put a bale of cotton up and the American manufacturer can use 
it, just the same as he can some other place. Yet you have extremely 
short staples of cotton that are perfect for the mills of China and Japan 
and yet are not very usable in this country. Now why we try to cram 
those down the throats of American manufacturers or put them in 
the storehouse if they will not take them unless we have supported 
them I don’t see. I am in favor of moving them on in the areas where 
they can use them. I am only trying to say that I think if we try 
to fit every agricultural program to exactly the same pattern we are 
bound to have trouble. If we use the agricultural program and work 
for that particular commodity and get it out of distress, then it does 
not reach over into some other area and cause distress in that area 
as well, 

Senator Ture. Mr. Flautt, you are down here on the bottom of 
page 9. 

Mr. Fuavutrt. I think I just finished this foreign trade. 

Senator Tuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fiautr. Now we are opposed to the whole set-aside of from 
3 to 4 million bales which would be excluded from the computation of 
carryover for the purpose of determining price supports. We recom- 
mend, instead, a defense stockpile of from 1% to 2 million bales of 
cotton, such cotton not to be available for use except in time of war or 
at a price equal to 120 percent of parity. We recommend that cotton 
in the stockpile be included in any supply calculations. 

Cotton has been listed as a strategic material second only to steel as a 
vital defense material. Had we had such a cotton stoc kpile in 1950 
when the Korean war began, there would have been no necessity for 
the 16-million bale goals in 1951 and 1952. There would have been 
no need for export controls, which were eid because of a possible 
cotton shortage. 

The present cotton supply problem can be traced back to export 
controls in 1950 followed by unrealistic production goals in 1951 and 
1952. The net result is that the American farmer has been forced to 
act as the buffer for the entire world. It has been the United States 
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cotton producer who has had to absorb all of the adjustments required 
to stabilize world price and supply. It has been the United States 
cotton producer who has been forced to play the role of the “residual”’ 
supplier in world markets. 

We do not take issue with those who advocate the desirability of 
some measure of flexibility in determining price supports. We do 
differ sharply, however, with those w ho define the 90- -percent support 
level as “high rigid price props.” In the first place, the parity 
formula itself is flexible and is designed to reflect the constant change 
in the price ratio of things farmers have to sell with those that he 
must buy to stay in business. A modernized parity formula, designed 
to accurately reflect these changes, would provide all of the flexibility 
necessary. We recommend the constructive revision of the existing 
parity formula. We consider the present formula to more nearly fit 
the fully mechanized crops than it does cotton. 

We do not oppose a change in the definition of normal supply of 
cotton. The normal supply of cotton for any marketing year is 
currently defined as the estimated domestic consumption of cotton 
for the marketing year for which such normal supply is being deter- 
mined, plus the estimated exports of cotton for such marketing year, 
plus 30 percent of the sum of such consumption and exports as an 
allowance for carryover. We recommend that consideration be 
given to a lower allowance for carryover in order to prevent our cotton 
surplus from becoming too burdensome before controls can become 
operative. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is not extremely important, is it? It has 
not been the cause of much trouble, has it? 

Mr. Ftautrr. We in the cotton business think, Senator, that we 
should have had acreage controls on cotton last year. 

Senator ANDERSON. There is no argument on that from me. You 
will find back here in the record of this committee where I have agreed 
with that thoroughly and introduced the figures to show that you 
should have had them last year. Under the law you should have had 
them last year. There wasn’t any reason why you didn’t have them 
except failure to observe the law. The law required you to have them 
last year. 

Mr. Fiavurr. Did you have the necessary supply excess to make 
controls mandatory by the Secretary? 

Senator AnpEerson. Surely you did. It was set aside on the theory 
that we were still in difficulties in Korea and might need to have some 
on the basis of a national emergency, and there was no reason for it 
whatever. The supply situation was such that it was obvious we had 
plenty of cotton. We took the trouble to develop that fact in the 
committee completely. 

Senator Jonnston. I do not think what he has said has hurt any- 
thing. It probably helped. 

Mr. Fravrr. It’ probably simplified the Secretary’s authority to 
declare acreage controls or restrictions in some manner other than 
under the present law. We know that we should have had controls 
in 1950. 

Senator AnpErRson. I have forgotten my figures now as to what 
that 30 percent added means in bales, but it is not any more bales 
than you need for good housekeeping. You do not need to get down 
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to more than 2 million bales in order to handle it well. Any more 
than 3 or 4 million bales is not an unusual amount 

Senator Jonunston. I think you ought to have it that low and vou 
ought to have 90 percent of parity but in order to have 90 percent 
parity you have to watch it very closely I am in favor of hich price 
supports, but in order to have high parities you must keep strict con- 
trols at all times. 

Mr. Fuaurr. It gives the Secretary of Agriculture a little more 
authority to impose control rather than what he has. That is th 
main thing, to simplify that law where he can impose controls if h 
sees in the summer that you are going to need controls the next yea 
he can do it without having a referendum, without going through a lot 
that he has to do. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Flautt, you may proceed 

Mr. Fiaurr. We recommend that the Secretary of Agriculture be 
legally authorized to give full consideration to the factors of normal] 
underplanting and abandonment when arriving at his decision regard- 
ing a national cotton acreage allotment. 

Underplantings have averaged more than 10 percent during contro! 
years. The rate of abandonment is about 2% percent per year. We 
strongly recommend that the Secretary be given the authority to take 
these important factors into account in making his calculations. 

In conclusion, and based on the best information we can obtain from 
the most reliable sources and our own experience and judgment, we 
wish to repeat that the so-called sliding or flexible price suppor 
would serve no useful purpose except to reduce the loan level and the 
market price to the producer. 

With respect to cotton, a 90-percent-of-parity loan level has proven 
equitable and good business for the farmer, the Government, and the 
consumer. We respectfully recommend the extension of a 90-percent 
support price for all crops which are under acreage allotments an 
marketing quotas. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for allowing us the privilege and giving us 
this time and if there are any questions that we can answer we would 
be only too happy to try and do it. 

Some of our members have individual statements that they would 
like to file—not to be read but just as a record. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, Mr. Flautt. I understand that there are some 
here from Tennessee who have train reservations that will take then 
back so if you care to introduce them at this time, Senator Gore, if 
they feel they have the time to read their statements or to refer to the 
statements that will be all right. If it would be their desire instead 
to file their statements with the committee they will become a part of 
the report. 

Senator Gore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish to introduce to 
the committee a farmer from west Tennessee, Mr. John S. Wilder 
who is here representing the Tennessee Cotton Producers Association 
He has a very excellent statement to present, and | hope the com 
mittee will give it the careful consideration which | think it deserves 

Mr. Wilder? 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Wilder, would you care to make a statement 
along with your prepared statement? 

Mr. Wiper. Mr. Chairman, I would not. I would just like it to 
become a part of the written record. 

44084—54— pt. 2 23 
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Senator Toys. All right. It will become a part of the written 
record. 


STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN S. WILDER, TENNESSEE CoTToN PRopUCERS 
ASSOCIATION, SOMERVILLE, TENN. 


I am John 8S. Wilder, a farmer, representing the Tennessee Cotton Producers 


Association. What I am about to say represents the feeling of most of the 
cotton producers. We, the cotton producers, are appreciative of an audience with 
this committee. We are conscious of our inadequate conception of the many 


ramifications of our agricultural economy. 

We feel that this committee has the ultimate prosperity of the Nation at 
heart; that it isn’t a political issue, but involves justice for all. We realize that 
our problem is a problem of surpluses, too much of all the good materialistic things 
of life. This a problem brought about by incentive and capabilities to produce— 
ability to change the resources of a nation to usable commodities for a better 
way of life. Our problem is merely a problem of distribution. We should thank 
God for our capability to produce; we should thank God that our problem is not 
the problem of the famine stricken countries of India and China. These coun- 
tries are faced with a problem that has no immediate answer. Ours is not such a 
problem—ours is a problem of underconsumption, not overproduction. There- 
fore, we would recommend to this committee that it do everything within its 
power to encourage greater consumption here and abroad, which will continue to 
make the American way of life the most luxurious in the world. Our surpluses 
should not be a curse to us, but rather a blessing. We realize the vastness and the 
great magnitude of the responsibilities laid on your shoulders today. We have 
confidence in you. We realize, too, that our problems, as cotton farmers of 
Tennessee, are small ones relative to the overall aspect of the situation. Never- 
theless, for these individuals it is a very real one, and it comes close to home 
because it involves for them the very necessities of life. It cuts into these neces- 
sities, and they find themselves caught in a squeeze that lowers their already low 
standard of living. It is in behalf of these small landowners and tenants that 
I am here today. 

We are sure that much consideration and thought went into the present appor- 
tionments of the cotton acreage to the different States. We understand the 
fairness of the past history and crop-land basis, but we are concerned about 
another factor— the human element. 

The tenant and the small landowner of Tennessee have been a part of its agri- 
cultural economy as long as Tennessee has been a part of the Nation. This way 
of farming is not a new venture for Tennessee, nor is it a speculative one. These 
farmers are and have been for a long tims dependent upon cotton as the primary 
source of their income. Tennessee is one of the isolated sections of the United 
States that still produces cotton by tenants and small landowners. They are not 
highly mechanized, but they sell their labor through the engagement of cotton 
production. These tenants and small farmers of Tennessee are not mechanical 
cotton pickers that can be put under a shed, nor are they immigrant Mexican 
labor or metropolitan labor, but they are American citizens dependent solely on 
cotton for their living. 

It seems to us, the cotton farmers of Tennessee, that not only should cropland 
and past history be a factor in the allocation of cotton acreage, but that the 
individual needs should be considered as well. The security of these small farmers 
is founded in cotton economy, and it has been drastically cut for them, much more 
so than for the rest of the Nation. They have stayed on the farms during the 
war and the prosperity after the war, and now they are desperate for there is no 
room for them in the cities. 

We can put a cotton picker under the shed for a year or two. It may rust some, 
but it will be there when it is needed. But gentlemen, I want to say to you today, 
that you cannot set an individual, a personality, aside for a year or two. Per- 
sonalities break under such conditions, machines do not know emotions. We 
think about communism from without our Nation and from within our Govern- 
ment officials, but we have no reason to fear these two factors nearly as much as 
we will the reaction of the people to a depression—a condition of doing without 
while the warehouses are filled to the brim. 

I wish that every member of this committee could visit with me tomorrow 
some of these small farmers and tenants and could know their needs as I do, If 
you could, I am sure that for no other reason than the humanitarian side of the 
issue, that you would bring about action to alleviate the seriousness of the situation 
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for them. You realize that these people have only one thing to sell and that is 
their labor. It seems to us that the inequity of the present means of allocating 
cotton acreage lies in the lack of consideration for the per acre population of 
individuals dependent upon cotton for their income. We feel that the farm popu- 
lation dependent on cotton for a living should be a deciding factor in the allocation 
of acreage; that those States and counties having a larger farm population depend- 
ent on cotton should be given acreage enough to maintain a reasonable standard 
of living. We realize that it is impossible to legislate prosperity, but we also 
realize that it is unjust to legislate poverty and starvation. We realize that 
ultimately the answer for the cotton producer is to meet his competition— to 
compete with the world and the synthetics. Weare not afraid of this in Tennessee 
We believe we can do it. We think we can meet our competition. We are not 
asking you to protect us in this way We are only asking you to be directed by 
the same principles as were evident in the past Democratic administration, and is 
now evident in President Eisenhower’s thinking that being the policy to encour- 
age industry and to encourage industrial establishments in these area of low 
employment. We would ask you to give the small farmers and tenants the same 
consideration in the allocation of cotton acreage. 

Tennessee has received the largest percent cut of any of the old growth States. 
Tennessee is made up of small farms and tenant-operated large farms. A great 
number of these persons find themselves without any acreage. The larger part 
of these tenants and small farmers find themselves with less than enough to 
maintain a reasonable standard of living. If Tennessee receives additional cuts, 
it can only result in gross hardship for the entire cotton economy of the State. 
The effect of the present cut has not only been felt by the farmer, but by everyone 
connected with the farm. A number of fertilizer companies in west Tennessee 
report sales off in Tennessee and rising in adjoining States. The implement 
dealer is wondering how long his credit company is going to hold out. Tennessee 
needs help, and needs it desperately. 

We realize our situation is unusual because we are primarily tenant and small 
landowner operators. Large numbers of farms in our State have less than an acre 
of cotton per individual. Certainly an American citizen should not be expected 
to live on this and at the same time import labor. We think there is a minimum 
acreage that is necessary to maintain a reasonable standard of living, and we 
think also that no one who has had a past history of cotton production should be 
cut below this. We believe also that there should be enough acreage available 
to county committeemen to meet this need. 

We think that the tenant on a large farm should be given the same consideration 
as the small landowner who has a. minimum acreage setup. Time doesn’t permit 
us to go into the many details of the situation in Tennessee, but we will be glad 
to furnish to the committee all necessary data showing the seriousness of our case 
We are sure that once the true facts are known you will suggest legislation which 
will not further the hardship of Tennessee. 


Senator Tuyr. Is there anyone else? 

Mr. Fiautr. Mr. Bracey has a statement he would like to present. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Bracey, if you wish to file that for the record, 
it will become part of the record, 


STATEMENT FiLEp By Hitton L. Bracey, Executive VicrE PRESIDENT, 
Missourt Corton PRopucERS ASSOCIATION, PORTAGEVILLE, Mo. 


DISCUSSION OF FARM PRICE PROPOSALS 


The general objectives of any farm price program must be to (1) adjust farm 
production, (2) assure consumption and exports, and (3) provide economix 
stability. 

While several methods for accomplishing these objectives have been offered, 
they have narrowed down to two principal proposals: Stable price supports at 
an equitable level and sliding-scale price supports. 

It is apparent that a vast majority of farmers and others, who realize and 
appreciate the importance of agriculture, feel that stable price supports at equit- 
able levels, if properly administered and given a fair chance to operate, will 
accomplish the desired objectives. 

On the other hand, the proponents of sliding-scale price supports by the very 
nature of their position are claiming that the price of farm commodities is teo 
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high and that the solution of all farm problems lies in lower prices to farmers 
themselves. 

It would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to convince farmers that the 
price of agricultural commodities is too high and that they are enjoying a standard 
of living above other segments of the economy. In fact, a glance at the USDA’s 
report of 1953 income of farmers should dispel any questions on that score. The 
reports indicate that the income of the farm population last year averaged $882 
for each person compared with an average of $1,898 for the nonfarm population. 
Of course, it’s not necessary for farmers to look at statistics; they know from 
actual experience that the cost-price squeeze is on in earnest. The end is not yet 
in sight; farm prices declined 0.8 percent between mid-February and mid-March 
During the same period prices paid by farmers for goods and services increased 
0.33 percent. 

Let’s look at the objectives of a farm price support program and see how sliding 
scale and stable price supports at equitable levels stack up: 


Adjust farm production 


The proponents of sliding-scale supports are careful not to commit themselves, 
but they infer (some openly) that such a method would eliminate the need for 
production controls (acreage allotments and marketing quotas). Actual facts 
and past experiences show that lower prices have little or no bearing on production 
True, a price depression to bankruptcy levels would mean lower production. But 
even ‘bankruptcy price s of 1929-32 did not bring about substantial decreases in 
acreages of crops in heavy supply. Now let’s look at more recent examples. 
Price supports have been cut on 4 field crops for the year 1954. <A reduction in 
supports on flaxseed, from 80 to 70 percent of parity, has caused farmers to plan 
for an 18-percent increase in acreage this year. Indicated plantings of soybeans 
are up 12 percent over last year. Price supports for soybeans were reduced from 
90 to 80 percent of parity. Farmers plan to plant 14 percent more dry edible 
beans in 1954 even though supports have been cut from 87 to 80 percent of parity. 
In the noncommercial corn areas where price supports have been reduced from 
90 to 75 percent of parity farmers are planning to increase corn acreages by about 
8 percent. Cananlts speaking, the lower the price the farmer receives, the more 
of the commodity he must produce to meet taxes, fixed production costs, mortgage 
payments, interest, and basic living expenses. It’s not possible for farmers to 
make large-scale shifts in production. For example, dairy farmers are not 
equipped to grow cotton. Corn-hog farmers are not set up for dairying. Cotton 
farmers have heavy investments in machinery that would be worthless for any 
other crop. Climatic conditions, of course, must be considered. Crops must be 
adapted to soil types. All of these things simply mean that wide-scale shifts 
are out of the question. If farmers could shift, what would they shift to? That 
is the question that has never been answered. There is not an ounce of evidence 
to show that sliding-secale supports would help adjust farm production. There 
is plent of evidence to show that such a method would wreck our farm economy 

Stable price supports at equitable levels coupled with production controls 
(acreage allotments and marketing quotas) have accomplished the necessary 
adjustments since their inception. Farmers have demonstrated time and again 
their willingness to comply with production controls as a means of obtaining stable 
price supports. The vote on cotton marketing quotas should be evidence enough 
to anyone that farmers themselves recognize the need for production-control 
programs. Of course, the effectiveness of stable price supports and producticn 
controls depends to a great extent on how they are administered. It goes without 
saying that people diametrically opposed to such methods are not going to give 
them a fair chance to operate. It is a proven fact that stable price supports at 
equitable levels, coupled with production control programs, will adjust farm 
production. The vote on marketing quotas is evidence that farmers prefer this 
means of adjusting production. 


Assure consumption and exports 


Will sliding-seale price supports assure consumption and exports? Of course 
not. The price of farm commodities has little or no bearing on prices paid by 
consumers. Let’s look at cotton wearing apparel and household goods. The 
USDA says that 87.3 percent of the retail cost of such items is added after the raw 
cotton leaves the producer’s hands. These markets account for two-thirds of our 
total domestic consumption. Why doesn’t consumption respond to lower farm 
prices? Lei’s look at one simple answer. A good cotton shirt sells for $4.75 and 
on the average has about 30 cents of raw cotton in it. A 15 percent cut in price 
of the raw cotton under sliding-scale supports would lower the price of a shirt 
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about 4% cents. Such a reduction in price would not sell any more shirts, but the 
farmer would lose $350 million in gross cash income, or the equivalent of 100,000 


jobs in industry producing for the farm market. These jobs would be jeopardized 
or lost. During the period 1929-32 per capita food consumption declined about 
5 percent as farm prices went down. The reason, of course, was the loss of farm 


markets for industrial goods and the consequent loss of off-farm jobs. On the 
other hand, the early 1940’s with rising food prices brought an increase in per 
capita food consumption of 7 percent. 

What would sliding scale supports do for exports? Nothing—absolutely nothing 
at all. Why have our export markets dried up in the past couple of years? Polit- 
ical maneuvering without proper consideration of farm surpluses accounts for 
some of the loss. The lack of a positive and properly coordinated program in the 
USDA is another reason. USDA officials either have little control over export 
programs or they have done a very poor job of presenting a case for agriculture. 
The basic reason, however, is pathetically simple. World production and world 
trade, exclusive of the United States, have expanded and, consequently, the 


demand for our cotton has declined. Our foreign-aid programs have taught the 


citizens of other countries how to grow cotton and other crops more efficient], 


In other words, we are helping build our own competition lavbe this is good 
only time will tell. The troublesome fact remains, however, we have promoted 
efficient production methods in other countries at the expense of our own markets. 
Going back 50 years, leaving out the two World War periods, we find our oppor- 
tunities to export farm commodities have come with small crops abroad. In 
these instances we sold more for higher prices, not for lower prices. United States 
cotton is now being offered in the world market in full competition with foreign 
growths. If prices were the limiting factor, export sales would boom—but 
nothing of the kind is expected or likely to happen. A price of about 20 cents per 
pound might really stimulate export sales. To the farmer such prices would 
mean disaster, and economic chaos would surely follow. Some individuals con- 
tend that stable price supports have the effect of holding a price umbrella over 
foreign producers. However, facts at hand simply do not substantiate their 
claims 

The following is extracted from an address by E. D. White, Deputy Director, 
Food and Agricultural Division, Mutual Security Agency: ‘‘During the period 
1946 to 1950, foreign cotton prices fluctuated on the average of 43 percent per 
year, and this does not take into consideration the wild prices of 1951. Think 
of what a 43-percent change in price does to cotton producers vear in and year 
out. Think what it does to cotton-consuming nations. Take a nation that 
imports, sav, $100 million worth of cotton a year. Can the treasury of that 
country make sound plans for financing needed cotton imports when the price 
might be up or down as much as 43 percent? Can textile mills plan sound, long- 
term consumption programs with widely fluctuating prices? And finally, what 
can consumers depend upon? Price stability is what is needed—stability at a 
reasonable level. It can do much to promote trade in eotton—to increase the use 
of cotton—and to create a sound basis for building long-term, expanded-us« 
programs.” 

Mr. White also said, ‘‘Lowering the price of cotton is not a very effective means 
to increase consumption. Last season (1952) cotton sold for from 40 to 65 cents 





a pound, and the free world consumed only at °5 million bales. This season 
cotton prices are much lower—only 30 to 35 ceux . pound, vet. the free world is 
consuming only about 25 million bales. A 25- to 50-percent reduction in cotto1 
prices—yet no increase in cotton consumption. * * * Depressed prices are not 


desirable for either cotton-producing nations or cotton-consuming nations. 
Do stable price supports at equitable levels encourage exports? The question 
must be answered two ways. First of all, and generally speaking, a price ranging 


anywhere between 75 percent and 110 percent of parity has little bearing 


volume of exports. A higher price might cause the loss of markets. On the other 
hand, the price must fall below 75 percent of parity before the export market will 
demand substantial increases of United States cotton. It’s reasonable to conclude 
that the price level alone is not the deciding factor. It’s an entirely different 
matter when price is considered from a standpoint of stability. Erratic and 


fluctuating prices have never built strong markets. 


Provide economic stability 

Will sliding-scale supports or lower farm prices provide economic stability? 
The question is ridiculous. No; of course not. History shows that agriculture 
is the backbone of our national economy. Over a long period of time a sure 
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barometer as to the future has been the rise and fall of farm prices. In all cases 
falling farm prices have brought a dangerous upset in the national economy. 
Sliding-scale supports actually mean a cut in net income to farmers ranging any- 
where from 25 to 75 percent. The reason is quite simple. The sliding scale 
only applies to what the farmer sells. It does not reduce the price of fertilizer, 
gasoline, labor, and other fixed production costs. It does not reduce mortgage 
payments, interest, taxes, and basic living expenses. 

A good example of how sliding-scale supports operate is found in the reduction 
of supports on cottonseed from 90 to 75 percent of parity. The farmer absorbed 
all of the reduction as prices automatically dropped to the minimum level. On 
the other hand, consumers actually paid more for most food products made from 
cottonseed oil after the cut in price than they did before. Who made the profit? 
Farmers and consumers alike do not like the answer. It’s not a pretty picture, 
but, unfortunately, it’s true. It also explains why certain individuals are work- 
ing so hard to kill off price-support programs. 

Will stable price supports at equitable levels provide economic stability? Yes; 
they do this by stabilizing farm production and guaranteeing farmers a reason- 
able degree of price protection on what they produce. Farmers are in trouble. 
The USDA reports that farmers retained a net income of only 36% percent of 
their 1953 gross farm income—the smallest percentage for any year since the peak 
of the depression period in 1932. It is realized that stable price supports alone 
eannot solve all of our production and marketing problems. At the same time 
such a method is no more than reasonable and should continue to be the basic 
part of any farm program. 

It is downright ridiculous and shortsighted to say that the solution of all of 
our farm problems lies in lower prices to the farmer himself. Something must 
be done to increase export outlets. Research programs in the utilization of farm 
products must be intensified. Stockpiles for defense purposes make sense. Ex- 
port subsidies deserve some real attention. All of these suggestions, however, 
should work in direct relationship with stable price supports at equitable levels. 

Crities of stable price supports at equitable levels claim that the decline in net 
farm income proves that such methods are ineffective. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The present heavy supply of practically all of our basic com- 
modities is not the result of stable price-support programs, but rather the lack of 
application of the adjustment provisions of the current law. Farmers are not 
only willing but they are anxious to bring supplies into line with demand when 
afforded an opportunity to do so. 

Many people in high places, both in Government and outside, are trying to 
lead the general public into thinking that the present supplies of some commodi- 
ties are the result of stable price-support programs. What happened before the 
depression era of the early thirties? Were price supports responsible for the 
buildup in supply for almost all farm commodities? Inasmuch as price supports 
were not even in existence at the time, any reasonable person would concede that 
price-support programs are not responsible. 

The same individuals who are blaming stable price supports for all of the ills 
of agriculture are issuing a lot of misleading statements to the effect that price 
supports have cost the taxpayers more than $16 billion. 

The following figures furnished by the USDA were inserted in the Congressional 
Record of January 29, 1954: Since the beginning of the price-support program, 
covering a 20-year period from October 17, 1932, to June 30, 1953, actual losses 
' on the six basic commodities totaled only $20,720.931. This amounts to a little 
more than $1 million a year. 

During the same period of time the Government has earned $268,219,477 under 
the cotton price-support program. This is roughly 10 times in excess of the 
cost of the loss on all of the basie crops over the 20-year period. 

When critics of stable price supports refer to the $16 billion cost to the tax- 
payer, they often fail to truthfully state that the amount actually covers cost 
of the entire agricultural program from 1932 to 1953. The truth is the cost of 
farm price-support programs has been small compared with the cost of Govern- 
ment subsidies to other groups. Official figures show that the cost of all farm 
price-support programs from August 1933 to June 1953 was $1,110 million. 
The cost of consumer subsidies was $2,102 million, Government aid to business 
totaled $4,430 million. 

Losses on agricultural programs cannot be discounted as being insignificant, 
but it is well to know that almost all major American businesses are subsidized 
to a larger extent than is agriculture. For example, second-class mail, covering 
mainly magazines and newspapers, pays only 24 percent of the cost. This class 
of mail is subsidized almost one-fourth of a billion dollars annually. 
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We spend twice as much annually on handling our mail as we spend on all the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Fuiautr. Mr. Grant has a statement. 

‘ rr ry . . e 

Senator Taye. That will be incorporated in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


THe TroutH Asovutr tHe Cost or THE FARM Price-Suprport PROGRAMS AND 
GOVERNMENT Arp To OTHER GROUPS! 


(By Fred Hurst, New Orleans, La.) 


There is a rising tide of indignation in rural America. Farmers don’t like the 
scorching criticisms that are being heaped upon them in connection with losses 
incurred in the operation of the farm price-support program. 

Farmers have been pictured as the only large economic group in the Nation 
benefiting from Government subsidies. “The farm price-support program has 
accumulated annoying surpluses, destroyed our export markets, priced farm 
products out of American kitchens, and together with other farm programs has 
cost American taxpayers $14 billion,” the editor of a large metropolitan newspaper 
asserted recently. 

The editor then went on to picture the farmer as a recipient of ‘‘parity pie,” 
although prices of most farm products are well below parity, admittedly a fair 
level, and farmers are striving desperately under the ‘‘cost-price squeeze’’ to 
make ends meet. 

The editorial cited is typical of numerous criticisms hurled at farmers by the 
press, over the radio, and on the forum. 

At the same time, Government purchases of meat and butter, cheese and eggs‘ 
dramatize the farm price-support program in a manner that enables the foes of 
price supports to constantly keep the subject before the people and to mislead 
and inflame the public. 

Farmers work hard long hours, often under difficult conditions. They face 
weather hazards, crop disasters, animal losses. But their biggest problem is not 
production on the farm. It’s a fair price at the market place. 

Farmers resent the charges of profiteering on the one hand and imputations of 
self-seeking on the other. They have not asked for special favors. They want 
only fair farm prices. 

FARMERS ARE IN TROUBLE 


Farmers are in trouble. Prices of farm products have been declining for 3 
years. Prices of farm products are down 20 percent from the February 1951 high. 
Cattle prices, except for choice and prime animals, are down one-half. The 
parity ratio dropped from 113 in February 1951 to 90 in November 1953, the 
lowest in 12 years. Meantime, farming costs zoomed to an all-time high and 
have declined only slightly. 

Most of the losses under the farm price-support program were taken on farm 
commodities on which there were no production-control measures in effect at 
the time and after the Government had called for high farm production as a 
part of the national defense effort. 

The one phrase ‘‘the patriotic response of American farmers to the request of 
the Government to produce to the limit to supply the Nation and its friendly 
allies with all of the food and fiber needed,” largely explains the surpluses of 
farm products. As late as 1952, the Government asked farmers to raise 16 
million bales of cotton and to produce all of the meat and milk, chickens and eggs, 
and fruits and vegetables they could. At that time no one knew what the future 
held. National officials did not want the Nation caught short of vital food and 
fiber. 

The facts refute the charge that the price-support program has priced farm food 
out of American kitchens. During the past 3 years, when prices of farm products 
were declining, retail prices of food were climbing. While farm income was going 
down, the cost of living was going up. The spread between what the farmer 
received and the consumer paid increased. Farmers have received less and less 
of the consumer’s dollar. 

The truth is the cost of farm price-support programs has been small compared 
with the enst of Government subsidies to other groups. Official figures show that 


ES q 
1 Sources of information: Production and Marketing Administration, U. 8. Department%of Agriculture 
and the Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service. 
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the cost of farm price-support programs from August*19337to June 1953 was 
$1,110 million. The cost of consumer subsidies was $2,102 million, Government 


aid to business totaled $4,430 million 





INDUSTRIES ARE SUBSIDIZED 


And the $4,430 million in aid to business did not include the benefits business 


cts to indus- 


and industry received under the protective tariff, the cost-plus 





trv under th national defe nrogram,. housing subsidies, ace d amortiza- 





special depletion exemptions, gratuities to railroads, and other benefits 


f 


Take a look l 
concerns and manufacturing corporations under the rapid amortization plan from 
November 1950 to November 1953 averaged 60 percent, and totaled $17,293 mil- 
lion, about 16 times the losses taken on farm price supports during 20 years. 
Industry has filed applications which are now pending for rapid amortization on 
another $10,518 million of plant construction. 

Nor is this all. The Federal Power Commission, in a historic decision early in 
December 1953, ruled that private utilities could keep nearly $3 billion in benefits 
from tax subsidies. This fabulous sum was collected from consumers under the 
guise of a tax. 

United States Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield in Aug 


that the Post Office “‘was losing $240 million a year in second-class mail.’? Com- 
paring losses of the Post Office Department with losses under the farm price- 


support program, Mr. Summerfield said ‘‘t] 


aids to business. Income-tax credits to business 








ust 1953 reported 





he total I last saw for all subsidies for 
the support price program was $752 million, whereas the loss in handling of 
second-class mail for the same period was $2,400 million.” 

Some subsidies which were paid during the war have been discontinued. A 
report of the Production and Marketing Administration, United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, reveals the cost of the consumer subsidy program which 
was handled by the Commodity Credit Corporation during the war and early 
postwar period. These payments were made to producers to encourage increased 
prod iction of vitally needed food products, and to processors and others, to 
compensate them for increased costs and to hold prices to consumers and others 
at OPA ceiling levels. 





CONSUMERS ARE SUBSIDIZED 


These payments made from Julv 1941 to Julv 1949 were as follows: 
Payments to producers of milk and butterfat $1.204.632.051 
Subsidies for “‘apple freight equalization’ to pay part of transportation costs 
$3,200,000 ; 

Payments to cattle feeders to encourage feeding cattle to heavier weights whicl 
met requirements as to minimum weights, minimum sale price, and minimum 
duration of feeding, $36,900,000 

Payments to producers of dry edible beans to permit increased returns to 
growers, $12,900,000 

Subsidies to manufacturers of cheddar cheese to permit purchase and resale of 
cheese ata loss of 33; to 4 cents per pound, $67,600,000. 

Subsidies to } ndlers of coffee to redu ‘e prices to ct 

Payments made under the “corn ceiling price adj 
courage movement of corn from the Corn Belt to the ind Southeast, the 
“corn for alcohol” program, and ‘corn importation,’’ and “corn purchase and 
selling.”’ $11,600,000. 

Payments to importers of flaxseed to enable importers to use domestic flaxseed 
and pay support prices for it, $400,000. 

Payment to packers for canned fruit to permit increased returns to growers 
and to absorb increased costs to canneries, $75,100,000. Canned fruits were 
purchased from packers and sold at a loss. 

Losses on payments to handlers of milk from 1942-43 to 1945-46 to encourage 
milk production and increase producer returns, $38,100,000. 

Payments of 4% cents a pound to peanut manufacturers to permit a rollback 
of retail prices to September 1942 levels, $19,500,000 

Losses on purchases of peanuts sold to shellers, $6,200,000. Payments were 
made to maintain production in line with the cost of other edible oils 

Purchase of soybeans at support prices which were sold to processors at a loss 
of $97 million. Soybean payments were made to encourage production of oil 
during wartime and cover added costs to growers and processors. 

Payments to packers of vegetables to increase returns to growers and offset 
increases in canning costs, $86,500,000. 


$7,200,000. 


program to en- 
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Sugar payments to growers, processors, and importers to e1 rage increased 
production and cover increased costs $115,400,000 

Losses on purchases and resale of wheat to distillers of aleohol, $22,700,000 
Losses on wheat purchased and sold to feed mills to permit utilization of wheat 


for feed for dairy cattle in certain feed deficit areas, $238 million 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation handled subsidy programs during 
the war which were authorized by the Congress to encourage production of 
materials and supplies essential to the war effort hese subsidy programs 
included the following: 

Subsidies to oil companies for extra acros count ransportation 





petroleum to eastern seaports during the war, $353 million 

Payments to owners of stripper oil wells to increase output during the war 
$63 million. 

Payments to packers and local slaughterers to roll back meat prices to Sep 
tember 1942 levels, $1,548 million. 

Subsidies to producers of copper, lead, 
output of these products, $351 million. 

Subsidies to flour mills to permit increased grower prices, in accordance wit} 
minimum legal requirements and for price adjustments in operating under t 
flour ceiling, $348 million. 

Reimbursement to producers of aluminum for extra power costs, $26 million. 

Subsidies to creameries to roll back butter prices to September 1942 levels 
$182 million. 

Distribution and transportation costs for coal, mainly in New England, during 
the war, $63 million. 

Subsidies to importers of green coffee, who were permitted to pay 3 cents 
additional per pound above previous ceiling price, $41 million 

Sugar distribution $25 million. Woodpulp subsidies, $10 million. Import 
of nitrate of soda, $6 million. Subsidy payments made by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation from 1942 through the end of fiscal vear 1952 totaled 
$3, 122,700,000. 

Subsidy payments to shipbuilders by the United States Maritime Commission 
from July 1937 to June 1949 totaled $466,190,983 

Complete data on the cost of the ‘‘operating differential subsidy’”’ to ship lines 
are not available, but these subsidies for operating purposes totaled $60 million 
for 1952 and $75,232,724 for fiscal year 1953 In addition to the subsidy. the 
shipping lines enjoy numerous other benefits as outlined by the United States 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Airmail subsidies in 1949 were $110,913.65 Subsidies to air lines for mail 
in 1951 were estimated at $61,923,000: for 1952, $57,385,000: for 1953. $55.920.000 


and zine to obtain high-cost (marginal 








Aside from these direct subsidies, air carriers have also benefited, of course 








from such governmental assistance as airport and airway facilities, other naviga- 
tion aids, aeronautical research and development conducted under Government 


auspices, safety regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and the sale 
of surplus aircraft which became available to both existing and new companies 
engaged in civil transport. 


A HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF SUBSIDY AND SIMILAR TYPES OF PAYMENTS BY THI 
UNITED STATES 


Various types of direct grants of aid to specific business enterprises have been 
paid in the United States for more than a hundred years lhese include payments 
to steamship companies and airlines for carrying mail, financial aid to ship! ling 
enterprises, land grants to railroads and canal compat 


SHIPPING 


The first direct subsidy by the Federal Government of record was paid in 1845 





when Congress authorized the Postmaster General to award mail subsidies, wit 
preference to be given to steamships which could be converted into vessels of war 
Subsidies were discontinued in 1858 because they appeared to some to be 
unnecessary drain on the public treasury and because several of the line Ca 
involved in financial difficulties 

For a decade after the Civil War, 1865-74, mail subsidies were r 1. Sub- 
sidies were granted to steamship companies carrying mai to Brlazil, Hawaii, a 
the Far East. The subsidies to the Pacific Mail Line produced one of the wor 
scandals of the Grant era. The investigation of the activities of Pacific mail 
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lobby brought the whole subsidy process into disrepute, and in 1874, all existing 
subsidy contracts were terminated. 

In 1891 Congress passed the Ocean Mail Act, which provided for mail subsidies 
until 1928. During this period $29,630,000 was expended, more than half going to 
the American Line which operated between New York and England. 

The Jones-White Mail Subsidy Act of 1928 provided further aids for the private 
shipping industry. The shipbuilding loan fund of $25 million established by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920 to facilitate construction of new ships was increased 
to $250 million and the terms of the loan were made easier. Mail subsidies were 
liberalized and payments gradually increased from $9 million for the fiscal year 
1929 to $29 million for the fiscal year 1934. 

Historically subsidies to private shipping interests have been justified on the 
ground that a large foreign-trade fleet gives employment to American citizens and 
capital, contributes to national defense, assures against interruption of service in 
time of war, and promotes foreign trade by improving the quality of service avail- 
able to American businessmen and by safeguarding them against discrimination. 
On the other hand, subsidies too often have operated to enrich the recipient rather 
than to maintain or enlarge the fleet. 

In addition to the subsidies mentioned, other aids to shipping have been granted 
by the Government since the founding of the Republic. Legislation enacted in 
1789 provided that only ships built in the United States and belonging to American 
citizens could register under the American flag; goods imported by American ves- 
sels were granted a 10 percent reduction in custom duties; and a discriminatory 
tonnage tax was imposed in favor of American shipping. Following World War I, 
private ship operators were allowed to acquire ships from the Government at a 
fraction of their original value and builders were granted loans on unusually 
favorable terms. 

WATER CARRIERS 


Aside from direct land grants to canal companies, public aid to water carriers 
has taken the form principally of Government improvement and maintenance of 
waterways. Between 1827 and 1866 the Federal Government granted 6,340,339 
acres of public lands to private interests to aid in canal building and river improve- 
ment, in addition to right-of-way grants. In addition, the Federal Government 
contributed various sums in the form of direct appropriations, subscriptions to 
the stock of, or loans to, private canal companies, and deposited with the States 
so-called ‘“surplus’’ funds derived from the sale of public lands. 


RAILROADS 


The principal direct subsidies to the railroads took the form of land grants from 
1850 through 1871 to aid in the construction of new railroads. This system of land 
grants reached a high point in the years of 1862-66, when over 100 million acres 
were turned over to the railroads. ll in all, the railroads received Federal and 
State land grants amounting to approximately 183 million acres. The total 
acreage granted to the railroads was equal to more than one-half of all of the har- 
vested cropland on farms in the United States in 1949 (1950 Census report). 

In addition since 1932 loans on very favorable terms have been made to rail- 
roads by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works. Other early indirect aids to railroads took the 
form of lowering the import duty of railroad iron, mail-service contracts, and 
grants of rights-of-ways over public lands. 


MOTOR CARRIERS 


Whether the large expenditures on highway improvement and maintenance con- 
stitute a direct subsidy to the motor-carrier industry has been widely debated. 
Representatives of the motor-carrier industry have contended that through regis- 
tration fees, gasoline taxes, and other charges and payments which have gone 
into the construction of public roads, the industry has met all the cost properly 
attributable to it. That is denied by railroad spokesmen. 


AIR CARRIERS 


As in shipping, the original subsidies for air transportation took the form cf 
mail subsidies. The Air Mail Act of 1925 provided for the retirement of the 
Post Office from flying activities and the awarding of mail contracts to private 
companies by competitive bidding. At first no_subsidy_was envisaged, and pay- 
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ments were limited to four-fifths of the airmail revenue. Susbequentlyv, the basis 
for payment was changed (1) to increase compensation to the carriers and (2) to 


reduce airmail-postage rates. As a result, payments to airmail carriers exceeded 


estimated airmail revenue in 1929 by nearly $7 million. In 1930 Congress passed 
the Waters Act which established a new formula for mail payment, providing 
more liberal compensation and designed to encourage passenger traffic. This 


act created an active demand for new service, and payments to airmail carriers 
mounted from nearly $17 million in 1931 to nearly $20 million in 1932. 

Charges of collusion between the mail carriers and Post Office officials led to 
the cancellation of all mail contracts in 1934. The Air Mail Act of 1934 restored 
contract operations and competitive bidding. Total payments to airmail carriers 
increased from $9 million in 1935 to a little over $14 million in 1938. The Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 liberalized airmail payments. Aid to the air transport 
industry has also included expenditures on airports, airways, and related services 
Estimates of total public aid rendered to the air transport industry in the period, 
1926-38, indicate expenditures of approximately $120,431,000. This sum is in 
addition to another $50 million, which represents public aid conferred on civilian 
users of aircraft other than scheduled air carriers. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AID TO COMMERCIAL BANKS 


The Federal Government has given commercial banks substantial financial aid 
over a long period of time. As early as 1791, when the First Bank of the United 
States was organized, the Government subscribed to 20 percent ($2 million) of 
its capital stock. In 1816 the Government subscribed to 20 percent ($17 million) 
of the capital stock of the Second Bank of the United States which was organized 
in that year. 

National banks were authorized by the National Bank Act of 1863 and were 
given authority to issue national bank notes. National banks by depositing 
United States bonds with the Treasury could receive bank notes in an amount 
equal to 90 percent of the par value of the bonds. On the bonds deposited the 
banks received 2 percent interest and the notes were used by the banks for ad- 
vances on loans on which they received interest. 

The National Bank Act of 1900 sought to enlarge the national banking system 
and benefited the banks in several ways. The national banks were authorized 
to issue notes up to 100 par or market value of the bonds deposited in the 
Treasury. 

The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 which established the Federal Reserve System 
also aided commercial banks materially. The Federal Reserve notes provided 
an elastic currency to meet the needs for cash of banks in financing business 
generally. Transfer of funds and clearance of checks was facilitated by the 
Federal Reserve banks. Also, member banks may discount eligible paper and 
obtain advances on eligible collateral from the Federal Reserve banks and in 
this manner obtain additional reserves. 

Several agencies of the Federal Government have been of direct aid to private 
banks, particularly during periods of depression. The War Finance Corporation, 
during the period from 1918 to 1924, made advances for agricultural and livestock 
purposes to 4,317 banking and financial institutions in 37 States totaling over 
$300 million. 

The 12 regional agricultural credit corporations, authorized under the Emer- 
gency Relief and Construction Act of 1923, from their organization late in 1932 
to December 31, 1935, made loans to farmers and stockmen exclusive of renewals 
totaling $307 million, and a large part of the funds advanced were used by bor- 
rowers to pay short-term loans to commercial banks. 

Similarly, of the farm-mortgage loans made by the Federal land banks and 
the Land Bank Commissioner from May 1, 1933, through December 31, 1935 
$452 million was advanced to refinance loans held by commercial banks. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation which was created by an act of 
Congress approved January 22, 1932, has been of assistance to many banks. 
In the depression of the early thirties the loans and purchases of preferred stock 
by this Corporation enabled a large number of banks to remain open. 

Also, the Corporation made loans which aided in the reorganization of many 
closed banks. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation reports show that during 
the period February 2, 1932, to March 31, 1946, it made disbursements on loans 
and other authorizations to bank and trust companies totaling more than $4 
billion. 


’ 
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Although not complete, we believe that this brief summary presents sufficient 
evidence to prove that the cost of the farm price-support program to the Govern- 
ment has been small as compared to the total cost of Government aid to other 
groups. American farmers have been done a grave injustice by those who have 
unfairly criticized them for the benefits they have received under the farm price- 
support program. 

We should remember that agriculture is indispensable. There are some things 
we can do without. But farming is not one of them. People must have food and 
fiber. They must eat. People live off of the land. Plenty of good nutritious 
food is essential to a strong and healthy Nation. And farmers must be assured 
of at least the cost of production if they are to conserve soil fertility, maintain 
farm productivity, and continue to produce plenty of food and fiber for a fast- 
growing population, plus large export demands. 

Mr. Fuautr. Mr. Adams of the Agricultural Council of Arkansas 
would like to make one point. 

Senator Tuynr. All right, Mr. Adams. 


STATEMENT OF HARVEY ADAMS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AGRI- 
CULTURAL COUNCIL OF ARKANSAS, WEST MEMPHIS, ARK. 


Mr. Apams. I am Harvey Adams of the Agricultural Council of 
Arkansas. There is one point that has not been covered in the testi- 
mony that I would like to call to your attention and that is the present 
law which sets the national marketing quota which as you know 
specifies that the national market quota for any 1 year shall not be 
less than 10 million bales or 1 million bales less than the estimated 
domestic consumption plus exports of cotton for the marketing year 
ending in the calendar year in which such quota is proclaimed, which- 
ever is smaller. 

Now it is my understanding that the Department has interpreted 
this law to mean that they could not set less than 10 million bales 
unless the national marketing quota, the way I understand it—I mean 
unless the national consumption plus exports would run under 10 
million bales. 

Now we have not in the last 20 years, so far as I know—and I 
hope that we will not run under 10 million bales—but it seems to me 
like it would be more equitable if that was changed to include the 
larger—whichever is the larger. 

That would give you a floor of 10 million bales; it would permit 
you to reduce your carryover 1 million bales under domestic con- 
sumption and exports in any 1 year. 

I notice that language in the new bill has been changed to 


the national marketing quota for any crop shall not be less than the larger of — 


However, they have changed the formula to base it on the previous 
acres planted rather than the domestic consumption plus export. 

I think the present law is better in that respect because it does 
base it on what is actually consumed and exported. I think the only 
change in the present law would be to change it to the larger of them. 

Senator Toys. Thank you, Mr. Adams. Are there any further 
statements? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Tuye. If there are no further statements, the committee 
will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the committee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, April 7, 1954.) 
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STATEMENT FILED By Harry B. CatpweuLt, MASTER, NortaH CAROLINA STA 
GRANGE, GREENSBORO, N. ( 


My name is Harry B. Caldwell. I am master of the North Carolina Stat 
Grange and I live at Greensboro, N. C. We appreciate the opportunity to 
present the views of our members on the price support, production adjustment, 
and trade expansion proposals now pending before this great committee 

The grange is a general farm organization and we have members in all areas 
of the State. Our local or subordinate grange units meet at least once a menth 
It is here that members—farm men, women, and young people—discuss problems 
and prepare resolutions which are later acted upon by delegates at the annual 
State grange convention. 

Local granges held special meetings to study the farm program during the past 
year at the request of Secretary Benson. Thousands of farm men and wome! 
participated in those discussions. Delegates from the 200 subordinate and 
pomona granges then met together in Asheville, N. C., last October 26-28 and 
formulated the State grange policy which I am presenting here today 

North Carolina Grange members want a program which will provide abundant 
supplies on a sustained basis at prices which are fair to both producers and con 
sumers; expand domestic and foreign consumption and markets; encourage thx 
conservation and efficient use of soil, water, and timber resources; strengthen the 
family owned and operated farm unit; and provide a constantly rising standard 
of living for farm families. 

North Carolina farmers are concerned about changes that may be made in the 
farm program. We do appreciate the efforts of this committee, administratior 
officials and farm leaders to develop a stronger program for use during the days 
ahead. 

We recognize the complex nature of the problem and realize the difficulties in 
finding solutions which will be acceptable to all areas and commodity interests 
We have come to the conclusion that solutions must be developed on a commodity 
by commodity basis and we commend the President for approaching the problem 
on that basis. 

Our commodity committees and State executive committee met on March 9 
to review 8. 3502 now pending before the Senate Agricultural Committee, and the 
committee print which the House Agricultural Committee is now considering 
While the basic philosophy of both bills appears to be the same, the House com- 
mittee print has a proposed amendment to section 401 (ce) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, relating to the use of diverted acres, which does not appear 
in S. 3052. This section of the House committee print raises some serious ques 
tions that need careful consideration. We recognize the problem especially as it 
relates to the use of diverted acres and the fact that it may become necessary to 
exercise some controls in that connection; however, we question the desirability 
of granting any Secretary of Agriculture such broad powers as seem to exist in 
that section of the House committee print. 

Our committees tried to make an objective appraisal of the pending proposals 
and it was their conclusion that the adoption of flexible price supports for the 
basic commodities will lead to a further decline in farm income without solving 
the basic problem centered around surplus stocks and world markets. In making 
this statement we are aware of the set-aside provisions and recogaize that action 
of this kind will temporarily keep Government price supports at or near current 
levels. The fact remains, however, that new surpluses will likely accumulate so 
that the end result will be even worse unless markets are greatly expanded and 
production adjusted in the immediate future. 


EXPANDING MARKETS 


Any successful farm program must seek to expand markets. It is possibl 
that more of the productive capacity of agriculture can be utilized as a direct 
result of an aggressive market promotion program. Population growth will 
increase market demand. It makes it necessary that we keep our agriculture 
strong and capable at all times of expanding output to meet consumer needs. 

There are potential world markets for large quantities of agricultural commodi 
ties. Trade restrictions, lack of dollar exchange, competition from other surplus 
production areas and the extreme ly low income of many people throughout abe 
world present problems in need of attention. The world demand for food an 
fiber will increase as underdeveloped areas build up the earning power of their 
citizens or as other means are provided to supply them with their requirements 
Some of our excess agricultural stocks should be made available to relieve suffering 
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and to aid those areas in becoming more economically secure and we are in general 
agreement with that section of the proposed legislation. Care must be exercised 
in the administration of surplus disposal programs so that the efforts of the people 
themselves to expand production and income will not be impaired or destroyed. 

Research can hely. farmers find and retain markets which would otherwise not 
exist. We hope that Congress will provide adequate funds to carry this research 
forward. Money spent in this manner will return dividends in terms of expanded 
markets, improved productivity, and better products. 

Our Government should be ready at all times to meet the problems of low-income 
or unemployed groups within this country. This is not the responsibility of 
farmers or of a farm program and the expense should not be carried as a farm 
program cost. 

We believe that additional world markets can be secured and maintained. We 
commend the administration for current efforts to expand those markets. We 
hope that legislation will be enacted to give the Secretary of Agriculture direct 
jurisdiction over the agricultural attachés. We also favor adjustments in tariff 
rates consistent with the general welfare; simplification of customs procedures 
and the use of trade agreements. We were pleased to note that the Department 
of Agriculture has been able recently to barter some $10 million worth of farm 
products for various materials and items needed in this country. We hope that 
this practice will be followed whenever the mutual interests of the countries 
involved can be served. 

We are informed that some sales for local currencies have also been made during 
recent months. Here again is a possible method for expanding trade and coa- 
sumption and we approve the practice. ; 

We also recommend the appropriation of sufficient funds to carry out the sctivi- 
ties of FAO and the technical assistance programs. These agencies can assist 
the underdeveloped areas of the world increase their purchasing power and thus 
become strong, self-reliant members of the free world. 

It is our opinion that a two-price program, if safeguards are included to prevent 
dumping and an international price war, may be found helpful in expanding world 
markets for some agricultural products. It offers possibilities and we suggest 
that provision be made for its development and use with safeguards when agreed 
to by the producers of any export commodity. 

Consumer education and sales promotion can also help expand markets in this 
country for farm commodities. We recognize, of course, that a high level of 
employment and efficient merchandising are also essential in any program to 
expand consumption. 

While some expansion in consumption seems possible, it is our opinion that 
additional governmental! devises will be needed in solving the farm problem. We 
therefore recommend the continuation of price supports at levels which will be 
fair to both producers and consumers with adequate provisions to bring about 
desirable adjustments in production. We will discuss price supports first and 
then turn our attenvion to production adjustments. 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


Farmers cannot rely upon the law of supply and demand alone to assure them of 
dependable markets and fair prices. Price supports are necessary under existing 
conditions or any program designed to maintain adequate reserves at all times 
will wreck the agricultural economy of the Nation. 

Instability in production and demand creates serious problems. Even smail 
changes in either causes relatively large changes in prices. 

Farmers exercise little, if any, influence on prices in the market place. They 
live and operate in an economy dominated by administered prices in industry, by 
wage levels protected through union action, and by Government favors to both. 
Fair trade laws, protective tariffs, minimum wages and social security are but a 
few of the many protective measures given by Government to business and labor 
and are beyond farmer control. 

Much of the loss in farm prices occurred when nonagricultural employment and 
income were advancing to a new high. Consequently it is apparent that while a 
high level of employment and income are essential in maintaining prosperous 
conditions, they do not assure farmers of dependable markets and fair prices for 
their commodities. 

Instability in farm price levels has an impact on all segments of the economy. 
The decline in farm prices has already affected other business activities. For 
example, farm machinery sales are down from 12 to 15 percent and output about 
20 percent below the 1951 peak according to industry reports. Other businesses 
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are also feeling the effect of these changes in income so that it is time to recognize 
that national prosperity cannot be maintained when agriculture is depressed for 
any extended period of time. 


PRICE GOALS FOR AGRICULTURE 


We agree with President Eisenhower when he said that the price goal s 
be full 100 percent of aris y, although we do not advocate price supports at t! 
level. We should strive to create a marketing system that will enable farmers to 
get full parity for their commodities in the market place. Even under the most 
favorable conditions, however, there will likely exist a need for price supports 

Price supports simply pls ace floors at levels determined to be desirable for 
farmers and the Nation. They become operative only when free markets fail to 
take the output of agriculture at or above those levels. They tend to reduce 
fluctuations so that consumers can be assured of abundant supplies and farmers 
a reasonable share of the national income. 

What is a reasonable price support level? While there are variables that must 
be taken into account, the record seems to indicate that 90 percent of parity is 
not too high if our objective is to assure farmers a fair share of the national income 
This statement assumes, of course, that we will keep our parity formula current 
with advances in technology and we recommend that you provide a modernized 
parity formula and arrange for a gradual transition to its use. We are not sure 
that the formula proposed in pending bills is the answer and for that reason we 
suggest that it be carefully examined before final action is taken. 

In support of this statement I would call your attention to the fact that the 
average net income per farm person in 1949 when prices averaged 100 percent of 
parity was only about one-half that of the average nonfarm person. In 1953 
when farm prices averaged only about 91 to 92 percent of parity the average income 
of persons living on farms was less than one-half that of the average nonfarm per- 
son. The disparity, which is too wide even at parity prices, becomes greater as 
prices decline below parity level. This result is bound to occur since many pro- 
duction costs are beyond farmer control. In 1928 farm expenses took 51 cents 
of the farmers’ cash income dollar. In 1951 this figure had risen to 74 cents. 

Recent studies reported in the Progressive Farmer show that farmers enjoy 
prosperity when prices average parity or above. They are only moderately 
prosperous when they average from 90 to 99 percent; severaly pinch ed when they 
range from 80 to 90; and when the »v drop below 80, we have a full-blown depression 

Our organization believes that the successful operation of any adequate price- 
support program depends upon the willingness and ability of producers to adjust 
production to effective demand. For that reason we favor supports on the basic 
commodities at not less than 90 percent of parity when producers have not rejected 
marketing quotas or any other effective method for adjusting production to current 
needs. We question the use of price supports at any reasonable level for 
extended period of time when producers are unable or unwilling to make thes« 
adjustments. There may be short-run considerations, of course, which would 
justify price supports in the absence of production adjustment features 

We also realize that the same method for supporting prices may not be suitable 
for all commodities and conditions. There may even be instances where produc- 
tion payments will be the answer, although we do not favor their use as a general 
practice. 





PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENTS 


The current supply and demand situation points up the need for production 
adjustments. While this is a rather simple operation for many nonfarm business 
organizations, it presents a complicated problem for farmers. Factors that cause 
nonfarm business to cut production sometimes stimulate more production in 
agriculture. Experience has demonstrated that voluntary methods for the most 
part are ineffective and that Government action is required. 

Some advocates of a flexible price support program seem to believe that varia- 
tions in price relationships will encourage production adjustments. While this 
method may be desirable in some instances, our experience with tobacco, cotton, 
and peanuts does not support that theory. For example, cotton prices dropped 
to 7.6 cents per pound in 1932, the lowest in 30 years, and farmers were told that 
another’ big crop in 1933 would mean even lower prices. In 1932 there was 
planted 36,490,000 acres and yet in spite of the warnings, cotton growers in- 
creased their acreage in 1933 to 40,280,000 acres. The effect of the low price was 
to stimulate more production. Other examples could be cited to show that low 
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prices do not necessarily bring about needed production adjustments. We have 
found the quota system to be the most satisfactory method for adjusting the 
production of tobacco, cotton, and peanuts. 

We do not contend that all production adjustments can or should be handled 
n this manner It is interesting to note, however, that the two programs, tobacco 
and sugar, approved in the President’s message use quotas and price supports to 
maintain abundance and assure producers and consumers of fair and stable prices. 

Marketing agreements and orders is another method that has been employed to 
stabilize markets. We hope that Congress will broaden this act to cover addi- 
tional commodities and provide for the continuous operation of marketing agree- 
ments and orders despite any short-run price variations. 

Soil conservation practice payments can also be used in securing production 
adjustments. We believe that additional funds for this program will pay divi- 
dends. It will enable many farmers to cut back their production of commodities 
in surplus supply and build up soil fertility for future needs at the same time. 
This is one way to establish desirable conservation practices on diverted acres. 

We recognize the difficulties of adjusting dairy, livestock, and poultry produc- 
tion, and, of course, other perishables present adjustment problems. It is our 
opinion, however, that the producers of these commodities can develop satisfactory 
programs which will be democratic and workable. We commend Presidefit 
Eisenhower for establishing a bipartisan Agricultural Advisory Commission. This 

group, supplemented by special commodity committees, should help find answers 
to many of the problems as they arise. We hope that Congress will give this 
Commission legislative authorization and provide adequate funds to assure its 
most effective use. 

CONCLUSION 


We have confined our remarks primarily to price supports, production adjust- 
ments, and world trade, since they are the primary questions now under considera- 
tion by this committee. For the record we want to state that research and educa- 
tion are important tools in solving farm problems and need to be further expanded. 

The development of stronger cooperatives will also help farmers gain bargaining 
power in the market place and provide services for themselves which would not 
otherwise be readily available. To the extent that farmers can solve their prob- 
lems in this manner the need for direct Government action is minimized and the 
private capitalistic system made more secure. 

Crop insurance is proving its worth. Farmers covered by insurance are less 
likely to need special assistance when there is a crop failure from any cause. 
Disasters can be met, even in individual cases, on a more realistic basis and at 
less cost to the Government through this program than in any other way. It is 
our hope that this program will be extended into more counties as rapidly as 
possible. 

The operation of an effective program will cost money 

In appraising the cost, we hope that the possible price tag for the alternatives 
will also be carefully considered. Failure to keep agriculture strong endangers 
resource development and the general economy of the Nation. If farmers must 
depend upon free market prices, then production and demand must be balanced 
within a very narrow range or prices cannot be maintained ta or near parity levels. 
This means that a crop failure or the existence of some emergency demand may 
create serious shortages and force prices to very high levels. All of these alterna- 
tives have a price tag too. It is our opinion that the net cost to the Nation will 
be much less if we provide farmers with the tools that-will assure them of reasonable 
prices so that abundant supplies will be available at all times. The words of the 
old Spanish proverb are worthy of consideration: ‘‘Take what you want; take it 
and pay for it.” 

Again we thank you for giving us an opportunity to present this statement 
here today. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken (chairman) presiding 

Present: Senators Aiken, Young, Thve, Schoeppel, and Johnston. 

The CuHatrMan. The committee will come to order. We will 
continue these hearings on 8. 3052. We hope to conclude them some- 
time next week, so we can get down to business and do some other 
things that we have to do. 

This morning we have Mr. Roy F. Hendrickson, executive secretary, 
National Federation of Grain Cooperatives, of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Hendrickson, will you take a chair here. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ROY F. HENDRICKSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF GRAIN COOPERATIVES 


Mr. Henpricxson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Mr. M. W. Thatcher had planned to testify here today. He is general 
manager of the Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association at St. 
Paul, Minn., and president of the National Federation of Grain 
Cooperatives. He had looked fcrward to this. Unfortunately, there 
has been a death in his family so that he cannot appear. 

On his behalf, therefore, 1 am submitting a statement which he had 
planned to make, with a request that it be made a part of your record 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Mr. Henprickxson. Those statements have been distributed, ] 
believe. 

The CuarrMan. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement of M. W. Thatcher is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FrLEp By M. W. THATCHER, GENERAL MANAGER, FARMERS UNION 
GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION, St. Paunt, MINN., AND PRESIDENT OF THI 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF GRAIN COOPERATIVES 


I have given a good deal of study to the administration’s proposed chang 
farm legislation. It is with much regret that I have to report great disappoint 
ment. The proposals do not meet the promises made. They do not meet th 
great needs of the moment; they are unrealistic as to agriculture’s long-ru 
problems. I see in the proposed changes in farm legislation a firm but unwarranted 
conviction that farm prices are too high, that lower prices will provide solutions 
for our farm problems. 

The administration’s farm program is essentially deflationary, depressing 
and defeatist, and is bound to result in lowering farm income and cutting sharply 
the take-home pay of the people on the land. 
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It is a great disappointment that after more that a year in office the administra- 
tion has come up with a program that, except for the important setaside, represents 
no significant improvement over the 1949 Farm Act. 

By lowering support prices and farm income, we are told that the administration 
believes we will be headed up the road to full parity prices and parity income for 
American agriculture. This promise is not based on fact because parity income 
cannot conceivably be attained by the program, the immediate purpose of which is 
to lower the two factors in income, namely, price and volume. 

Wheat farmers voted 86.7 percent last year for invoking marketing quotas on 
wheat. This, I think, was a demonstration that they are willing to reduce their 
production in line with demand, recognizing the change in world demand. They 
recognized that this meant less to sell, less income, but a stable support price at 
90 percent of old parity. But despite that willingness on the part of farmers to 
cut production as necessary, while maintaining a stable price, the administration 
now proposes that support prices for wheat be lowered in two ways at the very 
worst time for such a reduction. 

The new parity formula would be put into effect, which would cut parity for 
wheat by 38 cents. Then flexible supports would be used, flexing the support 
prices as low as 75 percent of new parity. And this would be done at a time when 
income would necessarily be cut because fewer bushels would be sold as production 
was limited. 

Here is the breakdown: 

(1) The loss to farmers from cutting production, which they believe is necessary, 
is at least $450 million a year, That is serious, but it may be necessary. 

(2) Cutting the parity formula will cost them $350 million. 

3) The flexing program will cost them at least $300 million. 

Only one of these triple losses which add up to more than $1 billion is conceiv- 
ably necessary, the first. The losses from cutting parity and reducing supports, 
or about $650 million, are not necessary. 

For producers of all commodities the total cut will be much higher, so high that 
American agriculture will be deeply, seriously hurt, with parity further from attain- 
ment than before. 

These losses to wheat farmers cannot possibly redound to the advantage of 
consumers or any other important segment of the population. With wheat 
representing Only 15 percent of the cost of a loaf of bread, dropping the farm price 
of wheat by 38 cents would lower the cost of bread less than half a cent—and 
even this small reduction in cost could not possibly be passed on to consumers. 
On the other hand, many consumers, wage earners producing farm machinery, 
clothing, and other industrial products for the farm market, would lose jobs and 
earnings if the general level of grain prices and farm income is lowered. 

[t seems to me that the program reflects a lack of courage, a shortage of imagi- 
nation, and a disregard for the bad effects on our national economy of a depressed 
agriculture. Secretary Benson should be instructed to try again or to step aside 
and let someone else try who will take more seriously the pledges made in the 1952 
campaign. Promises, seriously made and seriously taken in that campaign, are 
a matter of record at Kasson, Minn.; Brookings, 8. Dak.; and Fargo, N. Dak. 

This is what General Eisenhower said, and meant, at Brookings, S. Dak., 
on October 4, 1952: 

“The Republican Party is pledged to the sustaining of the 90-percent price 
support and it is pledged even more than that to helping the farmer obtain his 
full parity, 100-percent parity, with the guaranty in the price supports of 90 
percent.” 

That is clear, isn’t it? 

Meantime, we should continue, until a new program can be developed, the 
present support levels for basic commodities for 2 years and continue the old 
parity formula. 

A new program can be developed that will include improvements which will 
maintain, rather than tear down, farm prices and income. 

Here are areas the new program should explore in detail: 

1, A new parity formula that would be fair and equitable. The modernized 
parity formula is neither. 

2. Secretary Benson has been critical of some big checks representing benefits 
under the support program. But, like so much of his criticism, instead of offering 
amendatory legislation addressed specifically to this matter, he argues for reducing 
supports for all farmers, large and smal]. The whole program, affecting more 
than 3 million farmers. need not be sacrificed. Why not employ the principle of 
graduated payments used in the Sugar Act which he and nearly everyone else 
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supports? Asa matter of fact, many of the features of the Sugar Act could be 
employed advantageously for other commodities. 

3. A clear-cut conservation program for storing up productivity for the future, 
when it is certain to be needed, with the substantial financial appropriations 
needed to put it into effect. Where acres have to be diverted and kept out of 
current production, rental or other payments should be used to maintain the 
earnings and living standards of the family farms. 

4. A definite, substantial program, instead of promises to increase consumption 
of food needed by low-income groups. 

5. A program of cooperation with other countries troubled with surpluses. 
In the case of wheat, for example, Canada, Australia, and other countries should 
be encouraged to join with us in a program to stimulate consumption in the 
hungry areas of the world where the spread of communism is a major threat. 

6. At long last. let us get a tangible definition of parity income for agriculture. 

Then, let us establish such devices as are necessary to assure it. 
7. We should reexamine the premise, which is not sound or founded on historic 
fact, that cutting prices is necessary to correct farm surpluses. The fact is that 
our farm history is replete with instances where lower prices forced farmers to 
increase production, 

Furthermore, in certain important commodities like wheat, the lowering of 
wheat prices will neither increase food wheat consumption at home nor increase 
exports. The promise of greater use of wheat as feed is a snare and a delusion, 
especially when other feeds are abundant. 

Producers of feed grain, officially told last year that grain prices must be re- 
duced for the benefit of consumers of feed graii s, are now being told by the same 
officials that corn and other feed grains are not very important cost items, that corn 
is only 5 percent of the farmer’s cost of milk and other feed grains only 6 percent, 
a total of 11 percent. This represents less than 1 cent in the retail cost of a quart 
of milk; and, if farmers were to give their corn and other feed grains away free, 
consumers would still be paying practically the same price for a bottle of milk 

How little eastern feed consumers would gain from any successful effort to cut 
farm income down by dropping grain supports to 75 percent is clearly indicated by 
the following quotation from the April 1954 issue of The Country Gentleman, ina 
eolumn ‘Today in the Northeast” 

“Grain supports at 75 percent. What would they actually mean to eastern 
dairymen and poultrymen? 

“We asked Thurston Adams, head of the Uriversity of Vermont economics 
department, to answer for Vermont dairymen; Alfred Van Wagenen, manager of 
the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, for poultrymen 

“Working independe ntly, 500 miles apart, they came up with almost identical 
estimates— not more than a 6 percent actual cut in feed prices here, they said 

“ ‘About 7 to 9 cents less cost against a hundredweight of milk,’ said Adams. 
‘At the most, a 31 cents difference in the frice of asack of mash,’ said Van Wagenen. 

“ ‘Government support rates regardless, grain prices are not at 9) percent of 
parity,’ explained Adams. ‘From October through February, for instance, the 
farm price for corn averaged only 78 percent of parity.’ 

“Said Van Wagenen, ‘We cannot expect too much from a reduction in grain 
supports. It would help our net returrs for a short while and then we would be 
right back where we started from— maybe with added poultry competition from 
the grain-growing areas themselves.’ ”’ 

Price is important, but the disposition to tinker with prices must be curtailed 
as the principal method for cutting production. Surpluses can develop, may in 
fact develop more rapidly, at lower support levels. 

We can have a forward-looking program, & greatly improved program. The 
responsibility of this committee, of Congress and the administration, is a very 
serious and difficult one. 

It is obvious that increasingly we are living in a legislated economy. 

Farmers find that increasingly the prices of the materials, machinery, services, 
and supplies they require for production and living are not subject to bargaining 
Instead, these prices are the byproducts of rules, regulations, tariffs, labor laws, 
tax policies, interest rates, Government spending and other policies of Govern- 
ment. 

Caught in a price-cost squeeze, and lacking bargaining power, farmers require 
legislative protection. The farm legislation hammered out over the years have 
been invaluable in this connection. For the commodities where producers are 
willing to adjust production as needed, and this includes wheat, the programs 
have helped prices, have provided orderly marketing, and have greatly increased 
income. 
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The Nation’s economy increasingly requires a healthy and a prosperous agri- 
culture. Great damage to the Nation as a whole can be done by cutting back 
the programs we have that bave worked well. 

The surpluses we have can be managed without turning back to the hardship 
and ant urchy of - e past. Until we get the intelligent and Post solutions that 
are obtainable, we should not move backward, defeated and afraid. 

Let us keey the programs we have for at le ast 2 years. This will protect farm 
income not from decline but from reductions that are not justified. Competent 
people should be able to work out an adequate program in 2 years in the interest 
of consumers, the taxpayers, and even the farmer himself. 

Mr. Henpricxson. I had planned, and desire now, to call your 
attention to an important problem in connection with the administra- 
tion of farm programs—the rise of imports or grains, particularly 
from (¢ ‘anada, grains which are under price supports. , 

There has been a sharp increase in these imports in recent a 
The table below shows the imports by years, beginning with July 1, 
1948, up through March 17 of this year. It shows that during this 
period 465,856,000 bushels of barley, oats, rye, and wheat classified 
as “unfit for human consumption’? have been brought into this 
country. 

This table is a part of my statement. And I will discuss some points 
with respect to it. 

The CHartrMaAn. Very well. The table will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Imports for recent years, chiefly from Canada, of barley, oats, rye, and wheat classified 
as unfit for human consumption 


(Thousand bushels] 





Year beginning July 1 Barley Oats Rye U nit Total 
° wheat 
1948-49 10, 375 19, 262 6, 794 11, 000 47, 431 
1949-50 15, 593 19, 734 9, 007 | 1, 097 45, 431 
1950-51 11,119 30, 009 3,045 11, 647 55, 820 
1951 8 11,045 61, 688 1, 342 29, 920 103, 995 
1952-53 23, 163 67, 707 5, 564 20, 383 116, 817 
195. 3 throug th Mar. 17, 1954 25, 309 54, 046 12,979 4, 028 96, 362 
Total... ot peered 96, 604 252, 446 38, 731 78, 075 465, 856 


Significance in terms of imports to United States per acre production 


| 


Grand total 
acres repre- 
Barley Oats Rye Unfit wheat sented by 
these 
imports 


Average per acre vields in the 
United States for 1942-51 25. 1 33. 5 12. 3 
Acres represented by imports | 
Jul. 1, 1948, through Mar. 17, | 
nana a Nhe Eee 3, 848, 765 | 7, 535, 701 3, 174, 672 4, 565, 789 19, 124, 927 


to 
te 


Mr. Henpricxson. The tariffs are relatively low, being 7% cents 


per bushel for barley, 4 cents per bushel for oats, 6 cents per bushel 
for rye, and 5 percent of ad valorem value on “unfit” wheat. 

The CuarrMan. May I interrupt you, Mr. Hendrickson, inasmuch 
as I have to leave. 
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Mr. Henpricxson. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Have you had any reports during the last few 
months of diversion of wheat unfit for human « ‘onsumption to purposes 
for which that wheat is not intended under the law? 

Mr. Henprickson. No; not specific evidence. None of substantial 
size for two reasons. One is that in the light of the scandals which 
arose out of abuse, there has been a tendency to hold that kind of 
wheat back, I think, as a matter of policy by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

Secondly, there has been difficulty in marketing wheat in Canada. 
So far, farmers have been permitted to market only about 3 bushels 
with possibility of only 2 more out of the 1953 crop. And they have 
the choice of the bushels they market. And, naturally, they will try 
to market the most expensive or most valuable bushels to give them 
the most income. 

Senator Youna. Per acre, you mean? 

Mr. Henpricxson. Yes. They may market a specific number of 
bushels per acre up to a thousand acres. 

The CuarrMan. Is some of this 4 million bushels that were importe . 
frosted wheat? Or is it simply light-weight wheat? Or what type of 
wheat is coming in? 

Mr. Henprickson. Practically all that comes in is classified as 30 
percent damaged wheat for frost damage only. And it is usually 
what they call wheat lightly kissed by frost. Thus, it does have the 
characteristic most of the time of having a very high protein content. 

The CuairMan. What will that weigh? 

Mr. Henpricxson. The test weight is not necessarily low. It will 
be lower than the best wheat. But some of it has been of rather good 
test weight and very high in protein and protein premiums paid by 
the United States mills have been high recently. 

The CuarrMan. Fifty-four pounds or so? 

Mr. Henpricxson. I do not know. I have tried to get figures on 
it. The Customs people in admitting it in do not keep separate data 
on it so that you can evaluate the imports. But by individual sam- 
pling of what I find around in the trade, I find that much of it has been 
of very good quality; certainly from a milling standpoint, it is 100 
percent fit for human consumption. 

The CHarrMANn. At any rate, they stopped selling it back to the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Henpricxson. I do not know precisely. The quantities com- 
ing in have been relatively small in recent months. You see, it is 
only about 4 million bushels from July 1 last, through March 17. 
Now, that is a considerable quantity but small compared with recent 
years. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Henpricxson. One would have to almost 0 back to checking 
amounts coming in at the various ports of entry to find out what it 
is most likely to be used for. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. I see that. 

Mr. Henpricxson. He would have to do that to get an idea on 
that point. 

The CHarrMan. That is only 4 million bushels; and that was 
undoubtedly legitimate. 
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Mr. Henpricxson. I honestly cannot answer it. It do not know 
if it is legitimate or not. 

The Cuarrman. There has been quite a difference since Senators 
Thye and Young and Ellender held their hearings around the country. 

Senator Youna. Sponsored by the Chairman, Senator Aiken, 
though. 

The CHarrmMan. Maybe we have done some good after all. 

Mr. Henpricxson. I think there is no question about that. Of 
course, there are a couple of additional changes that could be made 
to improve the situation permanently in my opinion. 

Senator Toyz. What are they, if we may ask? 

Mr. Henpricxson. Number one, which I have sought from the 
Department of Agriculture for some time, is the withdrawal of the 
letter of 1935 signed by Secretary Wallace in advocating this very 
tolerant standard for unfit wheat of 30 percent damaged kernels 
which was an emergency proposition at that time. And the letter 
itself said that this should be reconsidered at a time when we do not 
have a shortage of feed. And that letter has never been withdrawn 
to my knowledge unless very recently. 

The CuarrMan. Well, I want to say this: That representatives of 
the Customs Service were up to see me about 10 days ago to assure 
me that they still are working on that. They said that they hope 
to work out something that will be practical and effective. 

So, they have not forgotten it. As I said, that was only about 
10 days ago and I asked them to keep us advised of that situation. 

Mr. Henpricxson. We know one thing; and that is that there are 
still tremendous quantities of it up there. 

Senator Scuonpre.. I would like to ask Mr. Hendrickson this: 
I have been informed—I do not know how reliable it is—about that 
letter. I understand it was a written communication. And I under- 
stand that it carries the form of some kind of agreement or it in- 
corporates the understanding that they had into that letter. I 
understand that that letter had been predicated solely upon an 
emergency basis. 

Mr. Henprickson. You are entirely right. 

Senator ScHorpre.t. I was wondering if there had, in fact, ever 
been, to your knowledge, a meeting to reassess the necessity for it 
on an emergency basis? 

Mr. Henpricxson. From what I have been able to establish, 
certainly at no substantially high level was there ever any further 
conference about it. 

In that connection, Senator Schoeppel, I would be very glad to 
submit for the record the full text of that letter from the Secretary 
of Agriculture to the Secretary of the Treasury in 1935, which I think 
is very interesting. 

Senator ScnorppreL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that in- 
corporated into the record, because I have had some correspondence 
on it. And I just think it would be helpful to us. 

Mr. Henprickson. I believe it would be very helpful to the com- 
mittee; because in my search of the hearings, I do not recall—per- 
haps Senator Thye would recall better—seeing that in the record. 
I do not remember seeing the Wallace letter in the record. 

The CuatrrMan. If that can be furnished, it will be inserted in the 
record, without objection. 
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(The letter is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1935. 
The honorable the SEcRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: With diminishing supplies of feed concentrates in the 
United States, feed prices have risen to levels which, from the point of view of 
feeders, are distressingly high. Distress is particularly marked in the North- 
western drought area where farmers are making desperate efforts to retain a nucleus 
of breeding stock, in the face of feed prices so high as to preclude the economic 
possibility of maintaininglive stock through the winter for -—, other purpose. 

Livestock feeders have been afforded some measure of relief through the free 
importation of forage under the President’s proclamation of yall ist 30, 1934, and 
through the importation of small quantities of oats, corn, and barley at the full 
rate of duty. The demand for grain concentrates is, nevertheless, far in excess 
of the supply which is available at reasonable prices. 

It does not appear feasible to extend to grain the privileges of the President’s 
proclamation, since such action . result in the accumulation of imported 
grain stocks in this country which, if not used up quickly, would ultimately com- 
pete with our own new crop supp . Consequently, there is an immediate need, 
in our opinion, for a plan which will permit the c heap entry of limited or control- 
lable amounts of feed grain into the country for feeding purposes only. There 
is a possibility that paragraph 729 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which reads in part, 
‘‘Wheat, 42 cents per bushel of 60 pounds; wheat, unfit for human consumption, 
10 percent ad valorem,’’ may serve as a basis for such a plan. 

It is our understanding that the Bureau of Customs has, since April 17, 1931, 
interpreted the phrase, “unfit for human consumption” to mean commercially 
unsuitable for milling into flour for human consumption. Furthermore, we 
understand that no formal or exact definition of the phrase has ever been made 
by the Bureau and that the Collectors of Customs have always determined in 
individual cases whether wheat claimed dutiable at 10 percent ad valorem was in 
fact entitled to entry at that rate. We are informed that from the 1934 Canadian 
wheat crop there remains not less than 10 million bushels or more than 20 million 
bushels of low grade grain with 30 percent or more of frost damaged kernels 
About 2 million bushels of this wheat has been entered into the United States 
for feed, some 4 million bushels is stored in bond in the country, and the remainder 
is in C anada, mostly in positions not easily accessible to the border. 

A great deal of this low grade wheat has been entered into the country at 
10 percent ad valorem, particularly through Buffalo. We are informed that at 
certain other entry points, notably Milwaukee, no wheat has been allowed entry 
at 10 percent ad valorem pending specific instructions from the Bureau of Customs. 
In an attempt to arrive at a basis for such instructions the Bureau has requested 
officials of this Department to furnish a working definition or description of 
wheat unfit for human consumption. While we are unable to furnish an exact 
and comprehensive definition, there is outlined in the following paragraphs such 
information as is available to us, and our suggestions for determining a basis for 
importing low grade Canadian wheat at the 10 percent rate 

Although Canadian frosted wheat is not unfit for human consumption in the 
sense that it is injurious to health, it will not, unless blended with other wheat, 
produce a flour which will result in a commercially acceptable loaf. Wheat wit! 
30 percent of frosted kernels may, generally speaking, be blended with percent 
or more of high grade wheat and milled into a comme rcially acceptable flour 
It is unlikely, however, that any material quantity of such wheat will be so blended, 
because of the inexperience of United States millers, the technical difficulty 
involved in the milling of frosted wheat, and because of the relatively low flour 
yields of this type of wheat In 1928, the only recent vear in which we have had 
frosted wheat in the United States, our own Hard Spring wheat, frosted, sold at 
a discount of about 30 percent under ordinary protein nonfrosted wheat, which 
suggests the conclusion that such wheat was unacceptable for milling pruposes 
Although we think it probable that a permanent supply of frosted wheat at low 
prices would induce mills to include such wheat in their mixes, we do not believe 


that, in existing circumstances, more than 5 percent of such frosted wheat as 
might be admitted at a 10 percent rate of duty would in fact be used for milling 
purposes. 


We suggest, therefore, that your Department consider instructing the Collectors 
of Customs to permit, for the time being, the entry of all Canadian wheat con- 
taining 30 percent or more of frost-damaged kernels at 10 percent ad valorem 
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If this action is taken, the Department of Agriculture will undertake, if you 
consider it desirable, to conduct a concurrent investigation of the use which is 
made of imported wheat. If at any time, investigation shows that wheat in- 
tended for feed is being diverted into milling, revised instructions, consistent 
with the change in milling practice, could be issued by the Bureau of Customs, 

The interest of this Department in the importation of feed wheat rests, of 
course, upon the distress which high prices is bringing to feeders of livestock. 
If possible, however, we should like to alleviate this distress without materially 
changing the tariff structure, since tariff revision involves more fundamental 
consideration than the present emergency in feed supplies, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. A. Wauuace, Secret 

Senator THyr. We never made reference to that letter, because it 
was an acceptable thing that they could bring this in as a damaged or 
feed wheat since their quotas of milling wheat had been exhausted. 
We never went into the question of what authorization they had there. 
[ do not think that you did either, did you, Mr. Guinane? 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Guinane is the investigator for the committee. 

Mr. Guinane. No; we did not. 

Mr. Henprickson. My point in that respect is simply this: That 
for some time it has been our belief that the 30-percent damaged 
kernels was entirely too low a standard. If that had been raised to 
75 percent damaged kernels, the result would be entirely different. 
[ checked for information with the Food and Drug Administration 
with respect to the so-called fitness and found that with respect to 
fitness for human consumption, you could have it up to 75 or 100 
percent and it might still be entirely fit for milling into food. 

Senator Young. Do you know what the House has done with the 
bill that this committee and the Senate passed a year ago which 
would help to take care of these imports—the bill was based upon 
another bill sponsored by Senator Anderson and me. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Nothing so far as I have been able to establish. 

The Cuatrman. Now, before I go, I would like to ask your opinion 
on one other matter. 

Do you consider that it is pretty important for us in the United 
States to work rather closely with Canada in the disposal of our grain 
crops on a world market? 

Mr. Henpricxson. I think there is no doubt about that. 

The Cuatrman. I think probably we all agree on that. 

Mr. Henpricxson. I doubt that the solution lies in selling to each 
other. 

The Cuarrman. No. I think you are probably right about that. 

Senator Toys. I think Canada has a year’s domestic needs more 
on hand than we do. 

Mr. Henpricxson. My understanding is that none of the 1953 
crop in Canada, which for a third year in a row was very large, has 
been actually sold for export. 

» The Cuarrman. Do you think that is buyer resistance on the part 
of other consuming countries? Are they holding off, waiting for a 
break in price, or do the *y not need it? 

Mr. Henpricxson. Well, I think there are two things that are very 
important. One is the restoration of their own production which has 
been very substantial in many of these countries. In the case of the 
United Kingdom alone, for instance, it has been upwards of 50 percent 
of what they produced prewar. 
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Secondly, as a result of Korea, all of these importing countries built 
up their stocks. 

Now, there is a feeling that the situation is not of an emergency 
character. Therefore, they are living on their stocks, drawing them 
down again. In one case alone—the Netherlands—their stock posi- 
tion, as a matter of policy of the Government after Korea, was to 
maintain a supply of 500,000 tons of wheat at all times. They have 
now reconsidered that and have reduced it to 100,000 tons. 

They can live on 400,000 tons for quite a long time. And the time 
will come when they will draw their stock position down to this new 
minimum; and then they will have to import again. I think that 
time is fairly near at hand. 

The CHarrMAN. Then there will be arise in the level of international 
grain trading? 

Mr. Henprickson. I would think 

The CHAIRM AN. All right. You may continue with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Henprickson. The tariffs are relatively low, being 7% cents 
per bushel for barley, 4 cents per bushel for oats, 6 cents per bushel 
for rye, and 5 percent of ad valorem value on unfit wheat. In general, 
these tariffs are more than offset by the fact that there have been no 
increases on rail freight rates in Canada for many years, while in this 
country we have had increases of about 75 percent since 1940. 

Thus, in instance after instance, looking at competitive transporta- 
tion costs from competitive points in the United States in relationship 
to points in the prairie Provinces of Canada, we find that the lower 
transportation costs there more than offset the import duties. The 
effect, is, of course, to increase the aggregate supplies of these grains 
in the United States at a time when we already have a surplus of them 
which is producing serious problems. 

Senator YounGc. The transportation cost at the head of the Great 
Lakes is only 39% percent of ours. 

Mr. Henprickson. That is right. 

It might be of great interest to you to know that in the recent Tariff 
Commission action on rye, a report that is only a week or so old, in 
the appendix on table 18—which I am glad to see because I supplied 
it to them—it is indicated there the relationship of the rates from 
competitive points. For instance, from Noves, Minn., to Duluth, 
it costs 21.32 cents per bushel of 56 pounds—the rail transportation, 
that is. That is the American side. 

From the competitive points on the other side the rate is 8.40. So, 
you can see how much less it is. 

And we have a number of these competitive points with similar 
relationships that provide lower freight costs offsetting our import 
duty. 

It goes back to this fact that thev have had no freight rate increases 
up there, as far as I can establish, for many decades. And I say sinee 
1940—actually since 1942—we have had an increase of 75 percent in 
our grain rail freight rates. 

Now, when you come to the head of the lakes in both countries, 
there it is competitive, because the lake transportation is on a so- 
called charter or bid basis. And I think they equalize from then on. 
But the point is that you can bring the goods down from Canada to 
a competitive point like Chicago or Buffalo in this country, pay your 


fp 
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duty, and still be able to pay the Canadian farmer more for the orig- 
inal product than you pay ours. 

Senator Younc. How much would the St. Lawrence seaway reduce 
the freight rate from Duluth to the consuming East? 

Mr. Henprickson. I believe it would reduce it substantially. I 
would not be able to say how much; because I do not know the frame- 
work of costs that might exist by the time they get that ready. It 
looks as if it is far distant. 

The CHarrmMan. But it would reduce it probably most on ship- 
ments from Duluth to Boston, for instance, or Philadelphia or the 
eastern ports? 

Mr. Henpricxson. I think you are entirely right on that. 

The CuarrMaN. I think Julius Barnes, who had as much experience 
in shipping as anyone, at least up to recent years, estimates something 
like 12 cents a bushel—10 to 12 cents a bushel—sterling. That was 
on export grain. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Yes. The thing is that there you would get 
the benefit of ocean freight rates which have a way of going up and 
down, which have been going through a period of decline in the last 
2 years. And they have been substantially lower than they were 5 
or 6 years before that. 

The CHarrMan. I checked a few years ago, and the freight rate 
from Buffalo, a lake port, to the Atlantic seaports, was approximately 
the same as the total cost of transportation would be from Duluth to 
Capetown or Liverpool or any of the foreign ports. 

Mr. Henprickxson. Ocean freight rates do vary so much that they 
are sort of hard to forecast; but they certainly are low now compared 
with other transportation costs. 

Our conclusions are that our price supports are being misused as a 
result of these imports unless the authority provided by Congress 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is more promptly and properly used. 

The table, above referred to, indicates the significance of the im- 
ports in terms of United States acreage for these grains, using average- 
yield figures. It indicates that the imports were equivalent to 
19,124,927 acres. More than half of this acreage, reflecting more 
than half of the imports, has occurred since January 1, 1952. This is 
the period when our grain surpluses have increased greatly. 

Last year Secretary Benson testified on exports and imports of 
agricultural commodities and their effects on farm prices and support 
programs. At that time he suggested the strengthening of section 22 
and made what I believe was a strong case for legislative action along 
that line. 

And I have just reread his testimony on pages 13, 14, and 15 of the 
first volume of those hearings, those extended hearings, that you had 
on imports and exports last year; and I believe that his suggestions 
were extremely good; that more prompt action requiring some legis- 
lative change in authority I believe are all very well justified. 

I am not aware, however, that any legislative action has been 
taken. I want to urge that his suggestions, made in testimony at the 
outset of those hearings, might advantageously be reviewed in 
connection with new farm legislation. 

It is true that some administrative progress has been made during 
the past year. 
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A hearing was held by the Tariff Commission, at the direction of 
the President, on oats; and the Commission proposed an import quota 
of 23 million bushels for the year October 1, 1953, to next September 
30. Subsequently, a so-called gentleman’s agreement was entered 
into which apparently neglected to take into account some 8 million 
bushels of oats originating in Canada which were in bond in this 
country. An import quota on oats from sources other than Canada 
was placed in effect in December. 

The result has not been satisfactory because up through March 17, 
1954, starting last July 1, imports were more than 54 million bushels. 
This forced considerable quantities of United States oats under price 
supports which might otherwise have been sold and consumed but 
which were not needed because of imports. 

Senator Youne (presiding). Would you mind an interruption at 
this point? 

Many people argue that 54 million bushels of imports of oats is 
not much i in comparison to the total production of oats in the United 
States of about 1,250 million bushels. But 54 million bushels does 
become a very sizable quantity when you consider that only about 
250 million reach our markets. And these 250 million bushels 
determine the price of the entire production. 

Mr. Henpricxson. That is entirely correct. Therein lies the dif- 
ference. Only a limited portion of oats actually produced enters 
commerce. And so you have to relate imports to the amount that is 
actually marketed. The imports have been terribly price depressing. 

For instance, some of the Southern States that formerly had not 
used the oats price support program, last year put very large quantities 
under it because Canadian oats were being laid down at those far- 
distant points from the Canadian border at substantially less than our 
support prices on the same day during the period the harvest was 
taking place. 

The CCC has only recently called those loans early in order to move 
that type of oats out and get some space available for new oats. 

This does not make sense, in terms of the interest of producers or of 
the Government’s financial interest. It does not appear to be carrying 
into effect the intent of Congress when it enacted, and reenacted, 
section 22. 

As of April 1, after a long period of delay, an import quota has been 
placed in effect on rye on an annual basis of approximately 3.3 million 
bushels. It will take a long time to work off the rye imports which 
came in at a very substantial rate this year, being approximately 
13 million bushels to date since last July 1 

That 13 million bushels is quite a figure when you take into con- 
sideration that our production last year was only about 17 million or 
18 million. And it also is terribly important in view of the fact that 
the December crop report indicated that farmers had increased their 
rye acreage last fall by 22 percent. 

At the present time the situation in the case of barley cries for action. 

Barley imports have passed the 25 million bushel mark; larger 
quantities than ever before the 1953 crop have gone under loan. 
Meantime, the March 19 “intentions to plan’’ report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture indicates an expansion of barley 
acreage of 46.9 percent, something unprecedented in our production 
history. 
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Unless action is taken promptly, this will mean that larger quantities 
than ever before will be placed under loan and become the property 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation while our needs for barley in 
this country, especially by the processing industries which require the 
higher qualities, will to a large extent be absorbed by Canadian 
imports. 

Farmers in many areas produce barley of certain varieties especially 
for the malting industry. Farmers have been urged to plant these 
desired varieties, even though some of them are lower yielding than 
feed varieties. 

Often in the past, the premiums for these varieties desired for 
malting have been very substantial. These premiums have fallen, 
and a great deal of these special varieties of barley have gone to CCC 
under the feed barley loan program. This has had the effect of making 
somewhat worthless a long-time, aggressive program in which Federal 
and State extension agencies have sought to encourage farmers to 
plant the varieties especially in demand, because the influx of Canadian 
malting barley has taken over a large share of the premium market. 

Secretary Benson ve fall placed a price support of 85 percent of 
transitional parity on barley, as well as on oats, rye, and grain 
sorghums. 

Without appropriate action under section 22, or a revision of that 
permissive authority by Congress giving it some mandatory character, 
we can expect this support program to serve as a magnet for imports. 
These imports are not required and will further complicate the problem 
of bringing our grain supplies into a better relationship with existing 
demand. 

As of March 15, the average price received by farmers for barlev 
was 83 he of parity. In all probability, unless relief is provided, 
the market price through the coming harvest will further decline. 
Storage space being short, there may be many forced sales by farmers. 

The acreage increase which is so substantial—46.9 percent according 
to the March Prospective Plantings for 1954 report—will also affect 
the corn support program because barley is competitive with corn 
in feed use. 

As for wheat “unfit for human consumption,” it is realized that this 
committee has investigated the abuses of the definition employed by 
the Customs Bureau, under which any wheat having 30 percent 
damaged kernels can be classified as ‘“‘unfit for human consumption”’ 
and enter this country under an ad valorem tariff of 5 percent. It is 
not counted against the cereal wheat import quota of 800,000 bushels a 
vear which has long been in effect. 

The definition of 30 percent damaged kernels has long been unsatis- 
factory because much of the damage affecting the Canadian wheat 
imported under this classification is light frost damage which does not 
necessarily reduce the value of wheat from a milling standpoint. In 
fact, a great deal of the wheat of this classification has been high- 
protein wheat in great demand in this country. As a result, very 
substantial quantities have found their way, as the records of this 
committee will show, into other than feed uses. 

This is mentioned because large imports of wheat of this quality 
can be resumed at any time that the Canadian Wheat Board makes a 
decision. 
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Under the Canadian system, wheat, barley, and oats are marketed 
as a governmental monopoly. There are always very substantial 
quantities of “unfit’’ wheat back up on Canadian farms. 

The definition of wheat, classified as ‘‘unfit for human consumption” 
when it has 30 percent damaged kernels, goes back to a request made 
in 1935 by Secretary of Agriculture Wallace to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

In his request, Mr. Wallace pointed out that as a result of the 
drought of 1934, this country was somewhat short of feed grains. He 
urged the liberal interpretation as a temporary measure and suggested 
that the situation be reviewed later 

However, it is another instance where a temporary act has taken on 
a permanent character. A proper definition would require that wheat 
classified as ‘‘unfit for human consumption” should show at least 75 
percent damaged kernels. The nature of the damage in most in- 
stances is not such as to make it unfit from a standpoint of milling 
This loophole should be closed. 

Thank you very much. I would be very glad to answer any ques- 
tions you might ask. 

Senator Youna. As usual, your statement is a very good one. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Thank you. 

Senator Youna. Are there any questions? 

Senator Tuy. I have no questions. 

Senator ScnoxnpreE.. I do not believe I have any questions. This 
clears up the matter with reference to the agreement that I am very 
glad is in the record. And it is, I think, most important, that we 
review this matter. 

Mr. Henpricxson. Thank you very much. I will be very glad to 
furnish the text of that letter. 

Senator Tuyz. Mr. Hendrickson, I would just like to express regret 
that Mr. Thatcher has had a death in his family. We are very sorry 
that he was unable to be here. His statement, I understand, how- 
ever, is going to be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Young. Our next witness this morning is Mr. Kenneth 
Kendrick. 

Mr. Kendrick, it is a pleasure to have you appear before this com- 
mittee again. I enjoy your visits to my office, as | have your testi- 
mony here. I think it makes a lot of sense. 

Mr. Kenprick. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Young. Do you have a statement that you wish to read? 

Mr. Kenprick. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounsron. I notice you come from a good little State— 
Texas. 

Mr. Kenprick. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH KENDRICK, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, STRATFORD, TEX. 


Mr. Kenprick. My name is Kenneth Kendrick, and I live in 
Stratford, Tex. I make my living growing wheat. I have recently 
been elected president of the National Association of Wheat Growers 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to make a statement 
before your committee. 
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Before I present any specific recommendations from my wheat 
association, | would like to make a few general observations concerning 
our farm problems. 

Agriculture is the most basic industry we have in the United States. 

Without the basic raw materials which come from Mother Earth our 
great industries could not exist, and industry, in turn, would not be 
able to employ our millions of workers in plants. It is apparent then 
that agriculture, labor, and industry are interdependent one upon the 
other; remove any 1 of the 3 and the other 2 must soon be in trouble 
Yet the most basic of these three is agriculture. The history of this 
Nation has taught us that when agriculture is sick for a very long pe- 
riod of time, every other segment of our economy soon becomes ill. 
History has also taught that when we have a healthy and prosperous 
agriculture we have prosperity for other segments of our economy. I 
believe it is a fact that agriculture has always been in the lead in 
periods of great prosperity; and, conversely, agriculture has always 
been in the lead when we enter into recessions or depressions. 

Senator Jonnston. Mr. Chairman, I think we all agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. Kenpricx. Thank you, sir. 

Therefore, it must follow that every thinking person, if he will but 
study the history of the economic conditions of this country, will con- 
clude that in the long run, it should be the concern of not only every 
farmer in the United States, but also the concern of every laboring 
man and every businessman to favor the maintenance of a healthy 
and prosperous agriculture in our country 

Industry, labor, and agriculture should be cone erned, one for the 
other, that each one receive his fair and equitable proportion of the 
national income. Gentlemen, because of many factors which the 
average farmer could do little or nothing about, the farmer today is 
not receiving his equitable share of the national income. 

I deplore some of the recent statements that have appeared in our 
papers throughout the land which made it appear that the average 
consumer was on the verge of a revolt because of the high prices paid 
for consumer goods. This business of setting class against class can 
only result in ‘the long run in injury to all segments of our economy. 
The intimation was, of course, that the main reason for high food prices 
today was because of the price supports that farmers receive. This, 
of course, is not true. The fact is that an hour’s factory labor today 
will buy more units of commodities than at any other time in history. 
It now takes only 17 percent of the consumer’s food dollar to buy the 
same supplies that cost him 25 percent of his food dollar back in 
1935-39. 

Senator YounGc. Would you mind an interruption there? 

Mr. Kenpricx. Not at all. 

Senator Youna. I agree with you wholeheartedly that the great 
majority of consumers believe that farmers are receiving a terrific 
price for their farm commodities. Consumers do not seem to recognize 
the difference between parity and price supports. I do not suppose 
there is one person out of a thousand, outside of the leadership of 
farm organizations and outside of Congress, who recognizes the differ- 
ence between parity and price supports. 

They think that because someone is for parity that he is for a high 
price support program. Actually, parity is only a Government 
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standard for what is supposed to be a fair price for agricultural com- 
modities. And when farmers are receiving 90 percent of parity they 
are only receiving 90 percent of a fair price. 

Mr. Kenprick. That is right. 

Senator Youna. I think it is unfortunate that so many people refer 
to parity itself as a price-support program. 

Mr. Kenprick. And, Senator Young, I believe that should be of 
great concern to our organization; and it is; and it should be a great 
concern of every national farmer organization, to get that information 
to the general consuming public. 

I mean, as you say , a very small percent of the population realize 
that at all. 

Senator Youna. That is particularly true of the butter situation, 
I think. ‘There is a wide spread, as you know, between the price of 
butter and oleomargarine. And I am not so sure that it is the most 
workable farm-price support program. But the consumers pretty 
generally think that 90-percent support for butter has created un- 
reasonably high price; that the farmers have gotten rich. I would 
like to say again that it was only 90 percent of a fair price. 

Mr. Kenprick. They say that the main reason we now have such 
a large surplus of wheat is because of our price supports. I do not 
believe this. There are two reasons, I believe, why we have accumu- 
lated such a large surplus of wheat in 2 years. First: we have lost 
our foreign markets. Just a few short years ago, we were exporting 
400 to 500 million bushels of wheat; and in 1953, I am told that we 
will export somewhere near 200 million bushels. We all know that 
a good many of the war-torn countries are now back on a sound 
economic basis and are raising most of the wheat they need. However, 
I have read on 2 or 3 occasions that our State Department’s attitude 
has made us miss opportunities to sell wheat and cotton abroad in 
recent months and recommended that we allow some other wheat 
exporting country to practically make the sale instead of the United 
States. Now, I say, if it is necessary for the sake of diplomacy for the 
State Department to refuse to sell our commodities, then the State 
Department should be getting some of the credit for our surpluses of 
these products. 

The second reason is that not only has the United States raised 
bumper wheat crops in the past 2 years, but so has Canada, Australia, 
and almost every wheat-growing country in the world. 

Senator Jonnston. Have you proof of that? 

Mr. Kenprick. No, sir. 

Senator Jounston. That is, about the State Department? 

Mr. Kenprick. I have read it on several occasions. 

Senator JoHnston. I think we ought to be furnished with the facts 
in that situation. If that is true, that is really going a good piece. 

Senator Youne. I do know, Senator Johnston, that Korea and 
several countries in the Far East, which we are virtually maintaining, 
are buying their grain requirements from countries other than the 
United States, using United States dollars that we provide for them. 

Senator Jonnsron. I know of that also. And that is absolutely 
wrong. 

Senator Youna. I think that is true of cotton also. 

Mr. Kenpricx. Canada has raised 30 percent above normal crops 
for the past 3 years. Canada today has a surplus of 700 million 
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bushels of wheat. And I read a statement in the New York Times in 
February wherein one of the officials of the Canadian Wheat Board 
said that they felt they would much rather have 700 million bushels of 
wheat in their bins than to be short by even 50 million bushels. Gen- 
tlemen, I, for one, applaud the attitude taken by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. In my opinion, there are many things worse for our country 
than just to have more food than we can eat and more clothes than we 
can wear out. The unfortunate fact is that millions of people in our 
own country do not have adequate food and clothing. 

Senator a I think we have been spending in excess of $50 
billion a year for defense. A large part of that has been used to 
stockpile mn and airplanes and other war equipment, which I 
wholly approve of. 

[It would not make sense to me to spend all this money for defense 
if we actually manitain just our normal requirements of wheat, cotton, 
and corn, the three big basic farm commodities. 

I think we all recognize that the Russians have the atomic bomb; 
and have the hydrogen bomb. And they have the capability of 
delivering them here. One or two or three well-placed hydrogen 
bombs or atomic bombs could completely disrupt agricultural produc- 
tion for many months. 

It would be a tragic situation, in my opinion, if we permitted our 
stocks to become so low that a few minutes of bombing could starve 
out our population. A reserve of food is just as necessary as a stock- 
pile of weapons of war. 

Mr. Kenpricx. Now, I know that you gentlemen are concerned 
about our increasing surpluses of wheat, butter, cheese, and milk; 
and I would like to say that I have read with interest a number of 
bills that have been proposed to help reduce our surplus food com- 
modities. The food-stamp plan which proposes to supplement the 
diets of people in this country making only subsistence wages and those 
on old-age pensions and other unfortunate people seems to be a very 
sensible and practical approach to the problem. 

I know that many of you gentlemen, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and our various national farm organizations are concerned about 
working out a sound long-range program for agriculture that will 
operate effectively both for the farmer, the consuming public, and the 
Government. It may well be that we should develop several different 
programs in order to adequately meet the needs of the many and varied 
tvpes of commodities produced in this country. For example, perish- 
able commodities may require a different type program to storable 
commodities, and likewise, commodities such as cotton and wheat that 
require heavy exports each year may require a different type program 
to commodities that are largely consumed in this country. Our 
association has given much thought and study concerning a program 
for wheat. Since only about one-half of the wheat produced in this 
country is used for human consumption, any new sound program for 
wheat must be tailored to cause a maximum disappearance of wheat 
overseas, and at the same time encourage our poorer quality wheats to 
be used for livestock feeding, and accomplish this with a minimum 
of expense to the Government. 

Now, we believe our program of 90 percent of parity, acreage 
allotments and marke sting controls has worked well until the last year 
or two and has given the farmer his relative fair share of the national 
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income. However, we realize that even with our acreage cut for 1954, 
if we raise a normal crop on 62 million acres, we still will add a little 
wheat to our present surplus. Another disadvantage is that under 
our present agricultural law it is mandatory that we cannot sell any 
of our surplus wheat unless it is sold at a profit. Since surpluses 
always tend to depress the market, the Government has few buyers 
and the tendency is to increase our surpluses even more, and seek 
more storage space. It probably would be more econiomeal to sell 
some of our wheat at a slight loss, if the law was amended to allow it, 
rather than to continue paying our high storage costs. 

Certainly we do not feel that the so-called flexible parity will do 
any better than our present program. It can only do one thing, as 
I see it; and that is to reduce the net income of the farmer still lower 
than it was in 1953, without a corresponding decrease in the goods and 
services the farmer must buy in order to produce. At the convention 
of the National Association of Wheat Growers, held in Wichita, Kans. 
in February, we had 12 Wheat States represented at this meeting; 
and there was not a single vote cast for the flexible price-support 
program. 

In 1952 my association outlined five basic principles which we 
believe should be incorporated in any long-range program for wheat. 
These basic principles are: 

Least possible cost to the Government. 

2. Least possible Government control on how you operate your 
farm. 

. Parity on wheat used for food in the United States. 

4. Floor under wheat prices in case of an emergency. 

5. Maintain the productivity of the soil for future generations. 

Senator Youna. You mean price support only on wheat used for 
human consumption here in the United States? 

Mr. Krenpricxk. We recommend the grower receive 100 percent 
of parity on wheat used for human consumption. 

Senator Young. A hundred percent price support? 

Mr. Kenprick. I believe our group and the Wheat Industry Advis- 
ory Committee, recommends that point No. 4 have this meaning. It 
would be the floor under wheat prices in case of an emergency. This 
means that we would have a price support at about a level equal to 
the feed price. In other words, that would be the floor underneath 
all of it. 

Senator Youna. Let me see if I get you straight. 

On the wheat which we used for human consumption, the farmer 
would get 100 percent of parity? 

Mr. Kenpricx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youna. And that part which we export, he would get the 
feed-value equivalent? 

Mr. Kenprick. Yes. 

Senator Youna. In a support program, that is? 

Mr. Kenprick. Well, the thinking there is that on our recom- 
mendation, on the domestic parity plan, it would be one price for 
wheat throughout the United States. And that would be at the feed 
level. And that portion that was used for domestic parity through the 
use of certificates would be supplemented and brought up to 100 
percent of parity level. 
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Senator Youna. If it was supported on a feed-value equivalent, 
it would be, I suppose, 60 or 70 or maybe even up as high as 80 
percent of parity? 

Mr. Kenprick. I do not know just what that figure would be. 

Senator Youna. All right, Mr. Kendrick, you may proceed. 

Mr. Kenpricx. A majority of the delegates present at our National 
Wheat Convention voted for the principles of the 2-price system. 
The 2-price system which we believe comes nearer embodying the 5 
basic principles outlined above is the “domestic parity certificate 
plan.” We believe this plan will tend to do 5 things for the wheat 
industry. 

1. Increase freedom of operation of your farm. 

2. Maintain adequate income for the grower. It has been esti- 
mated that this plan, when operating without restrictions on acres 
will bring in just as many dollars to the farmers as our present pro- 
gram, and maybe a little more. 

3. Cause disappearance annually of 100 to 150 million bushels of 
wheat through feed channels, without disrupting commercial and 
grain sorghum feeding programs; because most of this feeding will be 
done in areas where long hauls and freight rates will make the cost of 
feeding corn and milo almost prohibitive. 

4. It will largely take the Government out of the wheat business. 

5. Enable us to sell wheat abroad without cost to the Government. 

We believe a program that will tend to do these 5 things should 
receive careful study and analysis by your committee and all or- 
ganizations interested in a sound long-range program for wheat. 

However, we wish to emphasize that with our present large surplus 
of wheat, we do not believe this program or any other new program 
would work at present. They would be doomed to failure without 
the possibility of a fair trial. Any new program for wheat would have 
to maintain acreage controls for at least a year or two. 

My association, therefore, recommends an extension of our present 
program of 90 percent of parity for at least 1 more year or until such 
time as our surpluses can be reduced to manageable proportions. Our 
most pressing problem seems to be reducing our surpluses and we 
believe two steps are necessary in order to accomplish this. 

1. We stand for a long-range soil-building program. We recom- 
mend that a percentage of our diverted acres be retired from produc- 
tion; that payments be made for conservation practices carried out on 
the farm. 

2. We recommend maintenance of our present strict acreage control. 

Now, the two gentlemen from Oregon who follow me will go into a 
more detailed analysis of the “domestic parity certificate plan” for 
wheat, as it is applied on a State and national basis, and also, how it 
will work on an individual farm. 

Mr. Boyd, of Texas, will then give you a brief report of conditions 
at present in the drought-stricken Southwest area and the thinking 
of the farmers in his area on flexible price supports. 

Thank you. 

Senator Youna. Are there any questions of this witness? 

Senator Scnorpre.. I would like to ask the witness one question. 

You say that you recommend that payments be made for conserva- 
tion practices carried out on the farm. Do you have anything worked 
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out or do you have any ideas about what those payments should be 
or how they should be handled? : 

Mr. Kenpricx. I have no specific plan for that, Senator. You are 
talking about retired acres, are you? 

Senator Scnogpre.. That is right. 

Mr. Kenprick. In other words, acres out of production? 

Senator ScHogrre.. Yes. 

Mr. Kxenprick. Then, the farmer cannot, in my opinion, be asked 
to retire these acres without necessarily lowering his income. And 
my own personal opinion is—and I have not talked about this in our 
national association, you understand—is that the very minimum that 
he should have would be the cost of operation of his production costs. 

Now, that is my opinion. 

Senator ScHoerPreL. Suppose he put it back in grass, or something 
like that, or suppose he built up the fertility of the soil, you would 
limit that to actual cost of that type of work? We could hardly call 
it production costs. 

Mr. Kenprick. Some of the thinking that I have seen on that 
and again I am speaking personally, and not for my association—is 
that they recommend a fourth to a third of the actual average pro- 
duction of the land that is retired. 

In other words, it would be different in different areas according to 
the average production of the land retired. 

Senator ScuogrreL. Do you have any figures as to how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars that would cost? 

Mr. Kenprick. Well, for example, in my area, Senator—and that 
is, of course, about the only place that I know anything about—we 
do well to have an average production of 12 bushels an acre on wheat. 
A fourth of that is three bushels. And with wheat at $2 a bushel, 
that is $6 an acre. We cannot produce wheat in my country for $6 
an acre. We just cannot do it. I mean, that is not even the cost of 
production. 

But I am thinking in terms of the farmer who has a hundred to a 
hundred and sixty acres to make a living on. And, if, for example, 
15 or 20 acres of his farm is retired, or any other size farm for that 
matter, it would just reduce that farmer’s income. And the farmer’s 
income today, the net income of the farmer today—and I am sure you 
gentlemen are all aware of it—as far as I know is lower than any 
other group, even today. 

Senator Scnosprs.. I will agree with you on that. But I was 
curious to know whether your association had taken a position or 
worked out any plan. 

Mr. Kenpricx. We have not had an opportunity to go into that, 
Senator. 

Senator ScHorepreL. Because, this situation is going to be trouble- 
some from the standpoint of the acreage taken out of production. 

Mr. Kenprick. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. We are going to have to wrestle with that 
problem some place, and I was just curious to know whether you had 
had a committee within your organization working on it. 

Mr. Kenprick. I am sure we will have. Of course, this thinking 
of completely retiring a percentage of diverted acres is rather new, 
and I am sure that we will have a committee working on that. But, 
we have not had as yet any specific recommendations on it. 
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We think, though, that that is sound reasoning, because we have 
the feeling that acreage allotments have never really cut our total 
production. It has cut in one place and bulged in another place. 
I believe the records substantiate that. 

Senator ScnorrreL. Well, of course, you and I readily agree that 
you cannot limit this only to small grains; you have to go to these 
other crops that are produced where a curtailment of acreage is made 
and take acreage out of production. In order to treat everyone alike, 
we are going to have to give some consideration to those things. 

Mr. Kenprick. That is right. Or if you put it in grass, if you 
eraze the grass, then you are stepping over into the livestock picture. 
So, I do not know. I am wondermg if you take it out of production, 
that simply means that it cannot be used for commercial purposes 
of any type. 

Senator Scnorrret. You, of course, would not say that a man was 
rotating his crop in an instance like that? 

Mr. Kenprick. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorpPeL. We rotate that land. 

Mr. Kenpricx. We do too. 

Senator ScHorpreL. We do not expect to get pay for that, because 
the part we farm in that manner we rotate the crops on; because we 
shift that acreage to the next year, which should make it in the long 
run much more productive. 

Mr. Kenprick. It is a conservation practice; that is right. It has 
proved economically sound for the producer. 

Senator ScHorPPEL. I just wanted to get your views on that. 

Senator Jonnston. Don’t you think in a few short years with the 
population increasing like it is, if we can just control the acreage a 
little bit at the present time, it is going to work itself out? 

Mr. Kenprick. Of course, I cannot answer that. It would be 
purely a guess, Senator. I do know that our population is increasing 
something like 2% million per year. Unfortunately, however, the 
records show that the consumption of wheat per capita in our country 
is going down every -year. 

Of course, I have some ideas as to the reason for that. But, for 
example, in 1910 I am told that the average individual ate 210 pounds 
of flour; at the present time, it is 130. 

And, now, if the consumption of wheat products has reached its 
lowest level—and I do not know whether we are at that point or not— 
then even in 10 or 12 years, we would need and use 75 million to 100 
million more bushels of wheat per yvear for human consumption. 
I know the average consumption of wheat products has gone down in 
the last 5 or 6 years. 

Senator Youna. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Kendrick. 

Our next witness is Mr. Floyd Root, vice president of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers. 

Tt is a pleasure to have you with us this morning, Mr. Root. 

Mr. Roor. Thank you. It is a pleasure to be here. 
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STATEMENT OF FLOYD ROOT, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, ADAMS, OREG. 


Mr. Roor. My name is Floyd Root, a wheat producer in Sherman 
County, Oreg., and a vice president of the Nationa! Association of 
Wheat Growers. 

Our President, Kenneth Kendrick, has told you the position our 
association has taken on the flexible loan program for wheat. While 
it may be true that the flexible loan program would increase the con- 
sumption and decrease the production of some agricultural products 
by lowering the price, we are sure this would not be the ease with 
wheat. Since the demand for wheat as food is inelastic, we fear 
changing from the present program of 90 percent supports to the 
flexible program would only result in a further reduction in the wheat 
growers’ income. Even though the wheat would be supported at a 
lower price, it would still not be within reach of export, feed, and indus 
trial uses. 

If the loan rate were reduced tomorrow to 75 percent of parity, 
it is doubtful that there would be any change in the price of bread. 

Senator JoHNsToON. Is it not true that when wheat was going down, 
a loaf of bread was going up? 

Mr. Roor. That is true. I do not have those exact figures. 

Senator JoHNston. That was several months ago. 

Senator YounaG. That is right. Last fall when wheat prices tum- 
bled some 40 or 50 cents a bushel, because of rumors that the farmers 
would vote adversely on wheat quotas; and at that particular time, 
the price of bread rose 1 cent a loaf. 

Mr. lioor. A recent USDA study states that no matter what 
happens to the price of wheat in the future, it will have little effect 
on the cost of bread. 

We feel the flexible price support program will not move surplus 
wheat. We also realize 90 percent supports cannot be continued on 
a long-range basis without severe acreage reductions which have 
proven ineffective in the past. We feel that our present agricultural 
program is making a negative approach to our farm problem. Each 
year we get a surplus, we take acres out of production. Actually, 
what are we doing? Weare simply stalling for time. We are waiting 
patiently for 1975, or the year 2000, when our population can consume 
our agricultural production. It is still a negative approach. For 
these reasons, we ask you to consider an alternate plan which offers 
great promise, a plan which is based on full parity for wheat consumed 
domestically as food. 

I might go back on this population figure. I think that the Bureau 
of the Census says that our population is increasing about 7,000 a 
day in the United States. But to check where that population is at 
the present time, the age group from 1 to 5 or from 0 to 5 years of 
age has increased 63 percent. The age group from 5 years of age to 
10 years of age has increased 37 or 39 percent. 1 do not know just the 
exact figure. But the age group from 10 years to 20 years—the teen- 
agers—are still minus 15—a deficit. So, they have not entered into 
the consumer pattern yet. And we have not had any results yet from 
this increase in population consuming additional food. 
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Multiple price systems are not new. They have been operating 
throughout the country under Federal and State legislation for many 
years to prevent the accumulation of surpluses. The best examples are 
marketing agreements applying to milk, fruits, and vegetables. 

At the last annual meeting of the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, we endorsed in principle the domestic parity plan for wheat, 
formerly known as the ‘‘two-price’’ plan, or the “‘income certificate” 
plan. ‘Two-price’’ is an incorrect name, however, because under this 
plan the farmer would sell all of his wheat on the open market at 
prevailing prices. 

Senator Youna. Is your proposal substantially the same as that of 
the Grange? 

Mr. Roor. Except that the certificates are handled in a different 
way, which we feel would be an advantage in the program. 

Senator Youna. The principle is the same? 

Mr. Roor. The principle of the return to the farmer of 100 percent 
of parity for that portion used domestically and the rest of it on a 
free market is the same. 

Senator ScHorpret. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to break in here. 
Unfortunately, another committee of which I am chairman of the 
subcommittee has to make a report. And I would like to ask to be 
excused. And especially did I want to remain here until Mr. Patter- 
son of my own State testified. But I have his statement here, and I 
assure you that I will go over these statements. 

And if it should so happen that I can get an early advancement of 
my report on this Select Small Business Committee, I will be down to 
finish. And might I inquire of the Acting Chairman if there will be 
an afternoon session. 

Senator Youne. I understand that there will not be. 

Senator ScHoreprE.L. I was going to say that if we had an afternoon 
session I would make it a point to be here. 

Senator Youna. I can understand why you have to leave. It is a 
terrible problem to be present at all these meetings. The demands 
upon our time are just terrific the last month or two. 

Senator Scnorppet. I regret having to go. But it is just one of 
those unfortunate situations. And I have that responsibility. If it 
were not for that, I would stay here. 

Senator Jonnston. I am in the same position. Iam going to have 
to leave in just a minute or two. But I will also read these statements. 

Mr. Root. The domestic parity plan is not a complete farm pro- 
gram in itself. It is an amendment only to that portion of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1938 which deals with parity payments. No other 
basic changes would be made in the present farm program ‘There are 
several versions of this plan and many people have worked on it. 
However, we feel the following plan would be the simplest way to 
wre the desired objective. 

The plan is designed to return 100 percent of parity to each farmer 
soll his proportionate share of the wheat produced in the United States 
that is consumed domestically as food, and the balance of the wheat 
to move freely into export, feed and industrial channels at free market 
prices. This could be accomplished as follows: 

(a) The Secretary of Agriculture would determine each year prior 
to the beginning of the wheat marketing year the portion of the crop 
estimate .d to be used domestic ally for food and proclaim such portion 
as the “national parity allotment” for wheat. 
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Each producer would share in that portion in the same ratio his 
average production holds to the national production. For example, 
if the Secretary determined that out of 1 billion bushels of national 
production, 500 million (or one-half) would be used domestically for 
food, the farmer’s share of the national parity allotment would then 
be one-half of his total average production. 

(6) The national parity allotment, so proclaimed, would be appor- 
tioned among the States and counties on the basis of production his- 
tory, adjusted for abnormal weather conditions and for trends in 
production. The county allotments would be distributed to the in- 
dividual farms by the same method as presently used for establishing 
wheat acreage allotments. Each year the Secretary of Agriculture 
would determine in advance what portion of the crop whic h he esti- 
mates would be used domestically for food. 

(c) Parity certificates would be issued to each wheat-producing 
farm in a number sufficient to cover the bushels in its share of the 
national parity allotment. 

2. The value of each parity certificate would be the difference 
between the estimated parity price and the estimated national average 
farm price of wheat. 

3. To insure orderly farm marketing of wheat and to protect pro- 
ducers of feed grains against excessive competition of wheat for feed, 
loans would be made available to wheat producers at a level based on 
the feed value of wheat relative to corn. 

Senator Youne. You do not know about what that would be now? 

Mr. Roor. At the present time, I believe that is about $1.60 or 
$1.65. 

Senator Youna. That would be about 75 percent of parity or about 
that, would it not? Seventy or seventy-five percent of parity would 
be for that portion which is not used for human food consumption. 

Mr. Roor. That is right, sir. I believe the figure would be lower 
than 75 percent of parity. 

Senator Young. Lower than 75 percent? It would not be very 
much lower. 

I wonder, Mr. Kendall, if you would figure that out and insert it 
in the record. 

The question is: What would the support level of wheat be now 
based on the feed value equivalent to corn? 

(The information referred to above is as follows:) 

Under normal conditions the feeding value of a bushel of wheat is 112 percent of 
the feeding value of a bushel of corn. The national average support price for corn 
during the 1953-54 marketing year is $1.58 a bushel. If the support level for 
wheat were based on its feeding value relationship with corn, the support price 
for wheat would then be $1.77, which is 71 percent of the parity price as of March 
15, 1954. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Roor. 4. Persons making first sales or importations of any 
product manufactured wholly or in part from wheat would be required 
to purchase parity certificates sufficient in number to cover the 
bushels of wheat used in the product sold domestically or imported 
for food. Receipts from sales of parity certificates to processors (and 
importers) would be deposited into the Federal Treasury. The 
parity certificates issued to producers would be redeemed from 
general appropriation funds as is being done under the sugar payment 
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system of the Sugar Act, the constitutionality of which is firmly 
established. No certificates would be required to be purchased on 
wheat processed for export. 

5. The cost to the processor of the parity certificates when added to 
the cost of the wheat purchased by him at free market prices, would 
equal approximate parity. Thus, domestic consumers of flour, bread 
and other wheat products would, under the operation of the plan, pay 
no more for the wheat than intended under the operation of present 
programs, the objective of which is also the attainment and mainte- 
nance of parity prices to producers. 

We want to make one point very clear. Under the domestic parity 
plan there would be only one price—that is the market price at which 
wheat would move through all channels of trade and usage. This 
completes a brief description of the domestic parity plan. However, 
there are a few general comments I would like to make about it. 

We see no reason to believe that the domestic parity plan would 
lead to large-scale export dumping. This plan provides for loans to 
producers based on feed prices. If the world wheat price declined 
below the loan price, this would automatically stop competition in 
international trade and } ,revent export dumping. Such developments, 
in fact, are more likely to result from the operation of present pro- 
grams, under which surpluses from one crop are sens piled up on top 
of another until the supplies of wheat owned by the Government reach 
such unmanageable proportions as to lead to large-scale export dump- 
ing, however undesirable, as a measure of disposal. 

The plan would be essentially self-financing, and export subsidies 
would be required only in years when export prices (under interna- 
tional agreement or otherwise) would decline below loan-supported 
market prices. The subsidies would, however, be relatively small 
compared with the subsidies required at all times with either 90 per- 
cent or flexible 75 to 90 percent support programs. 

Unpublished costs and benefit studies, which have been made by 
the technical staff of the Department of Agriculture, indicate that 
returns to wheat producers under the operation of the plan would, 
with the same parity formula, be larger than returns obtainable from 
the operation of present programs, under which stringent acreage 
curtailment would be unavoidable. Even with identical allotments in 
effect under either program, however, returns to producers from the 
operation of the domestic parity plan, as outlined, would be as high as 
under the programs now in effect. 

Several objections, of course, have been raised to this program. 
The only objection which we have heard from other farmers, however, 
is that it would put wheat in competition with corn for feed. To 
look at the matter realistically, we know that most wheat acreage 
forced out of production by control programs will go into feed grains 
like milo, barley, and corn. This acreage will produce more feed in 
the form of these commodities than it ever has in wheat 

We would hope the domestic parity plan would increase the use of 
wheat for livestock feed by 150 million bushels. That is about 3 per- 
cent of the 5 billion bushels of feed grain consumed annually. Most of 
this would be fed in areas like the Pacific Northwest where it would 
not seriously affect the market for other feed. 

We know that this program, if adopted, could not be fully effective 
immediately in the face of heavy supplies of wheat. We also know 
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that many wheat producers do not understand how the plan would 
work. However, we feel sure that the majority of growers will sup- 
port the principles embodied in the domestic parity plan, once they 
realize how carefully it has been tailored to the particular problems 
now facing our commodity. 

In summary, let me support this statement by relating the advan- 
tages which this plan offers: 

First, it gives the farmer assurance to go ahead and develop long- 
range plans for his farm. Growers would shift out of wheat of farms 
where other crops would be more profitable than lower-priced wheat, 
and high cost producers would be inclined to limit production to the 
amount which could be sold profitably for domestic consumption. 

Second, the plan promises more income to farmers because it em- 
phasizes full production and marketing. Wheat would move freely 
into exports, livestock feed and industrial uses. Once the present 
large surplus is worked off, acreage allotments should become unneces- 
sary. Growers who produce quality wheat would benefit because 
they yess receive a premium above the average market price for all 
their wheat, in addition to their share of certificates. Growers that 
operate =p areas where weather causes wide variations in yields would 
also benefit because the certificates would be issued on their average 
production and not the actual production of any 1 year. Thus, the 
certificates would serve as an insurance against low-crop yields. This 
would stabilize income which should be an objective of any sound 
program. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a question at this point 

If the cash price of wheat exceeded 100 percent of parity, then the 
program would just automatically become inoperative? 

Mr. Root. That is right. The value of the certificate is the differ- 
ence between the estimated cash price of wheat and a hundred percent 
of parity. 

Senator Younae. There would be no payment? 

Mr. Roor. There would be no certificate issued. 

Third, the plan restores greater freedom to the market place. 
Wheat would again be bought and sold competitively on a quality 
basis. The Government to a great extent could withdraw from the 
field of buying, warehousing, and merchandising wheat, and free com- 
petition would be extensively restored in the export market. 

Fourth, in addition to being self-supporting, the plan would help 
farmers finance their operations during the high expense season, since 
certificates would be issued before harve st. 

We who have studied the domestic parity plan believe it is the best 
proposal to date for wheat. It is a plan that makes sense, in that it 
emphasizes expanded markets rather than restricted pes iction. We 
have found that as this plan is better understood it gains more sup- 
porters. It may take another year to inform wll producers of 
the merits of the domestic parity plan, in order that you gentlemen 
will have the support you need to enact it into law. If that time is 
required, then the National Association of Wheat Growers requests 
that the present program of 90-percent supports be continued for 
another year until a long-range program for wheat can be developed. 

I thank you for this opportunlt vy to appear before you and I will be 
glad to attempt to answer any questions you might ask. 
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Senator Youna. I like your statement very much. I do not think 
I have any questions. In a few words, you did a pretty good job of 
explaining your plan. 

Mr. Roor. The question that you asked to have inserted in the 
record there about the price: I think, to go back to the theory be- 
hind parity, where the farmer was to receive a proportionate share of 
the national income for his product: if he received 100 percent of 
parity for that portion used in domestic consumption, we believe that 
that would come nearer to the original intent of the law than the opera- 
tion of the 75-percent flexible price support program where all of his 
income would be down at that lower level. 

Senator Youna. Thank you. 

Our next witness this morning is Mr. Jack Smith. 

It is a pleasure to have you with us this morning, Mr. Smith. 
Just proceed as you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF JACK L. SMITH, CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL AGRI- 
CULTURE COMMITTEE, OREGON WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE, 
CONDON, OREG. 


Mr. Smita. My name is Jack L. Smith, chairman of the Federal 
agriculture committee of the Oregon Wheat Growers League. I am 
a wheat producer in Gilliam County, Oreg., operating the farm I have 
lived on all my life except for that period during which I attended 
Oregon State College and served in the Air Force during World War 
Il. 

Senator Youne. About how many members do you have in your 
Oregon Wheat Growers League? 

Mr. SmirH. Well, the way our group is organized, it is through a 
commission in which we tax the farmers % cent a bushel. 

Senator Youna. All the wheat producers of Oregon? 

Mr. Smirx. Yes. All the wheat producers of Oregon do contribute 
to the activity of the league. 

Senator Youne. What do you use that % cent a bushel for? 

Mr. Smiru. Well, we set it up originally to promote markets, 
expand markets, and marketing development. We do some research 
where it pertains to the disposal of Oregon wheat. 

Senator Younc. How long have you had that law on your statute 
books? 

Mr. Smrrn. Since about 1947 or 1948. It is working very satis- 
factorily. The producers in Oregon are quite satisfied with that type 
of arrangement. 

Senator Youna. It sounds like a good program. 

Mr. Smiru. I am in a partnership operation with my father and 
brother-in-law, each of us owning our land individually, but operating 
it together, and each contributing all his time to the farm operation. 
My share of this partnership is 1,400 acres of tillable land, which is 
smaller than average for the area. 

My farm has been producing wheat on a summer-fallow basis since 
the first land was broken from the sod by my grandfather in 1892. 
It is suitable only to the growing of wheat, for low rainfall (about 12 
inches annually) has made my attempts with alfalfa, peas, and seed 
grasses as substitute cash crops unsuccessful. 
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The Oregon Wheat Growers League asked me to appear before 
this committee to talk about the present program as it affects my 
farm. The program as it operated in the past has served my needs 
weil. 

1. The agriculture conservation program of education and incentive 
payments for conservation has done much to conserve my farm for 
the Nation and for my children. 

The Federal crop insurance program, although needing con- 
tinued study and development in increasing coverage, has protected 
me from loss of my operating costs in case of crop failures. 

The loan program, with its high support price, has given me 
enough money to protect my farm and way of life. I have been able 
to make farm improvements and develop a sound conservation pro- 
gram faster and better than I could have had I had less income. My 
credit has been good. I have been able to provide better educational 
opportunities for my children and assist financially in the growth of 
my church and community. 

These, I believe, insure our American way of life. Last but not 
least, I have been able to help bear the cost of the defense of our 
nation. 

Although I am still 2 Chevrolet class of farmer, I must truthfully 
admit [ had not had many worries. 

Then came July 1953, when the farmers of Gilliam County and the 
Nation made the long walk to vote for or against marketing quotas. 
The choice for me was a hard one to accept. Needless to say, I did 
not want to submit to acreage and marketing restrictions, which means 
loss of freedom to operate my farm in an efficient manner. However, 
when I weighed the choice between 50 percent of parity with acreage 
allotments and 90 percent of parity with acreage controls and market- 
ing quotas, I had to accept the fact that I could not survive on $1.13 
wheat. With a long term average of 20 bushels for my farm, it would 
give me $22.60 an acre if the crop were average and the market went 
down to the loan. At present costs, I cannot raise wheat for that, 
let alone live; so I voted for quotas and 90 percent of parity. 

My worries had just begun; for with 1,400 acres in a summer-fallow 
system, I had 700 acres ready for fall planting, and with Gilliam 
County’s acreage cut announced at 32.5 percent, it left me with 227 
acres that I could not plant to wheat. With the high cost of labor, 
farm machinery, fuel and maintenance, my cost of operation is high; 
and I had that cost invested in 227 acres outside my allotment July 
was too late to call the whole thing off, for by then it was nearly ready 
for planting. What could I do with it? I could not let it lay idle 
and unprotected, to wash away in the winter storms, for that would 
be destroying a national heritage which we who till the soil must 
guard for future generations. Besides, with a third less income from 
wheat and no chance to reduce operating costs, I needed to find 
cash crop. I could plant grass which would take 2 or 3 years to 
establish, but then without investing in cattle, I could not utilize it, 
and frankly, it looked like a poor time to go into the cattle business. 

The lack of continuity in the program made it impossible to plan 
a program for diverted acres, or count on a long enough period to get 
my investment back, for without acreage controls, wheat was my 
best cash crop. 
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My last alternative was to contribute to the barley and feed grain 
surplus. Although the price of barley will be low, it looked to me 
like the best cash prospect. However, in planting barley I faced the 
fact that I was hurting the fellow whose business is the growing of 
feed grain and that I would have difficulty in finding storage, for 
my local co-op will be filled to near capacity with loan wheat turned 
over April 30. Even as CCC wheat moves to terminal storage, there 
will be no room; for barley and wheat do not mix in a crowded facility. 

In a few months, with the grace of God and a little luck, the 1954 
crop year will be behind me. Spring is here, and again lack of con- 
tinuity makes it difficult to plan for the 1955 crop, for in a summer- 
fallow area the planning for the year ahead begins now. 

As I look ahead, a few things are apparent. 

I have 700 acres to plow, and I cannot plan on soil-conserving 
crops for I do not know what my allotment will be, or be sure that 
there will be allotments. 

2. I will have a third less income from the 1954 crop if yields are 
average. 

To maintain a level of security, I must hire less labor and sharpl 
curtail my purchase of services and material not essential, for with 
the same number of acres to till I have little chance to reduce operating 
costs. 

4. I must take the maximum from the land I will have in wheat by 
heavy fertilization and by concentrating on production tillage instead 
of conservation. 

It is obvious that any further reduction in acreage or support level 
under this program will only tend to multiply these problems and on 
smaller farms it would be disastrous. 

To say the least, | am not happy with this type of farm planning, 
for in agriculture as in other businesses, orderly programming is 
essential. 

To summarize the effect of acreage controls and marketing quotas 
on my farm: 

It lowers my income, for finding suitable cash crops in my area 
is difficult. 

2. I have no chance to lower operating costs because I still have 
tillage operations on diverted acres. 

3. Lack of continuity has handicapped constructive planning for 
diverted acres. 

4. It has handicapped my conservation program. 

5. It has forced me to the production of barley on land best suited 
to the growing of wheat, thus creating a storage problem. 

It has forced me to accept control on my freedom to till the soil 
as I see fit. 

I have been satisfied with the program as it has operated in the past 
10 years without acreage controls or marketing quotas. I would like 
to ask that you continue high supports without limitation on acreage 
and marketing, but I realize that it is nec essary to make changes in 
order to dispose of the surplus wheat 

In realization of this fact, I would urge adoption of a policy endorsed 
by the members of the Oregon Wheat Growers Le: agus. Its principles 
- 

. Least possible cost to the Government. 

. Least possible Government control on how I operate my farm. 
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3. Parity on wheat used for food in the United States. 

4. A floor under wheat prices in case of emergency. 

5. Maintain the productivity of the soil for future generations. 

To date these principles have been best incorporated in the domestic 
parity plan just presented by Mr. Root. Here is how this plan would 
affect my farm. I have 700 acres to plow. And how will I plan? 
I know I would have 100 percent of parity on my share of the domestic 

market which is used for human food. Converted to acres I can 
plant 350 acres with full price protection. This is fair because I pay 
a full parity price for all of the expenses incurred in producing the 
crop. Because crop diversification is difficult in my area, I would 
probably plant wheat on a large portion of the balance, for it would 
be the most efficient use of the land. With the present large carryover 
of wheat it would probably be necessary to have acreage allotments 
until surplus wheat can be moved into export and feed channels, 
But with the emphasis of this plan being placed on marketing and 
its acceptance as a long range program, I would seed a part of my land 
to grass which would be a boost to my conservation program. Farm- 
ers in other areas would also divert acreage to soil saving crops when 
it could be done profitably. 

This type of planning would not interfere with a normal farm 
operation and would permit me to operate more efficiently even though 
I would have to sell the surplus into export, feed or industrial uses, 
at lower than parity prices. 

With certificates issued before harvest, it would be of great help in 
financing farm operations during the high expense season, and by 
receiving my allotted number of certificates regardless of yield for 
the year, I will be able to maintain a level of security. 

My local co-op will be better able to handle my crop, for with wheat 
moving in free-market channels, storage could be clear before harvest. 

A few days ago I was in the fields plowing, and as I watched the 
earth turn, 1 saw clearly adapting this plan to my farm. I only hope 
that I have explained the problems with the clarity in which I see 
them, for I have a responsibility not only to my family but to the 
people of my community whose business is dependent on farm income, 
and only through your careful consideration of this plan do I see the 
fulfillment of that duty. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. I welcome 
any questions you care to ask. 

Senator Youna. Jack, I can see where farmers in different areas of 
the United States have different problems. You did a very effective 
job, I think, of explaining the problem you have and why you favor 
a two-price system. You made a very good witness. 

Mr. Smiru. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Youna. The next witness is Mr. Carroll Boyd, vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of Wheat Growers. 


STATEMENT OF CARROLL BOYD, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, DUMAS, TEX. 


Mr. Boyp. I am Carroll Boyd, a wheat farmer from Dumas, Tex. 
I am vice president of the National Association of Wheat Growers. 
Perhaps you gentlemen would like to have a report on the general 
conditions of wheat in the Southwestern part of the United States. 
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This area includes western Oklahoma, eastern New Mexico, north- 
western quarter of Texas, eastern Colorado, and extreme western 
Kansas. 

This is the area that has received such severe winds and soil erosion 
from dust in the past 6 weeks. On the morning of February 19, I 
was awakened by the alarm clock at 7:30, but thought I had made a 
mistake in setting the clock because there was no daylight. I checked 
my watch and found it indicated 7:30 also; then I realized that some- 
thing was happening that was not normal. I went to the windows and 
could not see the streetlight half a block away. Then I relaized that 
we were having a terrible duststorm; it was pitch dark outside and it 
remained that way until about 10 o’clock in the morning. Then it 
began snowing and partly cleared the air. Most oldtimers agree that 
we have had only one other duststorm that equaled this one; and that 
was in 1935. In the past 6 weeks we have had more hard winds and 
blowing dust than we have had since the 1930’s, 

Senator Youne. What is the situation right now? Has there 
been any moisture? 

Mr. Boyp. No, sir. We have not had any moisture as yet. Lo- 
cally, in Texas, most of the boys are chiseling and holding their ground. 

Senator YounG. Does chiseling do a pretty good job of holding it? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. And we have had good luck this year. I think in 
Colorado, though, that they have had so much blowing that they are 
having difficulty in holding their land now. 

Senator Younga. Is your wheat crop about gone? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, sir. I will make a statement on that in just a 
minute, sir. 

Senator Young. All right. 

Mr. Boyp. In this blow area it is estimated that there was about 
11 million acres of wheat sowed, and between 4 and 5 million acres of 
this wheat has already blown out. It is past the stage where a good 
rain would revive it. Of the 6 or 7 million acres left in this area, 
unless we get rain within the next week or two, most of this wheat will 
die from want of moisture. In my area of Texas many of the fields 
have large brown spots inthem. The wheat is not entirely dead as yet 
but will be soon unless we get adequate moisture. 

May I add there to your question: 

It has been a week or 10 days since I wrote this. We have not had 
any rain as yet. I feel unless we get rain by the 15th of April, this 
entire 11 million acres will be gone. I just checked with the man from 
Kansas, and he says it is the same way there. And that 11 million 
comes from an allotted wheat acreage of 62 million. 

Senator Young. That would be a pretty hard blow. Of course, it 
would go a long way in reducing the wheat surplus. 

Mr. Boyp. Yes, it would. 

Senator Youna. If you get rain and plenty from now on, what per- 
cent of a crop will you produce yet? 75 percent? 

Mr. Boyp. No. I believe 50 percent in my local area. Of this 11 
million acres that I have taken a survey on, I will say that 5 million 
acres of that could make some little wheat. But not nearly a normal 
crop. 

Senator Youne. When does your wheat head out there? The 
middle of May? 
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Mr. Boyp. Yes. It starts heading the middle of May. We have 
harvests that usually start around June 25. And it will start heading 
the latter part of May. 

Althovgh I know that the eastern half of Kansas and Oklahoma 
and many other sections of the Wheat Belt still have very good 
prospects, my guess is that we probably will not harvest over 56 or 
57 million acres of wheat in 1954. 

Again I say that could be lowered to approximately 50 million 
acres if we do not have rain the next 10 days. 

This, within itself, may go a long way toward reducing our surplus 
of wheat. It may be that our 800-million-bushel surplus of wheat 
could turn out to be quite a blessing in disguise for the Nation as a 
whole. 

Relative to farm commodity surplus, we think Congress should 
investigate reliable reported incidents of State Department interfer- 
ence with sales of farm commodities to other nations. Farm period- 
icals have reported several instances where, for some reason, the State 
Depariment has held up large sales of wheat, cotton, and apples to 
other nations and caused them to be bought elsewhere than from the 
United States. 

They may have good reasons for such actions but if the sale of farm 
commodities is being blocked for politica] reasons, the administration 
and the Nation at large should not charge the farmer with responsi- 
bility for farm surplus that otherwise would move out into world 
commerce. 

Senator Youna. Would you send the committee some of the clip- 
pings from the farm papers supporting the case you are making? 

Mr. Boyp. Yes. This was from the Farm Journal. I have that 
at home. I de not have it here with me. 

(The editorial referred to above is as follows:) 


{From the Farm Journal, April 1954] 
FARMERS AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Farmers are entitled to know haw they stand with their country’s Department 
of State. We believe farmers have a right to know more than they have been 
told, and to form their own judgments accordingly. 

The Secretary of State and his Department are expected to keep the people of 
the free world on our side, and, wherever possible, to enlarge the area of freedom. 
They are asked to do this without getting us into war; and to make sure that we 
shall have friends. 

These are serious responsibilities. Do they justify the State Department’s 
actions, affecting agriculture? 

American agriculture is not only hurt by lack of foreign sales, but is blamed for 
piling up commodities in storage. Support prices have not been the sole cause of 
the giant accumulations; State Department policy against vigorous efforts to sell 
surpluses abroad can be blamed for some of them. 

To be more specific, West Germany had dollars with which she desired to buy 
$3 million worth of American cotton. Under State Department pressure, Ger- 
many bought the cotton elsewhere. Likewise Italy had $15 million in dollars 
to spend for American cotton; the deal went through only after months of State 
Department resistance. 

When a deal had been set up for a large scale of apples to Britain, the State 
Department blocked it completely. The dollars which the British had intended 
to pay to American farmers for apples finally came here; but it came for celluloid 
toys and bubble gum. Industry was favored over agriculture. 

If the State Department feels that it must help other countries sell their agri- 
cultural products first, in order to keep their friendship, then it, not the USDA, 
should shoulder the burden of storing surpluses. 
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The State Department not only must approve every one of the few agricultural 
attachés the United States keeps abroad, but insists that their reports come to 
the State Department offices before anyone in Agriculture sees them. 

Advocates of trying a two-price system may be sure that State Department 
objections kept mention of it out of the President’s agricultural message. 

The State Department contradicts principles of freedom when it stands in the 
way of free-enterprise efforts to sell American farm products abroad. Repre- 
sentative Jamie L. Whitten, Mississippi’s statesmanlike member of Congress, has 
said, too, that ‘‘Farmers join other taxpayers to foot the big bill to rehabilitate 
other countries. Is it fair that they must contribute additionally by being com- 
pelled to hold quantities of farm commodities off the world markets, in order to 


9) 


let other countries sell theirs first? 

The State Department wields more economic power than belongs to it, more 
perhaps than belongs anywhere in Government. If high supports continue to 
create still more mountainous surpluses because foreign outlets are denied, then 
blame for any agricultural depression will have to be shared by those whose 
policies have prevented sales abroad. 

Mr. Boyp. Moreover, a certain carryover in farm commodities 
must be regarded as a part of well- balanced defense. In eve ry case 
of trouble, ‘the wheat -growing industry has been besieged with Gov- 
ernment requests for immediately becoming geared to maximum pro- 
duction. There is little in the world picture today that can be 
guaranty against another similar call within days, weeks, or months. 
The changeover from minimum wheat production involves costs com- 
parable to the tooling up for industrial or any other production. 
Stabilization demands that the farmer be sustained in his burden of 
switching from all-out production at the call of each emergency, to 
the lag and low production period that follows sudden curtailment of 
defense requirements. It may be that Mother Nature who has been 
so bountiful for the past 8 or 10 years in giving the entire country 
plenty of rainfall for bumper crops, may now find several years with 
a short supply of moisture. This, I believe, has been the history of 
agriculture in the United States. 

The speakers who have preceded me have stated that they believe 
our present system of 90 percent parity, controlled acres, and market- 
ing quotas when necessary, should be extended for at least 1 more year 
or longer, if it takes it, to get our surpluses down to manageable 
proportions. Certainly the growers in my area agree with this. They 
are definitely opposed to the so-called flexible price supports. 

We all agree that any completely new farm program for wheat 
would require a year or more of selling and educating the wheat 
growers throughout the United States. Yet, during this interim 
period, it is difficult to understand why some of our farm leaders 
would advocate reducing the farmer’s net income still further than 
it has already been reduced, with the cost of production in the past 
3 years; and this is exactly what the so-called sliding scale of parity 
will do. If the present recommendations of the Dep: urtment of Agri- 
culture are carried out it will simply mean that the farmer’s income on 
wheat will be reduced 30 percent. This would mean a saving, if any, 
to the consumer in a 1-pound loaf of bread of only 1 cent, since there 
is only 3 cents worth of wheat in a 1-pound loaf of bread. My wife 
tells me a pound loaf of bread is selling today in Dumas for 20 cents. 
To lower the price of a loaf of bread to the consumer | cent, the income 
of the wheat farmer will be lowered 30 percent. 

We feel any new, sound, long-range program for wheat should do 
at least three things for the grower: 
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Maintain adequate income, 

2. Give freedom of operation of farm, 

3. Limit production as little as possible. 

Those who have made a detailed study of the certificate plan for 
wheat that has been presented to you gentlemen today, believe that 
this plan will come nearer incorporating the above-mentioned points 
than any other new wheat program being considered at the present 
time. 

I repeat that we believe the 90 percent of parity as it is working 
today should remain as the farm program until the surplus could be 
used up. I feel that 1 or 2 years of study is needed by both the law- 
makers and the farmers before any new farm program should be put 
into law. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you; and I will 
be glad to attempt to answer any questions you may wish to ask. 

Senator Younc. I do not think I have any questions. I thank you 
very much for your statement. 

Mr. Boyp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Younc. The next witness is Mr. R. L. Patterson, president 
of the Kansas Association of Wheat Growers, Oxford, Kans. 


STATEMENT OF R, L. PATTERSON, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, AND PRESIDENT, KANSAS 
ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, OXFORD, KANS. 


Mr. Patterson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state that my name 
is R. L. Patterson from Oxford, Kans. And I] am a wheat grower; 
vice president of the National Association of Wheat Growers, and 
president of the Kansas Association of Wheat Growers. 

And I wish to bring to your attention in the record the resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting of the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers held in Hutchinson, Kans., 1954. 

The Kansas Association of Wheat Growers wishes to again recognize 
our position as a strictly commodity group and reaffirm our desire to 
work with all general farm organizations in the solution of our prob- 
lems. A program for each commodity may be the proper approach 
to our agricultural problems with a fair degree of tolerance by each for 
the rights of others. We wish to thank all General Farm Organiza- 
tions for their cooperation in the past. 

We believe the following basic essentials to be fundamental to a 
successful National Wheat Program: 

A. Assure full parity to wheat producers for the portion of the 
United States wheat crop sold for domestic food consumption. (By 
means of certificate allotments or some other nongovernmental method 
of financing to make up the difference between market prices and full 
parity.) 

B. Make available crop loans to producers at a price level designed 
to insure orderly marketing and to protect wheat producers against 
unduly low returns. 

C. Assure freedom of operation on individual farms with a minimum 
of governmental regulations and stimulate maximum economic use 
and free movement of wheat on a competitive price basis through regu- 
lar nongovernmental trade channels at home and abroad. 


44084—54— pt. 226 
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D. Encourage the production of high-quality wheat, with full recog- 
nition of quality factors, and promote the conservation of our agricul- 
tural resources of production. 

E. To achieve the above principles we believe that (a) allotments 
must be made in bushels rather than acres; (b) sound soil-conserving 
practices and good farm management should be factors in establishing 
farm bushel allotments. 

Senator Youna. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Young. A great many of the farmers in my State believe 
in your proposal that allotments should be based on bushels rather 
than acres. There would be many advantages, I think. I do not 
know how the mechanics of it would work out. Agriculture officials 
tell me that the mechanics are difficult to work out. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, of course, it was difficult when we started 
this program to work it out. It would take a little process. 

Senator Youna. I think it could be done though. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. In all of the checking that we did, we never 
found where acres has solved the surplus problem. We cut a man’s 
acres down, and he takes the best part of his farm and he fertilizes it 
to the limit and increases that production from 10 to 100 percent. 

And when we were endeavoring to get a production this year of 
750 million bushels, say, it turned out to be a billion bushels; yet we 
reduced the acres. We believe that the bushelage allotment would 
be a much better and much more convenient plan in a number of ways. 

Senator Youne. But even then he could only market a given 
number of bushels a year. And if he overproduced 1 year, he would 
hold those bushels over to market them another year? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right. He could hold it or feed it or 
whatever he saw fit. 

Senator Youna. It has many advantages. 

Mr. Parrerson. We felt it did. 

We recognize the fundamental economic principle that any program 
which tends to dislocate production from a low cost area to higher 
cost areas is detrimental to the industry and costly to the consumer. 

We realize that the present system of high fixed supports on all 
our production has been very satisfying, but with the present sur- 
pluses on hand it cannot continue to operate satisfactorily. We 
recommend that if farmers are again asked to vote on the acreage 
reductions and quotas that will be needed to maintain this system 
that an alternate plan be submitted embodying the above basic 
suggestions. 

Senator Youna. If such a vote were permitted, how do you think 
the result would be? 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, from our meeting, it would carry in our 
section. 

Senator Youna. The two-price system? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. Ora type of this system, bushelage system. 

Senator Younac. How about all of Kansas? 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe it would carry. 

Senator Youne. By what majority? 

Mr. Patrrerson. We estimated that it would be 72 to 80 percent 
in favor of it, from talking to individuals. 
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Senator Youne. Does the Grange have any membership in your 
State? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Youne. About how many? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is light. I would not know. There are not 
too many organizations there. They are spotted here and there. 

Senator YounG. Their program is substantially the same? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. It is a good deal along this same line. 

We hope your committee will give sincere consideration to this 
bushelage allotment question. 

Senator Youna. I assure you that I am going to personally give 
more thought to it. I think that has a great deal of merit. 

Mr. Parrerson. We do also. 

Of course, as I said, I am in the central part of Kansas, what is 
known as the Great Wheat Belt up through the middle, and this 
acreage allotment and marketing quota has terribly disturbed our 
farming operations. 

In our section, we have smaller farms, and our land is cut all to 
pieces. 

Senator Youna. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. I thank you for this privilege and 
opportunity. 

Senator Younc. It was a pleasure to have you. 

That completes the testimony this morning. 

The committee will stand in recess until Friday morning at 10 
o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:56 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. April 9, 1954.) 

(Letter to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, from C. W,; 
Croes, Manager, South Dakota Wheat Growers Association, filed 
by Senator Mundt:) 


{From the South Dakota Wheat Grower, March 1954] 


The Honorable Ezra Tart BENsonN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: This acknowledges your letter of March 5, enclosing 
copies of part of the President’s message to Congress, and your testimony given 
to the Senate Agricultural Committee. 

First, let me express the fullest confidence in the sincerity of your efforts to deal 
with this problem. 

Having spent considerable time in Washington in connection with this same 
problem at different times during the past 30 years, I am fully aware of the blast 
of public opinion and confusing cross current of ideas which you have had to 
encounter, and in this you have my fullest sympathy in your endeavor to find a 
workable solution. 

Please bear this in mind where my comments may be out of harmony with the 
suggestions that you and the President have made 

Please accept these comments as a sincere effort to comply with your request 
for constructive comments and criticism. The suggestions are based upon close 
observation of the problems over the period of the past 30 years 

Beginning with the President’s proposal to set aside a part of the accumulated 
surplus of agricultural products and his proposal for the use and distribution of 
them, we believe to be logical and highly desirable. 

A reasonable stockpile of food supply should be retained at all times to safe- 
guard the consumers need in wartime emergencies or hazards of drought, or a 
combination of both. 
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Going then directly to the proposition of price supports on agricultural products, 
leads us immediately to the proposition of control of production. 


PRODUCTION CONTROLS 


Production control in farm commodities is as vitally necessary as production 
controls are necessary in the output of our oil wells, the output of industrial 
products in our major industries such as farm machinery, automobile, and lumber 
industry. 

Most of these major industries being so few in number, the control can be 
accomplished mostly by mutual agreement. 

Due to numbers, this mutual agreement is not possible in agriculture, so that 
governmental regulations become a necessity. _We are aware that the opposition 
to farm support programs were disposed to refer to controls as regimentation of 
farmers. 

The overwhelming affirmative vote favoring this regulation when the farmer 
was given the chance to choose between reasonable control on one side and lack of 
price support on the other, quite effectively silenced the pathetic argument that 
the farmer did not want controls. 

Based on a widespread contact with the actual producer particularly over the 
wheat-producing area, the farmer will not only vote overwhelmingly favorable 
to production controls, but will favor by a substantial majority such measures 
as will effectively accomplish controls of production. Measures ¢ arrying with 
them sufficient penalty for violation to the end that controls will accomplish the 
limitation of such production to such amounts as can be intelligently used in our 
national and international economy. 

We do not believe that we can express this issue too strongly. The opposition 
to control primarily does not emanate from the producer, but rather from those 
who hope to profit as a result of the farmers’ overproduction and distressing surplus. 

In your testimony you referred to the potato fiasco. There was no reason for 
farmers to have been encouraged or directed to harvest a volume of potatoes that 
was known to be far in excess of the public need. 

We have discussed this issue many times with many potato producers, and 
they have agreed that a bushelage allotment could easily and intelligently have 
stopped their harvesting operation at a point so close to the public need that the 
unusable surplus would have been unknown. The burden of harvesting and 
storing would have been avoided. An intelligent application of bushelage allot- 
ment at harvest time would have assured the consuming world of an ample supply. 
There would have been no need of expensive and unnecessary destruction of 
harvested surplus. 

In fairness we believe, that the potato experience should be recognized as a 
blunder or error due to inexperience or lack of foreisight, rather than proof that a 
support program was not workable. 

It is admitted that potatoes and other perishable products offer a somewhat 
different problem than do commodities such as wheat and corn, cotton and 
tobacco. 

That these first attempts should have run into some difficulty must not by 
any means be permitted to condemn them as unworkable. 

It might be remembered that the first steel plow did not work, it took many 
experiments and corrections to produce the modern moldboard that will scour 
in any soil. 

In practically all the publicity regarding this farm support, the picture is pre- 
sented from the exact opposite of the true fact, in that farm supports are referred 
to as a subsidy or a gift to the farmers. 

If the farmer is not given a support price giving him in that act some little 
benefit of our American protective policy, he is about the only American who is 
not subsidized. 

The justification for farm supports is that in the measure we compensate the 
farmer for the burden that we lay upon his shoulders in the increased overhead 
of his operation, due to our protective policy, our protective tariff, our minimum 
wage law, our 40-hour week, our time-and-a-half for overtime, our industries of 
which our merchant marine is an example. Our merchant marine dare not leave 
our shores without a subsidy guaranteed to bring them back, for the reason that 
they cannot pay the overhead created by an American wage scale, an American 
standard of living, an American cost of overhead and compete with the freight 
and passenger rate charged by the marine of any foreign nation. 

The support price to the farmer only recognizes the burden that our American 
protective policy hangs on his shoulders. 
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FLEXIBLE SUPPORTS 


This brings us to the proposal of a flexible support. 

The idea of a flexible price for the farmer’s return for his products, produced 
under the overhead of a fixed inflexible American standard of living, would be a 
deception, a false promise that would definitely undermine first the agricultural 
and then the national economy. 

It would be, we believe, about as practical as a flexible dam in a river. One 
that would collapse when the pressure came against it, and would lift up and look 
like a dam when there was no pressure. 

Again we believe that the true story of the theory of a flexible support is born, 
consciously or unconsciously, of the wishful thinking of those who hope to prospe r 
through the movement, the processing or the consuming of the distress prod ucts. 

The proposals for re duction in the meen price of farm products or a flexible 
support price, have — from those who buy the products on which they ask 
flexible parity. The buyers of feed grain of the Eastern States advocate a 90 
percent parity or a 75 percent parity because they would like to buy their feed 
at a 10, 15, or 25 percent discount, which would give them, the buyer, a 125 
percent parity while giving the pro ducer a 75 percent parity 

Now this may sound rough, but it is a human characteristic In this issue our 
national economy is too vital for any of us to surrender to our weakness in these 
characteristics. 

The cattle feeder has proposed that his neighbor, the feed producer, should be 
satisfied with a flexible price. Even the dairyman has at times protested that his 
neighbor producing feed should take a discount, but the dairy producer now, when 
faced with the discount on his own product is perfectly human, he doesn’t want 
to take it. 

No one seems to suggest that if the farmer is to take flexible prices or a 25 per- 
cent discount on the sale of his products, that the agency transportation, the 
factories who supply the tractors, the oil ccmpanies who supply the fuel oil, the 
laborer who manipulates the transportation equipment and the processing equip- 
ment, why not all take a flexible reduction in the same amount? The national 
economy would then not be upset as it was in the twenties, resulting in the panic 
of 1929 and contributing largely to the international trouble that followed. 


COST OF PROTECTIVE POLICY TO FARMER 


For some time we have been trying to find some source to supply a reasonable 
figure that would show the amount of burden that our protective policy hangs 
upon the agriculture industry, resulting in increased cost of operation, through 
higher priced equipment, priced behind our protective tariff, the price including 
the minimum wage scale, the cost of the 40-hour week, time-and-a-half for over- 
time, applied from the time the steel leaves the mines, added to the freight bill, 
added to the costs of the jobber, the wholesaler, the retailer, margins to cover 
overhead, and all those items finally paid for by the farmer when he takes out 
his tractor, his plow, his automobile, his household furniture, the fuel which he 
now must use to operate the farm to keep in step with modern efficiency. 

We have been rather surprised that no one seems to have been concerned with 
these figures. In a letter from the National Industrial Conference Board in reply 
to our request, they say, ‘‘We regret to say that we know of no place where this 
figure can be obts rined.’ 

In reply to a letter addressed to the Department of Agriculture through Senator 
Mundt, asking for that figure showing what our American protective policy adds 
to the farmer’s overhead, we received 5 pages itemizing in detail the cost of the farm 
support program, but nothing dealing with the cost of our American protective 

licy to the farmer. 

This leads us back to our previous suggestion that in our approach to the prob- 
lem of a fair price to agriculture, the producer of foods, we have given to the 
consuming public the impression that we are making him a gift of a subsidy, 
wholly unjustified. Is it not a fact that we are making a feeble half-hearted 
attempt to pay him an honest debt to compe nsate him partly for the burden of 
overhead that we hang upon his shoulders? A burden that cost him something 
like $50 billion of hard earnings, representing his life savings in the period of 1921 
to 1934? Many billions more could be added to that undoubtedly, covering the 
100 years prior to that period. 
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ECONOMY 


Another factor of more vital importance to the national economy and to the 
international welfare, is that a fair exchange exist between the basic branches of 
American life; American labor, American industry and American agriculture. 
Experience has proven it is the only method by which the three can continue to 
exchange the products with one another and continue to supply each other’s 
needs with the bounties of each other’s labors. 

When any 1 of the 3 or any 2 of the 3 begin to extract from the third more 
than an equal or fair exchange, the resources of that third begin to be exhausted, 
as they were in the period of the twenties. When the purchasing power of that 
third is sufficiently exhausted, the buying power gone, the products of the other 
2 begin to pile up on the shelves, unemployment follows, and a panic will follow 
as it did in twenty-nine, and all will suffer. 


PROSPERITY BUBBLE BURSTS 


During the period of the twenties while approximately 70 percent parity ex- 
change operated between agriculture and that of labor and industry, that exchange 
basis drew out of the resources of agriculture a sufficient temporary advantage 
to result in a bubble of prosperity in the period of twenty-three to twenty-nine. 
When the bubble burst and 2 years later the hungry and unemployed could be 
found in soup lines throughout the Nation, wheat and corn were piled in ricks 
upon the prairies. The laborer had no money with which to pay even a price 
that would pay the freight from that farm on the prairie to the table of the 
unemployed. 

We believe it is not the remotest exaggeration to say that a flexible price support 
for agricultural products contemplates a repetition of that tragedy, which you 
will agree would make the potato fiasco look like a very mild blunder. 

In the international tensions that the world faces today, we cannot afford a 
repetition of the shaken confidence in democracy that we experienced following 
our experiment through the twenties with the proposition that American agri- 
culture was a foreigner, not entitled to the benefit of our protective policy. 

‘There were many prominent men at that time who were honestly of the con- 
viction that while it was unfortunate for agriculture, a little rough on the farmer, 
nevertheless it was the cold fact that since the corn laws were passed in England 
in the later part of the 18th century, the business world had never found a way 
to pay fair prices for food products at the same time keep labor contented at a 
wage scale that would permit industry to prosper. We know there are some who 
still hold to that conviction. It still plays a large part in the thinking and the 
propaganda attempting to beat down the farmer’s price to 10 or 25 percent below 
a fair exchange for his needs. 

It is difficult to comprehend how anyone familiar with the disastrous results 
of that experiment during the twenties could recommend a repetition. 

Beside that we have the comparatively uniform prosperity of labor, industry 
and agriculture during the past 15 years when an attempt was made to keep the 
exchange of goods between them on a fair and equitable basis. 

Even though the attempt was new and in many ways imperfect, so long as it 
maintained a fair exchange the Nation experienced the greatest prosperity that 
it has ever known. 

The unemployed at the present time, striking first at the farm-implement 
sections of the industry, with only a 10- to 15-percent reduction in the exchange 
basis of agriculture, gives a striking warning of what we can expect if that policy 
is to be applied. 

The farmer has never asked that either industry or labor be content with 75 
percent of parity, so that he might have the advantage of 125-percent parity. 

Because of the hazards that go with farm operations, he might have found 
some good grounds for asking for some advantage. He has not done so. He has 
not asked the 40-hour week. He will still be content with a 60- or an 80-hour 
week, but for the good of the Nation’s economy, the safety of the world’s economic 
balance, we cannot afford to give him less than a fair exchange, not 90 percent, 
but 100 percent of parity. 


C. W. Cros, Manager. 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 9, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, dD. GC. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken, Young, Ellender, Hoey, Johnston, and 
Anderson. 

Also present: Senator Richard Russell. 

The CHatrMan. The committee will come to order. We will 
continue with these hearings on the proposed agricultural program. 
We hope to conclude these general hearings the middle of next week; 
and then we will immediately, after the Easter vacation, get our 
committee together in executive session and really get down to work 
on a new improved agricultural program. 

I believe that we will be able to improve the program which we now 
have so that it will be more effective in maintaining a high degree of 
farm prosperity. 

This morning we are very happy to have with us Senator Russell, 
who, for years, was a member of this committee, and who, by good 
rights, should never have left it. 

Senator Russetyt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly did so 
with profound regrets, I might say. I greatly enjoyed my service on 
this committee. But when the reorganization plan was adopted, it 
forced a reevaluation and changes. 

The Cuairman. Well, I suppose that the Appropriations and 
Armed Service Committees need you also. 

Senator Russeuy. I have in no wise lost any interest I ever had 
in farm legislation, I might say, just because I am no longer on this 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. The Committees on Appropriations and Armed 
Services demanded the Senator from Georgia; and we had to let him go. 

The first witness this morning is H. L. Wingate, president of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau Federation from Macon, Ga. We are very 
glad, without any preliminaries, to have you make your statement, 
Mr. Wingate. 


STATEMENT OF H. L. WINGATE, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA FARM 
BUREAU FEDERATION, MACON, GA. 


Mr. Wingate. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee. 

I usually like to say it is a real pleasure to meet with the committee; 
but in all sincerity, 1 am very much disturbed to have to be here this 
morning concerning the statement that I am going to make, because 
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it is going to be against my own national organization’s position on the 
90 percent support program. It would please me very much if I 
could go along with them, but that is just impossible. As I find it, 
the majority of the farmers in this Nation and my people are not for 
the flexible price support program. I consider it a duty that I have 
to do this morning, and I am here performing that duty, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I want to thank this committee for the fine job that it has always 
done. It is a nonpartisan committee working out farm legislation. 
We have all been working out a program here and getting along fine 
for a long time. 

The CoarrMan. We want every witness to tell this committee 
exactly what is on his mind and what he believes. And we do get a 
great variety of beliefs here. 

Mr. Winaate. Yes, sir. I make that statement because it is 
disturbing to me, Senator. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
is a great national farm organization; but we have honest differences 
of opinion. I just feel that I am right in this, and I am here to make 
this statement. I would also like to state that I have had a little 
criticism about my statements with reference to the present farm 
program. Some people in my section say that this is a Democratic 
program; I feel, and I tell them, that it is neither Democratic nor 
Republican. I tell them this farm program is a coalition of Demo- 
crats and Republicans. 

I think it is very well to say that had it been left up to the Re- 
publicans entirely, we might have had another bill. If it had been 
up to the Democrats entirely, we might have had another bill. I do 
not know which way. But I mean the 90 percent program that we 
have today is due to a coalition. And I think it is a very good piece of 
legislation. 

So, with that, I will proceed with my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Agriculture is No. 1 in the basics of our national economy. I am 
sure it would startle all of us if we knew today just how many millions 
of nonfarm people are living on the purchasing power of farmers. In 
1952 farmers purchased over 7 million tons of steel—more than is used 
for a year’s output of passenger cars; 16% billion gallons of crude oil— 
more than is used by any other industry; 320 million pounds of raw 
rubber—enough to put tires on over 6 million cars; 15 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric power—enough to supply Chicago, Detroit, Baltimore, 
and Houston for 1 year. There are owned by farmers in this Nation 
today 4,400,000 tractors, approximately the same number of cars, and 
over 2,500,000 trucks. 

Farmers must, and have, produced ample food and fiber, not only 
in time of peace but in time of war. Agriculture is the largest industry 
in this Nation and its problems are somewhat different from those 
of other industries. All industries, or businesses producing or handling 
either raw materials or finished goods control their production or pur- 
chases or they will not remain in business very long. Controls in all 
but agriculture can be geared up or down as needed all through the 
year. Agriculture can attempt to control only once each year. 
Farming “has many hazards such as extreme wet weather, droughts, 
insects, “and diseases making our controls less effective, and for these 
reasons we are called upon to carry large surpluses of storable com- 
modities for the protection of the consuming public and the security 
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of our Nation. Farmers harvest and market all of their crops over a 
period of about 3 months, and carrying surpluses required of them 
makes it impossible to get 100 percent, 90 percent, or even 75 percent 
of parity without a support program. 

Those who advocate a sliding scale or flexible price support pro- 
gram for the basic crops contend that lower prices will very readily 
wipe out surpluses, decrease production and increase the farmer’s in- 
come. This very old theory that lowering of prices for farm com- 
modities will cause a real reduction in supplies has been proven false 
until this good day. You can take the official records as far back as 
we have them, and no other conclusion can be reached, other than 
false. 

I would think the vast majority of this committee and others in this 
room will remember prices of farm commodities in the early 1930’s. 
Had the above theory been true, farmers would have practically cut 
out farming and spent a great part of their time eating, since com- 
modities were so cheap. Official records, which will refresh your 
memories of the early 1930’s, are as follows, and the following figures 
are weighted averages per year: Hogs in 1931 were 5.7 cents per 
pound and in 1932, 3.3 cents per pound; cattle in 1931 were 5.3 cents 
per pound, and in 1932, 4.2 conte per pound; cotton in 1931 was 5.6 
cents per pound, and in 1932, 6.5 cents per pound; tobacco in 1931 
was 8.2 cents per pound, and in 1932, 10.5 cents per pound; wheat in 
1931 was 39 cents per bushel, and in 1932, 38.2 cents per bushel. 

The CuHarrMan. Where are these figures taken from, Mr. Wingate? 

Mr. Winaarte. From the Department of Agriculture. 

The CHarrMan. Any particular month? 

Mr. Wrinaater. They are weighted averages for the year. 

Corn in 1931 was 32 cents per bushel, and in 1932, 31.9 cents per 
bushel. 

These disastrously low farm prices practically wrecked the economy 
of our Nation at that time. Let us take a look at a few items on to- 
day’s prices. If cotton were reduced to 75 percent of parity, it would 
lower the price about 5 cents per pound. The average amount of raw 
cotton in a shirt is three-fourths of a pound. This would save the 
consumer 4 cents on a $2.50 shirt; a house dress three-fourths of a 
pound, saving the consumer 4 cents on a $2.98 or $4.98 dress; a street 
dress 1 pound, saving the consumer 5 cents on a $5 to $7 dress; a bed 
sheet 2% pounds, saving the consumer 11 cents on this $2.30 item. 

The CHarrMan. Have you ever broken that cost of a shirt down in 
order to find out what causes the price to jump? 

Mr. Winaare. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. From 3 or 4 cents up to $2.50. 

Mr. Wineaate. No, sir. The thing I am trying to point out, Sen- 
ator, is that if we were to let the flexible price support program go 
into operation and prices slid 15 percent, it would affect the price of 
the commodity so little that the consumer would not get any benefit 
from it. That is the point I am trying to bring out here. And I 
might say here that I state it a little further down again that these 
are official figures from the Department of Agriculture. 

The CnarrMan. I was just wondering about this saving of 4 cents 
on the shirt—— 

Mr. Wrinaate. You see, there is only three-fourths of a pound of 
cotton in a shirt, and the flexible support sliding down to 75 percent 
would cut the price of cotton 5 cents. 
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The CuarrMan. But you have no figures to show where this ex- 
tremely wide spread comes from? 

Mr. Wingate. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Winaate. Just like in a shoe, there cannot be 50 cents worth 
of raw leather in a shoe. I paid $19.50 for this shoe here. I do not 
know where it comes from but I do not want to take the blame. 

Senator Young. 1 do not think you pay enough. What size do 
you wear? 

Mr. Winaare. I wear a size 13. It is not a foot, Senator; it is 
more than that. That is the reason, probably, that I have to pay 
more. 

Let us take a look at wheat. The value of the farmer’s wheat in a 
1-pound loaf of bread in 1953 was 2% cents. The average sale of 
1-pound loaves during 1953 was 16.4 cents. The farmer would have 
to reduce the price of wheat 80 cents per bushel to save the consumer 
1 cent per loaf. In 1952 the price of the farmer’s tobacco going into 
cigarettes averaged about 55 cents per pound. 

And let me say that that 55 cents is not the Department’s official 
figures. The average was lower than that, Senator; but I added 
about 7 or 8 cents a pound, because better quality than the average 
goes into cigarettes. 

The farmer’s share in a regular size package was 3.3 cents per 
package. ‘To save the consumer 1 cent per package on cigarettes the 
farmer would have to reduce his price over 15 cents per pound. I 
could carry this on and on. 

The above figures are official figures from our Department of Agri- 
culture. These figures are conclusive evidence that the flexible, or 
sliding-scale price-support program, is false, and | feel that the above 
factual information is sufficient evidence to prove that the flexible 
price-support program would only reduce the farmer’s purchasing 
power and upset drastically the economy of our Nation “without any 
saving to the consuming public. 

The CuarrMan. Referring to the percentage of the retail price for 
these commodities gomg to the farmer, it is apparent from your 
figures that the farmer gets a much higher percentage of the consumer’s 
dollar on the nonbasic commodities then? 

Mr. Wrneate. He does, especially for vegetables and fruits, and 
some of those things. 

You see, the flexible system is to let these basics slide, and that is 
the reason I am working on these pretty well. 

The CuarrMan. | see. 

Mr. Winaate. That is my point here. 

The CHarrMan. And you are not advocating fixed supports for 
nonbasic commodities then? 

Mr. Winaarte. No, sir. But I would say this: I would go along 
with any storable commodity that the farmers agree to control on a 
support program; I mean even a 90-percent program, if it is storable 
and they agree to control it and keep it from being an unwieldy surplus, 

The CuarrmMan, Yes. 

Senator JonNsTon. You mean too nonperishable products? 

Mr. Wrinaate. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Well, the farmer gets a much larger percentage 
of the consumer selling price from nonsupported commodities, then? 
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Mr. Wingate. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Winaate. Now, let me say that the 80 cents that the farmer 
would have to reduce the price of his bushel of wheat was not a Gov- 
ernment figure. Now, that is mine. But that reduction of 1 cent 
would be 40 percent of that 2% cents. And the average price of 
wheat was around $1.99 per bushel. 

Senator Youna. Actually, right during the period last summer 
when the wheat dropped 40 to 50 cents a bushel—and I think it 
dropped as much as 60 cents a bushel—bread rose in price | cent a loaf. 

Mr. Wingate. That happened just about 3 months after wheat 
had broken 60 cents a bushel. It was down 60 cents a bushel and 
had been there for about 3 months. 

Then the bakers raised the price of bread 1 cent a loaf to take care 
of the cost of living. 

Senator ANDERSON. You said wheat had broken 60 cents a bushel. 
Was there not a 90-percent guaranteed support program in effect at 
that time? 

Mr. Wingate. Well, it was above the guaranteed price. And 
then it went below the guaranty. 

Senator ANDERSON. It went way below the guaranty. 

Mr. Winaate. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Now, is that a sliding program or not? 

Mr. Winaate. Well, Senator, you know in the market, if you were 
to buy a million bushels of wheat and you hedged against it and you 
sold it, if wheat were down 50 cents on that Board and you go ahead 
and deliver your wheat and you are hedged, then you are protec ted. 
That does not mean that the farmer is taking all that low price all 
of the time. You may have some who will take it. 

Senator ANDERSON. You do not mean to say that a stock gambler 
who is playing the commodity market took that loss on wheat, do 

ou? Do you not think that the wheat producer took some of that 
oss? 

Mr. Wineare. He took some of it; yes. But I would say it was a 
fairly small part. Now, I am not a wheat man; I will tell you about 
cotton, if you want me to; and I will tell you about peanuts and 
tobacco, Senator Anderson. I can certainly talk to you about that. 
But I would not want to say that I was a wheat man, because I 
only eat it. 

The Cuarrman. Is it not a fact, Mr. Wingate, that since the 
beginning of the wheat harvest of 1953, the farmer at no time got 
more than 84 percent of parity for his crop on an average. And at 
times it was down as low as 76 percent, I think, on an average. We 
know that thousands of them sold wheat at $1.55 to $1.75 a bushel. 

Mr. Winearte. Some of them have done that, Senator, and that 
is because the warehouses are so loaded. It is not because the farmer 
is that weak and does not want to get the price; it is because his own 
bins are loaded with these products. 

Senator ELLenpeEr. But the point is that he could have gotten it? 

Mr. Wrinaare. Yes; he could have gotten it. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Wingate, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
offered loans on wheat and temporary shelters last year. They offered 
loans on wheat piled on the ground. There were no requests for loans 
on wheat piled on the ground. 
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When the Secretary of Agriculture Benson made that offer, they 
found there was storage. And there were about two or three hundred 
loans made on wheat in temporary shelters where bins had not been 
completed, as I understand it. Most of those were in the State of 
Kansas. 

Then the Secretary offered loans on low-weight wheat—down to, 
I think, 51 pounds to the bushel—which was something that had 
never been done before. And in spite of all that, wheatgrowers did 
sell their wheat for from $1.55 a bushel in parts of the East to $1.75 
a bushel. I am wondering why so many of them sold so cheaply. 

Mr. Winaare. I think you are making a pretty strong indictment 
against the wheat farmers. 

In almost every case, something happened to those farmers that 
preve nted them from getting a storage place. 

The Cuarmman. Well, they were offered loans on wheat stored on 
the ground and wheat stored in temporary shelters, and also wheat 
that would run down to 51 pounds to the bushel in weight; and, yet, 
the average price they were getting at harvest time, as I recall it, 
was around 76 percent of parity. And they have never gone above 
84 percent of parity. 

Mr. Winaate. Yes. But, Senator, that was offered in the very 
dry regions where you could take care of it outside. And there is a 
world of other regions in which they could not store it outside. 

The CHarrMaAN. Even in the dry regions, they sold it for as low as 
$1.75 a bushel, | understand. 

Senator Youne. Would you yield for a question on that point? 

As a matter of fact, is it not true, Mr. Wingate, that their present 
price-support program has been working so well over the past many 
years that only around 19 or 20 percent of the wheat of the Nation 
has been placed under a loan or purchase agreement up until the last 
year or two? At the present time, there is only about 55 percent placed 
under loan. And the farmers do not place it under loan—or they have 
not—because they could get a good cash price in the market place. 
Some of them, because of income-tax purposes, elected not to take the 
loans so that they could sell it at the present time and charge it to a 
certain year for income-tax purposes. 

The fact of the matter is that wheat did drop as much as 60 cents 
a bushel last fall when it was rumored that the wheat quota vote 
would not carry by the farmers. And that was an indication of how 
low prices would go if it were not for the present price- support program. 

Senator Jonnston. Also, is it not true at the present time that the 
Secretary of Agriculture made a statement when he was reducing 
butter down to 75 percent that that would save the consumers? 

I notice, talking to the consumers here in Washington—the ladies— 
that that would reduce butter 10, 12, to 15 cents per pound. Now, is 
that not proof that the supports do help to hold up the price? 

The CuHarrMan. Going back to wheat again: How do you account 
for the fact that for the last 5 or 6 years, ever since the wheatgrowers 
had mandatory 90-percent supports, the farm price of wheat has 
dropped a little percentagewise evey year until this year it is down to 

around 82 percent at the present time? I do not know what it would 
be for the 12-month period. 

Mr. Winearter. Senator, I could not give you the exact figures. 

The Cuarrman. Why has that drop been constantly taking place? 
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Mr. Winaare. I would say this, Senator: I know it has been up 
as high as $3 a bushel; but I do not think it has been below parity 
hardly any until this past year. 

The CuHarrMan. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Wrnaare. I am talking about in the last 3 or 4 years. You 
said in the last 3 or 4 wheat has been going down. 

The CuarrMan. Oh, yes. Wheat brought about 93 percent of parity 
about 1949; then it dropped to 89 percent of parity, I think. 

Mr. Winaater. Well, that was 5 years ago. I| said in the last 3 or 4 
years. Five years ago it did drop down. 

The CHarrMan. And the farmer’s selling price has been dropping 
percentagewise every year now for about 5 years. 

Mr. Wina@ate. Oh, it went back up, Senator, in 1950 and 1951. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean the farmer’s selling price? 

Mr. Wingate. Oh, yes, sir. Above parity. 

The CuarrMan. Check those figures, Mr. Kendall. 

Mr. Winaate. In 1950 and 1951, Senator, they were asking them 
to grow wheat. 

The CHarrMan. That was when Secretary Anderson was in the 
Department that we were so short of wheat. That was in the spring 
of 1948. 

Mr. Winaate. I wish you could check for the year 1951. If you 
would get that year I think you would get a very good idea about it. 

The CuarrMan. We will check the average farm price for wheat 
and parity points over the last 5 years. 

Mr. Wineate. Shall I continue reading? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. Proceed. 

Mr. Wineate. I would not, and I do not, believe anyone on this 
committee would think for one moment when there is a surplus of 
labor, of asking labor to reduce their wages 15 percent on the theory 
that prices would be reduced, more goods consumed and more labor 
employed. However, I feel that this type of program would be just 
as reasonable as it would to ask farmers to reduce their prices as men- 
tioned above. 

Those advocating a flexible support program will tell you it was 
different then. They will reduce production now. Let us look at 
the latest figures we have based on the flexible or sliding scale, for some 
of the nonbasic commodities for 1954. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the basic commodities 
are not flexible now. But your nonbasics are. And they have flexed 
them. And I want to show you what they will do here. 

The price support on soybeans has been flexed from 90 percent to 
80 percent. 

The CuatrMAN. What is the selling price on soybeans today? 
Do you know? 

Mr. Wineate. I do not know what the cash price is. It closed 
yesterday about $3.66 a bushel. 

The CHairMan. That is well over parity? 

Mr. WinGate. $2.40 or $2.41 is parity. 

The Department estimates 12 percent increase in acreage this year. 

The CuarrMan. Do you claim that is because of the reduction in 
the support levels? 

Mr. Winaate. No, sir. They say farmers will just reduce acreage 
when the price goes down. They do not do it. They will plant 
more; they have obligations to meet. 
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The CuarrmMan. You do not think soybeans going to 130 or 140 
percent of parity has anything do do with the increased planting? 

Mr. Wincate. Well, it is one of the smallest increases. 

If you will let me finish this one paragraph, Senator, I think I 
cover that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, as a matter of fact, soybeans have not sold 
as low as 90 percent for a long time—at least in several years? 

Mr. Winaate. I do not think so—in several years, that is. 

The CuatrmMan. The support level has been inoperative as far as 
soybeans are concerned, because the market price has been well over 
the support level. 

Mr. Winaats. The support on corn in the noncommercial areas has 
flexed from 90 percent to 75 percent with an estimated increase of 5 
percent to 10 percent in acreage. Dry edible beans flexed from 87 
percent to 80 percent with an estimated increase of 14 percent in 
acreage. Flaxseed has flexed from 80 percent to 70 percent with an 
estimated increase of 18 percent in acreage. 

The CHarrRMAN. You do not figure that that increase in beans and 
flaxseed and other crops is due at all to the acres that have been 
compulsorily diverted from the production of wheat and cotton? 

Mr. Wineatr. That may have something to do with this. 

The CHarrMan. Ié has everything to do with it. 

Mr. Winaare. I would not agree with that. Because it has 
happened back before we ever had a support program of any kind. 
We planted more crops because it was cheap. And we had a certain 
amount of obligations to meet, and we just had to plant more crops. 
That happened before we ever had a support program; and it is still 
happening. Ido not know what is causinz it, but that is the way it is 
running. 

The Coatrman. After the 1930’s, the price finally went up because 
of the war, did it not? J am referring to farm commodities. Is it not 
a fact that hogs in 1940 were still selling for 5 cents a pound? And 
beef was averaging about—— 

Mr. Wrnaate. Not in 1940 I do not think. 

The Cuarrman. In the early months of 1940 I am referring to. In 
1939, after 8 years of emergency treatment, there was not much 
difference in price. 

Mr. Winaate. You might have it in the record there. 

The CuarrMan. I had asked to have looked up the percentage of 
parity that wheat has sold for over the last 5 years, the farm price. 
The figures are as follows: 1948-49: 91 percent. 1949-50: 90 percent. 
1950-51: 88 percent. 1951-52: 88 percent. 1952 was the only year 
that we have been under the flexible support program. 1952-53: 
84 percent. And we know there has been a still further drop for the 
year of 1953-54 ranging from 76 percent in July up to 84 percent in 
February—an average of about 80 percent for wheat during the last 
marketing year. 

So, there has been a drop in the farm price of wheat ever year since 
compulsory 90-percent support has been in effect. 

Mr. Winaate. Would you check back there a moment; I did not 
understand you on those figures. 

The CuairMaN. For the marketing year 1948-49 the average farm 
price of wheat was 91 percent of parity. 1949-50: 90 percent. 1950- 
51: 88 percent. 1951-52: 88 percent. 1952-53: 84 percent. And 
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for 1953-54 it has ranged from 76 percent in July to 84 percent in 
February. That is an average of about 80 percent. 

What I was pointing out was: ever since there has been mandatory 
90-percent supports for wheat, the farm price has dropped each year 
except from 1951 to 1952 when it remained stationary. 

Mr. Winearte. I wish there were a way for us to know what it 
would have been averaged without the 90 percent. That is what | 
would like for you to tell me. 

The CuarrMan. The reason I point that out is that, if you are 
going to continue high rigid supports, you must be able to devise some 
way to see that the f: armer gets that price. 

The dairy farmer, for instance, was guaranteed 90 percent last year. 
And in case after case he did not get over 75 percent 

This committee would like a solution to how to get support prices 
to the farmer. 

Mr. Winaarte. I think I can give you some of that. 

Senator JouNsTon. Mr. Chairman, is it not true that a great many 
of the wheatgrowers are like other growers. They go ahead and sell 
on the open “market rather than to store and pay storage and 

Mr. Winaate. They take a few percent less. 

Senator JoHNsTon. They need their money necessarily. Then they 
rush into the market. 

Mr. Winaate. They can take a few percent less on account of the 
shrinkage and handling. 

Senator Youna. As I pointed out a while ago, the program has 
worked so well in past years that only around 19 or 20 percent of the 
wheat has been pesced under loan until this year. Certainly, with 
price support at 75 percent of parity, the cash price would be some- 
thing lower dibs: now. But, when you have high surpluses, I do not 
think anyone can contend that any price-support program will actually 
hold the cash price exactly to a certain level. But every farmer who 
wants to can take a loan or pure hase agreement and receive 90 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to have inserted in the 
record a table from the Department of Agriculture showing that from 
1925 to 1935 lower prices actually encouraged more wheat production, 
and the same thing is true of corn. I would like to have both of those 
tables inserted in the record at this point. 

The CHartrRMAN. Without objection, they will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Average price of wheat per bushel received by farmers and number of acres seeded to 
whe at each year 


Acres Price | Acres Price 
Mas és eeu ad} 61, 738, 000 $1. 44 1931 - 66, 463, 000 $0. 39 
ee ; | 60,712, 000 1, 22 1932 66, 281, 000 38 
Wee be and based a 65, 661, 000 1.19 1933 69, 009, 000 74 
ay « cng end 5 71, 152, 000 1.00 1934 64, 064, 00 88 
ie. tune 67, 177, 000 1. 04 1935 69, 611, 000 8 
BOOS binsead Satcninnd be . 67, 559, 000 . 67 


| 


Source: Office of t Price, U.S. etadiananh of Agriculture. 
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Average price of corn per bushel received by jarmers and number of acres planted to 
corn each year 





Acres Price Acres | Price 
Harvested acreage Cents Planted acreage—Con. Cents 
1925 .-----| 101, 331, 000 70. 1 1930... ids 103, 915, 000 | 59.8 
1926 99, 452, 000 74.0 1931 4 vs 109, 364, 000 | 
1927 98, 357, 000 84.7 1932 é ea | 113,024, 000 | 
1928 100, 336, 000 84.0 MORe ies sae 109, 830, 000 
Planted acreage Pei aénaces S | 100, 563, 000 | 
1929 99, 130, 000 | 79.9 || Wi cacades . 99, 974, 000 


Mr. WinGate. Senator Aiken, I think I can answer your question. 
I can, I believe, give you a pretty good answer to it; and I think I can 
tell you why we are in the trouble we are in today. 

The CrarrMan. All right. 

Mr. Winaate. I do not like to make this statement, but I want 
to say that I have—— 

The Cuarrman. First tell us what trouble we are in today. 

Mr. Wingate. This vast amount of surplus. 

The CHarRMAN. You mean the huge surpluses? 

Mr. Wrincats. The huge surpluses; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan,. All right. 

Mr. WinGate. I have the very highest regard for Secretary Benson. 
He is a very, very fine man. I do not mean this just to be critical 
of him, but we all make mistakes. I think we will all admit that. 

But gentlemen, about 5 or 6 weeks ago or 7 weeks ago, there was a 
program that was put on over radio and television. The Secretary 
was there with charts, and he pointed out where the surpluses were 
very little in 1950. Of course, the war wiped them out. Then he 
showed where the chart was a little more in 1951, and a right smart 
more in 1952. And we were wrapped up in surpluses in 1953. 

He gave the statement there that the major cause of this tremendous 
amount of surplus is the 90-percent rigid support system. Then 
he went on to say that he wondered how long the city taxpayers 
were going to put up with this very expensive program. 

Now, here is what I am wondering: Why did Mr. Benson not be 
fair with us? Why did Mr. Benson not tell them th it in 1950 there 
was a war; they begged us in the fall to plant wheat, corn, cotton— 
just plant and grow, grow, grow. ‘They begged us on bended knees. 
The Government begged us to grow. 

In 1951, the same thing happened. And in 1952 the same thing. 
And then Mr. Brannan disregarded the mandates of this Congress 
and would not let the farmers have a chance to put controls into 
operation. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the cause of this surplus here. It is not 
the farmers’ fault and we have this surplus. Now, we were right on 
the verge of a war. Had we accidentally gotten into an all-out war, 
this thing would have been a blessing to us. We would have been 
just so happy that we have it. But since the war did not come, and 
the Government did not let us control, we are in a mess. Now, this 
is going to cost us something, gentlemen. But we must consider it 
as a reconversion period, a reconversion program. 

We spent billions of dollars reconverting. And what have we 
spent reconverting agriculture? Very little. 
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So, this trouble that we are in is not the farmers’ fault. It is Mr. 
Brannan’s fault for not letting us go under controls. And it is not 
all his fault either; because we were building for war. It is something 
you cannot get around right there. 

Senator ELLENDER. To be specific: You had the flexible price 
support for dairy products last year. And did Mr. Benson use that? 
No. He used 90 percent. He could have made it 75 percent if he 
di sired. 

Mr. Wingate. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. As a matter of fact, he should have done it, 
but he did not. 

Mr. Wineats. The Secretary made a terrible mistake when he 
went on and made the statement he did; because I have run into 
people right here in this town, and city people elsewhere, who are 
just as mad as they can be about this whole program. And they 
heard him. They saw him. 

The CHarrMan. How long will the 85 percent of the people who do 
not live on farms support the farm program? 

Mr. Winaate. If we will be honest with them—and let me under- 
score that “honest’’ all I can—and tell them what our plans in this 
program are, we will go right along, because this program has operated 
for years and years, and you always run into this cost business. 

I will not touch on that now, however; because that is right next 
here on my statement. But I want to say that we are faced with a 
serious situation. But it is not the farm program right now. 

The flexible price-support program will do one thing; it will put us 
in a tailspin if this Congress adjourns without a program giving us 
90 percent. We are just going into a tailspin that is going to be 
terrible. It will wreck the farmers’ purchasing power. And that, in 
turn, will wreck the economy of this Nation and the consuming public 
will not get enough to even know it. 

Senator ANpERsOoN. Why do you think we will go in a tailspin? 
You say you are very familiar with it. And I know you are. What is 
the tobacco supply situation? 

Mr. Winaate. We have ample tobacco, but we are under 90-percent 
supports and stay under control all of the time. And your law is 
different. 

Senator ANDERSON. The tobacco segment is not going to get 
destroyed, is it? 

How about rice? 

Mr. Wrinaate. Rice is going to be in a mess next year 

Senator Ettenper. Rice was selling for 127 percent of parity last 
year. It is now down to 91 percent of parity. 

Mr. Winaate. And is going to be much lower. I am glad you 
asked me that question, because that is in trouble. And Mr. Benson 
right now should put acreage allotments on that. 

Senator ANpERSON. Now, we are getting down to the question. 
Maybe the administration of this law might be what you need to 
worry about. 

Mr. Wineate. Senator Anderson, in our resolutions at the national 
convention, we made resolutions just as strong as we could, and we 
called on the Senate and the House of Representatives to give us a 
law here that the Secretary of Agriculture cannot dodge. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, Mr. Wingate, how is rice going to be in a 
mess this coming year? 

Mr. Winaate. Senator Aiken, your exports are going all to pieces 
right now. 

The CuHatrMaNn. Is the ricegrower not going to be guaranteed 90 
percent? 

Mr. Wincate. Yes. But I said the surplus. 

Oh, I see what you are talking about. 

The CuarrMan. He will not get 127 percent of parity, but he will 
get 90 percent. 

Mr. Wingate. I see what you are talking about. We have 90 per- 
cent now. But the farmer knew he was going to get 90 percent this 
year; but what he is worrying about is next year. 

The CHarrMan. Why is he not going to get 90 percent next year? 

Mr. WinGate. The act of 1949 is the only thing we have until you 
get a bill. 

The CuarrMan. Is he not going to get 90-percent support next year? 

Mr. Wrnaate. No, sir. I guess he is going to get 
cotton. 

The CHarrMAN. You mean there is going to be a 50-percent over- 
supply? 

Mr. Wingate. There is going to be a 9!4-million-bale surplus of 
cotton. That will be enough to give you 75 percent. It will b 
enough to give you right at 75 percent. 

The CuarrMan. Are we going to get a market for it? 

Mr. Winaate. We are going to consume as much as we produce. 

I am talking about the act of 1949, Senator. That was my state- 
ment. 

Now, you have mentioned the President setting things aside. That 
proves to me that he is for 90 percent. He just wants to get it a differ- 
ent way. That is all in the world there is to that. 

The CuarrMan. In order to get 90 percent, do you insist that you 
have to get it in some specific way or other? 

Mr. Winaate. Senator Aiken, this setting aside of certain things 
is just dodging the issue. 

We have to take this surplus into consideration in setting up our 
acreage every time. Why set it aside? If this flexible program will 
get it out of the way, why do we not put it into effect and get it moving? 

The Cuarrman. Then you are opposed to the President’s recom- 
mendation to set aside commodities? 

Mr. WinGate. Yes, sir; because we have a program here. Now, I 
would say this: I would certainly rather have it than the act of 1949. 
We are going to get a liberal education between the time Congress 
adjourns and the time Congress meets if the act of 1949 is left in effect. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean a political education, or what? 

Mr. Wineate. Well, it is going to be both. It is going to be dis- 
astrous, 

The CuarrMan. Well, you ought to be happy. 

Mr. Winaarte. No, sir, I am not. 

[ am not touching on politics in this thing, Senator. 

The CHarrMAN. We realize that there is none at all involved. 

Mr. WinGate. Not with me. 

The CuatrmMan. Not with anybody, hardly. 

Mr. Wincare. I would say this: if the act of 1949 is left to be in 
operation January 1, I would like to make a nice little bet that there 
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will be a new 90 percent program before wheat is even sold another 
vear. 

' The CHarrMan. If you knew that the farmer was surely going to 
vet 90 percent parity or better under the act of 1949, you would not 
oppose it, would you? You would be for it? 

Mr. Winaate. The 90 percent, yes. That is right 

Senator ELLtenperR. Why change it? If it will give it, why not 
secure it by providing the law? 

Mr. Wincate. The President’s program does this: it helps you 
out until you get beyond this surplus that you are in now. And it 
leaves this same old pitfall out there. If the act of 1949 had been 
in effect last year, what would we be getting this year. 

The CuarrMan. Well, then, do you favor bringing production in 
line with the demand? 

Mr. Wineare. Absolutely. I am against supporting any who 
doesn’t. 

The CHarrMan. You favor letting the law that is on the books 
take effect and reducing the cotton and wheat acreage next veal 
reducing cotton from 21.3 million acres to 17 million, and reducing 
wheat from 62 million acres to 55 million? 

Mr. WINGATE. | am clad you asked that Senator: because | am 
for the law. But the farmer is not for the law. They got us into 
all this business here by not letting us control, with the threat of war 
and our trying to help protect the consuming public and secure our 
Nation. And because we got into that, I do not think you should 
cut our heads off in one fell swoop. 

We got into trouble on peanuts. They asked us, begged us to 
produce; and all of a sudden, they said, ‘‘We are going to cut you 50 
percent.” 

The Cuarrman. What would you recommend for wheat and cotton 
acreages for next year? 

Mr. WINGATE. Well, I would love to check the supplies and things 
and see. I want enough that we would reduce it some. 

The CHarrMan. Well, we will not be able to check the Department 
supplies before the first of August. And the Congress has got to 
make up its minds before then. Would you have a recommendation 
as to what cotton acreage and what wheat acreage we should authorize? 

Mr. Winaare. I will give you this answer: I would say reduce 
some from what it is. But let us not jump off in 1 or 2 years. 
We want to work out of the trouble. I am for getting it in line. 

The CHarrMAN. Was that what the Congress had in mind last 
vear? We probably were a little bit generous with our acreage, 
because it will probably add to the surplus of both wheat and cotton 
this year. 

Mr. Wineare. I do not think it will add to cotton supplies this 
year. Ido not know about the others. 

The CuarrMan. Nobody knows, of course 

Senator Youna. I think there is small chance of adding any wheat 
surpluses this year, with about 11 million acres of wheat now in the 
dust bowl practically gone. 

Mr. Winaarte. I would like to say this: those advocating the flexible 
price support program are telling us that we priced ourselves out of the 
market. The 90 percent support program has priced us out of the 
market. 
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Now, they say “P : the flexible price support program in operation 
and let prices slide, bring supplies in line, get the farmer a hundred 
percent of parity.””. That is whs at they are going to get him. How in 
the world are you roing to get it? 

The Caarrman. Do you mention anything about the two-price 
system? 

Mr. Winaartsr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would you think that has possibilities? 

Mr. Wincarer. They are advocating the two- ner system in wheat 
circles, However, I am against it. But if the wheat fellows really 
want it and it will solve their problem, I would ratner talk with them 
about that. But I am against it for cotton and peanuts and tobacco. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. Wineats. The above-mentioned estimates are from the 
Department of Agriculture and continue to prove the theory false. 

Cost of present farm program: This question has been abused more 
than any other thing about the farm program. The people have been 
told over and over that the support program has cost from $1,200 
million to $13 billion. The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
financed the peppers program from its beginning, October 17, 1953, to 
date. The best way I know to answer the question is by referring 
you to the hearings before the House Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations of January 1954, page 123. Mr. Benson gives a 
complete statement of gains and losses by commodities from October 
17, 1933 through November 30, 1953. ‘The report shows a net loss 
for Commodity Credit Corporation’s operations for the 20 years, 1 
month and 13 days to be $1,194,800,000. Checking the six basic 
commodities, I find during the same period a net loss on them of 
$53,100,000 or an average of about $2,500,000 per year. The loss on 
Irish potatoes and eggs alone was $667 ,700 ,000, or 56 percent of the 
total loss for Commodity Credit Corporation ben: the entire period. 
That was a war problem. 

Three basic commodities—cotton, tobacco and peanuts—have been 
under controls much of the time. These three commodities show a 
net gain over the entire period of $140,200,000. The total cost to 
the nee on all commodities for the 20 years averaged $59,700,000 
per year, which is very cheap insurance guaranteeing an ample 
supply of food and fiber at all times. The great hue and cry is 
“Subsidies to farmers.’”’ What about subsidies to shipping interests, 
airline interests, newspapers and periodicals, along with the tariffs 
in our Nation, for the past 20 years. These figures, if available, would 
be most revealing to the general public. 

A lot of people are saying that this high percent guaranty was 
strictly a war proposition. That, I am sure, is not true. And I 
give this statement here. 

The program to raise the minimum guaranty from 52 percent to 
85 percent of parity was discussed at the National Convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 1939. It was not adopted; 
but after discussions back in the States during 1940, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation adopted the 85 percent minimum guaranty 
at its 1940 convention. It was passed by Congress in 1941. The 
discussions started well before the war; the bill was passed by Congress 
before the war at a time when our surpluses were very heavy. The 
guaranty, of course, was raised to 90 percent during the war. The 
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85 percent and then 90 percent support program came from the grass- 
roots up. The flexible or sliding scale program started with our 
leaders at the top and they have been 6 years trying to sell it to the 
farmers. And I feel certain a good majority of the farmers of this 
Nation, if given a chance to vote, would vote for the 90 percent sup- 
port program, 

The Crarrman. Did you support the Agricultural Act of 1948-49? 

Mr. Winaate. The 75 to 90 percent program? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Winaare. | agreed with them. That is the agreement that 
we had then. I was against it, but you have to compromise some 
time. We were afraid you were going to get that 60 percent figure 
in there, and we knew that would ruin us. We would certainly 
rather have 75 percent than 60 percent. But I never did stop fighting 
it. Ll agreed, and we got it. 

The CuHarrMan. You know formulas well enough to know there 
never could have been 60 percent supports on basic commodities under 
the 1948 act. 

Mr. Wingate. I do not know. It was called the “60 to 90.” 

The CuarrMan. I know certain people who have been generally 
opposed to it in recent years refer to it as 60 percent. As a matter 
of fact, whenever 60 percent could have come into effect, there was 
a 20 percent addition on it, making 72 percent the minimum—72 to 
90. And then the act of 1949 raised it from 75 to 90. I am just 
saying that to get the record straight. 

Mr. Wrinaare. I know the leadership in our organization called 
it the ‘60 to 90.” 

The CuarrMan. And the 60 percent was operative and mandatory 
for potatoes. So long as 60 percent was mandatory for potatoes, 60 
percent was the most that the potato growers could get. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Youna. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Wingate a 
question or two. But first I would like to take this opportunity to 
read into the record a letter from Mr. H. A. Praeger, president of the 
Kansas Farm Bureau. I will read the last paragraph first as it gives 
the reason why I’m bringing his letter into this discussion. Quote 

I should appreciate your cooperation, Senator Young, in correcting the false 
impression you gave in the Congressional Record on February 23 
position of farm bureau members in Kansas on the matter of Government price 
supports. 


concerning the 


end of quote. I will take this opportunity to read his letter into the 
record. 

This letter is dated March 8, 1954, and it comes from Manhattan, 
Kans. It is addressed to me [reading]: 


9 


Dear Senator: In the Congressional Record of February 23, 1954, I find the 
following statement in a speech which you made on the floor of the United States 
Senate: 

‘‘Wheat farmers of Kansas, I understand, in a poll conducted by the farm bur- 
eau, also expressed themselves in favor of continuing 90-percent supports. 

I do not know where you received the information on which you based this 
statement; I do know that your statement does not give a true picture of the facts. 

Although your statement does not refer specifically to the State farm bureau, 
that is certainly the implication which any reader would be likely to get. May 
I assure you that no statewide poll of farm bureau members has been conducted 
on this subject. 
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Last vear in an attempt to develop policy on this subject which would reflect 
majority opinion throughout the State, each county organization was urged to 
hold open meetings to consider this matter and to make their recommendations 
to the State policy committee. Our State farm bureau has 10 districts. In only 
two of these districts did a majority of the county organizations recommend 
permanent high rigid supports. Throughout the State the great majority of the 
county organizations agreed that we could not continue under the present pro- 
gram. I will concede that the drafting of a final resolution was a difficult matter 
because many of the counties favored a two-price system, or a certificate plan, as 
it is known in many quarters. But even more of the counties who felt we could 
not continue under the present program did feel that the basic law of 1949, with 
its flexible supports, was the best answer. 

I am enclosing a copy of the resolution finally adopted on this subject. A 
tentative draft of this resolution had been made during the last week of September 
by our State policy committee after the counties had made their initial recom- 
mendations. That tentative draft was mailed back to each county policy com- 
mittee so that it could be considered by all members attending the county annual 
meetings in October. As a result of these meetings in October, many of the 
delegates came to our State annual meeting in November urging certain revisions 
in the preliminary draft. The copy of the resolution which I have enclosed is the 
final and official resolution adopted by the delegates at the State convention in 
November. In its final form, this resolution passed with less than a dozen dis- 
senting votes. You will note that this resolution says specifically that Kansas 
wheat farmers do not believe they can continue under the present program. 

The only Farm Bureau poll that I know of in Kansas during the year 1953 was 
conducted by 1 county Farm Bureau; that is the county out of 105 county 
organizations 
> In this particular county a meeting of the members had been called to consider 
this subject. At this meeting of members after 3 hours of discussion, a vote was 
taken on 4 propositions: (1) High rigid supports, (2) two-price system, (3 
flexible supports, (4) no program at all When this vote was taken less than a 
dozen of more than 100 members present voted for continuation of the high rigid 
supports After thorough investigation of the entire subject, including informa- 
tion on supplies, information on effective demand, and a discussion of production 
cost, this group had become convinced that the present program was not a satis- 
factory answer to their problem 

Sut before the meeting adjourned, one member got up and remarked that the 
group in attendance at the meeting included only a small portion of the total Farm 
Bureau membership in the county. He moved that a post card questionnaire be 
sent to each member on which the members could indicate their preference for 
the present program, for flexible supports, for a two-price system, or for no pro- 
gram atall. Those post cards were sent to more than 900 members. One hundred 
and ninety-eight post cards were returned with 109 voting for high rigid sup- 
ports, 45 for the two-price system, and 35 for flexible supports. 

That is the only Farm Bureau poll thai I know of in the State of Kansas in the 
year of 1953. I repeat: It involved only 1 county out of 105. And I should 
like to add that the members who expressed themselves in that poll did so without 
taking the time to get together to investigate and to study the problem in order 
to arrive at the most intelligent conclusion possible. 

I should appreciate your cooperation, Senator Young, in correcting the false 
impression you gave in the Congressional Record of February 23 concerning the 
position of Farm Bureau members in Kansas on the matter of Government price 
supports. 


Signed: ‘“Mr. H. A. Praeger.” 

Now, I think that this is an unwarranted indictment of the farmers 
of Kansas. Farmers are pretty well posted on what they think they 
should have. 

Mr. Winaate. Certainly they are. 

Senator Young. And they do not need to be told how to vote. 

Mr. Wineate. I challenge him to poll his farmers. 

Senator Youna. I think I have been fair to Mr. Praeger. I read 
his whole letter into the record. 

Senator Jonnston. I think you certainly ought to put that letter 
in the Congressional Record. 
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The CuHarrMan. [ think the significant part of that is that 80 
percent of them did not bother to return the post cards, even though 
it was apparent that neither the advocates of rigid supports, flexible 
supports, or the two-price system had a clear majority, did they? 

Senator Youna. Here are the returns [reading]: 

Those postcards were sent to more than 900 members; 198 postcards wert 
returned, with 109 voting for high rigid supports; 45 for the 2-price s\ 
35 for the flexible supports. 





The CHarrMAN. I did not understand the figures you read first. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Wingate, is that the way Farm Bureau policy 
is determined over the United States, as you know the Farm Bureau? 

Mr. Wineate. Well, Senator Young, they have in the past been 
calling meetings and writing resolutions that way. 

But this last year, they asked us to poll the farmers and send it in 
to them. Well, I went to a lot of expense on the six questions that 
Mr. Benson asked the farm organizations on the questionnaire. They 
even sent us copies of some of the other States’ questionnaires. Ihave 
mine right here. A lot of the States sent those in, but something 
happened, and they cut that out. Then they got together with the 
leadership and wrote flexible price support in. 

Gentlemen, I would like to read this into the record right here 
this little paragraph. 

The Cuarrman. All right. 

Mr. WIN@atTE [reading]: 


Of the 89 counties out of 159 in Georgia, 11,019 participated in the poll. Of 
this number, 9,008 were farmers 


We just put it to everybody, you see, who was at the meeting 


7,639 were Farm Bureau members. A total of 9,777 thought there should be a 
national farm program. Only 184 participants did not think there should be a 
national program at all 

Now, the answer th. ave on 90 percent: 9,971 voted for 90 per- 
cent; 246 voted against. And there were 673 who voted for the flex- 
ible price support program out of about 11,000. 

Now, this is a copy of the questionnaire, and we were told at the 
southern region [reading]: 

We want vou to get these polls; we want you to get them tabulated and ac- 
counted, and send them into the national. And we are going to have a big map 
down here, and we are going to have the figures on them and show what the grass- 
roots wants. 





Now, that did not happen. 

Senator Youna. The North Dakota Farm Bureau was on record 
for flexible supports until this request from Secretary Benson came 
out. At the request of the Secretary of Agriculture Benson, they 
took a poll in North Dakota and as a result changed their position. 
In North Dakota, the North Dakota Farm Bureau is now on record for 
90 percent supports after the poll they took. 

Mr. WinGate. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I do not think we should bring farm organiza- 
tions into it too much as far as the committee is concerned. 

Mr. Wincarter. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, at the Farm Bureau convention 
in December, there were 9 States favoring high supports, 8 or 9 States 
favored no supports at all. I do not know which they were. And 
about 32 States favored flexible supports. 
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Is that as you recall it? Georgia was 1 of the 9 States favoring the 
90-percent supports? in 

Mr. Wineare. That is right, Senator. T 

The CHarrMAN. So your poll was reflected at the national conven- 
tion. 

Mr. Winaare. I am still insisting that this is a toplevel deal— m1 
this flexible thing. It did not start with the farmers. 

Senator ANDERSON. Where do you think it started? 

Mr. Wincare. At the top level. | 

Senator ANDERSON. From what? 

Mr. Wineate. At the Farm Bureau. I was right in there with it, 
Senator. I was not for it, but I was right in there. 

Senator AnpERsoN. Did it start in a long study at the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Mr. Wincare. Well, they were working over there too. We had 
our economists working on it and called in others. 

Senator ANDERSON. Did the Farm Bureau endorse it? 

Mr. Winaate. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANperson. Did the Grange endorse it? 

Mr. Winaate. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Did the Farmers Union endorse it? 

Mr. Winaater. No, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. You had better check that a little bit. 

Mr. Wincate. The flexible program? 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Wineate. And I will go further. The Republican National 
Convention endorsed it. And the Democratic National Convention 
endorsed it. And the farmers still do not want it. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me ask you this: 

If a plant announced that they had to cut salaries in a plant because 
of a certain situation, and if you polled the workers in that plant and 
said, ‘‘Economic conditions are such that we are going to have to 
reduce salaries in this plant. Do you approve your present salary? 
Or would you like a lower salary?”’ how do you suppose the poll would 
go? Just how do you suppose it would go? 

Mr. Winaate. They would vote not to cut the salaries, of course. 

Senator ANDERSON. When you ask a farmer if he would rather have 
90 percent or 75 percent, what do you suppose he would say? He 
would say he would rather have 90 percent. 

Mr. Wrneate. No. They tell me that they do not. But I still 
do not believe it. 

If I can answer for one second on that question, I will say this: 
we are not trying to poll to tell you what to do here. The argument 
has come up, “What are the farmers for?” I want you to know the 
truth, and they you write the best bill you know how. I do not 
believe in passing laws in that way. 

The CuarrMan. Well, is the question not really whether they would 
rather have 90 percent with the Government restrictions on market- 
ing and other controls which might go with it than a lower percentage 
without the restrictions? I ask that because I had a telegram a couple 
of days ago from my own State Farm Bureau which in the past has 
frequently disagreed with the American Farm Bureau Federation, as 
Mr. Wingate knows. And this telegram said: 
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We would rather have 75-percent supports for dairy products without market- 
ing quotas than a higher support with marketing quotas. 
That is really what they vote on. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me ask two or three more questions 

The CHarrMan. I agree that our farmers want just as high support 
as is possible. 

Mr. Wincarte. Ninety percent of a fair price. 

The CuarrMan. But they do not want 90 percent on milk and its 
products if they have to cut 10, 15, or 20 percent off. 

Senator ANDERSON. Let me ask you 2 or 3 questions. 

Mr. Winaare. Yes, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. The wheat situation is such that the carryover 
probably will be somewhere around 880 million bushels. 

Mr. Wincare. That is what they are saying. 

Senator ANDERSON. And it is a staggering amount, is it not? 

Would you be willing to support a bill that left the wheat acreage 
at 55 million? 

Mr. Wineats. You are going to have to drop it if you are going to 
control it; ves, sir. 

Senator ANDERSON. Then you would be in favor of a wheat bill of 
55 million acres? 

Mr. Wincarte. I would be in favor of reducing cotton 

Senator ANDERSON. We are going to get to cotton in a minute 

There is no question but that on a table set of figures the cotton 
acreage next year would have to come down to what would be suffi- 
cient to produce 10 million bales instead of 13 million or 14 million 
bales. 

Would you support next year a reduction to 10 million bales? 

Mr. WinGate. | would not say come all the way down to 10 million 
bales. You asked the farmer to help us win a war and save and 
protect the people of this country; and then they did not give him a 
chance to control at the right time after we were in a mess already, 
and then let him go a year beyond it. And you cannot go out and 
penalize him. 

Senator ANDERSON. This is not just a year beyond it. This is, I 
understand, 1954. And the war terminated in 1945. 

Mr. Wrnaarte. I am talking about the controls which should have 
been on in 1953. 

Senator ANpERSON. I could not agree with you more. I have 
been arguing that a long time. 

Mr. Wincare. Well, you are not going to blame the farmer for 
that? 

Senator ANpERsoN. Then that comes back to what I talked about 
a moment ago—that the bad administration of a good law sometimes 
makes it look bad. And I think it was bad administration not to put 
controls on. But there must have been reasons why they were not 
put on. 

Now, we had a proposal here the other day to alter the dairy 
situation a little bit and require that the creameries should pay the 
farmer 90 percent if they were going to get 90 percent in support on 
products like butter. Have you any idea what the reaction would be 
from the creameries on that? 

Mr. Winaate. If they were given—— 

Senator ANDERSON. To support butter at 90 percent. 
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Mr. WinGare. You cannot support butter at 90 percent unless 
you control it. You have to control it in some way. 

Senator ANDERSON. Would you imagine that there would be much 
enthusiasm for control on butter? 

Mr. WinGate. I think you could work out a program there, sir. 

Senator ANpEeRsoN. I wish you would try it, because we are going 
to have to have it. 

Mr. Wineate. Let me give you Georgia’s position on this: 

In our State the milk that you drink is 4 percent grade-A milk. 
Our dairy committee recommends to the Federal Government that 
you establish a Federal standard of 4 percent, and that puts an end to 
all of our butterfat troubles. 

Senator ANDERSON. I agree with you completely, but vou do not 
get that, unfortunately. Too much milk is way below 4 percent 
butterfat. It would be fine if we could get it. 

Mr. Wineate. I would recommend this—and I certainly am no 
dairvman, and I do not know all about it—but we begged the fellows 
in 1950 when the war came to produce more milk. Now we have got 
them into trouble. You just cannot quit producing dairy produc ts 
like you can quit planting cotton and wheat. I think we are facing 
a reconversion period there that is going to cost us a little some thing 
on account of the war. I would say we ought to tell those fellows 
to cut down, cull out, and cut them so much a year for a couple of 
years there and get down to the 75 percent. And I would say you 
could not, sir, throw it all into gear at one time, because you throw all 
these cows on the beef market. That is already in bad shape. 

Senator ANpERSON. Are vou familiar with what happened to the 
dairy cow situation when the problem was already acute? Did we 
have the greatest increase in dairy cows last year that we have had 
in a generation? 

Mr. Wincarts. That was the result of their asking them to produce. 
That is what I am talking about. That is exactly it, Senator. 

Senator ANDERSON. Well, vou can attribute it to one of two causes. 
You can say that what was done in 1950 caused them to fail to cull 
their herds in 1953, or you can say they wouldn’t cul) because they 
were getting 90 percent. 

Mr. Wineartr. Well, in 1950 and 1951, heifers that were turned out 
are bred now and giving milk. 

Senator ANpurRson. Yes. But you constantly have a herd coming 
on 

Mr. Wineats. Well, the prices were good then. They did not 
throw the culls out now, but they will now, I am pretty sure. 

Senator ANDERSON. You are predicting that, if this 1949 act should 
become effective next year, you are going to have a lot of trouble. 
But did not a lot of people predict that if you did not allow some such 
act to become effective 2 years ago you would have a lot of trouble now? 

Mr. Wineatr. Well, they predicted it, but if you had let the 75 
percent supports come in, Senator, we would have been in a depression 
now, not a recession. 

Senator ANDERSON. All you are saying now was being said then. 

Mr. Wiveats. I do not believe you would argue with me that, be- 
cause we had these surpluses and were asked to produce, it did not 
take a wise man at all to tell anybody that these prices were going 
down. I knew they were going down. 
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Senator ANDERSON. I do not think you were asked to produce 
them. In 1953 you were asked to reduce dairy productien. And 
the farmers of this country were increasing dé ur Vv produe ‘tion. I think 
they were asked to reduce cotten, and they increased it. 

Mr. Wineate. No, sir. They increased production, but they did 
not increase acreage. 

Senator ANDERSON. I said they increased cotton. 

Mr. Wineats. We cannot prevent rain in normally dry seasons. 
Do not give us credit for bringing on weather conditions. That is 
what did it. 

Senator ANDERSON. You mean weather was the reason? 

Mr. Wingate. Good weather conditions. That is exactly right. 

Now, you would say it was fertilizer and this, that, and the other. 

Senator ANDERSON. You ought to take a look at what happened. 

Mr. Wrinaats. Let us take a look at 1950 when we had 17 plus 
million acres of cotton. Everybody said they were making three 
bales to the acre all the way over. What did they do; they made the 
sorriest crop we have had in 5 years, with 17 million acres 

Senator ANDERSON. I agree. All I am trying to say is that 2 vears 
ago there were many people saying ‘If you extend these rigid supports, 
you are going to have the sort of trouble we are now in.’”’ Now you 
are saying if you do something else vou are going to have trouble 
next vear. 

Mr. Wrnaarte. I tell you this: If you had not extended it, the story 
would have been so much worse. 

Senator ANDERSON. Why? 

Mr. Wineate. We would have been down to 75 percent of parity. 

Senator ANDERSON. Tell that to the lowa hog farmer. 

Mr. Winaate. If you would lower it right now, we could prove it 
right quick. You do not have the farmer to sell it; just lower the 
support price to 75 percent of parity. The price has gone down right 
now. 

Senator ANDERSON. I think if you have a vigorous administration 
of these materials when they get into the Department of Agriculture 
and dispose of them, you can handle it under almost any type of 
program that you want. I do not worry too much about 90 percent 
supports if you are determined to dispose of the surpluses that occa- 
sionally accumulate and put rigid controls on acreage and production. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Russell, if you feel the urge to come in 
with any discussion, please do so. 

Senator Russe... I restrained myself a couple of times; because my 
policy is that if a man is not a member of the committee, he is supposed 
to sit silent. ‘Two or three times I was tempted to put in my 2 cents’ 
worth. 

The CHarrMan. Well, any time you wish to come into the dis- 
cussion, please do so. 

Senator ANDERSON. When I was Secretary of Agriculture, I appre- 
ciated more than almost anything I can tell you, the kind counsel 1 
got from members of the Appropriations C ommittee of the Senate 
and House. Senator Young is one of them. Senator Russell is 
another. 

Senator Youne. Thank you. 

Senator ANDERSON. They are very, very valuable people to have 
along with you when you are trying to run a program. 
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Senator Russetu. Thank you. 

We are glad to have you as ex officio of the organization. 

I did at one time during the discussion hope that someone would 
make it clear that what Mr. Wingate was talking about, as he did 
state it—but he did not emphasize it—was insisting on the 90 percent 
for the basic commodities with controls. He was not advocating the 
90 percent with unlimited 

Mr. Wineare. No, sir. I am certainly opposed to that. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you think we could have high supports on dairy 
products? And we do have a dairy situation to think about without 
control on marketing. Do you think we could have 85 or 90 percent 
supports for dairy products without exercising some control over the 
amount to be marketed? 

Mr. WinGate. I doubt it seriously. 

The CHatrMan. That is what bothers me, too. 

Senator Russe.u. I wish I knew some way to do it, but I know of 
no way in the world that you can support, at 90 percent of parity, 
dairy products or any other commodity that is produced in quantity 
in this country without controls. 

{ think you break down your entire farm program when you move 
out with high supports with no controls. 

The CHarrMAN. From the experience we had in New England 
during the mid-1930's, we know the difficulty of exercising controls 
over dairy products when the cows give milk part of the time and part 
of the time they do not. 

Senator Jonnston. Could you get the dairy people to agree to 
4-percent butterfat. If you do that, I think that would solve the 
whole problem. 

Mr. Wineate. You see the people would be paying for it and 
eating it. You would not be storing it up. 

The CHarrmMan. That is covered by State Laws. 

Mr. Winaatr. The Federal Government has one, too. But 
theirs is about 3.2. 

The CHarrMan. That is right; it is too low. 

Mr. Winears. Yes. 

The CuHarrmMan. Senator Hoey. 

Senator Horny. Mr. Wingate, I was just going to ask you if you 
had any opinion about how the price of cotton would be affected this 
year if we should adopt flexible price supports of 75 to 90 percent of 
parity? 

Mr. Winaats. From 90 to 75 percent? 

Senator Horny. Yes. I mean flexible price supports. 

Mr. Winaarte. There is no question that it is in a position to be 
75 percent. 

Senator Horny. I am talking about how you think it would affect 
the market price of cotton for this fall, for instance. 

Mr. Wrinaarte. It would affect the market. It would make every- 
body go from hand to mouth and buy just as little as they could if 
they knew it was going to be 75 percent. If they know it is going to 
stay up there, the people will go ahead and purchase and run along 
at a normal rate. 

Senator Horny. What I was trying to get at was: As you know, 
large number of our people want to sell the cotton when they harvest 
it, because it is necessary to do so. 
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Mr. Wrineaate. That is right. 

Senator Hory. Especially the small farmers. Now, how do you 
think it would affect the price? What sort of price do you think they 
would get for it. Suppose it was 32 cents, or whatever it is; what 
kind of price would they get if we should take away the 90 percent 
of parity support and make it flexible, which, of course, would make 
it about 75? 

Mr. Winaate. It would just reduce the price of the cotton about 
5 or 6 cents a pound. 

Senator Hory. That is what I was trying to get at. It would make 
a very distinct reduction? 

Mr. Wineaate. A very distinct reduction in the price of cotton 
And not only that; it would put mills to buying just from hand to 
mouth. That is the reason I say it is just like I am driving a Chev- 
rolet which has 90,000 miles on it. And every time I think about 
trading it in, I listen to that thing, and it runs more like a Cadillac all 
the time. 

I cannot get anything for it, and I just drive it. I have a tractor 


with which I am doing the same thing. I am making out. Now, if 
I knew what this program was going to be, I would be in a position 
to trade automobiles now. I would have another tractor. 


Senator Horny. What affect do you think it would have on the 
future if you should have flexible price supports on cotton, wheat, and 
all of that, and still have no acreage controls or marketing controls? 

Mr. Wingate. You mean just have flexible supports down to 75, 
and no control? 

Senator Hory. Yes. 

Mr. Winaate. We would be just wrapped up in it. 

Senator Hory. You do not think it would reduce production 
enough to take care of us all? 

Mr. Winaate. No, sir. It would increase it, because the man has 
got to have more money or he has got to quit farming. And he will 
plant more. 

Senator Horry. He is getting a smaller amount for his products? 

Mr. Wingate. That is right. He has got a certain amount of 
obligations that he has to meet; and he is going to try to meet them 
some way. 

The Cuarrman. I want to make one little correction. It was 
testified that if the Congress votes to set aside the amount of cotton 
recommended by the President, that in all probability 90-percent 
support would continue next year. 

Mr. Wrnaate. If you will set aside 4 million bales, I believe we 
could get by. 

The CuarrMan. And I believe that was probably in the President’s 
mind in making that recommendation that they would have the 90 
percent support next year, and for every year thereafter so long as 
supplies were kept in line. 

Mr. Wrnaate. I think it would do it for 2 years. I would be scared 
of another year, but you have that same pitfall that we have run into. 
You have that flexible system there. And once you had some good 
years, you would just go right back into trouble. 

The CHarrMAN. We would be almost sure to have controls in one 
form or another next year? 

Mr. Wrineaate. Certainly. 
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The CHarrMan. But would it not be better to have controls for 
year at a time than it would to get in a position where you had to 
have controls for 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Wrneate, Senator Aiken, the supply does not help control it. 

The CHarrMan. That is true. But it does help hold the support 
level up while you are getting your supplies in line. 

Mr. Wrinaate. That is right. I would say it gives about 2 years 
to do that. 

The CHarrMan. As you say, you would have to reduce acreage and 
it probably would last for 2 years. 

Mr. Winaate. Then you would possibly have to keep on controls 
another year. I do not know about that. 

Senator Russe.y. That is one thing I restrained myself on, the 
assumption in some of this discussion that if you went to the 75 
percent of parity you would be getting rid of your controls. You 
are not. 

Mr. Winaate. No, sir. 

Senator Russeiu. Under existing law, you would have controls. 
It is usually assumed that as soon as you go to flexibles, all controls 
are off. But under existing law, that is not the case. 

The CHarrRMAN. That is very true. 

Senator RusseLtyt. You would have both the controls and the 
three-fourths of fair price for your basic commodities right now, all 
of them. 

Mr. Wingate. That may be my argument. They say, “Let it 
go to 75 and you have more freedom.” If anything, it is stricter 
control. 

Senator Jonunston. Are we not fooling ourselves when we are 
setting aside 4 million bales? We have that 4 million bales already 
there. and we have it there all the time, Y ou say that if that is low, 
it will discourage people from planting, do you not? 

Mr. Wrincate. Well, if you put it up to 90 percent, that will en- 
courage them, will it not? And if you put it up to 90 and at the 
same time just set aside 4 million bales, then, we are going to face 
this in the future. We are going to face that 4 million bales, plus an 
increased amount of production. 

The CuarrmMan. That 4 million bales is set aside where it is not 
considered in figuring the support level. Now, if you have controls 

and Senator Russell says you have controls under the flexible 
law as much as under the rigid law—— 

Senator Jounsron. But the Government still has that 4 million 
bales there. And it is still in existence there. And you cannot get 
away from that fact. 

The CrarrmMan. But no matter how long it stays there, it is not 
considered in arriving at a level of price support. And if after this 
year, the production of cotton in this country is kept in line with the 
requirements, irrespective of the 4 million bales, the support would 
go right along at 90 percent just as long as it was kept in line. 

Mr. Wrinaate. My position is that we have got to have strict con- 
trols. And in order to do that, you have to control the acreage 
down to the limit that we can control it now. When we do that, 
then give it high parity. 

Mr. Winaate. That is the reason I mentioned the three commo- 
dities because they have been under control nearly all of the time. 
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And they show a profit of $140,200,000. They are cotton, tobacco, 
and peanuts. 

They argue with us that the farmers are against controls. Well, I 
want to admit that we do not want to cut acreage if we can help it. 
But we are for controls to maintain our 90-percent supports. And 
one evidence of that is: the last vote that was taken on tobacco for 
controls was 99-plus percent for controls. On cotton, it was 94-plus 
percent. On peanuts, it was 94 percent. And on wheat, I believe 
it was 87 or 86 percent. I believe it was 87 percent Now, that is 
what the farmer said. There is no guessing about that. 

The CHarrMan. That is what I said. I recommended that the 
wheat and cotton growers both vote for controls and reduced acreage 
this year also. 

We thank you for your statements. You have made the session 
interesting. 

Mr. Wrineate. I appreciate this opportunity to have been with you. 

Senator Russeiit. Mr. Chairman, may I address my thanks to you 
for vour courtesy. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Senator Russell, for coming. 

The next witness is Mr. Sylvester J. Meyers, president, Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Will you proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Meyers. I have only a brief statement to make in favor of 
the proposed farm program with certain modifications. 


STATEMENT OF SYLVESTER J. MEYERS, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
TRADE OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Meyers. My name is Sylvester J. Meyers. I am president of 
the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago and I appear before your 
committee in its behalf. 

The Board of Trade of the City of Chicago began its 107th year of 
operation this month. We are the oldest and largest contract grain 
exchange in the world. The exchange does no buying or selling itself, 
but provides services and facilities where farmers or their representa- 
tives and consumers or their representatives meet openly to buy and 
sell agricultural commodities. More than 85 percent of all grain 
futures trading is transacted at our market. In addition, we are the 
world’s largest primary cash market for both corn and soybeans. A 
substantial cash volume of wheat, rye, oats, and barley also is mar- 
keted through our facilities. Our 1,422 members are located in 37 
States and 12 foreign countries. 

Our futures market is an essential mechanism in the grain marketing 
system. As a hedging medium, the futures market performs many 
important services for farm producers, processors, and consumers. It 
is an important part of a distribution system that is more economical 
and efficient than that established for any other commodity. It is a 
market that is alwavs available, at prices that are established publicly 
through supply and demand. Because of our prominent part in the 
Nation’s grain marketing system, we naturally are vitally interested 
in the Government’s agricultural policies and programs 

I would like to make a few brief comments on some of the provisions 
included in the proposed farm policy bill, S. 3052. In general, we 
are encouraged by the apparent attempt in this bill to give greater 
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recognition to a free market pricing system for farm commodities. 
I believe I am correct in further stating that most responsible members 
of the grain industry feel that the Secretary of Agriculture is doing 
a good job. He is aware of the problems created ‘by past farm pro- 
grams and apparently is sincerely interested in making necessary ad- 
justments. We hope he will be given wholehearted support by the 
Congress and other officials. 

Although bill S. 3052 recognizes in principle the importance of a 
commodity-pricing system based on free-market values, we do not 
believe the bill in its present form will accomplish the desired ob- 
jectives soon enough to avert further economic trouble. As now 
proposed, the reduction in price supports recommended for both corn 
and wheat during the next few years are not sufficient to discourage 
unneeded and wasteful production of these commodities. Unless 
more realistic steps are taken immediately, the present problem of 
uabeie will seem insignificant in comparison to what we will have to 
face 2 or 3 years from now. 

Senator Youne. Would you mind a question at that point? 

How low would prices have to get in order to solve this surplus 
proble m? 

Mr. Meyers. Well, Senator, I will have to say that with the present 
surpluses, I just cannot see any disposition at prices that would bring 
that about. Now, I have seen studies based on how much too high 
we supported those prices and for that reason accumulated the sur- 
pluses. But we have them now, and they are going to hang on the 
market. I think some other way has to be found to dispose of them, 
frankly. I think we have to go into foreign markets regardless of 
price and that will be a serious thing. Certainly we would not advocate 
throwing all of that on the market at the present time, because it 
would bring a complete collapse of agricultural prices, I believe. 

Senator Youna. I agree. I think in order to completely solve the 
surplus problem we are going to have to take some drastic action, 
particularly going into more and more forei ‘ign markets than we have. 

Mr. Meyers. It is time for drastic action, I think, and that is what 
disturbed me. There seems to be attempts to evade this further. 
I think we have gone too far. We must take into consideration just 
what we are confronted with. 

As of now, it is certain that we will go into the spring planting season 
this year with the Government owning or about to own approximately 
1 billion bushels of wheat and close to a half-billion bushels of corn. 
In the case of wheat, this represents more than 2 years’ domestic 
supply. For corn, it is one of the largest carryover supplies this 
country has ever had. 

The prospects are good for increasing these surplus supplies this 
year. 

The CHarrRMAN. On what? 

Mr. Meyers. I think probably on wheat, although there is a mois- 
ture problem, as you know, in the Southwest. We had one last year, 
but we still produced a pretty sizable amount of wheat. 

I think there is less likelihood in wheat than there is in other com- 
modities. And I would also say that whatever we might save in 
wheat is going to be made up, I am afraid, by increased produc tion in 
other grains. 
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Senator Youna. It depends too on how much we keep on importing, 
how much of your storage in Chicago is occupied by foreign grain. 
Mr. Meyers. During the winter seasons during the last few years 
we have had 12 million to 15 million feet of space occupied, I think, 

with imported Canadian grain. 

Senator Youna. What is the total space? 

Mr. Meyers. The total space is probably somewhere around 50 
million bushels. I am rather guessing at that. But I think that is 
probably true of all grain storage in the market. It has been a sizable 
part. That is during the season that navigation is closed. It is 
usually brought in before the navigation is closed and held over for 
the winter and then moved out at that time. 

Despite the reduced acreage allotments assigned for corn, farmers 
have indicated they intend to plant only four-tenths of 1 percent less 
land in corn this year. Oat acreage is expected to be increased mors 
than 7 percent; barley 46 percent and soybeans 12 percent. 

Restricted acreage through legislation or Government edict is not a 
satisfactory answer. It does not control the volume of production. 
It forces acreage into other types of production or sharply increases 
unit production costs. These rising costs command higher support 
prices and further decrease consumption and defeat their own purpose. 
Farm production, like all of out production, must be on a volume basis 
at low costs to establish and build up markets. This volume of 
agricultural production also supports an equal number of workers in 
transportation, processing, and merchandising businesses. 

Further additions to our surpluses will aggravate the very bad 
storage condition which exists this year. We will have at the end of 
this year — to 3 billion bushels of grain in storage owned or con- 
trolled by the Government, adding to the terrific cost of this program 
through deterioration and storage charges. 

The matter of high-price supports and the cost of agricultural pro- 
grams is arousing more and more interest in the nonfarm population. 
Attention must be given to their criticism by improvement in farm 
programs. 

Restriction in production through acreage control creates difficulties 
for the small farmer, who most needs the income from his entire farm. 

Farm programs of the past have attacked symptoms rather than 
basic causes of agricultural prblems. They have given temporary 
relief at the expense of long-range benefits. Our price-support pro- 
grams started out with voluntary controls and Government payments. 
Now we are in a state of compulsory y controls and Government price 
supports. As our surpluses continue to mount—and taxpayers become 
more unwilling to subsidize the cost—we might ask ourselves if the 
next stage will not have to be compulsory control without Government 
price supports. 

New farm legislation should attack current problems and provide 
for the long-range welfare of farmers everywhere. It should be 
designed to increase both production and marketing efficiency. 
Certainly, it must give agriculture equal opportunity to compete 
and to progress with other segments of the economy with farm income 
stabilized at a high level. It should eliminate to the fullest extent 
possible all arbitrary controls that restrict individual initiative and 
encroach upon personal freedoms. It must maintain food supplies at 
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satisfactory levels. By all means, it, of course, must be consistent 
with the general welfare. 

[t would seem logical at this time to shift the emphasis in our new 
farm program away from high supports and into increased efforts of 
education and research. For instance, we have done a remarkable 
job of improving farm production efficiency, but there has been no 
comparable improvement in developing new markets. 

We must help agriculture do a better job of selling and distributing 
its produce. More effort must be made to broaden our export mar- 
kets. High prices of recent years have made it impossible for us to 
compete successfully in foreign trade. 

There are any number of new fields of research where greater con- 
centration of effort can well be used. We need new crops that can be 
raised profitably in some of our wheatlands. 

Senator Youne. What would you think of a two-price system? 

Mr. Meyers. Of course, being a market man, I start out on the 
basis that anything that interferes with the free market is bad in the 
longrun. Being faced with our present situation and with the neces- 
sity for the disposal of things which, in my opinion, can only be disposed 
of in the foreign market, | would be inclined to think favorably of it. 

Senator Younec. You mean you would be inclined to think favorably 
of the two-price system? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Does the grain trade feel that way generally? 
[ know a few who oppose the two-price system. 

Mr. Meyers. On that particular statement, it is my own personal 
opinion. I would believe that you would find people on both sides. 
I know of many of them who do. 

I hope that somewhere eventually along the line we are going to 
get back to a free economy with maybe some supports or disaster 
protection for our farm producer. 

Senator Youne. You know the grain trade business very well. 
I would like to ask you this question: What handicaps would a two- 
price system impose on the grain markets? I am asking this just as a 
matter of information. 

Mr. Meyers. I think that would depend entirely on how the details 
were worked out. I think if we had a pretty carefully worked out 
system that would permit the trade to handle all of the grain all the 
way along the line rather than have the export handled through 
Government markets and so forth. With some type of a return 
payment on the export portion, or something of that kind, it could be 
worked out, if the rest of it went at the free market level or some 
comparative level. 

The CHarrMAN. I was wondering whether your personal views 
would be in favor of a two-price system for the purpose of disposing 
or reducing our present surpluses or whether you think it would work 
permanently. 

Mr. Meyers. As I said, somewhere along that line I am in hope 
of someday getting back to an entirely free economy. And I think 
some of these things will be worked in the free economy as they have 
been in the past. 

The CuarrMan. It is hard to get away from anything once you get 
started that does anything for anybody at all. 
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Mr. Meyers. And I am conscious too of the fact that if you enter 
the foreign market today with a free price on our produce—wheat 
particularly—it is going to create some chaotic conditions in world 
markets, because we are not the only ones who have surpluses. 

The CuarrMaANn. And there seems to be a wide variety of two-price 
systems. 

Mr. Meyers. That is the reason I tried to hedge on the Senator’s 
question there, because it depends on that how you work it out and 
how it is administered. 

Senator Younc. The Canadian wheat pool, in effect, is a two-price 
system. Do they not set up a sort of an arbitrary price for domestic 
and foreign sales? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes, they do. It is all arbitrary, and it is all set up 
by the Board. 

The CuarrMan. Does the Canadian Wheat Board operate in any 
of the markets in this country? I mean the futures markets? 

Mr. Meyers. The Board directly? 

The CuarrMaAn. The Board itself does not, does it? 

Mr. Meyers. I do not believe so. 

The CuarrMan. That is, they buy all the wheat, and they sell all 
the wheat? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes. They have the authority over the sale and 
movement of all of the wheat. 

The CHarRMAN. And it is a cash-and-carry business with them? 

Mr. Meyers. Yes, as far as they are concerned. 

We need new uses for present crops that will help consume our 
burdensome surpluses. We need lower cost meat products that will 
enable all consumers to have an abundance of these healthful foods. 
These and many other needs must be met through research and educa- 
tion. 

An attempt should be made to handle the problems of the sub- 
marginal farm producers separately. This is largely a social problem. 
It will not be an easy one to solve because in many cases it will involve 
extreme measures such as moving these people into new fields of 
employment. But eventually something along this line must be 
done to eliminate inefficient producers who are serving as a drag on 
the whole economy of agriculture. 

Price supports must be reasonable and they should be only one 
part of a well-rounded program that has the long-range interest of 
agriculture as its primary goal. Agriculture, labor, industry, and 
business are not independent sectors of our economy. They cannot 
be regarded as existing in watertight compartments. Stabilization 
of general price levels and dollar values together with the maintenance 
of full employment will do more for agriculture than any artificial 
program that tries to avoid the fundamental laws of supply and 
demand. 

In the meanwhile, we first must solve in a sound and orderly way 
the present problem of overproduction and unmanageable surpluses. 
It must be recognized that there is a need for continued Government 
aid to agriculture but it seems evident that a more realistic approach 
giving greater consideration to the competitive forces of supply and 
demand should be worked out. 

Most important consideration must be given to our dependence on 
agriculture to supply food for our increased population in the future. 
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Conditions must provide the incentive necessary for expanding the 
agricultural industry to meet this need. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any questions? 

If not, we will hear from our next witness. 

Thank you, Mr. Meyers. 

Mr. Meyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarRMAN. Our next witness is Mr. J. Perrin Willis, Rusk, Tex 


STATEMENT OF J. PERRIN WILLIS, RUSK, TEX. 


Mr. Wiis. Mr. Chairman and members of this great committee, 
I do not know that anything I may say will help solve our agric ultural 
problem. There being urgent need for a solution, and my eee 
being from a different angle, prompts my desire to submit my idea 
that you may evaluate them. 

Before we solve the problem, we must first know what results are 
needed and, if we do work out a solution, will the result be beneficial or 
harmful for those we want to help? Will the solution be harmful or 
beneficial to other segments of our society? In short, will low price 
support on agricultural products help industry and labor, more than 
high support? Will low prices bring food and fibers to the consumer 
for less money? 

The farmer, the scapegoat of this tug-of-war, is not the one who 
received the most benefits from price supports. He can and will feed 
his family regardless of what you do. Industry, labor and investors 
are those who benefit most by farm support. However, the farmer 
knows he cannot survive unless protected. I am selfish, but honest. 
The reason I want 100 percent support on all farm products is because, 
if the farmer makes money, we all have money and food. When 
farmers fail, we all fail. Let us quit blaming farmers for asking equal 
opportunity with others and see that they get a fair opportunity and 
equal protection for our own protection, as well as his. 

Another point must be settled before we can get anywhere. We are 
always hearing about normal values and normal standards. I expect 
there are many who do not agree with me, when I say there is no such 
thing as a normal standard of anything. Each cycle or generation 
continues to fix and change its own values. Education is responsible 
for more rapid changes than took place when many of us here today 
were boys. 

Our trouble is, we want the prettiest girl we can find for our wife and 
we will turn the world upside down to get her. Then when we find 
she cannot cook like our mother could, we are disappointed. You and 
I want our children to have the very best of everything, when we can 
get it for them. We discover a change of standard and then we are 
disappointed. 

Gentlemen, you cannot buy a Cadillac car on 1 or 2 dollars a day 
wage. If you are not going to rise with the standard you set, you 
would be more happy in some nation which has not reached the edu- 
cational standard which creates desires and demands such as ours. 
We have set the pace; you can eat breakfast in San Francisco and be 
in your office here in Washington at opening time. You cannot go 
back, and you would break this Nation financially if you tried to get 
back on a par with what some call the “good old days.” Jet planes 
and the horse and buggy are far separated. When a dollar was a 
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dollar and with great purchasing power, we had a glimpse of high 
dollar value during the last depression. As I see it, our solution is not 
to be found by going backward, but forward. 

We must not retard progress, but we should balance the economy 
and the living standard for all segments of society. If and when 
possible, we should keep on an even keel. We are always going to 
have some who cannot keep the pace we set. The human element will 
always crop up in every of sine yaon Now we find many living, or 
trying to live, on an income fixed many years ago. Some have invest- 
ments in insurance; some investments in bonds; and os live on 
some form of pension. It is very true those people suffer; but reduced 
farm prices, reduced wages, and increased interest rates will not solve 
the problem; and what will it do to the millions who would lose their 
homes, their cars, and their furniture? 

I need not tell you. Reduced buying power always results in 
increased unemployment. ‘Those are just some of the problems we 
must consider before we attempt to turn on and off our economic 
switch. Lower today and higher tomorrow. We must keep the light 
burning bright and balanced, not dim one day and bright the next. 
We must not retard progress to benefit a few. You can help that few 
through the progress of many, and should. We must forget the old 
standard and adjust ourselves to go along, keeping God in our mind 
and heart, into the new way of life He is so graciously providing for us. 

Another thing, let us quit kidding ourselves and keep in step with 
progress. As I see it, your job as a United States Senator is to watch 
and work toward keeping our ship on an even keel. When one segment 
of our society is in distress, pull it out, keep it balanced, by elevating 
the distressed, not retarding all others by reducing purchasing power 
of our farmers. 

There is another very important factor involved—taxes. You 
cannot collect taxes from ‘‘broke’’ and unemployed people. All 
Americans are interested in the budget and the national debt. A 
great many people seek my help in making out their income-tax 
returns, and I am sure you would be surprised at the number who 
gladly pay, because they make. I’ll say 90 percent of the wage earners 
make no attempt to take advantage of all exemptions. 

You destroy the buying power of the farmers for one-third of all 
manufactured products, and you kill the goose that lays the ae 
egg—the wage earner. [ am sure many people with many ideas appea 
before this great committee—some for price support, some aed 
support, and some wanting a sliding scale. I would not question the 
intelligence of any man. We are supposed to have different ideas and 
opinions. However, | do believe each person should present sound 
reasoning for his opinion and know both agriculture and economics. 

I say you should either put price support on everything or take it 
off everything. I mean all Government subsidies. What is good for 
a few should be good for all. Anything not good for all should not be 
put upon a few. Why do I make that statement? Simply because 
it must be taken for granted many farmers who are not interested in 
or know how to grow some of the supported crops must do so, that 
they may be able to borrow mone y to plant crops they specialize in. 
Such a practice can have but one result—surplus. Whereas, if we 
had all crops covered there would be a greater diversity in crops and 
an automatic reduction of all surpluses. 
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[ cannot go along with the sliding scale, 75 percent to 90 percent. 
Price support is not a donation or charity to ‘the farmer. It is purely 
a hardboiled business proposition. When supports slide to 75 percent, 
that will be the highest price the farmer will get for his products; if 
you use the sliding seale, just forget about the 90 percent. Then what 
do we have? You automatically reduce buying power by 15 percent 
and increase unemployment an equal percentage or more. At the 
same time you increase the purchasing power of the dollar, making it 
that much harder to get, which results in lower wages for wage earners, 
less profit for business and less income for our Government through 
taxes. 

If | understand correctly, steps are not being taken to set up relief 
programs where necessary. There will be no question about the 
necessity, if the administration’s farm program goes through as recom- 
mended by Secretary Benson. [ would ask you ge ntlemen to considet 
this proposition: Make it 100 percent price support on all farm prod- 
ucts. If you will I am sure your training in economics will prove to 
you that there will be no need for charity or relief programs. 

I expect some of you to ask me about the stand made by the 
Southwestern Cattlemen’s Association. I can answer that. [ was 
raised in the West. I have seen cattle owned by members of that 
great organization stampeded through homesteaders fences, destroying 
homesteaders crops. I have seen homesteaders homes burned. In 
fact, just last August while | was taking a short course on livestock 
and marketing at the University of Houston, one of their members 
addressed our class. He made it very clear that they wanted prices 
to fall, and he said, ‘‘We want no price support, because under the 
present conditions we can separate the men from the boys,’’ meaning 
they can run the little fellow out, just as was tried in the early days of 
homesteading. 

The CuarrMan. I did not know they had any little fellows in Texas. 

Mr. Wiuuts. There are a lot of them. 

The CHarrMan. You are the first man to admit it. 

Mr. Wits. Senator, here is the thing about it. You always think 
of west Texas as the cattle country. We have more cattle in east 
Texas than they have in any part of Texas, any other part. 

Such philosophy may be good for a few, but it certainly is not good 
for America. I have also heard it said, “Cut support. If a farmer 
cannot make it, he ought to leave the farm.’”’ ‘That is not economically 
sound reasoning. ‘The men who made America were self-supporting, 
self-employed, independent and individual. They possessed the desire 
to own and be self-supporting and progressive. They are not the 
giants of industry and commerce, but are the people who make the 
giants. About one-third of our farmers come in that group. You 
drive them to the city, compel them to compete with an already sur- 
plus of labor, and that self-sustaining man becomes a dependent man 
and you have taken a step toward unbalancing our national economy. 

In the last few days we have been hearing about surpluses. Since 
when did it become foolish to accumulate? Solomon did it, and 
every thrifty government and housewife has done it since Solomon. 
If the present drought continues for 2 more years in the Southwest, the 
surpluses now on hand will not feed all those affected by the drought. 
Of course, only a few practice thrift. But when we were boys, our 
mothers always had 1 or 2 years’ supply of mighty good eats stored 
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away. That always came in handy. We who know a little about 
agriculture know that out of 5 years the average farmer will get 2 
good crops, 2 fair or medium, and 1 complete failure. 

Again most of this surplus is uncalled for. Take butter, for example, 
the United States Department of Health requires 3.25 percent butter 
fat. The State of Texas Health Department has the same standard. 
If you gentlemen will pass a pure food act requiring 4 percent butter 
fat and the States follow, you will have no surplus butter fats or 
surplus butter. Again, whole milk is seldom used in ice cream. We 
have been negligent in many of these problems and are responsible 
for creating surpluses. 

I want to get off here just a second. If the Senator would call on 
Attorney General Brownell or ask him to give him the numbers of 
bushe ls of wheat the men i Texas are being prosecuted for today 
and have been and are bade -taking our wheat and mixing that cheap 
wheat with it, bringing the standards of our wheat down so that they 
will pass the pure food law, instead of letting it come out like it should 
or letting milk come out like it should so you can get a bottle of milk 
with some cream on it. That is 

The Cuarrman. The Attorney General has a full-time assistant 
working on that problem. 

Mr. Wits. He has, and I am satisfied that if that practice had 
not been permitted, you would not have had 50 percent of the surplus 
wheat you have on hand today. 

The Cuarrman. It certainly would have eliminated a good deal of it. 

Mr. Wits. Thinking of milk, we think of dairies. Here is one 
example of the sliding scale support program. Support price of butter- 
fat dropped, yet the price of dairy feed remains the same. This one 
is an ill-advised move by the Secretary of Agriculture and will cost 
our dairy farmers millions of dollars. We must remember one fact, 
namely, the middleman is going to get his profit regardless of what 
effect it will have on the produce er and consumer. 

Business is highly organized and now both consumer and producer 
are at their mercy. Price supports should tie support of the product 
to the related items. The dairy industry in my county, Cherokee 
County, Tex., has a gross of nearly $1% million. This business was 
hurt by the drought and again by Mr. Benson’s ruling. 

nr ‘ + . , 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say that the legal department 
ruled that Mr. Benson had to fix that support at 75 percent. 

Mr. Wiiuts. Well, I think that is right. But I am bringing it up 
here. 

The Cuatrman. I have presently, in the Congress, a bill which 
was introduced by Senator Anderson and Senator Ives and myself 
which would give the Secretary authority to raise that support, vary- 
ing it from 75 to 90, and not have to fix it exactly at 75. 

Mr. Writs. Do you not think that we would get along better if 
we had related items tied together? 

The Cuarrman. Well, I might say that this bill requires him to 
consider the support prices of feed grains in fixing the support level 
for milk. 

Mr. Wiuuts. That is what it should be. 

Our broiler chicken industry, bringing in more than $2 million 
annually, has been badly damaged during the past few months with 
high-priced feed and low-priced broilers. This will always be the 
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result of partial support. At the same time the consumers have 
realized no noticeable benefit regardless of low prices to producers. 
Another thing I want to say here is that in 1951 we had an average 
price of about 2 cents a pound for our tomatoes, the best crop of 
tomatoes that we ever raised in Cherokee County, and in east Texas 
that is one of the main tomato districts in the State. You paid from 
23 to 25 cents a pound for that tomato. Last year we got 12 cents a 
pound. You paid from 25 to 28 cents. That is what I wanted to 
bring in there. 

However, business in our county has already felt the loss. Price 
support on milk and butterfat, and the price support on beef, pork 
and poultry should be on a par with price support on feed. They 
must balance. Take price support off all feeds, leave it off all 
dependents upon feed, for if feed is supported then dependents should 
be supported. It is for you to determine whether or not we can afford 
to risk low, or no, price support. 

With price support there must always be control. There should 
be. Recently you had an opportunity to see what the cotton and 
wheat farmers thought of controls. I am going to make a statement 
which may shock some of those who think farmers are looking for 
something for nothing. I know farmers. I am a member of the 
Texas Association of Radio Farm Directors. Until recently, I talked 
to more farmers daily than the average person would talk to in a 
lifetime. 

I am not speaking of controlled group thinking, but I will say 
that no organization represents the will of the farmer or speaks for 
the farmer. However, some do represent and speak for certain 
groups of farmers. Here is the thing I came here to tell you and all 
consumers. Farmers, dirt farmers, are not interested in price support 
as such. They want and vote for controls. 

Every farmer knows if only an average or reasonable supply of 
his products were produced, he would never need price support. I 
have never found a farmer who would not rather plant, cultivate, 
and harvest a small acreage when it produced for him a greater income 
than could be expected with larger acreage or overproduction. Of 
course, as long as practically every other industry is subsidized or 
controlled in one form or another, the farmer wants the same favor. 
But if you will take of all supports, controls and subsidies of every 
kind whatsoever granted others, then the farmer is ready to step 
into that new world of affairs and take chances on his getting a fair 
share. 

I often ask myself the question, ‘‘Are we thinking? Have national 
and international problems so befuddled our minds that we no longer 
are capable of thinking and developing a plan that will solve our 
agricultural problems?’’ You know you cannot live without food. 
Yet when you sit at the table, how often do you think of what it 
took to provide that food and of its importance to you and the world. 
I realize I have a one-track mind on agriculture and economics; and, 
when I read reckless statements made by men in high positions in 
connection with our farm problems, I know they did not analyze 
their statement before making it, and it isn’t any wonder agriculture 
is the goat. 

You cannot survive without food and fibers produced on the farms 
of America. Have you ever thought seriously about that food? If 
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you owned all the gold in Fort Knox, you could not eat it and you 
would gladly trade it for just a little food, you would trade that and 
everything you have for food. Without food we could have no 
Army and Navy. Without food you could not produce the atom or 
hydrogen bomb. From an economic standpoint price support is just 
as justifiable and necessary as paying our soldiers in our Army or 
spending money to produce weapons of war. Soldiers and weapons 
would be worthless without food. 

Times have changed; we no longer operate under a free enterprise. 
There is no such thing. Scout each nook and corner and you will 
find controls, either by Government or organizations, in every industry 
and vocation in this Nation. Yet we have the most important 
industry on earth running wild, using it as a political bootball. It 
was once said “No nation can survive half free and half slave.’’ 
That is just as true today as when it was made. I say that no nation 
can survive when all except one are protected or controlled. 

There will always be objections to controls. Some men even go fat 
enough to think you should not prohibit drunk driving and saloons 
should be on every corner. With every walk of life controls are 
necessary, if we progress and grow. At one time there were no police- 
men or traffic laws in Washington. It would sound foolish were I to 


} qc’ ] 


ask you to fire all the policemen and let cars run wild. Controls 
are our way of protecting our economy and personal satety 

If we are going to have controls, how should they be made to 
operate? We have had some very sad experiences with our present 
control operations. I think this was due to the fact that they do not 
produce the desired results. 1 think in the House they are changing 
their ideas. In 1949 and 1950 they were against it but the same men 
are now for it. 

We use acreage and such a plan is almost unworkable and is highly 
inequitable. When cotton and wheat controls became effective what 
was our object? Why, to produce a given number of bales or bushels. 
The same with other items. That we should do if we are going to 
set up a fair and equitable program, would be to allot bales, or pounds. 
Here is an example: Smith and Jones are farmers living in the same 
neighborhood. Smith has no family; just he and his wife. He has 
more money to spend for soil conservation than Jones, who has a large 
family; and because he is compelled to feed that family, he does not 
have the money to spend for soil conservation. You give an allotment 
of 5 acres per farm. Smith produces a bale per acre; he makes 5 bales. 
Jones, because he has mined his soil, only gets one-half a bale per 
acre or 2% bales. 

You will agree it will take more to feed the Jones family than the 
Smith family, so let us make it balance. Smith gets 5 bales; Jones 
gets 5 bales. Jones will plant 10 acres to make his and Smith will 
plant 5 acres. 

When we look around we can find a formula for any project. Some- 
times we turn to history to find one. In this case if you will use the 
income-tax scale, you will have a perfect guide, a rule fair and 
equitable. The man who has been planting a thousand acres of 
cotton can and should take a greater percentage reduction than the 
small planter. Cut the thousand-acre man 50 percent and he still 
has 500 acres, but the cut in the 5-acre man to 50 percent means he 
would have only 2% acres. 
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Another mistake we make is taking in new acreage, cutting the 
farmers who produce cotton each year. Those should not be eligible 
to vote or participate in the program. I know of many cases where 
acreage was taken away from a farmer who planted every year and 
given to a farm where no cotton had been planted for years. We can 
do away with much of this inequitable practice by putting controls on 
all crops. Diversity where there is equality in protection will solve 
surplus for many of our farm problems. 

In the allotted time given me and the others who appear before you, 
I am sure you realize we can only hit a few high spots. I hope I have 
said something from which you can get an idea which can be developed 
into a plan most beneficial for all. I thank you and I will say I am 
at your service at any time. 

The CuairmMan. We thank you, Mr. Willis. We are very glad to 
have some individuals testify before this committee. Most of the 
witnesses have been representatives of organizations. 

Mr. Wiuuts. | might say that | know the man from Georgia was 
telling the truth; but I know something about the operation of those 
organizations. I have been tied up with them one way or another. 
But I would not represent them before a committee. I am represent- 
ing the farmers of my territory. And | am bringing you what farmers 
60, 70, and 80 years old have told me, which is “Take it all off or put 
it on all of it.” 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

The Committee will have to recess very soon because of the Senate 
session. But we have a witness with a very short statement. Mr. 
EK. H. Winegarner, Urbana, IIl. 

Mr. WrneGarner. I would like to thank you, Senator, and the 
committee for giving time to us. 

The CuHarrMan. It is unfortunate that today we had a carryover 
witness from a previous hearing. It is the first time that has hap- 
pened in all the hearings we have had in the last 4 weeks, and it 
took up more time than we had expected. 

Mr. WrneGarnNer. I am an unaffiliated dirt farmer. It appears 
that none of the rest have been. 


STATEMENT OF E. H. WINEGARNER, URBANA, ILL. 


Mr. WineGarner. Of the three primary economic groups in the 
United States—agriculture, industry and labor—agriculture is the 
only one which has been asked to operate below parity. Consumer 
buying i is definitely down due to lack of confidence in our economic 
future. 

A constructive and fair farm program will do much to remedy this 
situation. If farmers believe in the new program they will buy new 
machinery, fertilizers, and home appliances thus helping the unemploy- 
ment situation in those fields. 

This next statement here, I think, is evident. 

Farmers are willing to take a cut in prices, but they expect a corres- 
ponding cut in taxes, and other expenses. 

A new parity supported at a definite figure which would avoid 
failures, foreclosures, and operating losses would probably be sup- 
ported by 75 percent of our farmers. Increasing evidence indicates 
that most farmers consider flexible supports no support in fact. 
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It seems we are going to get the cut in taxes and perhaps in other 
expenses too. 

Conservation of our natural resources is one of our most construc- 
tive Government projects. It will probably pay for itself with in- 
terest in increased vields, and increased taxes collected Dust- 
storms in the Southwest, erosion in most States, expecially in the 
south central area, and flood control needs in many areas indicate 
that more money rather than less should be made available for soil 
conservation. 

That percentage is only my own figures. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment has been working on modernized parity already. And, as I 
have the figures, the new modernized parity autematically cuts 10 to 
11 percent out of the cld one. New, I got that from a news item 

The new parity formula attempts to bring all farm commodities 
into balance, proper relationship, te one another 

The new parity formula does reduce the parity price for wheat and 
corn and peanuts. 

The new parity formula increases the parity price for livestock, milk, 
hogs, chickens, wool. And the total amount remains the same, 100 
percent. But the parity formula a undertakes te put one farm 
commodity in the proper relationship to the others 

And, new, of course, the wheatgrewer is permitted to use the old 
parity formula based on cost which prevailed from 1909 to 1914. 
And the effect is to give him about a 35-cents-a-bushel premium over 
what the new parity formula would allow. 

The CuarrRMaNn. And it throws them out of Jine? 

Mr. WineGarner. That is the thing in which I have felt that 
parity was not a modernized ee and perhaps was out of bal 
ance. My one contention would be that it vis prepared probably 
by an agricultural economist without considering the farmers them- 
selves. I think farmers probably would not have claimed as much. 

The Cuarrman. The new parity formula puts greater cnainnils on 
the production of livestock, milk, poultry, and those things where the 
production is made to a greater degree by hand labo 

Mr. WineGarner. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. It dees reduce the parity price of those commodi- 
ties where machines have entered into their pene ion 

Mr. WineGarner. I think that is as it should be. And I believe 
the majority of farmers will agree with that. 

The Cuarrman. But there is no perfect formula for determining 
parity. The new parity formula is not perfect and the old one cer- 
tainly is not. 

Mr. Winecarnur. Increasing evidence indicates that most farmers 
consider flexible supports no supports in effect. Supported 90 or 100 
percent of a reduced parity might meet the situation. Ninety per- 
cent of a 90-percent parity would result in an 80-percent parity which 
apparently would be correct. 

Professor Norton at the University of Illinois had a statement here, 
and I think perhaps he has appeared before your committee. He indi- 
cated in his statement a few days ago that our corn surplus is no 
worry, that one season similar to the one we had in 1947 would result 
in an actual shortage, perhaps. 

Our farmers receive approximately 48 cents on the consumer’s dol- 
lar. In Denmark, where cooperatives are well developed, the Danish 
farmer gets approximately 70 cents of the consumer’s dollar. 
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Money should be made available for loans to cooperatives so that 
the excessive spread in producer and consumer prices could be de- 
creased to benefit both producer and consumer. Almost 100 percent 
of Government loans to farmers are repaid witb interest. This can- 
not be said of loans to non-Americans. 

Increased emphasis on agricultural research could help to establish 
an agricultural balance by finding new crops to replace surplus pro- 
ducing crops now in production, new uses for surplus commodities, 
and so forth. 

The cost in this field would be relatively small in comparison with 
the loss due to purchase of perishable commodities. 

The CuarrMan. I would find it very difficult to disagree with what 
you have said, Mr. Winegarner. Thank you very much. I have ad- 
vocated cooperatives all of my life. I believe that they stand between 
the farmer and Government regimentation—and I think that if we use 
cooperatives to the fullest extent we would not be worrying so much 
about whether the support level is going to be 75, 80, 85, or 90 percent. 

Mr. WineGarner. There has been considerable controversy as to 
= conflict between farmers and laborers. There is no conflict be- 

‘ause the farmer depends upon the laborer for his market primarily, 
so we want the laborer to be prosperous also. 

The CuarrMan. We will recess at this time until 1:30 this after- 
noon, when Mr. Harris will speak for the United Electrical Workers. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CuarrMan. All right, Mr. Harris, we are sorry for the delay in 
the hearing, and we will hear you at this time. 

The next witness will be Mr. Don W. Harris, general vice president, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, who is 
appearing in place of Mr. Albert Fitzgerald, I understand. 

Mr. H ARRIS. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. You have a statement there. We would be glad 
for you to proceed with it, or you can have the statement put into the 
record and then brief it for us. That would be all right. 


STATEMENT OF DON W. HARRIS, GENERAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Mr. Harris. I appreciate very much your coming back here, 
Senator Aiken. I know you must have done it at some sacrifice, but 
I come from Des Moines, Iowa, and I have to leave tonight; and I 
apprec iate very much your allowing me to appear here this afternoon. 

The CHArRMAN. We heard the witnesses early this morning because 
of long distances, but I got the idea that you came from New York. 

Mr. Harris. Mr. Fitzgerald does, but I come from Des Moines. 

The Cuarrman. All right, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Harris. I would like to insert this statement in the record, 
but I would like to take just a few minutes to summarize our position. 

The Carman. Very well. Without objection, the complete 
statement will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you, sir. 
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(The above-mentioned document is as follows: 


STATEMENT FILED By Don W. Harris, GENERAL Vice PRESIDENT, UNITED 
ELECTRICAL, RApIO, AND MACHINE WoRKERS OF AMERICA, Des MOINES 
Iowa 


’ 


The United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America (UE), repre- 
sents over 300,000 workers in the United States and Canada UE has collective 
bargaining agreements covering thousands of its members employed in leading 
farm implement companies such as International Harvester, John Deere, Allis 
Chalmers, Oliver Corp., Minneapolis Moline, and in many other smaller fart 
machinery companies. In addition, UE s collective bargaining agree s 
with the largest electrical manufacturing companies such as General Electrie and 
Westinghouse, and with scores of smaller employers which sell many of their 
products to farmers. 

The welfare of workers in our industry is directly dependent on farm prosperity 
because farmers are important customers, not only for the tractors and farm 
implements made by UE members, but for the home freezers, electrical appliances, 
and other products as well. 

In addition, a substantial number of farmers are members of our union, becaus¢ 
they must work in the factories to supplement their income 





We are testifying today in support of a program that will, if adopted, bring 
prosperity to the farmers. We know that what is good for the working farmers 
of America is also good for American workers It also follows that what is good 


for American workers is beneficial to farmers 

Past experience has shown that a farm depression has an impact far beyond the 
industries dependent on farm purchases. Falling purchasing power of farmers 
sets off a chain reaction spreading throughout the economy, and affecting every 
industry. In the words of a former Secretary of Agriculture, ‘‘Depressions are 
farm-led and farm-fed.”’ 

This interdependence of well-being of farmers and workers was sharply brought 
home to us within the past vear. When the drastic reduction in farm income cur- 
tailed farm buying and resulted in the layoffs of 47,000 workers in the farm-equip- 
ment industry, or almost 1 our of every 3 workers, we warned at the time that 
unless the administration took measures to restore prosperity to farmers and to 
farm-equipment workers, the effects of this depression would spread throughout 


the economy. However, no effective steps were taken, and as the gap between 
the people’s purchasing power and production grew greater, it has resulted in 
rapidly increasing unemployment, affecting industry after industry In electrical 
machinery 112,000, or over 12 percent of the total employed, have been laid off.! 
Overall unemployment has risen rapidly, totaling approximate $.500.000 in 


February 1954, in totally unemployed, temporarily laid off, and involuntarily 
working less than 14 hours a week 

We view with alarm both the actions and the lack of action of the administration 
in dealing with the severe economic problems facing the people of the country. 
In the nonagricultural section of our economy, the administration has adopted a 
‘trickle down” policy which would increase the wealth of the ur st corporations 





and the coupon clippers on the expectation that some of this might find its way 
into the pockets of working people Che administration’s tax bil! affords billior 

of dollars of relief to the wealthy few, but refuses to int AX EX¢ tic for 
the vast majority of working people. No public-works program 1s conte plated, 


and minimum wage increases are denied 






With respect to farmers the administration has undertaken a progra o lower 
parity supports in violation of its campaign promises. In our opinion this pro- 
gram will result in further sharp drops it nincome. Proposed revisions of the 
parity formula alone would drop the price of a bushel of wheat by 31 cents, of a 
bushel of corn by 17 cents, of a pound of peanuts by 2.4 cent Shifting from 
90 percent of parity to 75 percent of parity would result in additional drops of 
32 cents per bushel of wheat, 24 cents per bushel of corn, and 1.6 cents per ] ound 
of peanuts.2, Nor would these drops in parity be translated into lower consumer 


prices. Previous sharp drops in farm prices merely diverted farm income into 
additional profits for the food monopolies, without any benefit to the consumer, 
as we shall show later on 
Together this economic program adds up to disaster for the people of this coun- 
trv, whether workers or farmers. The failure to increase purchasing power of the 
1 From U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Payrolls figures 


? Computed from Department of Agriculture table on p. 178 of the Hearings Before the J t Committee 
on the Economic Report, Congress of the United States, 83d Cong., 2d sess., February 1954 
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people will keep demand for food products low. The fall in farm income will 
close the chain by resulting in unemployment in factories dependent on farm pur- 
chases to keep going 

The cost of price-support programs has been slight, amounting to only 35 cents 
per person each year for the past 20 vears.’ Big-business propaganda to the con- 
trary 1s untrue and has as its purpose to turn the city worker against the farmer 
and divert attention from the food trusts which have been pushing farm prices 
down and retail foods up. 

At the same time these professed safeguarders of the public purse conveniently 
fail to point out that Government subsidies this year alone to business will equal 
the realized loss in price supports for the past 20 years. No mention is made of the 
$18 billion ‘“‘big business” runaway program which was sparked through Govern- 
ment tax concessions. The millions of dollars paid to steamship lines and airlines 
in subsidies, the programs giving away the people’s offshore oil, public land, and 
public power, are conveniently overlooked. Yet the small subsidies to farmers 
benefited a farm population totaling over 23 million people, whereas the subsidies 
to big business enriched a handful of corporations and their wealthy investors. 
Program for 100 percent parity supports on all farm products 

As a first step in overcoming the farm depression which has dropped purchasing 
power of farm incomes 35 percent between 1948 and 1953, and 13 percent in the 
last year alone,‘ we emphatically endorse farm supports under all farm products 
at 100 percent of parity. 

In this program, prices should be allowed to seek their own levels in the market 
while farmers are fully compensated directly for the differences between market 
prices and full parity prices, if the market price is lower 

The administration’s program for farmers proposes just such a program for 
wool. We can see no logical reason for not having this same program applied 
to farm products. Coupled with other effective action against the food trusts, 
it will make possible lower prices for food, and therefore increase food consumption. 

We note that even though price supports in their present form have helped 
middle and small farmers, the greatest beneficiaries have been the factory farms. 
In 1953, for example, in California, the largest cotton loan under price supports 
was nearly $144 million while the average, including the largest loan in that 
average, was only $1,731. In North Dakota, the largest wheat loan was $127,281 
while the average was only $2,890.5 We therefore endorse the program of the 
National Farmers Union to eliminate supports for a single industrial agricultural 
unit in an amount larger than the production of a family farm. We expect no 
opposition from the largest farmers on this point of our program since they are 
in any case opposed to supports. 

We will support any immediate action to protect the family farmers against the 
drastic drop in cattle, dairy, and other farm commodity prices. 

On this point our program can be summed up by stating that we seek for family 
farmers protection equivalent to the minimum wage for factory workers 
Living standards of working people must be expanded to absorb farm production 

In the last analysis, the maintenance of farm income depends on constantly 
rising living standards of workers, who represent the mass market for the products 
of farmers 

Big business propagandists operating among farmers have tried to picture 
workers as rolling in wealth, with fantastically high wages. The actual facts are 
that the cold and Korean war has meant enormous profits for big business and 
high prices and oppressive taxation and falling real wages for workers, reducing 
their already inadequate living standards. The current recession which has 
arisen from the growing gap between the corporations’ wealth and the people’s 
purchasing power, is reducing the people’s living standards still further through 
unemployment and part-time work, and through the intensification of industry’s 
cost-cutting drive for wage cuts and speedup 

After almost 944 vears of cold and Korean war, the average factory worker, sup- 
porting a family of four, had a weekly purchasing power in July 1953, of 343.47 a 
week, as compared to $44.06 a week in 1944 (in 1944 dollars By February 1954, 
after a few short months of recession his purchasing power had dropped to $43.05 
a week.® 

3 Senator Humphrey Newsletter, March 29, 1954 
‘ Department of Commerce figures on farm proprietors’ income divided by the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture Index on prices paid 
Address of Secretary of Agriculture Benson before National Farmers Union, March 17, 1954 
* From Net Spendable Weekly Earnings series for a family of four of the BLS. 
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Along with the fall in real wages. per capita cor sumption of food the United 


States in 1953 was down 4 percent below the 1946 level, according to Departme: 
of Agriculture figures The average cor sumption per capita of meat 












f is dropping 
from 152 pounds in 1946 to an estimated 144 pounds in 1954 Fresh fruit cor 
sumed is going down from 134 pounds per person in 1946 to an esti: 1 109 
pounds in 1954 Fluid milk and cream are decreasing from 389 pounds in 194¢ 
to an estimated 352 pounds in 1954 These averages conceal the unequal effects 
of the declines in consumption on different income groups, especial] ; DOs 


hardships on the low-income families 
The average manufacturing worker makes $11.12 a week less than the amo 
: 


necessary to purchase the budget requirements the ted States Bureau of Lab 

Statistics (BLS) states is necessary for a minimum adequate standard of living 
for a citv worker’s family of four Yet this budget allows for food consumptio 
which is below the actual per capita food consumption during the depressio 


the 1930’s. 


BLS city workers’ food budget 1 is United State per pita cor moptior 
RI 4 1 
\ 

Meat, poultry, fish pounds 9 

Eggs num ber Qh 206 

Fluid milk and cream pounds 

Fresh vegetables do 12 20 ‘ 
Sugar. de 45 17 


With respect to housing, clothing, medical care, and other goods and services 
consumed by workers, this budget is similarly extremely conservative. It would 
cost the average 4-person city family $81.83 a week in February 1954 to live at 
the level of this BLS budget,’ which we must emphasize once again provides for 
per capita food consumption below depression levels, Yet in February 1954 the 
average manufacturing wage was only $70.71. 

Department of Agriculture study shows graphically that the lower the income 
of the family the lower the consumption of the nourishing milk, meat, fresh fruit, 
and vegetables which dietitians these days say is so necessary for healthful living 
The average family with an income of under $2,000 a year consumed only 13.79 
quarts of milk a week; the family with an income of over $5,000 a year consumed 
18.23 quarts a week. For meat, the lower income family consumed 6.94 pounds 
a week; the upper income family 9.42 pounds. As the following table shows, this 
was also the case for fresh fruit, fresh vegetables, and milk: 





Food consumption and family income—Quantities of major foods consumed at home 
in a week per household of 3.5 persons, by income (urban families in the spring of 
1948) 8 


Meat, poultry, 





oo ; N . 3} , Pe ( ed 
Income (1947 after tax, in dol- giedee fish Fresh Fr fruits, ; 
P iva- i a coal vege nana gg 
lars) lent fruit table vere 
| Total Meat _ 
Quarts Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Pou Doze 
Under $2,000 . 4 13. 79 9. 39 6. 94 10. 00 9. 07 f 1.73 
$2,000 to $2,999 15. 71 10. 37 7.92 12. 22 9. 49 7 1. 90 
$3,000 to $3,999 17. 25 11. 65 9. 00 12. 93 10. 33 8.73 2. 04 
$4,000 to $4,999 ; 17. 31 12. 12 9. 02 14. 20 11. 68 9. 24 2. 20 
$5,000 and over - - - _— 18. 23 12. 61 9. 42 16. 79 12. 02 8. 16 2. 08 


Increasing the real income of families would result in sharp rises in the demand 
for the types of food which would augment considerably the income of farmers. 
If the incomes of families were raised just one income bracket so that the $2,000 to 
$3,000 income group had incomes of $3,000 to $4,000, the $3,000 to $4,000 income 








7 BLS City Workers’ Budget for a Family of Four at current prices 
’ From Department of Agriculture table on p. 593 of the Hearings Before the Joint Con 
Economic Report. 


ec on the 
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s had incomes of $4,000 to $5,000, and so on down the line, substantial 
ases in consumption would result. Dairy consumption would increase 5.4 
percent and would absorb accumulating milk inventories. Meats, poultry, and 
fish consumption would go up 5.1 percent; tomatoes and citrus fruits up 9.7 per- 
ggs up 4.1 percent; other vegetables and fruits up 8.0 percent.°® 

Che way to overcoming farm surpluses is clearly pointed. It is not by reduction 
of production while diets are inadequate. It is not by giving special privilege to 
the wealthy. The way lies in increasing the purchasing power of the American 
working people through encouraging strong unions so that they will be able to 
bargain effectively, by increasing minimum wages, and removing taxes on workers’ 
incomes. 

There is no doubt that farmers cannot be prosperous until the American working 
people can win for themselves an American standard of living which can absorb 
farm production. 

Effective steps must also be taken to use farm surpluses to provide food for 
the needy unemployed and those dependent on public assistance or Government 
old-age insurance. 

Approximately 15 million persons in the United States live on payments from 
public assistance or Government insurance. The average old-age benefit paid to a 
retired worker amounted to only $51 a month in November 1953.!° Two-thirds of 
these families have no other source of income, according to the Social Security 
Administration. 

Payments made on unemployment insurance are inadequate. The weekly 
payments averaged $24.31 in November 1953." Out of these meager sums, the 
unemployed worker is supposed to feed, clothe, and lodge himself and his family. 

If every person on public assistance or Government insurance programs was 
allowed a supplemental food stamp amounting on the average to $1 a day, such a 
program would make possible the distribution of $5.4 billion worth of ‘‘surplus’”’ 
food annually. Such a program could not only move “surpluses’’ but also do much 
to prevent “‘surpluses.”’ It would help to relieve the worries and suffering of the 


aged, disabled, and dependents, whose plight has so long been neglected. Instead 
, i 


of piling up surplus foods in storage or burying eggs in caves, this program would 
bring the food to the people who need it most and would afford the farmers who 
produce the food as well as the people who consume it a larger measure of security. 

The present law does permit the Federal Government to distribute a limited 
amount of “surplus” foods. However, the State governments must take the 
initiative in requesting distribution, and are responsible for the organization and 
handling of the distribution. 

This has been a major roadblock, because some States, under the influence of 
the food processing and distributing monopolies, have refused to act as the serious- 
ness of the situation requires. Moreover, in many States the law makes ‘‘employa- 
bility’”’ a bar to receipt of public aid. 

Where a campaign of pressure has been mounted, as in the UE Quad Cities farm 
equipment area of Illinois and Iowa, the local and State authorities have had to 
bring in and distribute federally owned ‘“‘surplus”’ foods. 

Besides State inaction, the present law is wholly inadequate because the amount 
of food actually available for distribution is extremely limited. Rigid and insuf- 
ficient limits are also put on the amount of food rations to any one person. 

The Agricultural Acts of 1938 and 1949 permit the Department of Agriculture to 
distribute “‘surplus” foods under programs for school lunches, for nonprofit welfare 
institutions, and for public assistance (which includes the unemployed). Although 
section 32 of the act of 1938 apparently makes all ‘‘surplus’”’ foods available for 
distribution, the actual amount is seriously limited by the funds available for proc- 
essing and packaging the food into usable form and for handling and transporting 
it to points of distribution. Some counties have refused to distribute ‘“‘surplus”’ 
food because regulations were too complicated and expensive because of 


gro 


incre 






cent: ¢ 





transportation and repackaging. 

For example, for the year June 1954 to June 1955, only $421 million is available 
Of this, $235 million is anticipated as normal expenditures for school lunches, 
institutions, and public assistance. Thus, only $186 million is available for 
emergency depression distribution 

With the present sharp increase in unemployment, and increasing needs among 


partially emploved families and older people under social security, the demands for 





From Michigan State study described on pp. 595-596 of the Hearings Before the Joint Committee on the 
Econ Report 
Social Security Bulletin, February 1954, p. 3. 


Same as reference 10. 
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‘surplus’”’ food have been rising rapidly. If the developing depress ontinues 
for any length of time, the available funds will soon be exhausted 

Congress needs to pass new legislation setting up a Federal program of distri- 
bution, removing the requirement for State initiative, and removing the limitations 
on the amount of foods available. 
Program for increasing the purchasing power of the people 

We therefore urge this Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to support 
following program to increase the purchasing power of wage and salary earners as 
indispensable to increasing the well-being of 





Eneourage collective bargaining increase in wages by repeal of Taft-Hartley 
and the reenactment of the Wagner and Norris-LaGuardia Acts Opposition to 
bills such as the Butler bill which would set up Government el 1, company 


unLONS. 
A $1.25 minimum wage to cover all workers 
Among other bills UE supports the Murray-Metcalf bill (S. 2914; H. R. 7862 


to raise the minimum wage to $1.25 and shor tl orkweek f oO’ 
purposes to an eventual 35 hours 
Complete rewriting of the Federal tax laws to base tax 


o pay, with no taxes on incomes below a health and 


excise taxes on the products workers and farmers purchast 


As a step in that direction UE supports the George bill (S SR! o iner 
personal and dependents’ tax exemptions to $800 per person in 1954 and $1,000 
in 1955 

\ Federal program to expand consumption of farm products domestically by 
issuing food stamps to persons on old age and other public assistance programs and 
to workers on unemployment insurance, and by extending the school-lunch 


program. 

Among other bills introduced into Congress as steps in that direction, Ul 
supports the Aiken-Metealf bill (S. 2550; H. R. 6908) which provides for the sal 
of foods to needy families at a considerable discount from the market prie« 

Improved unemployment insurance in benefits and duration; sharp increases 
in old age benefits. 


THE SQUEEZE AGAINST FARMERS AND WORKERS 


Farmers have been squeezed by falling prices for farm products and either 
rising or stable prices for the products they buy Yet, while farmers’ prices have 
skidded downward, workers are still paying sky-high prices for food and clothing 
{nd working people receive as wages only a small fraction of the value of the 
factory products sold at fantastically high prices to farmers he middk 
stand the food, equipment and railroad trusts, exploiting both farmers and workers 
and reaping enormously high profits as a result. 

The pinch felt by farmers is graphically illustrated by Department of Agri- 
culture figures comparing prices received and paid by farmers 3 years ago, wher 
farm prices began to decline in February 1951, and today: 


1¢ 
| 
A 


As compared to 3 years ago ™ 





Farme rs receive Fa “mers pay 
18 percent less for all products 2 percent more for all produet 
26 percent Jess for cotton 9 percent more for fertilizer 
6 percent less for feed grain 1 | percent more for farm machinery 
7 percent less for food grain 3 percent less for feed 
26 percent less for meat animals 10 percent more for motor vehicl 
6 percent less for dairy products 13 percent more for farm supplies 


Farm price reductions not passed on to consume 


The reduction in farm prices has not been passed onto the consumer. The 18- 
percent drop in farm prices as con pared to 3 years ago has been accompanied by 
an increase in the prices paid by consumers for food of 0.6 percent 

The share of the consumers’ food dollar going to the farmers is the lowest in 
years; the share taken by middlemen, railroads, processors, is at its highest in 
years. In 1946 farmers received 52 cents of the consumer food dollar; in Oetober 
1953, 45 cents went to the farmers." 


2 February 1951 and February 1954 prices were compared 
iVailable: for farm supplies, fertilizer, and machinery, Decer 
for motor vehicles, January 1951 and January 1954 

18 Food prices from the BLS Consumers’ Price hl 

4 Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
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While farmers’ income and prices paid to farmers have been falling, food 
profiteering continues on an unprecedented scale. According to the Monthly 
Letter of the National City Bank of New York (April 1954), the profits after 
taxes of 16 meatpacking companies increased 97 percent between 1953 and 19: 54; 
21 baking companies increased their profits 3 percent; 14 dairy products com- 
panies, up 11 percent; 28 chain food stores, up 29 percent. These are profits 
after taxes, and therefore do not reflect fully the extortionate profiteering at the 
expense of farmers and consumers, because of excess-profits-tax payments and 
extra heavy loading of expenses in 1953 to avoid excess-profits taxes due to expire 
at the end of 1953. Profits before taxes of some of the largest food monopolies 
should be pointed up: 


Swift Armour National Borden 
Dairy 
——— - _ - es 
BOOP isin alates ak mealies hit - $43, 723,157 | $13, 720,863 | $71, 148, 585 $34, 958, 569 
1963... cabemeniin 69, 959,205 | 21,441,915 81, 362, 169 42, 366, 741 
Percent increase... a 5 +60 +56 | +14 +21 


Manufacturers hold up farmers 


Since many of our members work in farm equipment plants, we can give you 
an intimate story of farm equipment company profiteering at the expense of 
farmers and workers. 

The huge International Ha1vester Co. gouged the farmer and maintained 
prices even in the face of a huge decline in farm income. Harvester’s own figures 
show that between 1952 and 1953 overall prices paid to farmers fell 15 percent. 
And at the same time, Harvester held its hourly wage rates frozen as cost-of- 
living cuts wiped out the 4-cent “annual increase.”” By unremitting speedup of 
its workers, Harvester actually slashed its real labor costs." 

If ever a situation called for a lowering of prices on products, this one did 
Harvester could and should have lowered prices on tractors and farm equipment. 
Last vear it couldn’t even use the pretext of increased wages. But didit? No 
[HC raised the prices of farm equipment 2.4 percent in the period. Only truck 
prices were lowered—about 8 percent. The reason, of course, is that her. IHC 
faces stiff competition from the auto industry, which is even more powerful than 
the Harvester empire. But on farm equipment Harvester exerts monopoly 
control, able to maintain prices in the same way that helped bring on the 1929 
crash and resulting depression. 

Harvester deliberately chose to build inventory up to $320 million—$100 
million higher than in recent years, rather than give the price cuts which could 
have brought sales and jobs. By October 1953 Harvester’s total inventory meas- 
ured in dollars was equal to more than three months of peak Harvester output. 

As we have repeatedly shown, production wage costs are only a small part of 
the selling price of farm equipment. They amounted to only 14 percent of the 
total price in 1950, according to the 1950 census.'® Consequently, it would take 
a 7 percent increase in wages to raise prices 1 percent, if profit margins were 
left unchanged. 

The company says wage rates rose 60 percent between 1946 and 1953. That 
means He aoe could have passed on the full cost by raising farm equipment 
prices only 8% percent. But IHC’s figures show that farm machine prices were 
raised 47 percent baer truck prices 18 percent in that 6-year period. The result: 
Harvester’s profits rose from $22.3 million in 1946 to $50 million in 1952. In 
the year ended October 1953 profits rose to $52 million, while farm income was 
falling. 

This story can be repeated in company after company and in industry after 
industry. It accounts for the jump in corporation profits before taxes from 
$23.5 billion in 1946 to $43.2 billion in 1953; profits after taxes jumped from $13.9 
billion in 1946 to $19.6 billion in 1953.7 

The assertion of manufacturers that rising wages have forced up prices simply 
does not stand up. 

‘8 From annual reports of the International Harvester Co. to its stockholders for 1952 and 1953. 

¢ Computed from 1950 Census of Manufactures’ data with an allowance for retail markup. 

17 From Economie Indicators, Council of Economie Advisers, March 1954 
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Program to eliminate middleman profiteering 

This Committee on Agriculture and Forestry should itself investigate the 
situation of middleman profiteering at the expense of the farmer and worker. 
Nothing but a coverup of the profiteering ¢ rporations can be expected from 
studies made by the Department of naan which is now dominated by the 
very monopolies it proposes to investigate. This committee should investigate 
the “‘go easy on trusts’’ policy of the Fede ral Trade Commission and of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the Department of Justice. It should recommend the cleaning 
out of the men of the monopolies. This committee should recommend the 
fullest enforcement of existing antitrust laws, and if it finds them inadequate it 
should propose new hard-hitting antitrust legislation. Its aim should be: To 
eliminate middleman profiteering and so to get more of the consumer’s food 
dollar to the farmers; to eliminate rigid monopoly prices of farm equipment and 
other farm suppliers, to cheapen equipment prices for farmers, and once again 
start the flow of farm equipment. 


THE BIG BUSINESS POLICIES OF THE ADMINISTRATION AND DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Big business appoints, staffs, runs, and makes the policy of the Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture. How these big business policies aim to 
enrich the wealthy of this country at the expense of the people is vividly demon 
strated in the current drive to force family-type farmers into bankruptcy by 
resisting parity supports. 

When Siseohouer was campaigning for President he promised in a speech at 
Kasson, Minn., full parity to farmers, saying: 

“T firmly believe that agriculture is entitled to a fair full share of the national 
income * * * a fair share is not merely 90 percent of parity, but full parity.’ 
(September 6, 1952. 

But the administration did not live up to its pledges. Ezra T. Benson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, stated: 

“T suppose there is need for some supports. At what level I’m not preprared 
to say—whether 90 percent of parity or 75 percent.’”’ (Wall Street Journal, 
December 12, 1952.) 

Within a month of election, the Eisenhower administration had moved from 100 
percent of parity to 90 percent to 75 percent. Behind this knifing of parity sup- 
ports is the plan of big business in industry and agriculture to eliminate from half 
to two-thirds of all farmers on the false grounds that so-called inefficient farming 
should not be subsidized. On February 5, 1953, Benson attacked family-type 
farms, saying: 

‘“Tnefficiency should not be subsidized in agriculture * * * price supports 
which tend to prevent production shifts toward a balance supply * * * should 
be avoided.”’ 

This scheme was first made public in 1945, in a report of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. It called for the elimination of two-thirds of the farms: 

‘There can be little doubt that these farm units represent a form of production 
which is wasteful of time and human energy from a long-time stan dpoint and are 
economic and social liabilities. * * * These farms are definitely of the family type 
and apparently constitute a substantial portion of that type which is supposed to 
be the backbone of the Nation * * * 

“National policies related to the total supply of farm products and the adjust- 
ment of supply to demand should be directed toward the third, or, at most, the 
half of the farmers on whom American consumers are dependent for their supply 
of agricultural products.’ 

The Department of Agriculture and its various advisory committees are loaded 
with big business and big farm representatives committed to this policy of eliminat- 
ing family farmers. 

The administration appointed a 14-man interim Commission on Agritulture. 
The chairman of this advisory Commission was an officer of various Morgan and 
tockefeller enterprises—Dr. William I. Myers, a trustee of Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., and of the Rockefeller Foundation. While dean of the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell, Myers was also a director of a whole series of 
industrial corporations. Many of the !4-man board were also big-business men, 
Five were from the Agriculture Department committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, whose report of eliminating small farmers we have already 
discussed; 2 were signers of a national planning association report which also 


recommended eliminating 2 million family-size farms. 
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As Under Secretary of Agriculture, the Eisenhower-Benson choice is True D. 
Morse, who was president of the Doane Agriculture Service of St. Louis, which 
manages the operation of a chain of farms in 20 Midwestern States. Morse told 
the Senate in a hearing in 1947: 

“Care should be taken not to subsidize inefficiency in the name of agricul- 
ture * *, Any further support loans should be at such low levels that price will 
operate freely * * *” (our italics—UE). 

As Assistant Secretaries of Agriculture Benson picked Romeo E. Short, since 
resigned, who had signed the chamber of commerce report, and John H. Davis, 
who was also made head of the Commodity Credit Corporation. Here is Davis’ 
testimony before a Senate hearing in 1947: 

“Our policies should not subsidize the continuance of inefficient units * * *., 
Economies in production can come from further mechanization, a decrease in the 


number of uneconomic family-sized farm units * * *, About 50 percent of our 
farm units are probably too small ere 
Senator Ellender forced Davis to be more specific. Said the Senator 


‘‘What will happen is that you are going to permit one fairly large farmer to 
gobble up many of the smaller ones around him.” 

I think that is right,’’ said John H. Davis, Penson’s appointee as Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, who recently resigned to return to private life 

In January 1954, President Eisenhower in his economic report, openly endorsed 
the policies of those who were seeking to drive out the smaller farmers. In 
referring to the 14 million farmers with a cash income of less than $1,000 a vear, 
he said: 

This will require both a continuing shift of underemployed farm people into 
more productive work and a substantial influx of capital into agriculture.” 

Over the long run, the pockets of poverty which persist in American agriculture 
will be most effectively reduced by the growing opportunities for nonfarm em- 
ployment that accompany the expansion of the economy.” (Economie report, 
p. 92.) 

On the one hand nothing is done about growing unemployment in industry 
On the other hand, the small farmer is told to migrate to the city to find jobs and 


thereby add to the growing unemployment. For millions of city workers there 
are no jobs. Thousands are drifting back to farms where they are on the ragged 


edge of hunger. The Journal of Commerce writes of at least 8,000 workers who 
have been laid off from their factory jobs, “most of them laborers and former 
farm workers who went North during the Forties, lured by so-called high wages.”’ 
These workers have traveled back to Arkansas and Missouri where they also 
find no farm jobs, because of cotton acreage cutbacks and mechanization.'8 

Why are these representatives of big industry and the big farmers so anxious 
to eliminate family-size farms by driving these farmers to bankruptcy through 
falling farm prices? Big business in agriculture hopes to buy up the rich land of 
bankrupt family-size farms, especially in the Midwest, at low cost, and with agri- 
culture under tight monopoly control, to be able to hike farm prices. Big busi- 
ness in industry supports this program, because it wants the hundreds of thous- 
ands of bankrupt farmers to look for jobs in the cities, and become a reserve of 
unemployed workers who can be vsed to undermine unions and union standards. 

In other ways, too, the administration is i ndermining conditions of the family- 
size farmers. — 

The rural electrification loan program has been cut from a $164 million level in 
1953 to a proposed $100 million in fiseal 1955.% Administrative funds have been 
cut Federal power costs are being increased to a par with heavy private rates 

After a year and a quarter of the new administration, badly needed improve- 
ments in rural education, health and housing are neglected and are now said by 
Secretary Benson to be the subject of study by the National Agricultural Com- 
mission 

The admlnistration has cut the Agricultwal Marketing Act appropriation by 
$250,000; the Agricultural Research Administration by $2,347,900; the Farmers’ 
Home Administiation by $5 million. 

While the Southern Great Plains are confronted by a d-ought which threatens 
to rival the Dust-Bowl days of the Thirties, the administration actvally is stand- 
ing in the way of effective soil conservation Already 11 million acres are blowing 
and susceptible to severe damage. The situation is worsening and creeping east- 
ward into Kansas and northward into Nebraska. When the farmers asked for 








§ Journal cf Commerce, February 11, 1954 
* CIO Economic Outlook, February 1954 
*” Democratic Committee, research division, fact sheet, January 15, 1954 
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$1 per acre for soil conservation work, the administration appropriated $200,000 
In the meantime, the administration recommends cutting $110 million from the 
soil conservation program,” and is blockirg the integrated development of river 
valleys that would provide cheap power, prevent floods, and provide irrigation 
for areas subject to drought. The administration’s proposals would allow pri- 
vate com} anies to build small dams, to prov ide limited power at a hii 
would make impossible the development of it ’ . 
and irrigation 


1 cost, and 











Family -size faamers and the people generally cannot get a fair shake from an 
administration and Department of Agriculture whieh are staffed and dominated 
by the representatives of the largest corporations, and the wealt st farmers 


UE PROGRAM TO PROTECT FAMILY-SIZE FARMS 


We urge that this committee undertake a study to determine the extent to whi 
big business executives dominate the policies of the administration to the detri- 
ment of the average farmer. We furthe: urge that this committee support the 
following progiam in behalf of the protection of the family-size farmers 

Improved crop-loan program, and institution of a simple, complete coverage 


of crop inst rance to cover all risks 
Restoration of cuts and expanding r 
agricultural conservation 


ral electrification, rural telephone and 





Adequate storage facillties and regulations to insure that familv-size farmers are 
eligible for supports 
Cheap credit for modernizing loans. Subsidies to farmers to purchase neces- 


sary farm equipment 

Privision of cheap irrigation and power facilities via Federal river valley dev elop- 
ment 

Guaranteed extension of Federal education, health, housing, 
ment, and public works programs to rural areas 

Federal aid toward elimination of the sharecropping and tenant-farming sys- 
tems for the purpose of helping these farmers buy the land they are working. 


rOve- 


& 


UE PROGRAM FOR PEAUC! AND PROSPERITY 





The tremendous destructive power of the Hell bomb against wl there is no 
defense underlines the necessity for the achievement of peace and universal 
disarmament. 

One of the major ways to alleviate world tensions is through peaceful trade 
with all of the nations of the world 

Peace and peaceful trade will also be a key to the maintenance of prosperity of 
farmers and advancing the living standards of the people generally 

The country’s program of economic rearmament has been constantly expanded, 
creating a crushing economic burden for our people and depriving them of the 
great potential of a vastly improved standard of living. Instead of building 
prosperity, the arms program has brought us to the very eadge of economic crisis 
and job insecurity. 

For farmers the cold war has already led to depression. In the midst of 
enormous spending for armaments, the farmers’ share of the national income has 
reached a 20-year low of 4 percent, a figure lower than in some of the worst depres- 
sion years.” 

The cold war has undermined the consuming market for farmer products in this 
country. It has created a condition whereby the corporations have been able to 
maintain high prices for the products the farmer uses, while speculators and com- 
modity brokers reaped the lush profits during the short periods when farm prices 
had skyrocketed. 

Under the pretext of the cold war the farmer has been subjected to a heavy 
burden of taxation while essential farm services such as rural electrification and 
farm conservation have been cut to the bone. 

The cold war has also shrunk the market for farm products and industrial 
equipment. With half the world we will not trade. The other half of the world 
is being forced to spend its shrinking trade balances and credits for military equip- 
ment instead of for food. 

31 New York Times, March 24, 25, 26, 1954. 
Same as footnote 20 
#8 Computed from Economic Indicators, March 1954, pp. 21, 23 
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Recent United Nations publications have found that food consumption in most 
European nations, the Middle East and in Asia and the Far East is still below 
pre-World War II levels. 

But military exports have been displacing farm exports. Between 1951 and 
1952 farm exports dropped 15 percent but military exports increased 87 percent 
Again between 1952 and 1953 farm exports rezistered a further decline of 18 per- 
cent but military exports increased 76 percent.” 

In the face of the need for easing world tensions through trade, our Government 
recently turned down a Soviet offer to purchase a substantial portion of the butter 


surplus. Apparently butter has become a strategic commodity. While refusing 
to sell the butter surplus, Secretary Benson blamed the farmers for what he calls 
the “staggering” cost of buying up farm surplus, and has recently lowered butter 


supports to the detriment of the dairy farmer, using as the excuse the burden of 
the accumulating butter surplus. But the administration has no hesitation in 
selling foods to the Nazi partner, and the enemy of our democratic institutions, 
the Fascist Spanish dictator Franco 

Our allies see peaceful trade with all countries as economically beneficial. The 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, Britain, Italy, France, 
and Norway are now selling to countries which are closed off to us large quantities 
of butter, lard, cheese, sugar, citrus fruits, and textiles. 

An increasing number of American businessmen, conservative farmers, and 
others, have expressed the value of such peaceful trade. 

Allan Kline, president of the American Farm Bureau, usually regarded as a 
conservative organization, recently declared himself in favor of trade with Russia 
W. R. Herod, president of the International General Electric Co., said failure to 
trade, ‘“‘may prejudice our alliances as well as perhaps lose a possible contact and 
intercourse in the nonstrategic field which could lead to a more peaceful outlook.’’*5 

Gunnar Myrdal, head of the United Nation’s Economic Commission for Europe, 
told the opening session of the agency’s annual session: 

‘‘All European governments in the East and in the West and also responsible 
officials of the United States Government have clearly indicated that they regard 
an expansion of East-West trade as an important objective of economic policy.” 

Among the long and growing list of other Americans registering approval of 
such trade are Lamar J. Fleming, chairman of Anderson, Clayton & Co.; C. B. 
Thomas, of Chrysler; Clinton H. Crane, chairman of the board of St. Joseph 
Lead Co.; Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of the United States International 
Chamber of Commerce 

# * * * * * * 

The responsibility of government is to maintain and promote the economic 
well-being of the American people. In this testimony we have shown that for 
the country as a whole to prosper and to grow, workers and farmers must be 
economically secure. The United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America urges that this committee support antidepression legislation for both 
farmers and workers. We urge that this committee reporu to the Senate a pro- 
gram that will maintain farmers’ income through 100 percent full parity supports 
under all farm products and through other legislation designed to improve the 
well-being of the family-size farmer. Workers and farmers are dependent upon 
each other for their mutual prosperity. 


Mr. Harris. As far as I know, we are the only labor union that has 
appeared so far, attd so far as I know, no other labor union has asked 
to appear before this committee. We are happy that we can appear, 
and the fact that other unions have not appeared does not indicate 
their lack of interest, I think; but I believe all trade unionists and all 
trade unions are profoundly concerned and interested in a sound 
farm program. 

So far as we are concerned, we have a large membership in farm 
equipment plants and other associated types of industries, and our 
past experience has shown that a farm depression has an impact far 
beyond the industries dependent on farm purchases and that the 


* New York Herald Tribune, March 15, 1954, for farm exports: Economie Indicators, March 1954 for 
military exports 
2% Journal of Commerce, March 18, 1954. 
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falling purchasing power of the farmer sets off a chain reaction spread- 
ing throughout the economy and affecting every industry. 

This interdependence of the well-being of the farmers and workers 
was sharply brought out to us within the past year when thousands 
upon thousands of farm equipment workers lost their jobs, were laid 
off, and as a matter of fact, we made a survey last year, and there 
were some 47,000 workers in farm equipment plants in the Middle 
West, which was almost 1 out of every 3 laid off; and we warned at 
that time that unless the administration took measures to restore 
prosperity to the farmers and other farm equipment workers that the 
effects of this depression would spread throughout the entire country, 
and we believe that has taken place. 

As far as we are able to figure now, there are over 4% million people 
out of work, and we view with considerable alarm the actions and the 
lack of action that the administration has taken in dealing with the 
severe economic problems facing the people of our country. 

Now, we not only have these workers in the farm equipment indus- 
try, but a great number of these plants are located in farm communi- 
ties, and a large number of our members also work on farms in order 
to augment their income in order to make a livelihood. 

We are so concerned about the plight of the farmers that our general 
executive board, which represents workers from coast to coast and in 
Canada, set up a subcommittee on farm-labor relations, of which 
am chairman, and we have given a great deal of thought, spent a 
large amount of time in investigating and consulting with farm organi- 
zations and farmers. We have come to know their problems pretty 
well. 

As a matter of fact, a lot of us come from farm families, and live on 
farms, as 1 do today. We are not just another labor union coming in 
here and saying we support something. 

We feel that we have a rather close and intimate knowledge of some 
of the problems. Now, as our statement will point out and does 
point out, we have been working in favor of quite a comprehensive 
program to restore prosperity to the farmers, and we will support any 
immediate action to protect the family farmers against the drastic 
drop in prices. 

I think one of the ways to do this, Senator Aiken, is to raise the 
living standards of the workers, so that they can consume the products 
of the farm. We have proved in our statement here that the average 
consumption of food is not adequate and that it could be stimulated 
by raising the minimum wages of workers, cutting the taxes on the 
low-income groups, and insofar as the surpluses are concerned, we 
think that these surpluses ought to be used to augment unemployment 
compensation, those drawing unemployment compensation benefits, 
old-age pensioners, people on relief, and so forth; and we have carried 
on quite a fight, quite a struggle, around the country and in some 
States and counties these people are getting canned beef and cheese, 
dried milk, powdered milk, and butter. 

The CHarrmMan. That is in the industrial areas largely that they are 
getting that, is it not? 

Mr. Harris. In the State of lowa I am thinking about. 

The CuHarrMan. In the State of lowa they are getting that? 

Mr. Harris. Yes, sir. There are some cities in lowa where farm- 
equipment plants—for instance Charles City, lowa, where there is an 
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Oliver tractor plant, and we represent the workers, 1,100 out of 1,800 
workers have been laid off for over a year now. It is a critical labor 
surplus area. It is in a farming community. It is the only plant in 
town. Hundreds of these workers have run out of their unemployment 
compensation benefits. 

Floyd County’s relief load has trebled, and we have succeeded 
there, of course, in getting surplus food distributed. It has been 
extremely helpful. We think this is a method, and we know that you 
have a bill pertaining to just that. 

The CHarrMan. If we had gotten the surpluses used up, there would 
not be any unemployment here. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. We feel that there are a number of 
things that Congress ought to do to increase the purchasing power of 
the people, and we certainly think that this Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry ought to support this program to increase the purchasing 
power of wage and salaried workers as indispensable to increasing the 
well-being of the farmers. 

We believe that collective bargaining ought to be encouraged to 
increase wages by repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and reenactment of 
the Wagner and Norris-LaGuardia Acts; opposition to bills such as 
the Butler bill. 

The CuarrMan. What is that? 

Mr. Harris. The Butler bill is a bill introduced to license unions, 
and in the words of George Meany, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, would put all labor unions in America out of existence. 

The CHarrMan. I am sorry I had to show my ignorance but being 
off the Labor Committee after 15 years on it, I don’t keep up with all 
the bills introduced the way I used to. 

Mr. Harris. I am glad you asked because a little over a month ago, 
we had a nationwide legislation conference here, and some of our 
local unions from Vermont, I am sure, visited you. 

The Cuarrman. They did; that is right. 

Mr. Harris. We found that very few Congressmen and Senators 
were aware of this Fascist-type legislation which was being con- 
sidered by a committee here. 

We believe that the minimum wage should be increased to $1.25 
an hour from its inadequate 75 cents now. We think that this would 
stimulate purchasing power. Workers would be able to consume more 
food and so on. 

Among other bills, the UE supports the Murray-Metealf bill to 
increase the minimum wage to $1.25 and shorten the workweek for 
overtime purposes to an eventual 35 hours. 

We believe in a complete rewriting of the Federal tax laws and base 
taxes entirely on the ability to pay, with no taxes on incomes below 
a health and decency level, and no sales or excise tax on the products 
farmers and workers purchase; and as a step in that direction the UE 
supports the George bill to increase personal and dependents’ tax 
exemptions to $800 per person in 1954 and $1,000 in 1955. 

We believe in a Federal program to expand consumption of farm 
products domestically by issuing food stamps to persons on old-age 
and other public-assistance programs and to workers on unemploy- 
ment insurance, and by extending the school lunch program. 

Among other bills introduced in Congress as steps in that direction, 
the UE supports your bill, the Aiken-Metcalf bill, which provides for 
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the sale of foods to needy families at a considerable discount from 
market prices; and, of course, we believe in improving unemployment 
insurance benefits and duration; and sharp increases in old-age 
pensions. 

We feel that a combination of these antidepression measures would 
go far toward removing the huge agricultural surpluses that stagger 
the imagination sometimes and would bring about prosperity to 
farmers. ‘ 

We have gone on to show, Senator Aiken, in our statement bere 
that well-known fact: that farmers have been squeezed by falling 
prices for farm products on the one hand and either rising or stable 
prices for the products they buy. 

We have developed that point here, and we want to point out the 
reduction in farm prices has not been passed on to the consumer. 
18 percent drop in farm — as compared to 3 years ago, has been 
accompanied by an increase in prices paid by consumers for food of 
about 0.6 of 1 percent. 

The share of the consumers’ food — going to the farmers is the 
lowest in years. The share taken by the middleman, the railroads, 
precessors, is at its highest in years. There is something apparently 
wrong, and we think that Congress ought to investicate what we 
consider to be profiteering of some of the food trusts. 

The CuarrMan. This committee is already making some prelim- 
inary investigation on the disparity in dairy product prices between 
the farmers and the consumers. 

Mr. Harris. We say that is fine. 

The CHatRMAN. But it is not easy to put the responsibility where 
it belongs, as you probably know, but we are trying. What will 
come of it remains to be seen. 

Mr. Harris. We can appreciate that fact: that it is not easy to 
investigate some of these food monopclies; but Swift & Co., for ex- 
ample, increased its profits before taxes 60 percent in 1953 over 1952 
as our table shows, whereas Armour & Co. increased its profits 56 
percent, and National Dairy, 14 percent in 1 year. Borden was up 
21 ee in 1 year, the year 1953 over 1952 

The CuarrMan. There is no question but what processors and dis- 
tributors generally had a good year and are still having a good year 

Mr. Harris. The *y never had it so good, and the results of their 
never having had it so good is that the farmers are in an economic 
crisis now with millions cf workers being laid off and unless something 
is done, it is going to grow worse 

The CuatrMan. As you heard this morning, one of the major 
problems is to devise some means whereby the support price reaches 
the farmers, and is not shrunken on the way between Washington 
and the farm. 

That is particularly true of dairy products. The dairy farmer was 
guaranteed a support price of 90 percent of parity this last year we 
until the first of April; but in many cases he didn’t get anywhere near 
that, although the processor got the 90 percent in return for the sale 
of the product to the Commodity Credit Corporation, which still 
owns It. 

[ think the Department has been trying for some years to work 
out some means of seeing to it that the support price fixed by Congress 
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is reflected in the farm price, and so far we haven’t been able to make 
that too effective. 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. 

The CuarrmMan. You may recall back during the war when there 
was a subsidy of 5 cents a pound on meats, live animals supposedly, 
we never found any instance, so far as I am personally concerned, 
where that actually got back to the farmer. Just who got it is hard 
to prove because nobody claims to have gotten it; but, nevertheless, 
we know the farmer didn’t get it. 

Mr. Harris. That is right. We believe the Congress should pass 
such legislation as will help the small farmer, to keep him from going 
bankrupt and being driven off the land and encouraged to come to 
the city with the lure of high wages. He comes to the city, and he 
finds out that there are no jobs there and he is in an awful predicament. 

So far as profiteering of these companies is concerned, we are pretty 
familiar with some of them; International Harvester Co., for example, 
with whom we have had dealings now for about 15 vears, with the 
majority of their farm-equipment plants, has gouged the farmers and 
maintained prices even in the face of the huge dec Jine in farm income. 

Harvester’s own figures show that between 1952 and 1953 overall 
prices paid to farmers fell 15 percent. And, at the same time, Har- 
vester held its hourly wage rates frozen as cost-of-living cuts wiped 
out the 3-cent annual increase. By unremitting speedup of its 
workers, Harvester actually slashed its real labor costs. 

If ever there was a situation calling for a lowering of prices on 
products, this one did. Harvester could and should have lowered 
prices on tractors and farm equipment. Last year it couldn’t even 
use the pretext of increased wages. 

But did it? No—International Harvester Co. raised the prices 
of farm equipment 2.4 percent in the period. Only truck prices were 
lowered about 8 percent, and the reason for that was that this company 
faced stiff competition from the automobile manufacturers in the 
truck-production line. 

But, in the farm-equipment line, where they have a monopoly, 
they increased the prices of their farm machinery and on their Super 
M, which they just got out, with the hydraulic hitch, and so on, they 
increased the price $300. 

The CuarrMan. That is the complaint I got from our farmers all 
last year. Those are our farmers in New Engl: ind, and the implement 
dealers would have liked to have sold at a lower price, but they 
actually had to raise prices at a time when farm income was dropping. 

Mr. H ARRIS. Exactly. 

The CuatrMan. The consequence was that farmers did not buy. 

Mr. Harris. That is correct. And, last year this same company 
deliberately chose to build up an inventory of £520 million, which 
was $120 million higher than in recent years rather than give the price 
cuts which could have brought sales and jobs. By October 1953, 
Harvester’s total inventory measured in dollars was equal to more 
than 3 months of peak Harvester output. That is the situation we 
find ourselves in today. 

The CuairmMan. Have any of the employees been called back in 
the last 4 weeks other than seasonal? 

Mr. Harris. I am glad you asked that question because, as you 
know, layoffs hit the farm equipment industry before the automobile 
industry and the steel industry, and so on. 
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The CHarrMan. Yes; one of the first. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. Of course, the companies in the newspapers 
and the radio were going to say, this is just a temporary thing, or 
everybody’s going to come back to work; but in answer to your ques- 
tion, yes there have been a few workers called back, for example, the 
Farrell plant in Rock Island, which laid off 2,500 workers last August, 
on January 28 of this year brought back 900. 

There are 1,600 workers that are permanently laid off. In our 
dealings with this company, they have showed us their 1954 produc- 
tion figures, and I want to give you one example. In the case of the 
East Moline International Harvester plant, they produce combines 
and cornpickers, last year they produced 36,000. This year their 
production quota is 16,000. Less than that. 

The CHarrMAN. The reason I asked is I notice that the Sears, 
Roebuck people reported about a month ago some pickup in sale of 
farm equipment; but their farm equipment, on the whole, is smaller 
equipment than made by the larger firms, I think. 

Mr. Harris. I don’t think Sears would be much of a barometer on 
sales in the farm-equipment field, but International Harvester, John 
Deere, and J. 1. Case are. 

The CuarrMan. They have a large business with people who are 
not actually farmers, but who buy a lot of small tools, do they not? 

Mr. Harris. That is right. We think that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry should investigate the situation of middle- 
man profiteering at the expense of the farmer and the worker, and I 
am glad to hear you say you had started on those. 

The CHatrMan. We do not have much to do with it, however, 
Mr. Guinane is our sole investigator, and while he is excellent and has 
done this work well, yet what he can do is limited. 

Mr. Harris. If you will pardon me for saying so, we seem to have 
a lot of money for other things, why couldn’t some more money be 
gathered to pay for accelerating the investigation of some of this 
profiteering, which is injuring both the farmers and the workers and 
the consumers? 

The CHarrMAN. It is entirely possible before the end of the session, 
we may ask for that. 

Mr. Harris. I would certainly like to encourage any move in that 
direction. I think it would get the wholehearted support of millions 
of farmers and workers and consumers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Some committees of Congress like to investigate 
better than others. 

Mr. Harris. I know it is awfully difficult for a farmer to go into 
a store and see the price of butter retail and realize the price he got 
for it, or a dozen eggs, or for that matter, anything else. 

He can’t understand the tremendous margin between what he is 
paid for it and what the retail price is. Some of these things, for 
instance, a dozen eggs, all they do is grade them and maybe wash 
them a little bit, and there is not any processing there, such as there 
would be with cheese or butter. 

The other thing I would like to spend a couple moments on is the 
question of some other aspects of the farm program. We think that 
it is a terrible mistake to cut the rural electrification appropriations. 
We think that the funds ought to be increased for new REA co ops. 
They have proven themselves, and they are not what some people 
say—creeping socialism. 
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It just does not hold water. We feel there ought to be an improved 
crop-loan program, and the institution of a simple, complete coverage 
of crop insurance to cover all risks. 

We believe that there ought to be a restoration of cuts and ex- 
panding rural electrification, rural telephone and agricultural con- 
servation. 

We believe that there ought to be provided adequate storage facili- 
ties and regulations to insure that family-size farms are eligible for 
supports. ‘There ought to be cheap credit for modernizing and sub- 
sidies to farmers to purchase necessary farm equipment. 

We believe that there should be provision for cheap irrigation and 
power facilities via Federal river valley development, such as Hells 
Canyon, and so on. 

We believe there ought to be a guaranteed extension of Federal 
education, health, housing, road improvement, and public works pro- 
grams to rural areas, and that there ought to be Federal action toward 
the elimination of the sharecropping and tenant farming systems for 
the purpose of helping these farmers buy the land they are working. 

In addition, we think that there has got to be an expansion of 
world trade. In addition to our own union and many other unions, 
we find such a conservative spokesman as Mr. Kline, president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, who recently declared him- 
self in favor of trade with Russia. 

Mr. Herod, president of the International General Electric Co., 
stated recently that failure to trade may prejudice our alliances as 
well as perhaps lose a possible contact and intercourse in the non- 
strategic field which could lead to a more peaceful outlook. 

Many others have spoken out in favor of increased trade, and we 
fail to see how vou could but help restore prosperity to the farmers. 

In this text we have shown that for the country as a whole to 
prosper and to grow farmers and workers must be economically 
secure, and our union urges that this committee support antidepres- 
sion legislation for both farmers and workers, and we urge that this 
committee report to the Senate a program that will maintain farmers’ 
income at 100 percent full parity supports for all farm products and 
through other legislation designed to improve the well-being of the 
family-size farmer. Workers and farmers are dependent upon each 
other for their mutual prosperity. We believe in that very strongly. 

(ll of our source material is contained on the back page of our full 
statement. | apprec iate very much this opportunity to appear. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris. You have 
given us quite a large order, but I think progress will be made toward 
some of the goals that you have set forth at this session of the Congress. 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. I assure you that we will do all we can 
to exercise our influence on both the Senate and the House to move 
ahead as fast as possible 

The Cuarrman. I think there are very few people who fail to realize 
that the welfare of farmers and labor and other groups are dependent 
on each other. We will do the best we can. We don’t expect to 
work out a perfect program. Nobody ever has yet, but we hope that 
when we get through that we will have a higher level of farm prosperity 
than we would have if we did not. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Harris. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrMANn. The next witness is Mr. Jack B. Bishop, Steuben 
Area Potato Council, Wayland, N. Y. You are a surprise witness 
this afternoon, but as long as we have time, I would rather hear you 
now than sometime when we do not have time. 


STATEMENT OF JACK B. BISHOP, STEUBEN AREA POTATO 
COUNCIL, WAYLAND, N. Y. 


Mr. Bisnor. My name is Jack B. Bishop. I represent the Steuben 
Area Potato Council, which is an organization of all potato growers 
in the most important commercial area of upstate New York. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today, and in 
appearing here, I wish it distinctly understood that I am representing 
only the potato growers of my area. 

I am the secretary of the National Potato Council, and I also wish 
it distinctly understood that any remarks I may make in no way 
necessarily reflects the thinking or organized opinion of the National 
Potato Council. 

I may add, however, that Mr. W. M. Case, executive director of the 
council, appeared before the House Agriculture Committee this morn- 
ing with a prepared statement outlining the Potato Council’s position 
on the proposed marketing agreement legislation, and a copy of the 
prepared statement is being mailed to each of you today. 

My purpose in appearing here today is to ask for a farm program 
that will give fair treatment to all producers. I cannot understand 
why growers of so-called basic commodities are the only ones receiving 
particular attention. Just what is a basic commodity? 

In the opinion of the growers of our area, any product of the farm 
is basic, and, surely, growers and producers of the perishables which 
are needed and are a part of our national economy deserve equal 
consideration, for they are at the mercy of the market and must accept 
their losses each year. 

Whether we grow basics or not, we believe equal treatment should be 
given to all producers, and in the event this cannot be done, then and 
in that event, all programs should be abolished. 

It is also our firm belief that those producers who are now enjoying 
full protection under current support programs should forego such 
protection unless all agricultue is to be equally benefited 

I have not had time to prepare a statement covering all the points 
which affect the growers, but I will be glad to give you our further 
views by answering any questions you may have, and I appreciate 
this opportunity, and hope that you will come up with a program which 
will give equal treatment to all the farmers in America. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Bishop. What you ask is com- 
parable treatment for all farmers, is that it? 

Mr. Bisnop. That is all we ask. 

The CuartrmMan. How do you think the potato farmers are going to 
observe the goals set for planting this year? 

Mr. Bisnop. Sir, that is the so-called production guides? 

The CHatrMan. That is right. 

Mr. Bisuopr. If they will be effective, why don’t they use it for 
wheat and cotton and corn and tobacco? 
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The CuarrMan. They do set goals. 

Mr. Bisuopr. Yes, but they have teeth in them. 

The CHartrMan. During the last 2 or 3 years, the goals were very 
high for wheat and basic commodities. 

Mr. Bisnop. I just want to point out something basic to all farming. 
Farmers are small units in a large industry. What is the right action 
for the individual is often the wrong action for the industry. 

The CaatrMAN. Do you have a marketing agreement? 

Mr. Bisuop. No, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. What is the trouble? Getting the people of the 
different areas together? Are the people of Maine afraid to get into 
an agreement to keep second-grade potatoes off the market for fear 
that somebody else will put them on the market and get the profits? 

Mr. Bisnop. That is some of it, but in Maine they say “We don’t 
want restrictions unless Pennsylvania has them,” and Pennsylvania 
savs “We don’t want to unless they do,” and which comes first? 

We should consider the possibility of a national marketing agree- 
ment. Then we have this problem. If we would have marketing 
agreements, and they were effective, wouldn’t we go ahead and over- 
produce? We also have the problem then of diverted acres. 

The CnarrmMan. That is what is bothering you? 

Mr. Bisuop. That is one of the things. As long as you support 
these so-called basics, that may be taken care of; but when you take 
30 million acres out, one-third of 1 percent of that 30 million acres, 
Mr. Chairman, is 

The CuarrMan, That is equivalent of all the crop acreage of Ohio 
and Indiana put together and about a million acres to spare, and that 
is a lot of cropland. 

Mr. Bispop. Another thing I will mention is that the man raising 
cotton or wheat in the West or Midwest, if he should lose all his 
potatoes, he can absorb the loss by the profits he makes on his basic 
commodities. 

We in the Northeast do not get any of the benefits from any of these 
programs; but if there is a loss, we have to share it. I know you are 
from New England, and I am originally from northern Maine, and 
we are not getting an equal break here. 

The CuHarrMan. Maine is not getting a break in the transportation 
costs 

Mr. Bisuorp. Not altogether. Senator, there comes a point in our 
price level where another 50 cents one way or another does not make any 
difference. This has been the worst year in our history. Nothing in 
the depression was ever like this. 

The CHarrMaANn. The last time I raised a few acres of potatoes, I 
hired somebody to take them out and dump them. 

Mr. Bisnop. They did not cost you what they do today. 

The CuarrmMan, No; it cost about 20 cents an hour then for labor. 

Mr. Bisnor. And if we should have a good year and ~ake a lot of 
money, we cannot recoup our previous losses because of the taxes, 
What type of program you should have for potatoes we don’t know. 

The CHarrmMan. Will your potatogrowers get money to finance 
their crops this year? 

Mr. Brisuop, Yes; there will be a lot of growers who will be taken 
advantage of. There will be these 50-50 deals; but they cannot 
make any money. But the potatoes will be grown anyway. 
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The CHarrMan. The reason I asked that question is the Depart- 
ment asked me the other day to introduce a bill to provide $15 million 
for emergency financing, where they were unable to pay their notes 
this vear and consequently are having trouble financing the planting 
of crops now. 

Mr. Bisnor. I don’t think I would want to see legislation like that 
unless you had some kind of a floor under prices, for the reason that 
if we are going to operate under supply and demand, vou have got to 
let the chips fall where they may and break some people; and if you 
go into Maine or anywhere else with any kind of a financing program, 
you then have an obligation to go in and keep prices up, and you defeat 
your purpose thereby. 

The CHarrMAN. Thank you, Mr. Bishop. 

The committee will recess at this time until Monday. 

(Thereupon, at 2:10 p. m., the committee was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Monday, April 12, 1954.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 12, 1954 


UnIrTep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Wash ington, oa a7 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:09 a. m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken (chairman 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken, Hickenlooper, and Schoeppel. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order 

The first witness this morning is George Goddard, secretary of the 
National Dried Bean Council. 

Mr. Goddard, if you have a statement, will you proceed with it? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE GODDARD, SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
DRIED BEAN COUNCIL 


Mr. Gopparp. Mr. Chairman, before I get into my statement I 
wish to call this to the attention of the committee: the council per- 
haps is not seeking legislation as such. As we interpret the charter 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation and the Agricultural Act of 
1949 the relief that we are seeking is already provided for. There is, 
however, not the administrative disposition or willingness to take 
advantage of this authority so we are asking in this legislation which 
is before your committee that clarifying language be provided. 
Essentially, and just in a few words, the officials of the De ‘partment 
concede that they may pay export subsidies by the use of section 32 
funds where it is specifically provided. They recognize the restric- 
tions on sales of Commodity Credit-owned stocks as provided in the 
present law which permits them to export. In other words, they 
can subsidize by lowering their price below the prescribed minimum 
for domestic sales. They incur charges, particularly storage charges, 
interest, and other charges which oftentimes are substantial and result 
in substantial losses. 

What we are proposing is an export subsidy program that would, 
in effect, function from the beginning of the harvest and would pre- 
clude the Commodity Credit Corporation ever having to be called on 
to take on the amount of beans which could be exported. The reason 
for that approach is that the domestic price is substantially above 
the world market. We believe it can be offset in some instances in 
its entirety and very substantially by the savings to be effected by 
this type of program. 

The CHAIRMAN. You would use section 32 funds rather than depend 
on section 416 of the law? 
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Mr. Gopparp. Yes, or leave it where it could be alternatively used. 
In other words, I think perhaps financially section 32 is the better bet 
than Commodity Credit. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think the use of section 32 funds would pre- 
vent the Government’s coming into ownership of such large supplies 
that they would later have to sell under section 416 of the act of 1949. 

Mr. Gopparp. That is quite correct. Unfortunately, however, 
section 32 is limited by legislative restrictions to principally perishables 
and that while they have a reserve of approximately $300 million now, 
the income of those funds is limited as you know to tariff duties which 
are estimated to be about $170 million or $180 million a year. ‘Those 
funds are used like petty cash funds for any and all purposes and they 
can be justified and it puts them in jeopardy. 

l am George Goddard, secretary of the National Dried Bean ¢ Youncil. 
The council is an organization composed of the five regional associa- 
tions in the dried-bean industry. They are the New York Bean 
Shippers Association, the Michigan Bean Shippers Association, the 
Rocky Mountain Bean Dealers Association, the Western Bean Dealers 
Association, and the California Bean Dealers Association. These as- 
sociations comprising the council have in their membership growers, 
co-ops, processors, dealers and shippers who handle over 90 percent of 
the dried-bean business of the country. The membership is repre- 
sentative of the industry from coast to coast, in some 14 States. 

According to the figures released by the Department of Agriculture, 
in 1953 dried beans ranked 15th in sown acreage and 15th in cash 
income to farmers among all the agricultural commodities produced 
in the United States. In 1954, because of diversion of acreage from 
wheat and corn, the March 1 Intentions Report indicates a 14.1 per- 
cent increase in sown acreage. As beans are a late-planted crop, this 
increase could easily become 25 percent. 

The dried-bean industry, including growers, is facing an extremely 
serious problem and very frankly we need help or at least a change in 
the treatment that we have heretofore been accorded, much against 
our will and accompanied by our screams of anguish. | will try to 
touch briefly on some of the high points. Four years ago the price- 
support programs and careless, if not sloppy, sales policy, found CCC 
owning an inventory of 12 million bags of beans. As of April 30, 1953, 
because of our nagging and sales efforts into export markets at give- 
away prices, CCC had no inventory. Later, from the 1952 crop, they 
took over a substantial block of beans of one class. As of February 
28 the inventory was approximately 365,000 bags, all of one class. 

The CuarrMan. What class? 

Mr. Gopparp. Large limas. Agriculture reported that as of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954, 4,206,983 bags of dried beans were under loan or pur- 
chase agreement from the 1953 crop. The indications are that on 
April 30, 1954, CCC will own over 2,500,000 bags of 1953 crop dried 
beans and over 300,000 of 1952 crop beans. 

The 1953 production was 18,700,000 bags and on the basis of the 
intentions report the 1954 crop could total 20 million bags, and if a 25 
percent increase in acreage develops, with average vields based upon 
recent years, it could bring production up to over 22 million bags. 
Boiled down, with a carryover of 2,500,000 bags on May 1, 1954, from 
the 1953 crop would be added a potential carryover from the 1954 crop 
of 3.800.000 to 5,800,000 bags. The Government and the dired-bean 
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industry are therefore faced with disposing of from 7 million to 9 
million bags of dried beans over and above domestic requirements 
within the next 17 months; or, in the alternative, faced with production 
controls on the 1955 crop, which authority is now being sought for the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the administration bill now under consider- 
ation. In marketing vear 1953 our exports dropped to 3,300,000 bags, 
and in the current marketing year we are running behind last year 
for the first 4 months by 415,000 bags. . 

There, simply, is our problem. We must build export markets, 
but our prices are out of line with world prices. We are not competi- 
tive. Last August 1 we requested an export subsidy program of CCC 
We were told that they would check. In October, after being told 
verbally to forget export subsidies and the use of section 32 funds, we 
asked for a merchandising program and help from the Distribution 
Branch, PMA. The answer this time was they saw no need, as it 
appeared to them that there was but enough beans to meet domestic 
and other needs. The indicated carryover of over 2,500,000 bags 
labels clearly the value of their estimates. 

The CHarrMan. What does the industry consider to be an ade- 
quate carryover? 

Mr. Gopparp. In all hands probably a livable carryover would be 
about one million to 1,500,000 bags. 

The CuarMan. Then we have 1 million bags more than would 
normally be desirable? 

Mr. Gopparp. That is only in the Commodity Credit Corporation 
hands. There are the industry’s distributive channels, the pipelines, 
which.are filled, and that will be definitely a plus. 

On January 18, 1954, the delegates and officers of the council made 
the same request for an export subsidy program, with the USDA to be 
determined on September 1, with a review on December 1 and March 1 
of the available exportable surplus and the world market price, adjust- 
ing the export subsidy so that United States dried beans would be 
competitive, pricewise, on the world market. We followed up, but 
have no reason to believe that anything will be done—that is why 
we are here. 

We want an export subsidy program payable out of the funds of 
CCC. This, we believe, is appropriate as CCC’s capital impairment 
is now being handled by direct appropriation and the savings possible 
under this type of program would be of direct benefit to CCC. Fur- 
ther, section 32 funds are limited in amount, restricted mainly to 
perishable commodities, and the competition for the remainder by 
other commodities and projects is terrific. 

The sales by CCC in recent years of their inventory of dried beans, 
which are at least a year old and in many instances 4 years old, has 
won us no friends. We have acquired a reputation in our former 
export markets for selling inferior merchandise. This is an obstacle 
that must be overcome. The council’s proposal would permit the 
rebuilding of permanent export markets and their further expansion 
oy marketing durig the normal marketing season. At the present 
time a crop is harvested in Septemoer and October, placed under 
loan, and, if not redeemed, becomes the property of CCC the following 
April 30. At least 2 months or longer are required for CCC to deter- 
mine what they have taken over, assemble the papers, and list for 
sale. Before any substantial sales can be made under present pro- 
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cedure, CCC finds itself competing with the new crop. It is a stupid 
and vicious circle. 

Whenever CCC takes over under the price-support program & bag 
of beans, it is costing the Government money in interest, storage, 
and handling charges, and writeoffs to bring in line with market, in 
other words inventory losses. We have figured these losses on @ 
3-month basis and 1 year. As loan levels vary by classes and storage 
charges vary by different areas, ‘t has been necessary to give the low 
and the high for each period. The cost for the 3-month period is 
estimated to be 87.2 cents to $1.26% per bag; for a year the range 
would be $1.64 to $2.73 a bag. These figures do not include cost of 
inspection, shrinkage, or deterioration. It is possible in some instances 
that the savings would offset the export subsidy. 

In a sense, what we are asking for might be termed the two-price 
system; we consider it to be but a sensible marketing approach to a 
tough problem. There exists a precedent in the legislation directing 
the use of section 32 funds. In the Agricultural Act of 1949, in 
setting forth sales policy and direction to CCC, you have authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sell for export at what he may deter- 
mine is the world market price, a fair price, or, in effect, any price. 

There is this difference in what we propose compared with present 
policy and authority—an export subsidy would preclude CCC from 
acquiring the same volume of beans as at the present time. The 
beans would be sold in their best quality condition during the regular 
marketing season and on stabilized markets. The export organiza- 
tions developed over the years by many dealers could operate freely 
and with contacts improve goodwill and volume, which they are 
not now in a position to do. The export trade would be put into the 
hands of these—the dealers and the shippers, who are close to and 
have the interest of the grower at heart. The CCC would not be 
plagued by the opportunist and speculator, who in many instances 
is a national of some other country. 

We are advised that the administration will submit proposed 
legislation that will authorize funds for disposal of agricultural 
surpluses over the next three years. If this is considered, a provision 
for export subsidies should be considered other than the use of section 
29 funds. If desired, we will submit for the committee’s consideration 
a proposed amendment to the legislation now under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. I do not quite get the meaning of the statement 
at the bottom of page 3 of your statement and the top of page 4 where 
you say the cost for a 3-month period for a bag of beans “‘is esti- 
‘nated to be 87.2 cents to $1.26% per bag; for a year the range would 
be $1.64 to $2.73 a bag.” Does that cover handling and storage only 
or does that include subsidy? 

Mr. Gopparp. No, it does not include subsidy. In other words, 
every bag of beans that the Commodity Credit Corporation takes 
over at the time that they take over they assume in and out charges 
‘n the warehouse which vary from about 6 to 12 cents a bag, and they 
assume storage charges until those beans are shipped. They vary 
from roughly about 4 cents to 10 cents a bag per month. So that 
under a 3-month period they would have for storage charges alone 
from 

The CHarRMAN. Twelve to thirty cents? 

Mr. Gopparp. That is correct. Then a farmer who turns his beans 
over to Commodity Credit Corporation does not pay any interest on 
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money that is borrowed from the treasury, on which Commodity 
Credit Corporation is paying 3% percent. That would figure, in the 
case of those California limas, about 20 cents for a 7-month period. 

The CuarrMan. Do you mean that it is costing $1.64 to $2.73 a 
bag just to carry the beans? 

Mr. Gopparp. That is right. 

The CHatrMan. Without any shrinkage or any cost for subsidy? 

Mr. Gopparp. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. That must include transportation charges? 

Mr. Gopparp. No, sir. That is in warehouse at point of 
production. 

The CHarrMan. This is a much higher percentage than the cost of 
carrying any other commodity, is it not? These are hundred pound 
bags? 

Mr. Gopparp. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan. What are they worth now, $7 or $8? 

Mr. Gopparp. They are worth I think, the cheapest beans that 
are offered now, they run from about $6.75 up to about $11.50. 

The CHatrMan. Then it is roughly 25 percent of the cost of the 
value of the beans for carrying them just one year? 

Mr. Gopparp. That is 1 year plus 7 months. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you think the foreign market exists? 

Mr. Gopparp. I know it does, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. What is the difference between what the foreign 
market would pay and the American price for beans—the support 
price? 

Mr. Gopparp. We are in the process of trying to get that infor- 
mation now through our agricultural attachés and from trade sources. 
It will vary. In the case of some markets it would amount to—here 
is a report from CIF, Hamburg. They quote 1952 Great Northerns 
at $7.85. 

Senator ScHoOpPPEL, At what point? 

Mr. Gopparp. CIF, Hamburg, Germany 

The CHarRMAN. What would be the cost delivered? 

Mr. Gopparp,. About $1.25 a bag. 

The CHairMAN. That would mean the subsidy would be just a little 
over the cost of delivering the beans over there. 

Mr. Gopparp. | think by and large the subsidy will range about 
$2.50 to $3.50. Great Northerns are now quoted in Idaho at $8.60, 
$9.10 in Nebraska. Nebraska would be about $9.55 Gulfport Add 
about 75 cents to that and it would be $11.25. 

The CHarrRMAN. Is that based on 90 percent price supports? 

Mr. Gopparp. Practically. They averaged out the support of 
all dried beans on the 1953 crop and they varied from 90 percent 
down on baby limas to under 80, but they claim that the average for 
all grades and varieties was 87 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Is there a world market for the large limas? 

Mr. Gopparp. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. We seem to have them in surplus 

Mr. Gopparp. We have They have just recently sold some to 
the Children’s Fund of the United Nations, practically a gift, though. 
There again some of these old beans that had been in Commodity 
Credit’s inventory for 3 or 4 years went into the German market at 
a fantastically low price. They were shipped in there by some 
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Dutchmen, a firm in Amsterdam. Whether it was the trade com- 
petition over there or whether the beans were not top grade and 
quality, they started the story that if you ate lima beans you would 
suffer from prussic acid poisoning. So that the market there was 
indirectly ruined by sending of second rate merchandise. We were 
told there is no basis for that charge. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any further questions? 

senator Schoeppel? 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. You have too many beans. That is quite 
upparent 

Mr. Gopparp. That is correct. In prospect. 

Senator ScHorepre.t. And in prospect, that is right. What about 
the production controls on these? 

Mr. Gopparp. Production controls are in the price support program 
itself. Other than that there is no control. No control such as 
acreage allotment. 

Senator ScHorpre.. That is what I am getting at 

Mr. Gopparp. We do not want them. 

Senator ScHoEpreL. They are apparently piling up. 

Mr. Gopparp. We do not want them. We want the Government 
out of the bean business. 

Senator ScHoEPPEL. But you want an export subsidy? 

Mr. Gopparp. Sir, that we cannot help. That seems to us to be 
the best marketing tool to clear the decks and get them out. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Suppose we have greater production as a result 
of that, and the CCC has to take more beans. Then what are we 
going todo? Do you not think there has to be some balancing there 
and some kind of a program? 

Mr. Gopparp. We think there is certainly room for the Govern- 


ment and the industry to work here to the solution of this particular 


problem. Unfortunately in the past that hasn’t been. It has been 
slowely changing and is very much improved over what has existed. 
For a long time, Senator, the industry was confronted with the atti- 
tude by many of the folks within the Department that “this is our 
business, leave us alone, don’t bother us, we are running this, we own 
the beans.”’ That sloppy attitude in sales promotion was directly 
responsible for the accumulation of 12 million bags of beans as late 
as 1950. What good that accomplished was just to smear a lot of 
red ink over Commodity Credit Corporation’s books. Our folks are 
taxpayers and you are serving in the interests of taxpayers. We want 
to eliminate the necessity for those tax losses. It is conceivable that, 
as you mentioned production controls, that there could be a time. 
Truly the bean industry this year is the beneficiary of considerable 
diverted acreages, particularly from corn and wheat. 

Senator ScnorppeL. That is what I am thinking of now. If 
goes into that you will have more ss Then where are we? 

The Caarrmman. As I get it, Mr. Goddard, your complaint is that 
just as you get the beans in reasonable balance rarest production 
and supply you must now anticipate a 14 percent increased planting 
on acres diverted from other crops which will throw you out of line 
again and depress the price. 

Mr. Gopparp. Senator, if I may throw this in for what it is worth, 
regardless of what the nature of the business may be or its mer- 
chandising problems, you cannot go hard and fast by a firm set of 
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rules. ‘There must be, as part of your machinery to look after things, 
certain flexibility. Heretofore we have gone along. Inflexible is the 
very devil. Either you have a price support program or you don’t. 

I do not believe that the growers are prepared or conditioned in their 
none where they want to see that protection which the Govern- 
ment has afforded them in the past completely withdrawn. I think 
that they would quite fairly consent to lower support level. As a 
matter of fact, this year it is being dropped from the average of 87 
to 80 percent. Conceivably they might have dropped it even a little 
bit more and there would not have been too much complaint. 

What you have, sir, you have in your control on wheat and corn a 
definite and specific prohibition against the fellow. In the case of 
wheat he can grow it and cannot se ell it. 

The CHarRMAN. Can he grow it? 

Mr. Gopparp. The farmer has definite overhead. He is interested 
in making the payments on his farm machinery and equipment and 
feeding his family. Nobody is going to give him gasoline on ‘‘tick.’’ 

Senator ScHoEpPEL. That is right. But the farmers themselves 
agreed to curtail wheat by referendum. They took a lot of acreage 
out. Now comes the bean industry. If a lot of them in the proper 
climatic area can produce beans and do, we are in for more trouble 

Mr. Gopparp. Congress has seen fit, since you mention wheat, to 
authorize the International Wheat Agreement which is nothing but 
a two-price subsidy program. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Still we have it buffered back by wheat 
acreage reductions. This continues to develop a pileup, and you can 
put it down in black and white that the bean industry is going to 
much lower levels or you are going to have to have acreage controls. 
That is the way I see it. 

Mr. Gopparp. In principle I think you are probably quite correct. 
However, and I say this advisedly, the industry has, since 1939—in 
other words, say 15 years—the industry has been driven to increased 
production as part of the war effort. That is common of a lot of other 
agricultural commodities. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. I agree with you. 

Mr. Gopparp. We got up to our ears in the price support program. 
Overhanging normal markets and normal marketing efforts have been 
these huge Government stocks in the inventory of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. There was certainly nothing in that particular 
climate that provided any incentive for any industry to get out and 
dig and fight. We have done that, to the extent of trying to get rid of 
the first hurdle, which has been the Government stocks, to get them 
on a sales policy where it was sound and not hush-hush and wondering 
what the Government is going todo. A lot of those things which had 
been policy or lack of it have been cleared up. We would like to 
and there is under discussion now by folks in the Department—explore 
not only through research but in marketing efforts, to try to build up 
the domestic market. We know we have a commodity that is essen- 
tially high food value and reasonable in price. It certainly warrants 
the title of one of the poor man’s foods. We think a lot can be done 
in promotion. We are prepared to do it. But there must be, as | 
say, flexibility in not just 1 set of gears but 4 or 5 sets of gears and 

coordination by Government and industry ’s efforts at the same time. 

I might add this, Senator: We have talked this export subsidy deal 
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over with various officials in the Government. They concede that 

some of them do—that there is a legal basis in the Commodity Credit 
charter and in the present law that ‘would permit them to. But then 
they immediately qualify that by saying ‘But we have never had an 
export program by Commodity Credit Corporation where subsidies 
were paid where they did not own the stuff. Sure, we 4 go ahead 


and subsidize the sale of the stuff that we have title to.’ I said 
“Why not?” They said “We have gotten into that way of thinking 
and that is the way the boys think.” That is quite normal, they are 


in a rut there. We are hoping to just get the clarification here so 
that we have some basis of support to go back and arrange and fight 
and convert these boys. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any further questions? 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. No further questions. 

The CHarrMan. If not, we thank you. 

The next witness is Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, honorary chairman, 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF WYNN C. FAIRFIELD, HONORARY CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Farrrretp. My name is Wynn C. Fairfield, of New York City. 

| am appearing here as honorary chairman of the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, and representing that 
organization by request of the executive committee. 

| happen to be also executive director of the department of church 
world service of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America. 

I am accompanied by Mr. A. W. Patterson, of the American Friends 
Service Committee, who serves as chairman of the committee on 
shipping and purchasing of the American Council; and in the audience 
by Miss Eileen Egan, of War Relief Services—National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, and Rev. John D. Metzler, director of the Chris- 
tian rural overseas program, better known as CROP, who are present 
as resource personnel. 

You might be interested to know something more of my personal 
background. From 1910 to 1929, I served as a pastoral and educa- 
tional missionary iv the province of Shansi, China, under the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the last 10 years as the 

vice principal of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial Schools. 

During the years 1921-24, I was cotreasurer of the Shansi Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commission, which originated during the 
severe famine of 1920-21, and in that capacity was responsible for the 
distribution and accounting for the relief funds from the American 
people assigned to that province. 

From 1929 to 1945, I was the secretary for the Far East of the 
American board, with headquarters in Boston. For 10 years of that 
time, I was the chairman of the rural missions cooperating committee 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, promoting 
programs of village service and welfare under mission auspices around 
the world. 

Since 1934, I have been a member of the board of directors of Agri- 
cultural Missions, Inc. and am now its chairman. For the year 
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1939, 1 was loaned by the American board to serve as the organizing 
first director of the church committee for China relief 

In 1945, I became administrative secretary of the Foreign Missions 
Conference and continued in that capacity until the formation of the 
National Council of Churches at the end of 1950, when I was asked to 
become the executive director of the department of church world 
service. 

For the last 44 vears, therefore, | have been concerned with the 
problems of poverty and underdevelopment in the Far East, and have 
taken my share in developing programs in Protestant foreign missions 
aimed at improving the material as well as the spiritual lot of people in 
Asia, by programs of technical assistance of various sorts as well 
by emergency direct relief. 

In my present capacity, I direct a program related to such operations 
in both Europe and Asia, with some contacts in Afric: and Latin 
America. In the last 3 years, I have visited our work and related work 
in Germany (twice), Trieste, Greece, and Turkey, in addition to 
familiarity with the needs and programs in all areas through reports 
and correspondence. 

[ have been an officer of the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies for Foreign Service, Inc. since 1951, and in that capacity have 
become familiar with the purposes and general programs of our sister 
agencies of the Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths as well as the mem- 
ber agencies without religious affiliation. 

¥ Description of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service: The overseas service programs of American voluntary 
agencies provide a link between the mountain of surplus foods in the 
United States and the masses of uprooted and needy peoples of the 
free world. 

Forty-four of these agencies, representing the major religious 
groupings of the Nation, as well as nonsectarian relief groups and 
associations for aid to special regions abroad, now form the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, established in 1944. 
They are listed on the reverse of page | of this document and on the 
position paper attached as a part of this testimony at the end. 

Through this council the member agencies, representing tens of 
millions of constituents, coordinate their plans and activities, not only 
among themselves but with governmental and intergovernment 
agencies at home and abroad. Substantial evidence of the concern 
of the American people for the welfare of people in other lands is the 
fact that between 1939 and 1953 approximately $3 billion were con- 
tributed by Americans through their organized agencies to meet a 
wide variety of needs. 

In their programs of giving aid on the basis of need without prefer- 
ence to creed or other factors, these agencies have made an immeasur- 
able contribution to peace in areas of tension and unrest 

The record of American voluntary agencies in utilization of 
surplus commodities in overseas programs: Between January 1950 
and March 1954, American voluntary agencies distributed a total of 
364,226,979 pounds of powdered milk, dried eggs, butter, and cheese, 


mK 


at a total value of $118,372,400 in more than 50 countries and areas of 
the world. 

Breakdowns by commodity, agency, and country are presented 
annexes I and II. These commodities were declared available to 
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agencies for varying periods for a total of less than 2 years, which 
makes an average rate of 60 to 70 million dollars for the 2 years or less 
during which they were distributed. 

The CHarrmMan. Without objection, these tables which you have 
submitted and which appear to be quite interesting, will be included 
in the record of this hearing. 

Mr. Farrrieip. And the position paper, also, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. You mean the one at the end of your state- 
ment? 

Mr. Farrrievp. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Farrenttp. Thank you. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


That is not very long. 


ANNEX I 





Total pounds of surplus commodities shipped by all voluntary agencies for periods of 


approximately 12 months, 1950; 3 months, 1952; and 9 months, 1958, 


1954 
Figures supplied by U 


Milk 


| 


Pounds 
125, 924, 775 


90, 452, 880 ( 


1950 and 1952 
1953 to date 


lotal pounds 


216, 377, 655 


! Milk made available 
$118,372,400 
2 None available, 


May 1953, butter August 


DISTRIBUTION BY 


Milk 


Agency 


Pounds 

American Friends of Austrian Children 160, 000 
American Friends Service Committee 5, 745, 000 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 

mittes 1, 725, 480 
American Middle East Relief__.. 7, 170, 000 
American National Red Cross 1, 240, 000 
American Relief to Germany -- ‘ 750, 000 
Church World Service... . 20, 050, 525 
Committee on Christian Science Wartime 


Activities... 40, 000 
CARE.. 37, 578, 050 
Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children 120, 000 
Hadassah be 30, 300, 000 
International Rescue Committee _- 5, 150, 000 
Iran Foundation 1, 110, 000 
Lutheran World Relief 24, 845, 000 
Mennonite Central Committee 530, 000 
Near East Foundation i 
Pestalozzi Foundation 80, 000 
Save the Children Federation. 40, 000 
Unitarian Service Committee 116, 000 


United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America 
War Relief Services, NCWC 79, 627, 600 


Total 


216, 377, 655 


8. Department 
Eggs 


Pounds 
33, 945, 309 


33, 945, 309 


1953, and cheese 


Eggs 


Pounds 
60, 000 
842, 000 


393, 800 
250, 000 


750, 000 
1, 588, 754 


20, 000 

13, 369, 895 
80, 000 

4, 462, 000 
600, 000 
20, 000 

2, 777, 000 
66, 000 

53, 000 

30, 000 


~ 40, 000° 


8, 542, 860 


33, 945. 309 


Cheese 


of Agriculture] 


Pownds 
8, 459, 930 
22, 012, 750 


30, 472, 680 


AGENCIES 


Cheese 


Pounds 
8), 000 
1, 030, 000 


990, 400 


980, 750 


1, 402, 530 
35, 000 
11, 561, 000 
580, 000 


1, 710, 000 
28, 000 


100, 000 


11, 975, 000 


30, 472, 680 


5, 687, 560 


Butter 


Pounds 


, 743, 775 


83, 431, 335 


Butter 


Pounds 
390, 000 
625, 000 


1, 406, 240 


2, 500, 000 


200, 000 
4, 785, 560 





36, 878, 350 
1, 517, 900 

60, 000 

4, 200, 000 

60, 000 


16, 025, 560 


to Mar. 4, 


Total 


Pounds 
206, 073, 789 
158, 153, 190 





364, 226, 979 


October 1953; total dollar value, 


Total 


Pounds 
690, 000 
8, 242, 000 


4, 515, 920 
9, 920, 000 
1, 240, 000 
1, 700, 000 
27, 405, 589 


60, 000 

67, 073, 200 
295, 000 
83, 201, 350 
7, 847, 900 
1, 190, 000 
$3, 532, 000 
684, 000 
53, 000 
210, 000 
40, 000 
116, 000 
40, 000 
116, 171, 020 


83, 431,335 | 364, 226, 979 
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ANNEX II 
Countries and areas in which American Voluntary Agencies have distributed sur 
commodities (Jan. I7, 19450. Apr. , 1952, and Vay 4, 1953-Ma 79 } 
[Figures supplied by the U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
Countries and areas " Butter Nom oa _ Cheese 
Pounds Pounds Pe 1s P 
Africa, French Equatorial 600 6K 
Africa, West 392 2, 025 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 7 
Austria ‘ 1, 061, 806 1. 840. 500 6. 830. 30 1. 110.000 
Belgian Congo. ....-...... 1, 848 8, 550 
Belgium a 3, 500 4, OOK 19, 000 1. 55K 
Bolivia ; 14, 064 525, 02 
j Burma iG ok ; . 7, 350 
i Egypt ini E ; 252, 016 615, 000 5, 243, 100 
| Ethiopia 1, 208 24, 27 
j Finland 61, 008 64, 050 
Formosa ; a : 180, 000 2. 740, 000 
i France os R84 755 2 258 O25 600 
Germany : ‘ 7, 578, 20, 808, 200 7 R89, 100 8. 189, 771 
Gold Coast 4 - 504 24 050 
Cireece . ; 533, 033 699, 525 1, 871, 025 856, 670 
Guiana, British 224 40, 000 
Guiana, Dutch (Surinam 150 
Haiti ‘ . 500, OOK 
j Holland _____. . elimad 4, 500 
i Honduras, British : 80, 000 20, 000 
Hong Kong RoR oh 560, OOK 
India : 359, 272 51, 550 1. 434. 625 120. 490 
Indochina 4 200), OOO 
Indonesia. -.- : . : 200, 000 
Tran : 22. 016 60, 000 1. 121, 925 
Iraq 7 2 016 g Wy 
Israel i cba Soa j [ 4. 596, OO8 37, 178, 350 1. 009. 050 11. 8 0 
Italy tities ‘ Es 168 6, 681, 900 26. 302, 050 6, 264 i) 
Japan... . - 368 8 432. 80K 
Jordan 000 1. 135, 000 2 020. OM 160. 000 
Korea i 008 163, 500 7, 372. 45 5. 000 
Lebanon 016 375, 000 303 800, OOK 
Liberia oe a 504 1, OM 
Malay 200, 000 
Malta . bas ‘ 240. 000 130. 00 50). 000 
Morocco, French ‘. 109, 800 331, 405 870, 880 l OU 
Nigeria 672 6, 300 
Okinawa 81, 000 80, 000 
Pakistan 71,000 4. 320, 000 50, 000 
Palestine 270, 000 60, OOK 
Panama 00, 000 
Peru 504 1. 004. 050 
Philippine Islands 42, 016 469, G00 
Portugal 1, OO8 4 0 
Sierra Leone 504 n 4, 050 
Spain 81, 008 84, 050 
Syria 375, 000 4 229. 000 
Thailand 504 4, 050 
Trieste 205, 460 533, 000 1, 309, 50 160, 000 
Tripoli 000 000 
Punisia. 71, 400 105, 000 4105, OO 64, 300 
Turkey 40, 000 3, 000 
West Indies 224 x) 
Yugoslavia 12, 448, 604 11, 510, 000 0, 481, 000 118. 000 
Other countries (7) 103, 561 69, 560 1, 156, 306 65, 650 
Total, all countries 33, 945, 309 83, 431, 33 21¢ f 30, 472, 680 
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VOLUNTARY AGENCIES IN SERVICE PROGRAMS ABROAD 


A Posrr1ion PAPER BY AGENCIES ASSOCIATED IN THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN Service, INc., Apoprep aT THE NINTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN CoUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
FOR Foreign Service, Inc., JANUARY 22, 1954 


In our lifetime events of such catastrophic nature have occurred that around 
the world people have been ravaged by hunger and disease, uprooted and vic- 
timized. ‘Their desperate need has called forth an unprecedented stream of aid 
from the American people. Some of this aid has been given by the people acting 
through their government, some has been given through voluntary agencies which 
the people themselves have created 

Whatever the specific function or purpose for which a voluntary agency was 
established there were in every case two essential conditions which led to its 
coming into being: On the one hand, the existence of an urgent need which was 
not being met; and on the other hand, the impelling desire on the part of a large 
number of individuals in a position to help, to provide aid which they were con- 
vineced could come from no other source. 

No matter how broad or narrow the scope of an agency—whether its purpose is 
the provision of varied types of assistance Over a wide geographic area or the 
provision Of a single type to a single group—it will continue to serve so long as 
these two essential conditions exist. 

Basically the universal quality which distinguishes the work of all voluntary 
agencies is the direct people-to-people relationship, enabling concerned human 
beings to establish direct lines of communication with people who desire something 
which American agencies can offer. Basic, also, is the voluntary assumption 
Biblical in concept—of responsibility for other human beings in need, the un- 
fortunate, the harassed, the victimized. 

For the giver, the contributor, the existence of the voluntary agency thus meets 
a deeply felt urge to personal action which even the most generous governmental 
action cannot satisfy. For the recipient, the aid meets a twofold need: First, the 
obvious one of complementing assistance provided by governmental and inter- 
governmental agencies; and second, and perhaps even more important, the living 
evidence of personal sympathy, faith, and confidence. 

Important as the work of the voluntary agency is, it cannot take the place of 
the larger effort of government. However, governmental programs are delimited 
by the fact of their inevitable tie with governmental policy, and cannot carry to 
so full a degree the concern of people for people as can the voluntary agency. 
For an act of assistance on the part of a voluntary agency is an act of faith. 

There are certain situations, certain conditions under which governmental ac- 
tion and assistance may be inexpedient, inadvisable, impossible, or even unaccept- 
able. In these situations the voluntary agency, maintaining itself and its opera- 
tions outside of the political arena, frequently in cooperation with indigenous vol- 
untary groupings, is often able to fill the gap, to provide vitally needed aid, to 
point the way to new forms of service. 

Such has been the time-honored role of the voluntary agency. Some of the 
American agencies were entrusted with these responsibilities by groups of Ameri- 
can people more than 60 years ago; others came into being during and since the 
Second World War to meet the unprecedented needs created during this period. 

Substantial evidence of the concern of the American people for the welfare of 
people in other lands is the magnificent record of giving between 1939 and 1951, 
over and above the assistance provided directly by governments of the world 
and the aid by such intergovernmental agencies as the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, the International Refugee Organization and 
others. More than $2.5 billion was contributed in this period by Americans 
through their voluntary agencies for a wide variety of assistance and services to 
meet a multitude of needs 

In most instances, single agencies provided assistance in a specific field of work 


but there were many occasions when groups of agencies, working together, under- 








took major projects which involved common interests. In many cases, projects 
were evolved as joint efforts bv the Government and the voluntary agencies, 
often at the request of the Government In some instances, particularly in the 
field of immigration, the voluntary agencies actually performed a function which 
the Government would otherwise have assumed in a less personalized way 
Assistance of the Government has been of tremendous value in the work of the 
voluntary agency Some of the work of voluntary agencies has been helped by 


Government, through the use of Government facilities, equipment, and supplies. 





' 
' 
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Certainly there have been many occasions when the catastrophe was so huge and 
the need so great that no voluntary ageney or group of agencies could have coped 


with the problems without governmental supplementatio1 
Pp} 





At the same time, the agencies have made it clear tha 1 a 
accepted only when it left the agencv free to carry out its pro al al r he 
and in the mammer characteristic of its genius Above all, agencies have guarded 
zealously their independence from Government control, for the anicil red 
existence required they maintain their basic approacl 
meet pressing human needs 

Today, and in the foreseeable future, existing needs in a grea a areas 
the world will require continued large ale aid through bot! enn tal a 
oluntary channels. The overall burd s still far too great for 
agencies alton In some areas it may be that ther of 
mental assistance, but in others, the ithdrawal of such a are la 
simply to the abdication of responsil 

The voluntary, people-to-people approac! s commo to a f the age as 
that make up the American Council of Voluntary Age f | eig ~ 
regardless of their specific fields of worl It is because ( 
that agencies of varied purpose and diff hilosop! il 
council as a place where they can d ss mutual proble hare 
ences, and develop joint action whe indicated Thus 
operating agency itself. becomes a clearinghouse for the agencies, finding ma 
areas of agreeinent among its ember agencies vet giv y f 9 
lifferences 

For despite differences the principle of voluntaryvism is bas to each ag 
Each of them provides a way for people to express their good will freely and 
directly and to contribute perso! ally eve at a sacrifice And because 
concept is deeply rooted in American democracy and in the minds and heart 
the people of America, thé voluntary ageney will continue to ex 


there are those ii need of aid and others determined to help tl 


Mr. Fairrietp. On the basis of past performance, and given the 
opportunity for the coordinated planning over a 3-year period, which 
would be provided by favorable action on our recommendations, the 
member agencies of the American council have estimated that they 
could integrate into their programs very much larger amounts of 
surplus commodities. 

The agencies stand ready to assume the considerable extra admin- 
istrative costs and responsibilities in connection with the effective 
distribution of American surplus commodities. 

3. Recommendations for expanded surplus commodity disposal 
through American voluntary agencies: The following are our recom- 
mendations for expanded surplus commodity disposal through Amer- 
ican voluntary agencies. While we feel that all proper channels 
should be used for surplus commodity disposal, including normal 
commercial channels at home and abroad, domestic school lunch and 
welfare programs, governmental arrangements, international agencies 
and American voluntary agencies for free distribution to needy people 
overseas, our recommendations are confined to the last-mentioned 
category as the only channel within our competence. 

If we dispose of surplus commodities only on the basis of spoilage 
danger or defense needs, we are not meeting the moral challenge 
presented by our abundant surpluses. 

The extent to which the voluntary agencies can participate in any 
such expanded program will depend on the extent to which the 
Congress and the administration find it feasible and desirable to act 
favorably on these recommendations. 

Both legislative and administrative action will be required to carry 
out the recommendations. The administrative action recommended 
would obviously have to be covered by appropriate legislative author- 
ity in this bill or otherwise. 
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Following each of the four recommendations given below, we have 
added a summary of ways in which these might be implemented, from 
both the legislative and the administrative points of view. 

Note, the expense to the United States Government of carr ying out 
these recommendations will be offset by some saving in storage c harges, 
amounting to over $500,000 a day. 

Recommendation 1: That surplus commodities be made available 
over a 3-year period to recognized American voluntary agencies for 
free distribution to needy people overseas, permitting the agencies— 
in a way that has not been possible under section 416 of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949—to develop sound long-range disposal programs 
supervised by American personnel, that may pave the way for, or 
complement, self-help programs administered by the indigenous 
voluntary agencies of the recipient countries. 

This may be accomplished: (a) by the president making maximum 
use of the voluntary agencies in the transfer for disaster and other 
foreign relief purposes of a portion of the commodity set-aside as 
provided for by title I, section 103 (a) (1) of bill S. 3052 now being 
considered by the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; 
(b) by having the administrator of any Government overseas surplus 
disposal program make maximum use of voluntary agencies for free 
distribution and work out appropriate arrangements with the agencies 
whereby the latter can know the amounts of specific commodities 
they can reasonably count on receiving over a 3-year period as well as 
sizes and types of pack. 

Recommendation 2: That the list of commodities available to the 
agencies, now consisting of dried milk, butter, and cheese, available 
under section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, be broadened to 
include (a) a commodity such as processed cottonseed oil that might 
be made available under section 416; (6) commodities such as wheat, 
corn, cotton, and peanuts not considered eligible under section 416— 
which is limited to items in danger of spoilage or deterioration—but 
which could be made available through appropriate legislative action 
and (c) commodities such as wool, dried beans, or other commodities 
now included in the Government holdings in relatively limited amounts 
in the event that excess supplies should later be accumulated. 

The CuarrmMan. May I interrupt you there? 

Mr. Farrrrevp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Don’t these voluntary agencies deal directly with 
the people in the foreign countries? 

Mr. Farrrrecp. Directly through our sister agencies in the field. 
We do not deal through Government as a rule. 

The Cuarrman. I wondered about that because of the handling of 
bulk commodities. Would that work out very well in the distribution 
of cotton by volunts ary agencies? You don’t distribute cotton directly 
to the people, do you? 

Mr. Farrrietp. That is a specialized need in certain areas. In 
Korea we have used cotton of various grades as it has come along. | 
am speaking of our own agency. For padding, for instance, we have 
distributed layers of cotton cloth. Also we have developed as a self- 
help project the use of cotton which they process into thread and then 
spin. They spin and weave it. 

The CuairmMan. In small machines? 

Mr. Farrrieip. Yes. 
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The CuHarrMan. Used for that purpose? 

Mr. Farrrrevp. Yes, local looms. 

The CHatrmMan. Then you did not anticipate voluntary agencies 
would undertake distribution to the mills and plants and factories? 

Mr. Farrrievtp. Not at all. In certain cases we have in the past 
done the processing from wheat into flour and distributed it as flour. 
We also keep it under our own control. 

The CHarrmMan. And these various agencies have assisted the 
foreign countries in the distribution of wheat for home consumption? 

Mr. Farrrieip. Yes, as wheat in a number of places. 

Recommendation No. 2 may be accomplished (a) by further amend- 
ing section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to give the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority at his discretion to declare available any 
commodities held by the Commodity Credit C orporation whether 
or not they are considered to be in on of deterioration or spoilage; 

(6) by having the administrator of any Government overseas surplus 
Ream program make available to voluntary agencies each and any 
of the commodities available to him for foreign disposal, provided the 
agencies can give satisfactory assurance that free distribution of these 
commodities through them will not interfere with normal commercial 
channels. 

Recommendation 3: That whereas commodities are now available 
to agencies only in bulk, a portion of certain commodities be made 
available also in smaller packaged units. 

This can be done (a) by legislation authorizing payment of proc- 
essing and packaging costs by the United States Government, as pro- 
vided by title II, section 203 (a) of bill S. 3052, amending section 416 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, and by bills H. R. 8117 introduced in 
the House March 1, 1954, by Mr. H. Carl Andersen, and H. R. 8178 
introduced March 2, 1954, by Mr. Heselton; (6) by having the ad- 
ministrator of any United States Government program for increased 
commodity disposal overseas make a portion of the commodities 
available to the agencies in smaller, packaged units. 

Recommendation 4: That the United States Government pay the 
cost of moving the commodities from inland storage points to foreign 
ports of entry in all areas where the agencies may have programs 
This cost would include any necessary processing and packaging, as 
well as inland and ocean transport—including marking, strapping, 
bracing, dunnage, freight, and general average ms —_ insurance. 

The Cuarrman. On that point, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s authority is limited to the water’s edge. Would you extend 
that authority overseas for the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
would you continue to have it handled by some agency like the FAO? 

Mr. Farrrievp. Our relations with FAO heve been very satis- 
factory. We thought it better to present our total program rather 
than narrow it down. 

The CHarrMAN. You are re presenting all the alternatives? 

Mr. Farrrieip. Yes, sir. There are two ways whereby this can 
be accomplished: (a) and (6) are alternatives. 

(a) By legislation authorizing delivery of commedities free of cost 
to agencies at foreign poris of entry. That would mean taking it 
over at the foreign port of entry rather than shipping it here. 

(b) In the event that new legislation provides only for free delivery 
of commodities at shipside in the United States: 
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1) By legislation authorizing delivery of commodities free of cost 
to agencies at shipside in the United States, as provided by the pro- 
posed amendments to section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 
contained in the title Il, section 203 (a) of bill No. S. 3052 and by 
bills Nos. H. R. 8117 and 8178 referred to above. 

2) By taking the following administrative steps: 

a) Extend to all areas whe - the agencies may have programs the 
ocean freight reimbursement facilities now avails ae to the agencies 
on relief shipments to certain countries under section 535 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951—under which the United States Government 
reimbursed ocean freight charges and the foreign government waives 
import duty and pays inland freight charges. 

While it is understood that negotiations for such arrangements are 
underway with certain countries such as the Philippines and several 
of the Middle Eastern countries, these facilities are not 5 ay available 
for those countries and other important areas, including Japan, Hong 
Kong and Vietnam. 

b) Have the administrator of any Government overseas surplus 
disposal program make appropriate provision for payment of ocean 
freight and general average marine insurance costs to these areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Schoeppel? 

Senator ScHoePre.. | have a question for the gentleman. What 
has been your experience with reference to these governments, the 
governments in the countries in which you operate, with reference to 
working out some program within their own country, if this is made 
available to them at our shore’s edge, to assume the transportation 
cost? 

What have you run into along that line, in your experience? 

Mr. Farrrreitp. The agencies as such? 

Senator ScnooerreL. No; the governments of the respective coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Farrrievp. I would like to refer that question to Mr. Patterson 
who has worked more intimately with that. 


STATEMENT OF A. W. PATTERSON, CHAIRMAN, SHIPPERS AND 
PURCHASERS COMMITTEE, AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Parrerson. There have been a few cases where the agencies 
have. 

Mr. Farrrre.p. Pakistan at one time. 

Mr. Parrerson. And Japan and Yugoslavia. 

Senator Scuorpre.. The reason | ask that question is that many 
people ask us. 

If we make these products available, say, at our shore’s edge, it 
would seem that those people, or the governments of those peoples 
who are the recipients and beneficiaries should, through the nationals 
of their own countries who have shipping interests, or the government 
itself, arrange for some type of sharing of the cost. 

| have often wondered about that, to what extent that has been 
explored or how it has actually worked. 

Mr. Parrerson. There have been cases of that as we mentioned 
Generally speaking, in a lot of areas the contribution of the foreign 
government has consisted of granting free entry duty to these com- 
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modities, waiving import duty and proving free internal transpor- 
tation within the country. 

The arrangements actually have been worked out by our Govern- 
ment with the foreign governments. Usually the foreign government 
has felt it was not possible to go further than waiving of import duty 
and proving free transportation within the country. 

The CuarrMan. Has this position been taken by the foreign coun- 
tries because of their economic situation, that they just did not have 
the means? Or did some of them feel that if they held out they 
would get a further contribution from outside? 

Mr. Patrerson. Some countries such as Yugoslavia with their 
own merchant marine have provided that. 

The CuatrMan. Has it been found that the foreign countries have 
contributed to their own relief programs to the fullest extent which 
seemed practicable to you? 

Mr. Patterson. I would think it is the feeling of the agencies that 
that has been the case. The actual negotiations with regard to ad- 
mission of the commodities and payment of internal freight have been 
conducted through the United States Government. 

The CHArrRMAN. I know in the case of Yugoslavia they were very 
complimentary to your supervision of distribution of the commodities 
about 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Farrrietp. May I point out one thing, and that is that nations 
which do not have their own ships and cannot ship in their own bot- 
toms, there then becomes involved the whole question of dollar credits 
which the internal administration does not have. 

That is one of the problems involved. 

The CuatrmMan. Will you proceed, Mr. Fairfield? 

Mr. Fairrrevp. In the rest of the statement we attempt to briefly 
state the justification for this. 


IV. JUSTIFICATION FOR CHANNELING ADDITIONAL SURPLUS COMMODI- 
TIES THROUGH OVERSEAS PROGRAMS OF AMERICAN VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES 

Just as there is no “surplus person”’ in the world, so there is really 
no “surplus food’’ in the world in relation to the needs of people. 
Just as a great war displayed to an amazing world the military and 
economic power of the United States, a peace troubled by want and 
mass uprootings is giving this country many opportunities to show 
its moral power. The challenge presented by the mountains of sur- 
plus is a moral one which, if met dynamically, can help immeasurably 
to capture the sympathy and imagination of the world. 

At this moment the voluntary agencies are working in the interest of 
those people whose needs and insecurity present the greatest threat 
to the stability of the free world. While they are in the present position 
of asking for increased facilities to move increased amounts of surplus 
commodities, the agencis are in the continuous position, with or 
without surplus, of making real contributions in troubled, necessitous, 
and refugee-packed areas. 

The people now being aided include the inhabitants of areas beset 
by famines and by endemic diseases that result in the lowering of 
production and those whose emergency needs have arisen from the 
wars and upheavals of our time. 
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In the latter group are the uprooted expellees of Western Europe; 
the hundreds of thousands of destitute people who have crossed the 
the Iron Curtain into the West since the end of the war; the massed 
refugees in cities such as Berlin and Trieste; the still unresettled Arab 
refugees; the refugees displaced at the time of the drawing of borders 
between India and Pakistan; the million-and-a-half refugees from 
Communist China who crowd the port of Hongkong; the displaced 
millions in Korea (1 million of them unable to return to their homes 
in North Korea), who are trying to make a new life in a land gutted 
by war; the millions of civilian sufferers in the war action in Indo- 
china. 

American voluntary agencies have valid distribution channels for 
surplus commodities: Programs of day-to-day help, rehabilitation and 
resettlement, are being carried on in these and other areas under the 
direction of American personnel and with the aid of thousands of 
volunteers, both American and indigenous. The real test of whether 
voluntary agencies can handle large amounts of surplus commodities 
is whether they have channels of distribution in the areas of tension 
and need. 

Our agencies are particularly strong in having developed coopera- 
tive working relationships with networks of private agency welfare 
centers around the globe. No outlay by Government could duplicate 
such systems of aid and service. 

Trained American representatives supervise, through local person- 
nel, the use of American contributed supplies, including surplus 
commodities, in projects in which need is the sole criterion, and a well- 
rounded program of rehabilitation and self-help, the goal. 

Voluntary agencies vouch for the fact that the needy groups served 
by them lack purchasing power, and therefore, any aid channeled to 
them would not interfere with national or international economies. 

Surplus commodities distribution supplements long-range programs: 
In many areas of the world, long-term development plans, initiated 
with American aid, are now in full swing. A case in point is the 
depressed South of Italy, where land reform is accompanied by long- 
term road, power and water developments. 

Meantime, the day-to-day needs of the people cannot be met, even 
with aid from the outside, and the one word that rings like a bell 
throughout the depressed areas is “fame’’—hunger. The use, through 
voluntary agencies, of surplus products has already played a real 
role in this crisis area of Western Europe. A stepped-up program of 
distribution of surplus foods in south Italy, through the voluntary 
agencies, could have an important effect on this area in the next 3 
years. Voluntary agencies can present the people-to-people aspect of 
these food gifts in a “far more effective v ay than can government-to- 
government aid. 

Another example of the effectiveness of voluntary agency utiliza- 
tion of surplus products is a school feeding program in north Africa 
where one complete meal is supplied daily. The program is part of 
a larger voluntary effort to raise health levels in the area by the es- 
tablishment of baby clinics and antitrachoma drives. 

A third example is the contribution of the voluntary agencies to the 
integration of refugee programs in long-range reconstruction and de- 
velopment plans in such areas as Germany, India, and Pakistan. 
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Such aid programs can serve as pilot projects to governmental and 
intergovernmental groups in the areas served. 

The people-to-people aspect of surplus commodities distribution is 
vitally important: The present leadership of our Nation, recognizing 
that the wealth of surplus represents the wealth and productive 
capacity of all the people of the United States, has shown its interest 
in preserving the people-to-people aspect of American gifts. No 
better way can be found than to use the already existing channels of 
American voluntary agencies now working abroad. In the strengthen- 
ing of voluntaryism, there is a concomitant strengthening of true 
democracy. 

At a time when free associations of citizens are being destroyed 
over so great an area of the world, it would be of paramount signifi- 
cance for the United States to provide for the world at large a living 
illustration of its confidence in the voluntary associations of its citizens. 

The countless letters of thanks from private agencies and individ- 
uals in various areas of the free world to American voluntary agencies 

attest to the effect of voluntary aid programs, and especially to the 
importance of surplus commodities, not only in saving lives, but in 
giving renewed hope to the disposse ssed and the uprooted. 

They also attest to the fact that the American origin of the goods is 
widely known to the recipient organizations and individuals overseas. 

Mr. Patterson has 3 or 4 san nple ss of such letters that I would like 

place before you, Mr. Chairman, not as part of the record. 

The CHarrMan. They may be submitted to the committee 

Mr. Farrrirevtp. Conclusion: American voluntary agencies through 
their ongoing programs are already carrying seeds of peace into more 
than 50 (see annex II) of the most troubled and necessitous areas of 
the free world. 

The problems of these areas, though in many cases moving toward 
solutions, are not by any means solved and greatly expanded aid 
through voluntary agencies coy not interfere with normal trade 
channels since the people served by the agencies are precis sely those 
who lack access to goods available through normal trade. 

We recommend that the agencies’ continuing contribution to the 
peace through the rehabilitation of needy and dispossessed people be 
strengthend by the allocation of an expanded list of surplus com- 
modities for use in areas now being aided, and for use in areas where 
effective aid programs could be undertaken. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Fairfield. 

Are there other questions? 

Senator ScuoreprPe.. I have no further questions. 

The CHarrMan. Very well. 

You have given us a good statement. We thank you 

The next witness is Mr. R. B. Willson, chairman of the honey sec- 
tion, Association of Food Distributors, Inc., New York 


STATEMENT OF R. B. WILLSON, CHAIRMAN, HONEY SECTION, 
ASSOCIATION OF FOOD DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. Wiuiuson. I am Robert B. Willson. I am appearing for the 
Association of Food Distributors in New York. I am chairman of 
the section on honey. I would like to read a brief statement in favor 
of imported honey. 
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On March 22 and 23, 1954, a statement was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the United States Senate and the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, by Mrs. Laura 
Shephard of Calexico, Calif., in which she spoke in favor of controlling 
honey imports on the basis of raising the tariff from its present level 
of 1 cent per pound to bring it up to parity, which would, in effect, 
keep it out of this country completely. 

Mrs. Shephard represented no national organization. 

We sincerely appreciate the privilege accorded us to present to our 
Government the reasons why the importation of honey into the United 
Sts aes should be continued on the same basis as it is today. 

At the time Mrs. Shephard’s presentation was made, 5 individuals 
re ie nting 5 national organizations within our honey industry ap- 
peared before these committees, namely, Mr. Alan Root, chairman of 
the Honey Industry Council; Mr. Henry Schaefer, president of the 
American Beekeeping Federation; Mr. Walter Sagunsky, a director of 
the Sioux Honey Association, our largest honey cooperative in 
America; Mr. Chris Jensen, past president of the American Bee 
Breeders Association and past president of the American Beekeeping 
Federation; and myself, president of the National Honey Packers and 
Dealers Association. Not one of these organizations requested or 
suggested any action by Congress on honey imports. 

The volume of honey imports during the past 6 years, during 
which time we have had active price support and subsidy programs 
for American honey, has been 3.88 percent of our national honey 
production, a very small figure. 

In the 3 years from 1948 through 1950 our national honey produc- 
tion was 667 million pounds. The following 3 years, 1951 through 
1953, our production was 756 million pounds, an increase of 13.3 
percent. 

During the first period, namely, 1948 through 1950, our honey 
imports were 29,500,468 pounds, and during the following 3 years, 
1951 through 1953, when our Government support program for honey 
had been most active, our imports were 25,707.455 pounds, or a corre- 
sponding decrease of 12.86 percent, offsetting percentagewise the 
increase in our national production, thus reflec ting a healthy condition. 

Almost all honey imported into the United States is for industrial 
purposes. In the main, it is honey that is darker and stronger in 
flavor than our honey and does not compete with our honey that is 
used for table purposes. It is, on the other hand, comparable to the 
strong-flavored and dark-colored maple sugar from the Beauce district 
of Canada that is imported into the United States for manufacturing 
purposes. 

4. Some manufacturers in the United States actually prefer im- 
ported honey for its strength of flavor. Those who do thus favor 
imported honey are consumers of well over 50 percent of the total 
imports. 

Senator ScHorppPe.. Is it because of the strength of flavor that they 
want it in their manufactured products, and can they use the American 
product? 

Mr. Wiutuson. They probably could use some American production, 
Senator, but I do know that in certain instances—several baking 
organizations and one tobacco manufacturer—prefer imported honey. 
The reason is, I think, because of the strength in flavor and the ex- 
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cellent manner in which this honey is prepared for their particular 
use. 

The CuatrMAn. The honey goes further? 

Mr. Wiuuson. Possibly, ves; because of the strength of flavor. 

The Cuatrman. Is the imported honey darker than goldenrod 
honey? 

Mr. Wiuison. On the average, Senator Aiken, I would say that 
it , as dark or darker, yes. 

By far the largest part of the honey imported into the United States 
is Gaibehneed by firms along the Atlantic Seaboard, brought into 
Atlantic seaboard ports, and to a lesser extent into the port of New 
Orleans, which areas are far removed from the heavy centers of 
honey production within the United States. Practically no imported 
honey goes into the west coast ports close to areas of heavy production. 

Imported honey has not depressed our market or in any way 
i blared with our price-support program for honey. The proof of 
this is that for the past 2 years in all sections of the United States all 
honey has been selling substantially above price-support levels. If 
imported honey were depressing prices for domestic honey, the prices 
being paid to producers would have dropped to price-support levels. 

Senator ScHorpre.. I might inject there, Mr. Chairman, that, of 
course, the production areas—as I remember the testimony—the 
heaviest produc tion areas are on the west coast, where they have a 
surplus. They have to get rid of it somewhere. It is your contention 
that coming into the eastern Atlantic seaboard area it does not unduly 
dislocate the markets. Is that the position you are taking? 

Mr. Wixuson. I think I can clarify what I think is in your mind, 
Senator, by saying that unfortunately perhaps for those of us in the 
honey industry the use of honey is very closely tied up with its price 
and the relative price of sugar. 

The cost of transportation from the Rocky Mountain areas and 
from the west coast States like California to the east coast is quite 
high. That extra cost of transportation, coming into our market, 
makes that honey relatively high in price in terms of sugar, whereas 
imported honey that comes right into the east coast ports is relatively 
low. 

There is relatively little honey that comes by rail from the Rocky 
Mountain areas or from Minnesota, Iowa, even Michigan to the 
west coast, that goes for manufactured purposes. 

On the other hand, there is a lot of honey from those areas that 
goes to the east coast cities for packing in jars for table purposes. ‘To 
continue: 

The cost of imported honey is not determined by the cheap 
labor that exists in some of the countries of origin any more than is 
the cheap labor with which some coffee is produced, since honey, 
like coffee, is a world commodity and its price is made in the many 
markets where it is determined by the basic laws of supply and 
demand. 

8. Except in 1950 and 1951 when they had serious crop failures, 
more than half of the honey imported has been coming from Mexico, 
and almost all of this from Yucatan. This honey is prepared in 
processing plants which are the finest in the world and the quality 
of their deliveries is excellent. The records of the United States 
Food and Drug Administration will show that none of this honey 
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during the price-support program for honey has been rejected on 
entering this country for any cause whatsoever. 

9. Our production figures for the year 1948 show only 207 million 
pounds produced within the United States. This is much less than 
is needed in our country and only by imports could our minimum 
requirements be taken care of. Actually, during the war years and 
for a period of more than a year after the war when we were experi- 
encing a serious sugar shortage, it was imported honey that saved our 
domestic hone “y industry by supply ing the industrial users throughout 
the country almost completely with their needed supplies, such as m 
the baking of bread. 

Had we not been able to secure imported honey in those years, 
many long-established products, the formulas for which require 
honey, might have been forced off the market. Once off the market, 
as all businessmen know, it would have been extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to revive them. 

10. Canada is normally an exporting country for honey. 

Just this past year the Canadian crop was so short that they im- 
ported many carloads of honey from the United States under their 
laws which permit them to buy honey freely as they may need it at a 
rate of duty of 1 cent per pound, the same as ours. We believe that 
our laws should remain unchanged as to honey imports, permitting 
us to have this same privilege. 

11. In conclusion, we want to point out that honey imported into 
the United States comes almost completely from a few countries 
among our Latin American neighbors. In most areas where that 
honey is produced very few things besides honey can be raised, and 
to deprive these people whose daily lives are integrated with American 
trucks and automobiles, American radios, and American moving 
pictures, of whatever little market they have there, might cost us 
more in ill will than the total value of such honey. 

In addition, we think it illogical on the one hand to be spending 
point IV money in these countries, as we are doing, to assist these 
people in developing their resources, one of which is the honey- 
yielding plants of their jungles, and on the other hand to deprive 
them of one of their markets for this product. 

As things stand today, it is our sincere belief that the relatively 
small percentage of honey imports coming into the United States 
is a beneficial safeguard to our American honey industry. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Willson. 

Are there any questions? 

If not, we will hear the next witness, Mr. George A. Freese, of New 
Richmond, Wis. He has a proposal to make to the committee, a 
proposal which he has made to certain people interested in dairying 
in the Midwest and who in turn recommended that he be heard by 
this committee. 

Will you proceed, please? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. FREESE, NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 


Mr. Freese. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
represent no farm organization. I have been a dairy farmer for 25 
years, 12 of them in Wisconsin. 

I have presented the price-support plan for raw milk to groups of 


fellow dairy farmers in several counties surrounding my home in west 
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central Wisconsin. Of those who have heard this plan outlined, 
between 80 and 100 percent have enthusiastically approved. It is my 
opinion that the average dairy farmer in the United States would 
approve. 

It is not designed as a permanent plan—but merely a temporary 
measure to be in effect until such time as the dairy industry, working 
together, can develop new markets and outlets for our production. 

The plan which I am offering for your consideration would, in my 
opinion and in the opinion of my ne ‘ighboring dairy farmers, achieve 
the following: 

Discontinue compulsory Government buying and storage of surplus 
dairy products by permitting raw milk and butterfat prices to move 
freely and flexibly in the market place. 

Insure a fair return on the investment of the small and medium- 
sized dairy farmer. 

Place no unfair financial burden on the large-scale dairy farmer, 
many of whom already favor 75 percent of parity. 

Not limit production, but would provide an incentive to produce 
for the real market and not for market-wrecking surpluses. Efficient 
producers could increase their production by seeking new markets; 
inefficient producers would be discouraged by the surplus price 

How would this be achieved? 

Though the plan would allow dairy prices to move freely and 
flexibly in the market place, the balance between the average market 
price and 100 percent of parity would be made up by Government 
payments; but only up to the first 300,000 pounds of raw milk or 
10,500 pounds of butterfat produced annually per farm 

As raw milk production rose above the 300,000 pounds per annum 
figure, the percentage of parity would drop. 

Here is how the plan would operate, and I think I should enlighten 
you. 

The annual production of 300,000 pounds would be under 100 per- 
cent of parity; 334,000 pounds would be under 82% percent of parity, 
and 400,000 pounds would be the equivalent of 75 percent of parity. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Hickenlooper? 

Senator HickeNLooper. As I understand your table, up to 300,000 
pounds of production the support price would be 100 percent? 

Mr. Freese. That is right. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Beginning with 301,000 pounds of pro- 
duction, it would be 82% percent on the overplus of 300,000? 

Mr. Freese. No. That is merely to show that the 

Senator HickenLooper. I am trying to figure out what your per- 
centage is. Where do you start the 82 percent? 

Mr. Freese. If your production were greater than 300,000 pounds 
as a dairy farmer, you would have to average this out to see what 
parity you were receiving. 

Senator HickeENLooprrR. Yes, but do you understand what I am 
trying to get at? 

Mr. Frese. Yes. 

Senator HickENLoopeR. Are you saying if a man produces 300,000 
pounds or less, then parity is 100 percent? 

Mr. Freese. That is right. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Suppose he produces 301,000 pounds. 
Does he then average the 301,000 and get 82% percent of parity? 
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Mr. Freese. No, he does not. 

Senator HickeENLOopER. Where is the cutoff? 

Mr. Freese. It is merely a matter of mathematics. Perhaps he 
would be receiving 99 percent of parity in that case. The support is 
merely on the first 300,000 pounds produced at 100 percent of parity. 

Senator HickENLoopeR. That far I can follow you. 

Mr. Freess. That is as far as we have to go necessarily. 

Senator HickeNLooper. You have a figure here of 334,000 pounds 
at 82% percent of parity. 

Mr. Freese. That is right. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. I am trying to find out where the cutoff 
is, how that is arranged. 

Do you go back and average parity over the whole production or 
do you say in any event the first 300,000 pounds will receive 100 
percent of parity support? If a man produces more than that, then 
does parity drop on the whole price or does parity drop on the overplus 
over 300,000 pounds? 

Mr. Frevse. I might add this: The annual production, suppose it 
read 600,000 pounds. That would be twice the amount first stated. 
The parity percentage at that point would be 50 percent. 

The CuHarrMan. I take it, Mr. Freese, that he would get 100 percent 
of parity for the first 300,000 pounds, and for the next 34,000 pounds 
he would get 82% percent? 

Mr. Freese. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickeNLoopgER. That is what I was asking. 

Mr. Freese. If you drop that to 900,000 pounds you would merely 
receive 35 percent. 

Senator ScHorpre.. If the Senator will yield: Say it runs 1,300,000 
pounds. If you have a farm that produces 1,300,000 pounds then 
you would receive on the ratio you set here. What would you get 
over that? 

Mr. Freese. On 1,300,000 pounds I would say the percentage 
would be almost zero. 

Senator ScHornprpeL. That is what I am trying to find out. I 
figured that on the first 300,000 pounds, you would get 100 percent of 
parity. I wondered if you would be permitted, for 334,000 pounds on 
that farm or institution producing it to get 82% percent and then 
another 400,000 pounds at 75 percent. 

Mr. Freesz. No, sir. On the first page, at the bottom, it says: 
“Only on the first 300,000 pounds of raw milk produced per farm per 
annum.” 

That is covered by 100 percent. The other figures are merely to 
show that the parity drops. 

Senator HickeNLooper. Let me get back then to the question that 
I was trying to put, and which Senator Aiken put, and he got a little 
better answer than I did. 

Let’s take a practical example: A man produces 300,000 pounds. 
That is his annual production. That would be supported at 100 
percent of parity, that 300,000 pounds. 

Let’s suppose instead of 300,000 pounds that he produces 334,000 
pounds. I am taking the figures from this chart. Would he get 
100 percent of parity on the first 300,000 pounds he produced? 

Mr. Freese. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. Then would he get 82) percent of parity 
on the next- 
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Mr. Freese. He would not. 

Senator HickeNLooper. That is why I do not understand your 
table. 

Mr. Freese. That is why I warned you to be careful. 

The CuarrMan. I gather you are recommending a multiple-price 
system for milk which does exist today in those areas where marketing 
agreements and Federal orders are in effect. We have a two-price 
system in New England, and in New York a three-price system. 

But that system does not apply to the manufactured areas today. 
I assume that you would have multiple pricing applied to the milk 
produced for manufacturing as well as the milk produced for fluid 
purposes. 

Mr. Freese. I am speaking for the farmer. 

The CuHarrmMan. You will find that the price fixed by marketing 
orders today in the New England and New York area is not far from 
100 percent for class I milk. Theoretically it is 75 percent for class 
II milk if you can get it. 

Mr. Freese. In the event the Government would adopt these 
figures on a support basis, we will say the base was 100 percent of 
parity; the ceiling would be 300,000 pounds; I think perhaps that 
would be an explanation. 

The CHArRMAN. You are going to explain a little further on how 
you would make this operate? 

Mr. Freese. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. We had trouble last year under the 90-percent 
support program. There were a great many areas of the country 
where the plant operator sold the produce to the Government for 
the 90-percent price, but that price was not reflected to the farmer. 

Mr. Freese. That is right, and I have evidence of that in my 
pocket. 

The CHArRMAN. Will you finish your statement? 

Mr. Freese. Naturally these figures must be considered hypo- 
thetical, purely for the sake of illustration. The United States 
Department of Agriculture could perhaps suggest applicable figures. 

Further, I would like to point out that many dairy farmers in my 
area would like this committee to explore the possibility of having 
certain areas in the United States designated as commercial milk- 
producing areas, to which this plan would apply. 

Such an idea is not new. A similar system has been in effect in 
certain corn-producing areas for many years. 

There are sections of this Nation which are adapted primarily for 
dairying because soil erosion problems and lack of sufficient topsoil 
make them unsuitable for general agriculture. 

Many counties in my home State of Wisconsin are like that. It 
is no accident that of the Nation’s 24,735,000 cows on farms as of 
January 1, 1954, Wisconsin had 2,604,000 of them, better than 10 
percent of the Nation’s dairy cows.’ 

My neighbors and I feel strongly that many of Wisconsin’s counties 
could easily qualify as commercial dairy areas. Because Wisconsin 
is suited for hay and pasture, its farmers have largely turned to 
dairying as a number one agricultural pursuit. 

Wisconsin farms house some of the finest, most modern and highly 
sanitary milking equipment in the world. Wisconsin is dotted with 


1 Source: Minnesota State Department of Agriculture. 
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modern milk-processing plants. It is a State whose agricultural 
economy is geared and suited to one purpose: the production of 
high-quality milk. 

This did not just happen since World War II, during the days of 
high dairy prices. Milk has always been Wisconsin's chief farm prod- 
uct. That is how we long ago earned the proud title, ‘America’s 
Dairyland.” 

The CuarrMan. If you have been in Wisconsin only 12 years, you 
have become a very fine salesman. 

Mr. Freesp. That is why they sent me here. 

Senator HickENLoorER. Did you go to lowa State College, Mr. 
Freese? 

Mr. Freese. No, sir, but I have been in lowa fights years gone by. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. Do you know my old friend, the dean of 
the dairy department there, Ivor Iverson? 

Mr. Freese. No, sir. 

Senator HickenLooper. He is quite a dairyman. As I understand 
it, you go basically on the support price to be governed in great 
measure by the matter of surplus. 

In other words, you would differ somewhat from the so-called 
flexible parity theory here in that you would support at 100 percent 
of parity X gallons or pounds of raw milk, rather than to have the 
flexible theory apply to the entire production or the entire crop? 

Mr. Freese. That is right. 

Senator HickENLOOPER. So that you would say that we will deter- 
mine roughly about what the produc tion should be for normal needs, 
and we will see that 100- percent parity is applied to that. 

Mr. Freese. That is right. 

Senator HicKeNnLooprEr. If they produce more then we will drop 
the parity support in order to discourage the overproduction? 

Mr. Freese. That is right. 

Senator HicKENLooPER. So that in effect, with the exception that 
you want the needed supply to get 100 percent of parity, with that 
difference, you are really advocating a type of flexible support for 
the major purpose of attempting to discourage overproduction and to, 
in the long run, encourage the production of approximately what we 
need in this country? 

Mr. Freese. I probably should not encourage this particular 
movement, however, because I might sink my own program, but this 
could be applied to all the basic commodities as well. 

Senator HickEnLooprer. Roughly something along that line has 
been advanced to the two-price system and others. I have been 
very much intrigued for the last year or so about the relief which might 
be brought to our milk industry by satisfactory processes, if they are 
de veloped, of canning raw milk. I mean just canning the pure milk, 
as we can can it now and put in additives and preservatives and I 
think there is a process now of canning raw milk, some of it partly 
dehydrated, but pure milk. 

Suppose a method which would satisfactorily can raw milk were 
developed on an economic basis. 

Do you think that that would have a very helpful effect on the 
prices of milk to the farmers? 

Mr. Freese. I think so. 

Senator HickenLooper. In other words, on the theory that they 
can can the whole milk in the flush season in areas where it 1s produced. 
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I do not have the figures at this moment, but we produce a vast 
amount of milk in Iowa. We are not so much in the commercial 
production of milk. We do not diversify it so much as you do in 
Wisconsin, of course. But I think perhaps that our total tonnage 
of milk produced comes pretty close to that of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Freese. I do not doubt it. 

Senator HickKENLOoPrER. You commercialize it more by shipping 
to central markets and by making cheese and things of that kind. 
We probably put more of it into hogs. We sell lots of butterfat and 
put the skim milk into hogs and other kinds of feed 

Mr. Freese. | might enlighten you to this extent: There are a 
number of our processing plants at the present time in Wisconsin 
that are going to go into the processing of canned milk. 

As I understand it, it can be preserved for the period of a year. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. | have just 2 or 3 cans of canned milk 
in my office that I have been experimenting with. This happens to 
be a process where the whole milk is canned under very sterile condi- 
tions, sterile atmospheres, and so on. There is no preservative in it 
whatsoever. 

Periodically I will take out a can. I think I have had several 
cans for almost a year now, just under office conditions. I under- 
stand that they have now had some of this milk under tropical con- 
ditions at an average of 100 degrees temperature for almost 2 years 
and that you can drink it, and that it tastes just the same as it did 
when they canned it. 

I have personally opened some of these cans and put them in the 
refrigerator and kept them there for as much as 14 days before they 
began to sour in the refrigerator. It is remarkable. 

The only thing about this milk which some people might object 
to is that it has a slightly caramelized taste, very slight, because in 
this process the can is very hot when they put the sterile milk in it, 
and that cooks the first few drops that go in there, or heats them, 
and it puts a faint taste on it. It is not offensive to me. I can 
drink it just as well as milk that has never been processed. It seems 
to me that if an accepted process could be developed for the canning 
of milk in the areas of flush production, it can be shipped every place 
in the world. 

Mr. Freese. I think so. 

The CuarrMan. We thank you, Mr. Freese. 

The next witness is Mr. Perdue, manager of the Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative, of Fond du Lac, Wis. He plans to discuss the same 
subject and the same pricing methods that Mr. Freese has been talking 
about. 

Mr. Perdue has also had a lot of experience in selling milk for 
canning, such as the kind you were speaking about. There are possi- 
bilities there. I agree there is a little different taste, which you do 
not get in strictly fresh milk. 

Senator HickENLOoPER. I have submitted this to people on several 
occasions who say they drink a lot of milk and they have never no- 
ticed the caramelized taste. 

The CuarrMan. If it is cold enough they do not notice it. When 
it gets warmer it is more noticeable. 

Senator HickENLoorER. Yes, it gets more noticeable as it gets 
warm. 
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The CHarrman. Mr. Perdue, you have a statement with some 
tables. Mr. Perdue made an extemporaneous statement about 2 
weeks ago. We told him that we would give him time to prepare a 
more thorough statement. 

We have about 20 minutes. Senator Knowland asked us to be on 
the floor because of the circumstances of today. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM 0. PERDUE, MANAGER, PURE MILK 
PRODUCTS COOPERATIVE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Mr. Prrpve. I will try briefly to summarize the written state- 
ment. 

The editorial that I referred to in my prepared statement is an 
advance proof from Hoard’s Dairyman. 

This surplus program that the witness just finished with is quite 
a long pet of my own organization. I have had a lot of discussion with 
Mr. Knox, the editor of the Hoard’s Dairyman, and he has made a 
few appearances over the country and talked about the program. 
I believe he talked about it in your own State, Senator. 

The Crarrman. Yes, Mr. Knox was a speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Farm Bureau last November. 

Mr. Perpve. I think the former witness may have got mixed up 
a little bit. If you take the total production that he referred to of 
300,000 pounds 

Senator Hicken.Looprr. That is per unit. 

Mr. Pervvur. Yes, sir. [Continuing] And then increase it, ap- 
parently he had in mind, as your increase exceeded 300,000 pounds 
to have another price for that portion up to another given limit. 

The Cnarrman. He proposed a diminishing support level as pro- 
duction went up. Somewhere he evidently figured that the dairymen 
reached a point of diminishing returns and stopped producing a sur- 
plus 

Mr. Perpvr. The overall program can be simpler on a national 
basis. It sounds like a base-surplus plan for the national dairy 
picture is quite insurmountable, but it isn’t. With the application 
of the Federal orders that we have in the fluid markets they could be 
extended to a national basis, to include even zones or areas set aside 
for different production levels. You would have to give a lot of con- 
sideration to the deficit areas, like you have in Texas and Florida to 
be sure that your base allotments in those markets were not going to 
continue to create or tend to create deficits in some sections. There 
would have to be an establishment of a differential in price between the 
fluid milk markets and the manufactured markets. 

We cannot have any kind of a control program on dairy products 
that is restricted entirely to fluid milk or restricted entirely to manu- 
factured milk. I think that is one of the things Mr. Freese neglected 
to see in his plan that he presented here. 

In approaching a program similar to what you have outlined, Sena- 
tor, in your bill, or any other program, we are going to have to have 
production controls for dairying. Jowa would not likeit. I know that. 
Wisconsin did not like it. I knew that. I was the first Federal milk 
marketing administrator in Des Moimes when Jerry Mason was chief 
of the Dairy Branch. I suppose I developed one of the most workable 
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base-surplus plans for a Federal Milk market in the Quad Cities 
when they worked with nickel milk there during the depression. 

The more you toy with the overall idea the more application you 
can find for some form of production control. Whatever we come up 
with we are going to have to have some form of production control 
in dairying if we are going to have support prices or the program of 
the national milk producers. I have touched on that considerably in 
the prepared text. 

The CuarrMan. Do you want this editorial from Hoard’s Dairy- 
man included in the record? 

Mr. Prerpvue. I think it would be worthwhile. 

The Cuarrman. I think Mr. Knox is a pretty good authority and 
it would have some value. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


[From the Hoard’s Dairyman, April 10, 1954 


DaAIRYMEN Have THREE CHOICES 


Now that the period of wishful thinking appears to be over this dairy busi- 
ness, perhaps we can start scratching gravel and come up with a realistic dairy 
program. ‘Too many people for too | have been wea rose lored glasses 
hoping that the dairy surplus would melt away in the sun of some f e bright 
day. 

In our travels around the country and from our Washington report ither 
that most dairy farmers, dairv leaders, farm leaders, Government officials, and 
Congressmen are now ready to admit the realities of our time. The picture 

lintly, shows that during the past 2 mont}! we produced milk at an a ial 
rate of 130 billion pounds Last vear we produced an all-t e 1 of 121% 
billion pounds. We consumed 116 billion pounds, ar f that ly 109 | 


pounds went into civilian use. 
The United States Department of Agriculture prediction is that we will pro- 


duce 124 billion pounds this year temember, however, that the prediction last 
year at this time was only 118 billion pounds. That estimate was off 34 billion 
pounds. We think this year’s estimate is just as far off, unless there is a wide- 
spread drought. In that event, the estimate may be nearly correct. In any 


event, there may be a gap of from 8 to 21 billion pounds of surplus rolling down 
the valley this year. This does not include the surplus carryover from last year 

In our opinion, any hope that lowered parity price supports are going to help 
the situation materially is, again, wishful thinking. They may slow down the 
rate of increased production; but we see no prospect of decreasing production, 
and have little hope that the decreased retail prices are going to stimulate a great 
increase in sales, although modest increases should be expected 

With our eyes wide open to the facts, let’s look frankly to the alternatives open 
to dairymen. We believe there are three courses: 

1. Remove all price supports and let prices fall where they will to clear the 
market. This would tend to squeeze out farmers with low-producing cows and 
high costs of milk production. For many reasons, which we have enumerated 
in these columns before, we cannot endorse such a proposal 

2. Adopt the subsidy-payments plan through which farmers would receive 
direct payments from the Government. These payments would make up the 
difference between the low free-market price and a given percentage of parity 
As previously reported in these columns, this proposal has one major advantage 
and two very serious shortcomings. 

3. Endorse an amended version of the National Milk Producers Federation 
plan. As previously reported here, the federation would set up a dairy stabiliza- 
tion board, made up of dairy farmers. The board would support the price of all 
milk going into domestic consumption by buying up the surplus. Any loss in- 
curred in disposing of the surplus outside of domestic channels would be financed 
by a stabilization fee levied against all milk marketed. 

Although we endorse the original proposal in principle, we must admit that it 
has two shortcomings. It does not provide a specific incentive to produce for a 
market rather than dump on a market. The second shortcoming is that the 
stabilization-fee idea is not too palatable to many dairymen, nor does it attract 
enthusiastic congressional support. 
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In the light of the foregoing, in early March we proposed to several dairy 
leaders that the federation proposal be amended to accomplish the same objec- 
tive without the levy of a stabilization fee. We offered for debate a ‘‘market’’ 
and ‘‘surplus’’ proposal that would return dairy farmers the same price as the 
federation proposal. It would work in this way: 

Let us assume that we have a domestic market for 115 billion pounds of milk 
at the 90 percent of parity price level Further, let us assume that we will pro- 
duce 128 billion pounds this year 

The dairy stabilization board would guarantee dairy farmers a minimum of 90 
percent of parity for all milk sold for domestic human consumption. We will 
refer to this milk as ‘“‘market’”’ milk. All “‘surplus” milk would be paid for at not 
to exceed the actual disposal price on foreign markets, in industry, or for feeds, etc 

The proposal would appear like this to a dairy farmer in his operations 

During the past 3 years, John Doe has marketed an average of 25,000 pounds of 
milk during May. His “‘market’’ this May would be 90 percent of this average, 
or 22,500 pounds ““Market’’ of 90 percent is determined by dividing total pro 
duction of 128 billion pounds into the available market of 115 billion pounds 
For this milk he would be assured of $4.27 per hundred, if this were the 90 percent 
of parity figure. Any surplus he placed on the market would bring the going 
surplus price realized by the dairy stabilization board. Let us assume this is 
$2 per hundred and that he sent 2,000 pounds of surplus to market. Here is his 
return for May: 


22,500 pounds at $4.27 $960. 75 
2,000 pounds at $2_- 10. 00 


1,000.75 


At 75 percent of parity price supports, as scheduled for April 1, the average 
national price would be about $3.55. The same amount of milk at this price in 
May would return: 


24,500 pounds at $3.55 _. $869. 75 


Please appreciate that this is a very brief outline. Many modifications and 
refinements will be desirable. For example, special provisions should apply to 
drought areas. The question we raise at this time is whether or not the principle 
is sound. If so, the dairy industry has a principle or base upon which it can 
build an effective program that: 

1. Is not subject to political manipulation by any political party. 

2. Prices dairy products to the consumer at a fair price level consistent with 
other industrial and consumer prices. 

3. Shares the burden of a surplus equitably among all producers on the basis 
of recent production history. 

t. Does not limit production but provides an incentive to produce for the real 
market and not for market-wrecking surpluses. 

5. Is self-financing. Original Government revolving fund could be paid back 
through a small percentage deduction on all surplus funds handled. 

6. Does not limit market expansion. Sales promotion through the American 
Dairy Association would increase the ‘‘market’’ percentage. Efficient producers 
can increase their ‘‘market’’ by greater production if they so desire, but inefficient 
producers should be discouraged by the “surplus” price. 

We readily admit the proposal has at least one shortcoming. Anyone who 
wishes to start dairying must either begin on an established dairy farm with a 
‘‘market’’ or produce largely at a “surplus”’ price for the first year or so until a 
‘“‘market”’ is established. Admittedly, this shortcoming is also an asset in that it 
gives the present dairy farmer and industry some insulation from the great milk 
production potential of 25 to 30 million diverted acres. It serves to prevent the 
dumping of surplus corn, cotton, and wheat land on an already flooded dairy 
market 

We are not going to carry this proposal to Congress. It is offered simply as a 
constructive suggestion for consideration by our readers. Think it over, test it, 
and debate it. If you think it has merit, tell your dairy and farm organization 
officers, and write your Representatives and Senators in Congress. If you do 
not approve it, tell them that, too. These people are your elected representatives. 
Through them you should make your opinions and convictions known. Every 
voice of good judgment is a nail in the construction of a platform on which may 
be built a more prosperous dairy future. 
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Senator HicKeNnLooprER. | do not want to get too far along so we 
do not discuss this. What about the canning business? Let me give 
you an illustration. A man I know, who runs restaurants and things 
of that kind, told me that in one area in the South, the good South 
area, he has to pay 35 cents a quart for Grade A milk. There is milk 
production there, but the Grade A, which he feels is necessary to serve, 
costs him 35 cents a quart on a wholesale basis. I presume that there 
are Many, Many areas where dairying is not a major operation, w here 
milk of that standard would be very high indeed, much higher than 
it would be in the Washington milkshed, for instance, or Chicago or 
places of that kind. It seems to me that there are tremendous 
possibilities in the canning process. I understand there are several 
groups working at it. 

What do you think about its possibilities? You can take surplus 
milk in the surplus seasons, for instance, can it and it canbe available 
in the Southwest and other places where they do not produce as much 
milk. It could be shipped, for instance, to the tropics. I have seen 
some of this milk in the tropics and they are very enthusiastic about 
it, although it probably could be improved. What do you think about 
the possibilities? 

Mr. Perpvuer. Before I tell you about the possibilities I have to tell 
you something about our experiences. We lost about $180,000 in 
payroll to the milk processors who had one of their big plants in 
Ridgeland, Wis., where we had membership. The reason for the 
failure is because of the stoc kpile building up. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. You mean in canned milk? 

Mr. Perpve. Yes, it was canned whole milk and I would not be at 
all surprised if some of the milk you have in your ice box came from 
the development. 

Senator HickENLooper. I do not remember the name of the devel- 
opment or where it is. A friend of mine gave it to me who was 
enthusiastic about it and he was not interested in the company. 

Mr. Perpur. We were interested in the overall principle. The 
foremost dairies purchased the assets, if any, of the plant and are now 
operating on a pilot basis again buying bulk milk from some of the 
creameries and plants up there, de ‘veloping or trying to develop a 
domestic market. They haven’t gotten into full production. There 
are a lot of other complications that seem to be coming into the 
canned milk program similar to what we had in Tennessee. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Do you know Howard Roach in Plain- 
field? 

Mr. Perpvs. I do not know him personally. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. He has been interested in one way or an- 
other in trying to develop processes of this kind. 

The CrarrMan. One difficulty that arose, Senator Hickenlooper, 
and Mr. Perdue can elaborate on it if he wants to, when they started 
canning this pure milk, they confined class 1 milk to not over 200,000 
bacteria count. Whoever was doing the purchasing for the Navy gave 
the idea that as long as it was sterilized, the number of bacteria did 
not make much difference so they jumped it to 3 million bacteria 
count, which would be utterly putrid milk on a fluid market and they 
used that as the specification. Of course these people who were pro- 
ducing milk with not over 200,000 bacteria count lost orders. 
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Mr. Pserpvus. That is right. That is what caused the collapse of 
the plant. 

The Cuarrman. It does not seem to me that you should permit the 
use of dirty milk for canning purposes, even though it is sterilized. 
That is one setback I would say that the canned milk industry has 
received. 

Senator HickenLooper. I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
situation to have any good judgment on it. I did not know anything 
about it. It seems to me that the potentials of the thing are very, 
very interesting. 

Mr. Perpus. There are great possibilities especially for Wisconsin. 
Before we could ever get into the problem of big volume distribution, 
and especially to the Government, there would have to be some cor- 
rection made of the erroneous idea that our boys are entitled to a low 
milk count in the cities, in the fluid milk market, but when it goes into 
the cans or into the Armed Forces, that the count can be stepped up 
from 200,000 to 3 million. That is what broke this plant. 

Senator HickBENLoopeEr. I can give you the name of several towns, 
it has been reported to me, in western Iowa, that get their milk from 
Wisconsin today. 

Mr. Psrpvur. I can, too. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Heaven knows they have lots of cows 
there. They produce milk. But the milk is not produced as a quality 
milk to be sold in bottle and cans. It is cheaper to get their milk 
from Wisconsin simply because in a more sparsely settled area the 
equipment available in that locality will not pay for itself. They 
use the locally produced milk produced in substantial volume for 
butterfat or hog feed, the skim milk. 

Mr. Perpvus. Iowa has a lot of milk production but when it comes 
to quality, what some people term grade B in Wisconsin would actually 
meet the standards of m: any Grade A standards in the country. We 
have stepped up our quality program. 

Senator HicKENLOOPER. They are equipped to produce milk under 
certain conditions? 

Mr. Perpus. The State requires it. 

Senator HickenLoorser. That is if it is to be sold for human 
consumption. 

Mr. Perpvur. I would like to touch on another phase, the culling 
program, described at length in the text of my testimony. To sum- 
marize it very briefly I have shown a number of tables in the agricul- 
tural situation of March, that is table No. 1, which shows the popula- 
tion of cows, by numbers, for the Nation, beginning in 1920 and down 
through 1954, as of the Ist of January. For the first 10 years it 
shows stable cow numbers. Then the next 10 years an increasing 
number of cows. Progressively into 1940 we got a big stepup in cow 
numbers with a culling program, with the culling, the sixth column, 
which shows the production of cattle. 

You will find the reduction in cow numbers almost invariably 
parallels the price of beef and the price of milk. We have proposed a 
program of culling attached to the purchase program, a culling 
program that would cause farmers to move another 1,391,000 head of 
cows this year possibly, in addition to what they ordinarily do. In 
1945 I think we had our highest total number of cows—27,700,000, 
I think it was. We had also that year the greatest culling program, 
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percentagewise, about 27 percent. That means thatin the year 1945, 
when we had reached a fairly high production trend, a continual in- 
crease in cow numbers, the beef market and the milk market were in 
such relation that a great culling program was encouraged. If we 
could now set aside or get the proper appropriation for about $139 
million—that would be about $100 a head for the extra cows moved, 
or if you want to apply it another way, give an indemnity of approxi- 
mately 3 cents a pound to all farmers who cull in excess of what they 
have previously culled, not getting rid of the cripples and old cattle 
but get a good sound culling program. 

On this dairy herd improvement chart I did not extend that to the 
extent that it should have been done. On the first page of the chart 
there are set out some figures of average production. The cost of feed 
is $146 per cow with a yield of $151—more than the cost of feed. Our 
university said it cost just about as much for care as for feed. So 
that would leave a 5,000-pound production yielding only $5 per year 
per head. We know feed costs have gone up. Rapidly we will step 
this up to our own production out in Wisconsin, in Fon du Lac 
County, my county—7,600 pounds, just about 7,600 pounds a year. 
Thirty cows would produce about 225,000 pounds of milk annually 
on a 7,600 cow herd. 

In Wisconsin 18 cows would produce the same income, $2,130 net, 
as it would require 30 cows on the national average. That is Fon du 
Lac County. I have covered many of those things in the prepared 
statement. 

Senator HickenLooper. The tables will go in? 

The CHatRMAN. We do have to go now, because of Senator Gris- 
wold’s death. We have been asked to be on the floor. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. Will the charts be in the record? 

The CHatrMan. Yes. This is some of the most interesting testi- 
mony we have had. We are sorry that the circumstances are what 
they are today. 

Mr. Perpue. I have some language for the certification. 

The CuarrMAN. We are going to consider these proposals very 
seriously. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED By WrLutaAM O. PerpuB, MANAGER, Purge MILK Propucrts 
CooPpERATIVE, Fonp du Lac, Wis. 


I would like to discuss the problem of culling cattle. The attached table is 
table No. 1 found on page 5 of the Dairy Situation for release March 1, 1954 
prepared by the United States Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing 
Service. This table shows the number of cows and heifers kept for milk on farms, 
January 1, for the United States beginning with 1920 and continuing for each 
year through 1954. 

For the period 1920 through 1929, the number of cows remained fairly constant 
on the farms. This is indicated in the column titled ‘‘Milk cows.’’ This column 
reflects the number of cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk. The 
sixth column titled ‘‘Milk cows eliminated during the year’ represents the num- 
ber of cows at the first of the year plus the number of heifers 1 to 2 years old minus 
the number of cows at the first of the following year. The number eliminated 
includes death losses, farm slaughter, culling, sales to nonfarm families, and the 
net shift in the “kept for milk” to ‘“‘beef’’ classification. The average number of 
milk cows on farms for the period of 20 vears beginning 1920 through 1939 was 
23,537,000 head. During that same period the farmers eliminated milk cows at 
an average of 4,424,000 head, or about 18.7 percent. 

Beginning in 1940, the cow population gradually increased from 24,940,000 to 
27,770,000 by 1945. This is the highest on record. The culling program during 
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that same period of time continued fairly normal ranging from 18.9 percent to 
22.7 percent for the year ending 1944. 

[In 1945 when we had the all-time peak of cows on farms, the culling program 
amounted to 7,556,000 head, or 27.2 percent—the highest culling record. Since 
that time, that is 1945 until 1952, the cow population showed a gradual and con- 
tinued decrease with a gradual increase in the number of cows culled percentage- 
wise and numberwise. For the years 1953 and 1954 our cow population showed 
an increase of 3 percent for each year, increasing from 1952 with a population of 
23,369,000 to a population of 24,735,000. During this same period of time, the 
ceiling rate dropped drastically. For 1952 farmers culled only 4,994,000 or 
21.4 percent compared to the peak population of 27,770,000 with a culling program 
of 7,556,000 or 27.2 percent, 1953 saw the same procedure, only 5,333,000 head 
culled from the Nation’s herds, or 22.1 percent. 

So we see that in the past 2 vears the number of milk cows on farms have in- 
creased a total of 6 percent—3 percent each vear 

Che number on farms at the beginning of 1954 were the largest since January 
of 1947 \ number of contributing factors have been involved which has slowed 
down the reduction by culling. However, it is my opinion, that the most impor- 
tant factor contributing to this failure to cull was the collapse of the beef market 
During the past decade, the number of replacement dairy stock in relation to the 
number of milk cows on farms has been higher than usual. The number of milk 
cows was held down by very heavy culling by farmers, which suggested a rapid 
turnover of cows in the milking herds, and probably an increase in the average 
quality of the cattle. 

According to the dairy situation of March 1954 (p. 7) during the second half 
of 1954, prices for a number of other farm products began to decline relative to 
dairy prices, and with a general shrinking in cash farm receipts, emphasis on 
milk production was renewed in most areas of the country. Therefore, the culling 
rate was reduced sharply, leading to an increase in numbers of milk cows on farms. 
\ heavy contributing factor, was the the very sharp decline in the total value of 
the carcass of milk stock. The price of cutter and canner cows declined nearly 
10 percent from early 1952 to the end of the vear and continued to decline during 
most of 1953. In the past several weeks, prices have increased slightly, and the 
average in Chicago in January was around $1.50 or 17 percent above the November 
1953 low point. This has seen some improvement in the culling program. 

Prices received by farmers for milk and its products will be lower this year 
than last both absolutely and relative to prices of other farm products, but since 
cash farm receipts have declined substantially, and net farm income is likely to 
continue smaller than in other recent years, many farmers will continue to 
emphasize or increase dairying. In addition, cropland diverted from grains and 
cotton, may lead to a greater roughage output. 

Thus, indications point to some further increase in milk cow numbers in the 
next 2 or 3 years. Production of milk may not be effected significantly until 
the number of beef cattle is reduced substantially, and prices for these animals 
rise relative to dairy products. 

It is a foregone conclusion that milk production will continue to increase 
unless some prompt steps are taken. Therefore, I offer a program of culling. 

1. Offer some incentive for dairy farmers to increase their rate of culling. 
Place a base upon the number of cows culled before an incentive payment could 
be made. For example: Assume that we would allocate enough money to remove 
1,391,000 head of cattle in addition to the previous year’s culling program, or 
approximately $139 million, assuming that 1,391,000 additional head of cattle 
would move to the market weighing approximately 1,000 pounds each. This 
would be added to the normal culling of the last few vears of 5,333,000 head, or 
a total of 6,724,000 head of cattle culled. Before the producer would be able to 
receive indemnity, he would have to furnish sufficient proof to the proper authori- 
ties that he had culled at least more cattle than he had the year before. For 
example: If the farmer could show that he was culling in excess of his previous 
year’s record, then he wovld be entitled to an indemnity of approximately 3 
cents per pound on all dairy cattle culled. That is, to put it another way, if 
last year farmer Jones had culled 4 cows and this year he agreed to cull 5 cows, 
then farmer Jones would be entitled to 3 cents a pound indemnity on all milk 
cows culled. I believe such a program would add incentive enovgh to cause 
farmers to market the ‘‘boarders”’ very promptly. 

2. Set up the proper safeguard to keep the additional number of cattle from 
burdening the beef market. That is to say, withdraw from the market at least 
the poundage in beef supplied by the additional 1,391,000 head cows. It is esti- 
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mated that a dairy cow of this size would produce about 500 pounds of beef 
This would add in the neighborhood of 6 pounds of beef per capita to be consumed 

If the beef made available was distributed among the various relief agencies 
made available to people on retirement under social security and to school 
lunches, I believe it would not only help to eliminate the surplus dairy products 
but would encourage greater use of beef in the future 


I would like to emphasize the saving or the economy of the culling progran 
compared to purchasing the milk and powder produced by the so-called boarders 
If we take the production record of 1925 to 1939 as that of a so-called boarder 
todav, it would amount to about 172 pounds of fat, or approximately 4,400 
pounds of milk per cow. Under the new support program, announced by th 


Secretary, 75 percent of parity, the Secretary would have approximately $187 
invested in butter and powder produced from this cow, as compared to fron 
$30 to $100 invested in the cow by an incentive payment to encourage culling 
That is based upon the assumption that the culling program would continue as 
it did last vear plus an additional 1,391,000 head. 

I am inclined to believe that the culling program will be further slowed dowt 
if beef prices do not recover and if we are to continue on a 75-percent support 
level, because historically, our records prove that, in every critical period of prices 
for milk and beef, farmers increase their dairy herd, and increase their milk pro 
duction, in order to have enough money to meet the demands of their operation 
For example, if the farmer’s milk price is based upon 90 percent of parity, com- 
pared to 75 percent of parity, it means that the farmer’s hundredweight of milk 
would buy nine-tenths of a unit of a given commodity compared to 75 percent 


of a unit, of a given commodity. It doesn’t make sense to t k that the farmer 
is going to produce, at 90 percent of support 111 pounds of milk to buy a unit of 
commodity, and then decrease his production when it would require 133 pounds 
under the 75-percent support 

It has been proven in every critical period, that the farmer will produce the 
133 pounds of product in order to buy the given unit of commodities. Therefore 
if we do not adopt some form of production control and a sharp increase in the 


culling of cattle, then we may expect our Government to be faced with a greater 
and greater purchase of surpluses 

The attached graph shows the returns to farmers over the cost of feed and care 
of dairy cows at different milk production levels. This table shows that for a 
5,000 pound producer, which is the national average, a total return of $297. per 
year of which $292 is made up in the cost of feed and care Five dollars would be 
the return over and above the feed and eare. For a producer of 7,000 pounds 
there would be a return of $61 per head. 


Value of product 
over feed cost 


| 








(dollars) 
Uy sete _ en 








2/9, 000 , 13,000 
Milk production (pounds) 


1/ Approximate level of milk production for all cows in 
the United States, 


2/ Approximate level of milk production for cows in DHIA's, 


5,000 7,000 15,000 7,000 


For a producer of 7,600 pounds, which is the average production per cow in 
Fond du Lac Countvy—my own county—a herd of 30 cows would have a net income 
over feed and care of $2,130 annually. Sucha herd would produce 225,000 pounds 
of milk for the year. To secure the same net income per year from a herd that 
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has a 10,000 pound yearly average milk production, it would require only 18 cows. 
This 18 cow herd would produce only 180,000 pounds of milk per year, which is 
45,000 pounds less milk, and which amount could be subtracted from the surplus, 
that is presently depressing the overall dairy market. I offer this example merely 
to point out the wisdom attached to a good sound culling program that would 
increase the efficiency of operation—increase net income—decrease the number of 
cows necessary and decrease the surplus problem. 

The records of the Dairy Herd Improvement Association show that year after 
year high producing cows yield the greatest returns above feed costs. This is an 
old story to the members of the Dairy Herd Improvement Association. They 
know the records of their herds month after month. 

The yearly summary of the Dairy Herd Improvement Association records 
reveal to all dairymen the wisdom of keeping high producing cows as compared 
to low producing cows. These records show that the profit side belongs to the 
high producer. The yearly summary shows all dairymen as well as the members 
of the association how rapidly income over feed costs increases as the production 
level increases. This will be borne out by analysis of table 4, which shows the 
value of the products over feed costs. 

Mr. G. 8. Kendrick of agricultural research, together with his coworkers, have 
analyzed the 1952 production records of nearly 950,000 dairy cows. This analysis 
again proves beyond the shadow of a doubt that it is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant to the dairy farmer year after year to keep every cow in the herd on the profit 
side. The results show, once more, that the cow that produces only 5,000 pounds 
of milk annually is just barely paying her board and keep. The national average 
production per cow in the United States now stands at about 5,328 pounds of 
milk and 209 pounds of butterfat. This means that one-third to possibly one-half 
of the cows in the 24,000 dairy herd may be ‘“‘star boarders.”’ Mr. Kendric k drew 
a most forceful picture of contrast to the national average of the 1,166,297 cows 
on test in the farmer operated Dairy Herd Improvement Assoc iation in 1952 
produced an average of 9,192 pounds of milk, and 366 pounds of butterfat. He 
further found that cows producing only 5,000 pounds of milk were consuming 
$146 worth of feed for a total return of $151 over feed costs. This does not include 
any cost for care. According to our College of Agriculture in Wisconsin, the cost 
of care runs just about one-half of the overall cost—that is almost equal to the 
cost of feed—so the cost of feed and care would be about $302 in this case 
This leaves only $5 per cow of this production for a return over the cost of feed 
and care. 

With the average production for all Dairy Herd Improvement cows at 9,192 
pounds for 1952—feed cost averages $165 for these animals and the returns to the 
owners averages $234 over feed costs. This again does not include the cost of care. 

The analysis shows that the net income continued to increase as the production 
level increased. The analysis showed that the Dairy Herd Improvement cows 
averaging 13,000 pounds of milk in 1952 consumed $250 worth of feed and paid 
their owners a return of $393 over feed costs. Again, this does not include the 
cost of care, which is almost equivalent to the feed costs. The 13,000 pounds 
rate incidentally is a sound goal for most dairy farmers to strive for. 

The relative difference in these figures is fairly constant—comparison brings 
out the fact that high producing cows are profitable under any economic condi- 
tion—good or bad—while low producing cows are a liabilitv. The relatively high 
production level of dairy herd improvement cows is one of the outstanding results 
of the plan that was started over 50 years ago by a small group of farmers i: 
Michigan who wanted to make the best of their herds Sad take the guesswork out 
of their business. Today, the DHI program is operating in every State and in 
Alaska and Hawaii, even Puerto Rico as well. It is being carried on by more than 
21,000 associations controlled by the dairy farmers themselves, and conducting 
monthly tests on 1,226,000 cows representing nearly 41,000 herds. So, we can 
see that these records that I have referred to here are reliable and indicate that a 
sound culling program that would take the guesswork out of dairying, would be a 
tremendous asset, both to the Government and to the dairy farmer. 

The culling program which I have been dwelling on seems to me one of the 
answers out of the several that must be possible to see us out of the surplus 
problem. Dairy Herd Improvement Association should be encouraged further 
and to greater extent throughout the Nation. The incentive payments made to 
farmers for culling should be at some future time tied to a program that would 
encourage dairy farmers to take advantage of a dairy herd improvement program 
sponsored by the farmer and owned by farmer. 

Total milk production forecasts, point to an all time high again for 1954. In 
most periods for which records are available, changes in numbers of milk cattle 
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have been accompanied by change in the opposite direction in the production of 
milk per cow. One reason for this was that the average quality of cow kept tends 
to vary inversly with the number kept. In every previous period in which numbers 
of cows increased, the rate of production per cow showed no increase. In the 
current upturn in cow numbers, however, the average production per cow has 
steadily increased and in 1953 a new high of 5,447 pounds compared with 5,329 
pounds in 1952, and 5,313 pounds in 1951. 

An important factor has been the sharp increase in average quality in animals, 
which has accompanied the widespread use of artificial insemination of milk cows 
Other contributing factors have been relatively mild weather in the past two 
winter seasons, a record, or near record rate of feeding of concentrates and some 
improvement in quality of roughage. The heavy rate of concentrate feeding last 
summer and fall were due in part to drought in some of the areas which forced 
farmers to substitute concentrates for forage. Large supplies of concentrates on 
farms in other areas encouraged little supplemental feeding of concentrates. Milk 
feed price relationships have been less favorable than average 

According to the Dairy Situation, for March of 1954, the total milk production 
on an annual rate basis increased rather abruptly in the closing months of 1952, 
reaching a figure of 124 billion pounds in the winter of 1952-53. Severe drought 
in the summer of 1953 brought the annual rate down to 116 billion pounds, but in 
the latter part of 1953 it again increased sharply and reached new highs in Decem- 
ber and January. 

A contributing factor to the high water production in the past 2 years has been 
some relative increase in the number of cows freshening in the fall. Total production 
of milk in 1953 was 121.2 billion pounds compared with 115.2 billion pounds in 
1952 and the previous record of 119.8 billion pounds in 1945. Between 1948 and 
1952 milk production ranged from 112.7 billion pounds to 116.6 billion pounds. 
The increase of 5.2 percent from 1952 to 1953 equaled the largest previous increase 
recorded between 2 consecutive years—that from 1940 to 1941 

A larger output of milk is likely in 1954. The productive capacity of cows on 
farms probably averages higher than ever before. Feed supplies are relatively 
large, but the milk-feed price relationships promises to continue below average 
during the next year. Given average weather and no significant change in relative 
prices of other farm products, milk production in total during 1954 probably will 
be around 124 billion pounds. This increase of 2 percent will be nearly equal to 
the percentage increase over 1953 in number of milk cows on farms 

In conclusion on this phase of the testimony, it is therefore important to point 
out that there are, in our minds, no single package control or legislation for the 
dairy industry. It will require the best in all of us to offer enough plans that 
may be dovetailed together to get out of the surplus problem. I sincerely believe 
that one of the most important factors in this is a sound culling program thet will 
carry with it a sufficient incentive to cause farmers to reduce their herds of 
‘‘borders’’ and low producers to a sufficient low level to decrease production to 
the point to where the Government will not have to buy huge stockpiles of 
surpluses, and at the same time, permit prices to find their way upward. This 
brings us to another phase of the program: 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


There is no possible way in my mind to continue the dairy program of sound 
economy in America any more without some form of production control. The 
farm people producing milk of this Nation, must of necessity, adopt some form 
of production control, because we know now that we cannot “have our cake and 
eat it too.”” We cannot continue to produce vear after year in excess of the 
national need and hope for a sound price for dairy products. 

I would like at this time to refer to an editiorial by the editor of Hoard’s Dairy- 
man with respect to a production control program. I am heartily in accord 
with the principle of this program. I believe if we would set about on a program 
of allotting bases to all of the producers in the principal milk marketing areas 
of the United States on the basis of a need for the Nation, and fix some form of 
price returns for that portion that the Nation will absorb, and then for all milk 
in excess of that allot a much lesser price. For example: let’s assume the 
ridiculous—let’s assume that we had surplus possibilities of 20 percent, and of 
the remaining marketable milk—80 percent would reach the market. We could 
fix a program of 100 percent of parity for 80 percent, and 50 percent of parity for 
20 percent. This would yield 90 percent of parity for the total production, even 
in the event that we had a 20 percent surplus. Careful consideration would 
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have to be exercised in the allotment of bases to safeguard such markets as we 
find in the South that are deficit markets. Consideration must be shown to these 
types of markets so that we would not cause a deficit beyond the present experi- 
ence. There would of necessity have to be some consideration given to the 
difference between quality of milk—that is the standard of quality set forth by 
the various health authorities. Perhaps the premium between manufactured 
and milk for fluid market such as the Federal order markets could have.a.differ- 
ential of approximately 10 cents per hundredweight for price considerations. If 
they were coupled in some form to a blending program of Federal order. 

These things sound like an almost insurmountable problem. They are not 
that big. This whole dairy situation could be brought in to rapid control by the 
application of several methods—such as we have discussed here. I sincerely 
believe that the self-help program offered by the National Milk Producers 
Federation is the best method that has yet been offered to help solve this problem, 
However, I believe that the self-help program should be amended to include some 
form of production control. 

If we could pursue this a little further, it is not at all unreasonable to assume 
that we could have a Federal order that would encompass all of the dairy products 
produced in the Nation, and a blending or pooling program, even though it might 
have to be divided into regions whereby we could price the various commodities 
in accordance with use on a simplified plan. That would give us the opportunity 
for pooling, blending, that is necessary in the self-help program. It would give us 
the ways and means of allocation of bases. The administration could well be 
carried on as it is at the present time under the Federal order in the fluid milk 
markets, or further consideration of the program of the National Milk Producers 
Federation with a 15-man overall board, not connected with politics, could have 
a large part in the administration of the overall program. 

I am firmly convinced that we will not have any program for the dairy farmer 
that will solve our long-time problem, unless that program has attached to it some 
form of production control. A form that would be flexible and permit the flow of 
commerce in accordance with the wishes and the habits of the producers, but at 
the same time, restrict producers from producing burdensome surpluses that carry 
down all producers due to the influx of additional dairy products. 

Support prices and certificavion by the buyer that support prices have been paid 
to the producer. I am firmly convinced that a program of support prices at from 
80 to 85 percent of parity coupled with some form of certification on the part of 
the buyer would be far more valuable to the dairy farmers than the 90 percent or 
even higher support prices that we have experienced in the past when it comes to 
total returns to the farmer without certification. There is a serious problem along 
this line, however, that pene be given weighty consideration. That is the prob- 
lem by the vlants owned by the farmers themselves, where they are seeking to 
build up reserves or where they hold back voluntarily a portion of their milk prices 
that is later distributed in a form of dividends or used for capital assets. 

I believe this problem could be overcome by the consideration of language 
something like this: That support prices will be afforded the buyers of milk 
through a purchase program of the Commodity Credit Corporation provided, 
that upon petition of producers to the Secretary of Agriculture, that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would require a certificate of payment by the owners of the 
plant that they paid producers an equivalent of the support price. I can see where 
no legitimate operation could find too much fault with this problem. Certainly, 
if the milk is being delivered to a privately owned plant and the producers do not 
care whether they are receiving 90 percent of parity, 80 percent of parity, or X 
percent of parity, then there would be no complaint. If, on the other hand, pro- 
ducers, or their cooperatives furnishing milk to the privately owned plants know 
and are willing to make complaint that the privately owned plants have not paid 
the support prices—then the Secretary should request such a certificate. It might 
be argued that this would hurt the cooperatively owned plant. If, however, 
producers in the cooperatively owned plants are so dissatisfied with payment of 
their own organizations, then there is need for an educational program, far and 
beyond the problem of the Government. 
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TABLE 1.—Number of cows and heifers kept for milk on farms Jan. 1, United 
States, 1920-454 


Heifer Heifers Heifer Milk cows Milk c ns 











Pood } ,, Heifers 1-2 calves 1-2 years| calve eliminated | ©4minate 
Yeas Milk COWS ') vears old? | under 1 old per | per 10 juri a oe 
year old? | 100 cows cows year . we 
Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Number Nur Thousands Num 

1920 4,416 4, 380 20. 6 2.4 i 4 x 
1921 4,166 4,174 19. 4 19. 5 v1 1 
1922 3, 973 4, 367 18. 2 20. ( 68¢ l¢ 
1923 4,159 4, 358 18.8 19.7 it l 
1924 4,154 4, 390 18. 6 19. 7 3, 91 17 
1925 4,177 4,306 18. 5 19.1 4, 342 19.2 
1926 4,111 4,335 18.3 19.3 4,27 19.1 
1927 2 4,110 4,439 18. 5 19.9 4, 130 18. ¢ 
1928 2 4,197 4, 662 18.9 21. ( 5, OSS 17 
1929 23 4,450 5, O12 19.8 22 3, S58 17.2 
1930 2 4, 851 5,199 21.1 22. € 4,063 17. ¢ 
1931 23, 4, 962 5, 189 20.5 21.8 B, BSE lf 
1932 24, 896 5, 020 5, 449 20.2 21.9 $ O8 
1933 20, ¥ 5, 250 5 2.2 21.9 4,255 16. 4 
1934 26, 931 5, 382 2. ( 21 6, 2 2 
1935 26, O82 4,995 19.2 ”) f 22 
1936 25, 196 4,772 5, 484 18.9 21.8 21.1 
1937 24, 649 4, 899 5, 305 19.9 21 20.6 
1938 24, 466 4, 808 5, 500 19.7 22 $ 19. 1 
1939 24, 600 5, 122 5, 904 20.8 24. | $ 19.4 

Average 1920-39. - 23, 537 4, 599 4, 954 19. 5 21.0 4,424 18.7 
1940 967 22.2 3.9 012 x) 
1941 6, 254 22.3 24. € 4, Sit 18.9 
1942 6, 635 22. 4 5 O64 19. 2 
1943 7, O35 22. 4 M) 20. 3 
1944 7, 201 22. 9 22.7 
1945 6, 772 22.7 27.2 
1946 6, 270 21.7 t 24.3 
1947 6, 317 21.4 6, 7 26. 1 
1948 6, 004 22. 5 303 25. € 
1949 6, O81 22.3 25. 5 S54 22.4 
1950 6, 208 22. 6 26. 0 52 23. 2 
1951 6, 374 23. 2 26. 9 863 4. 7 
1952 6, 549 24 2. 0 4, 904 21.4 
1953 6, 676 24.8 27.7 333 22 
1954 4__. 6, 820 24.4 27. ¢ 
1954 as a percentage 

of 1953 i 103 101 102 98 100 


! Cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk. 

2 Being kept for milk cows 

3 Number of cows first of year, plus number of heifers 1-2 years old minus number of cows at the first 
the following year. The number eliminated includes death losses, farm slaughte! ulling, Sales to 
farm families and the net shift in ‘‘kept for milk’”’ to beef classification 

‘Preliminary. 


=~. 
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TaBLE 2.—Number of cows and heifers kept for milk on farms Jan. 1, by regions 
average 1920-89, annual 1945-54 
Siiigdib edited bine: 4 sw 
| Milk cows 
| eliminated 


| Heifer | Heifers | Heifer | Milk cows 
Heifers 1-2 calves 1-2 years; calves | eliminated ver 100 
years old ? under1 | old per per 100 during F 
| 


cows on 
3 | a eae rear 3 
year old 100 cows | cows year |} hand 


Milk cows ! 





NORTH ATLANTIC | ] 
Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Number | Number | Thousands 

Average 1920-39__.._. 3, 186 539 564 9 17.7 547 
1945 3, 457 735 | 711 .3 .6 | 828 
1946 ee 3, 364 5 681 1 . 3 701 
1947_. ald ew 3, 340 | B5 713 | 6 | 21.3 | 720 
1948 _. | 3, 275 | 716 | .0 } 686 | 
5008... xnahlead 3, 277 | 5 736 ; 685 | 
1950... 3, 280 | : 759 
1951 | 3, 232 7 ' 22.2 | 698 
58.. e.%. 8, 252 | : 5 2 . 649 
1953 3, 365 | 9 | ‘ 26. 734 
1954 4... _. | 3, 480 | 3 | cae 








1954 as a percentage of 
3 i 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Average 1920-39. 
1045 
1946... 
1947 J dated | ; 
1948 ie 3, | 1, 446 
Stand 5, 123 | 1, 371 
SER ccc blade ol 5, 07 1, 420 
1951 sSviaie 5, | 1, 446 
1952... .. 5, 960 | 1, 488 
1953 
1954 4... 


off ON esI-1 


| om 


1954 as a percentage of | 


WEST NORTH CENTR aL 


Average 1920-39. __. 
1945 | 
1946... 
ce csws 
1948... 
1949 
1950 
1951... 
1952__ 
1953 | 
WN Ali 5s cicua > . , 315 | 1, 607 | 


mr 
sS 


SER! 


2 
n 


Sey 
i~t 
oOOose OC awme- tS 


| Bs 





1954 as a percentage of 
1953... 107 | 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 











> 


Average, 1920-39_.... 1, 794 
1945 2, 102 
1946 2, 078 
1947 2, 039 
1948 2, 013 
1949 1, 982 
1950 2, 009 
1951 2, 039 
1952 2, 035 
1953 2, 112 
1954 ¢ 2,189 


PPPS 
DAW OS 


1954 as & percentage 
of 1953 se 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1143. 
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TABLE 2.—Number of cows and heifers kept for milk on farms Jan. 1, by regions 
average 1920-39, annual 1945-5 4—Continued 


Heifer | Heifers | Heifer | Milk cows | Milk cows 
Heifers 1-2 calves 1-2 years! calves eliminated | ‘ i aa r 
years old 2 under 1 old per per 100 during Se _ ; 


year old ? | 100 cows cows year : 
: hand 


Year Milk cows ! 


SOUTH CENTRAL 
Thousands | Thousands | Thousands | Number 
A verage, 1920-39 . 4, 443 913 1, 006 20. 5 
1945 5, 806 1, 305 1, 511 23 
1946 5, 454 1, 162 1, 349 
1947 5, 227 1, 135 1, 291 
1948 , 908 1, 080 l 
1949 , 655 1, 037 1, 207 
1950 » 75% 1, 028 1, 234 
l 1 
l 
1 
1 


7 


1951 , 054 293 
1952 119 1, 305 
1953 , ill , 284 
1954 4 , 097 336 


1954 as a percentage 
of 1953_._. 104 


WESTERN 


Average, 1920-39 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1945 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953... 
1954 4__. 


1954 as @ percentage 
of 1953_... wa 


1 Cows and heifers 2 years old and over kept for milk. 
2 Being kept for milk cows. 


¢ ¢ 


3 Number of cows first of year plus number of heifers 1-2 years old, minus number of cows at the first o 
the following year. The number eliminated includes death losses, farm slaughter, culling, sales to nonfarm 
families, and the net shift in ‘“‘kept for milk’”’ to beef classification. 

4 Preliminary. 


The CHarrMan. We will recess until 10 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

(Whereupon, at 11:58 a. m., the committee was adjourned to re- 
convene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, April 14, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEstRY, 
Washington, #):-C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken, Williams, and Holland. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will come to order. This morning 
we are hearing from representatives of the canning fruit associations 
in regard to the marketing agreement proposals which are before us. 

The first witness is Mr. Ralph B. Bunje, general manager of the 
California Canning Peach Association, San Francisco, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH B. BUNJE, GENERAL MANAGER, CALIFOR- 
NIA CANNING PEACH ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Bunse. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is Ralph B. Bunje. 
I am the general manager of the California Canning Peach Associa- 
tion, a nonprofit cooperative marketing association, engaged in the 
marketing of peaches for processing to commercial canneries. 

The members of the association comprise over 50 percent of the total 
cling peach growers in California. Through the association, they 
market approximately 41 percent of the total crop of cling peaches. 
The bulk of the membership is made up of the smaller producers. 
The present organization was incorporated in 1936. 

Specifically, | am here to support the amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreements Act as proposed in S. 3052. 

Contained in the Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act of 1937 
is a declaration of conditions and policy. These statements say, 
among other things that 
it is declared that the disruptions of the orderly exchange of commodities in inter- 
state commerce impairs the purchasing powe1 of farmers and destroys the value 
of agricultural assets which support the national credit structure and chat these 
conditions affect transactions in agricultural con modities with a national public 
interest, and burden and obstri ct the normal channels of interstate commerce. 

The act specifically states that it is the declared policy of the Con- 
gress through the exercise of the powers conferred upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture 
to establish and maintain such orderly marketing conditions for agricultural com- 
modities in interstate commerce as will establish as prices to farmers—parity 
prices— 


It also states: 


that it is the policy of Congress to protect the interests of the consumer bv a 
approaching the level of prices which is declared to be the policy of Congress to 
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establish * * * by a gradual correction of the current level at as rapid a rate as 
the Secretary of Agriculture deems to be in the public interest, and economically 
feasible, in view of the current consumptive demand in domestic end foreign 
markets * * *, 

By specific exclusion in the statute, the Congress has in effect said 
that these conditions and policies shall extend to many commodities, 
but not to the producers of fruits and vegetables for canning. 

If these policies are sound for the producers of other commodities, 
they certainly should be sound and valuable to the producers of fruits 
and vegetables for canning. 

If these policies are sound for the producers of other commodities, 
they certainly should be sound and valuable to the producers of fruits 
and vegetables for canning. 

1 should like to state here that, should the Congress approve the 
proposed amendment, the organization which I represent does not, 
at this time, intend to seek an order under a Federal program. 
Rather, it is my intention to clarify the possible application of such 
orders, and to show how they may work, and how we have benefited 
under similar State orders. 

I do not believe that it was the intention of the President, in his 
message to Congress, to recommend any broadening of the application 
of the act that would create a situation that might in effect destroy 
the canning industry. But, I do believe that the President had in 
mind that the producers of perishable crops for canning should share 
the same benefits enjoyed by other commodities. 

The application of marketing agreements and orders under the 
Marketing Agreement Act is, in our opinion, one of the most demo- 
cratic and lowest-cost means of bringing about price stability to 
farmers. We believe it is one of the soundest of the Federal programs. 
Federal marketing programs are democratic because they are per- 
missive. There is no way in which the producers of agricultural 
commodities can be affected by a marketing order unless two-thirds 
of the producers vote in favor of such a program. The administration 
of the program is handled by a committee of producers, and frequently 
has an advisory committee of processors. 

Where a marketing agreement and order program is in existence, 
then both producers and processors are members of the adminis- 
trative committee. That makes possible for the industry itself to 
manage and to direct these programs. It means that there is less 
reliance upon Washington, and more reliance upon the leadership of 
the people concerned with the commodity affected by the program. 
It is self-help at its best. 

No marketing order program can be put into effect until a public 
hearing has been held. At such a public hearing there must be 
adequate concrete evidence submitted to the effect that the proposed 
program is feasible, is practical, is economically sound, and will 
accomplish the purpose for which it is intended. We are not aware of 
any instance in which either the Secretary of Agriculture, or producers, 
or handlers have ever been able to bring about a marketing order on a 
capricious and arbitrary basis. 

The objections of the canners, according to the testimony that has 
been presented to the committee, appears to focus the principal 
objections against the imposition of controls on seasonal or annual 
crops, such as peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, and so forth, as distin- 
guished from tree-fruit crops. 
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I am not sufficiently familiar with the problems of the producers of 
vegetables and seasonal crops to intelligently comment upon the 
practicability of the application of Federal marketing orders to such 
crops. But, on the other hand, I do feel that I am well qualified to 
comment on the application of such orders to the producers of fruit 
for canning. I should like, therefore, to devote my testimony to 
showing the desirability of making available Federal marketing orders 
to the producers of fruit for processing 

In the testimony given by the canning industry before this com 
mittee last week, four points were covered as a basis for their opposi- 
tion 

First, no disclosed need: I submit, gentlemen, that the need for a 
specific marketing order program on a particular crop can only be 
specified on an individual commodity at a public hearing. The issu 
here is whether or not the producers of fruit for canning shall have 
available to them this valuable tool. Processors base their arceument 
of lack of need upon the record of tremendous growth of the processing 
industry, the increase in consumption, and the vast new areas devel- 
oped 

Certainly this splendid record has the support and the appreciation 
of the growers of crops for canning throughout the United States. 
It is indeed a fine example of progress. But I shall show the commit- 
tee in my testimony that the operation of marketing programs has not 
hindered the development of new markets, but has, on the other hand, 
enlarged the markets for the producers of fruit for processing. In 
fact, our own experience with cling peaches in California shows that 
we have enjoyed a better growth and more stable conditions than any 
of the competitive fruits available for canning. 

The second basis of opposition by the processors deals with the 
returns per acre to the growers, pointing out the tremendous increases 
enjoyed by the producers of fruits and vegetables for canning in 
recent years. ‘The matter of gross returns per acre is not as important 
to the producer as the net return per acre. Production costs on the 
farms have increased many times since 1934 period referred to by the 
processors in their schedule submitted to the committee 

At this point I should like to refer the committee to the chart 
which is attached to my statement, on the back page, showing the 
prices and acreage returns on the principal canning fruits in California. 

It will be noted that of the three principal canning fruits, cling 
peaches enjoyed the most stable return over the years, on the basis of 
a per ton return, as well as on an average gross return per acre to the 
grower. You may be interested in knowing that during the past 5 
years, and starting with the year 1949, growers of apricots in 1949 
received 50.5 percent of parity; in 1950, 67.3 percent; in 1951, 110.5 
percent; in 1952, 93.1 percent, and in 1953, 97.7 percent. 

Here is the record on pears during the same period. In 1949, 35.4 
percent of parity, in 1950, 86.0 percent; in 1951, 106.1 percent; in 1952 
48.8 percent; and in 1953, 81.1 percent. 

Compare this with the record of cling peach growers, who received 
in 1949 slightly less than 60 percent of parity; in 1950, 88.5 percent; in 
1951, 103.7 percent; in 1952, 88.4 percent; and in 1953, 80.4 percent. 
At the same time, the cling peach growers enjoyed an expended 
market. 
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Here is sound proof of the fact that the operation of Federal market- 
ing orders for canning fruits can serve to accomplish the policies and 
conditions laid down by the Congress in the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreements Act of 1937. 

A third point made by the processors emphasizes that free develop- 
ment, new investment, mechanization, and marketing efforts, and so 
forth, have kept consumer prices low, and that the imposition of 
marketing orders would destroy markets, prevent expansion and defeat 
the interests of the canners and the farmers alike. 

Our experience, gentlemen, is exactly to the contrary. As you will 
recall, according to the records submitted by the canning industry, 
cling peaches enjoyed production gains greater than any other canning 
fruit during the period 1934 through 1953. This certainly is not a sit- 
uation of destruction of markets nor the prevention of further ex- 
pansion. 

As to consumer prices, it requires a change in price of approximately 
$10 per ton to make a | cent per can change in the retail price of canned 
cling peaches. The argument that stable grower prices have a large 
measurable effect upon the consumers’ prices is just simply not so. 

The fourth argument put forth by the canning industry states that 
the imposition of involuntary mandatory control orders is not demo- 
cratic, and that such regimentation is unadaptable, unsound, and 
unworkable. 

On the contrary, the operation of marketing order program may 
provide many benefits for the canners affected. Lf, upon the facts 
developed at a public hearing, a program is not approved by the 
processors, the act provides a means by which the growers could oper- 
ate a program by themselves, notwithstanding processor opposition, 
Growers appreciate that the problems of the processors are most 
difficult ones. 

We know they are faced with a situation where the cost of things 
which they need to buy in order to process their canned fruits and 
vegetables are all rather inflexible, except the raw material prices. 
The growers of fruit for processing have for many years known what 
flexible prices mean. And believe me, those prices do flex according 
to the economic conditions at hand. The operation of marketing 
orders merely serve to take away the wild swings of extremely high 
prices and extremely low prices, and they serve to operate in the 

canners’ interest as well as the producers’. 

Vegetable growers are indirectly beneficiaries of the Federal Gov- 
ernment support programs upon such crops that can be grown on the 
same land. These growers have some choice in deciding whether to 
plant crops for canning or crops under the support program. There 
is some choice to a vegetable grower. 

But, gentlemen, there is not a comparable choice for the tree fruit 
grower. It takes, generally, about 5 years to bring a tree into pro- 
duction, 5 years during which the land is not yielding any return. 
There is no such thing on the part of the fruit for processing grower as 
deciding that he will or will not sell to a cannery. 

While it is true that many a tree fruit grower enjoys benefits of 
alternative markets, such as shipping fresh or drying, he is becoming 
more and more de :pendent upon the operation of a canning plant. 
The grower of fruit for processing is placed in the position where he 
has no alternative but to accept the canners’ price, which is often 
based on an open-price contract. 
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An examination of the history of growers’ prices for canned fruits 
shows that wide price fluctuations are generally brought about by the 
condition of total supply. An oversupply of the raw material gen- 
erally brings about a low price, whereas a shortage of the total supply 
brings about a high price. Frequently the total supply includes a 
large carryover in proc grag hands. It is not unusual to find that 
the raw material supply is in balance. But when the carryover in 

canners’ hands is added to this normal supply, then the price of the 
raw material is reduced. 

Thus we see a situation in which the producer of fruit for canning 
is frequently called upon to underwrite the collective judgment of the 
canning industry. That was the situation, I understand, during the 
thirties, when large carryovers in the canners’ hands created a very 
weak market situation. 

A number of processors gave testimony to the effect that growers 
could choose to sell or not to sell to a canner, and that the operation 
of a free market in this instance operated with effectiveness. That 
may be true with respect to the vegetable growers. But, gentlemen, 
in the case of the grower of fruit for processing, who has a high capital 
investment and a high operating cost in the crop to be sold, he is not 
free, as is the vegetable grower to choose to sell or not to sell to a 
canner. 

In the case of cling peaches a canning outlet is the only market 
that a grower has. He has no choice of choosing to sell or not to sel! 
Obviously, this is a great advantage to the processor. 

The operation of a marketing order can bring about a situation in 
which, after the total supply has been established, the canner can 
choose whether he should or should not buy. The point is made in 
the canners’ testimony that the programs are thoroughly unworkable 
and contrary to the basic concepts of the administration farm program 
which stresses the development of new markets. 

On the other hand, gentlemen, these programs are workable cer- 
tainly for the growers of fruits for processing, 1f they choose to use such 
programs. One of the proposed amendments makes it possible for 
an industry to develop new markets by means of research and pro- 
motion on a self-help basis. 

The best proof of the workability of marketing orders is the story 
of cling peaches in California. One of the witnesses touched upon 
this, but I should like to give you the whole picture, because I believe 
it is so important to demonstrate how these programs have come into 
being and have worked successfully. 

Prior to the time that the California Canning Peach Association 
became a strong enough factor to assure the participation of producers 
in stabilization | programs, most of the programs devised and operated 
were under the auspices of the Canners’ League of California, which 
was established in 1919. 

The records show that the Canners’ League in 1928 proposed a 
receiving regulation with a sliding scale of prices to growers based on 
the size of the pack. After many meetings, the plan was reluctantly 
accepted by the growers and was revived in 1928 after the Governor of 
the State had called an emergency meeting to discuss the problem of 
oversupply and distress prices. The processors themselves were 
seeking to establish uniform grading regulations and prices to pro- 
ducers, without grower participation. 
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Killing frosts eliminated most of the 1929 crop. But agreements 
that had been established by canners were again in force in 1930. 
In 1931 the program provided for payments for tree pulling and 
purchase by canners of only 42 percent of the estimated tonnage. 
No agreement was reached in 1932 when the canners proposed that 
growers eliminate 75 percent of their crop, and destroy 25 percent of 
their fruit trees. 

Failure to reach an agreement brought the sale of peaches on the 
open market to about $6.50 a ton, which was for your information 
slightly above the cost of harvest. Disaster faced both growers and 
canners. With voluntary agreements failing to enlist the cooperation 
of all, the canning industry obtained, under the Triple A, a Federal 
marketing agreement and license for canning cling peaches effective 
in 1933 and 1934. A control committee, representing growers, 
canners and the public estimated likely production and then deter- 
mined tonnage to be delivered—55\ percent in 1934. 

Dissatisfaction with this arrangement, plus the insistence of some 
canners on set prices and strict grading resulted in no agreement in 
1935. 

The first marketing order under the California State Marketing Act 
was used in 1936. This program provided for inspecting and grading, 
but no surplus control measure. Also included was an advertising 
assessment of 50 cents per ton, made upon both growers and canners 
This agreement continued on through the following year, but in 1938 
another crisis was upon us. The carryover was one of the heaviest 
in history. 

It was proposed that half of the fruit be eliminated, with a price 
per ton to be about 40 percent below that of 1937. No agreement 
was reached. More than twice the proposed tonnage was processed, 
the growers received their lowest prices, ranging from $5 to $7.50 per 
ton. The situation was so bad in 1938 the processors were unable to 
secure adequate loans from banks. The California Canning Peach 
Association, pledging the next year’s crop, borrowed $4 million from 
the banks and negotiated cost-plus contracts with canners to process 
their fruit. 

In 1939 State marketing orders were used again and continued 
through the next 3 years. They were based largely upon the 1939 
program, grading for the first time being conducted by advisory 
board inspection and diversion of offgrade fruit. No agreements 
were in effect during the war years of 1943-45. The postwar agree- 
ment 1946-50 provided for minimum grade and size regulations, 
advertising, production research and acreage surveys. 

Starting in 1950 the first crop curtailing operation was developed 
and a program of crop controls that represented the best combined 
judgments of peach growers and canners were developed at meetings 
held throughout the State; a soundly developed pattern for the type 
of order which is now in effect on the cling peach industry. The 
industry now operates under nearly every one of the programs that 
would be authorized in the Federal act. 

Evidence of its soundness can be found in the support of the program 
that has been given by banks and financial institutions who finance 
the canning industry in California. 

We have just completed a vote upon a program to operate for a 
3-year period. 
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You will be interested to know this order was approved in writing 
by 69 percent of the canners who process 89 percent of the crop. The 
proposal was assented to in writing by over 59 percent of the producers 
who produced over 68 percent of the crop. The signup for the order 
was one of the fastest on record. 

The present program in effect upon canning cling peaches does the 
following things: It limits the total production of cling peaches for 
canning. It controls the quantity and quality of grades and size. 
It does this on a se es basis, and provides for a day-to-day inspec- 
tion of cull diversion in canning plants. It provides for the deter- 
mination of surplus, the disposition of the surplus, an estimate of the 
crop. It provides inspection systems operated by the advisory 
board, inspects all fruit received and inspects the diversion of cull 
fruit in the canning plants. The order also provides for the regulation 
of cannery buying practices. 

We carry on a program of market research, production research, 
market development, sales promotion and advertising. The growers 
and the canners are both assessed to carry out the cost of these 
programs. We are spending for advertising, sales promotion and 
marketing research nearly $1 million per year. That the program 
is successful is attested to by the record. 

I firmly believe that if such programs work for cling peaches, they 
will work for the other tree fruit crops for canning. No two com- 
modities can be operated on the same basis. Each has its own 
particular peculiarities and conditions. 

Under the democratic process provided for in the Federal Marketing 
Agreement Act, those programs best designed for a particular in- 
dustry can be developed at public hearings, and with canner coopera- 
tion, if they wish to do so. 

In view of my statement that we do not, at this time, intend to seek 
participation in Federal programs, the committee may desire to 
know what our interest in this proposal i 

First of all, we believe that our experience will be of aid to the 
Congress and the committee in writing such laws as will bring about 
stable returns to farm people. 

Secondly, our market for cling peaches is affected by the values 
and prices of competing fruits. Distress prices on other fruits for 
canning serve to reduce the value of our commodity; and third, 
believe that if a Federal program is made available to us we will 
have greater success in working out a stable and sound program under 
State regulation. 

Again I should like to remind the committee that this is not man- 
datory legislation, but permissive. It is democratic, and will accom- 
plish an important objective in that it places upon the industry, on 
the commodity, the responsibility for stabilization. It is the most 
effective method of taking Government out of the farming business 
that we know of. 

As growers of fruit for canning we should like to feel that we will 
have the opportunity of participating in Federal programs if we choose 
to do so, and not be excluded, as is now the case. 

One point of opposition made by the canners in their testimony 
with which we cannot argue is their opposition to assessments for 
producer programs in which they do not participate. I would suggest 
that a suitable amendment would be acceptable to producers of fruits 

44084—-54—-pt. 2 33 
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for canning that would provide for assessments to be levied against 
producers, but collected from the canners from the funds due producers 
by each canner. 

Gentlemen, I should like to conclude by saying that our experience 
would indicate that wherever possible canner participation in the 
administration of marketing programs is desirable. Our experience 
would indicate that canners will only participate in such programs 
if they are faced with a situation in which the growers themselves 
would otherwise proceed to operate a program. As growers we need 
the knowledge and know-how of our canner customers. 

It is by the very nature of their business they do not readily ac- 
cept the proposition of a program jointly administered. 

But if the alternative is growers’ operation, then I am sure the 
canners would participate and successfully, too. I would like to 
state that there are now over 28 marketing order programs in effect 
under State laws that affect over 34,000 producers and over 2,700 
handlers. The value of the commodities regulated is $460 million 
measured at producer level. 

A good deal of the success of these programs is due to the experience 
and knowledge : the State Bureau of Markets, under the direction 
of Mr. William J. Kurht. In my opinion, Mr. Kurht is one of the 
outstanding expe rts in the field of agricultural marketing orders and 
agreements. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Bunje. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Holland? 

Senator HotLtanp. These 28 agreements and orders that you speak 
of are all in effect under California State law? 

Mr. Buns. Yes, sir. There are eight Federal programs out there. 

Senator Ho.ianp. I note that you tabulate in your list that is 
attached here, the average price to growers for canning on apricots, 
cling peaches, and Bartlett pears, and average gross return per acre 
to grower. 

Your first etatement shows net price? 

Mr. Bunsx. The first table shows the average price per ton for 
those commodities paid by canners to growers. 

Senator HoLtianp. It does not show the profit then? 

Mr. Bunse. No. 

Senator HoLianp. It shows the average priee per ton. Then by 
dividing that figure into the figure shown in the second tabulation, 
you show the number of tons produced per acre of each of the three 
commodities? 

Mr. Bunss. Yes. We took the average per acre yield of those 
crops and calculated it. 

Senator HoLianp. Are Bartlett pears under marketing agreements 
just as are cling peaches? 

Mr. Bunse. No. There are no Federal orders on apricots and 
pears. The cost of production for Bartlett pears is higher than that 
for cling peaches. 

Senator HoLianp. The purpose of your attaching these tables 
was to show that the lot of your producers of cling peaches is a more 
favorable one under the California situation by reason of the fact 
that the cling peach state marketing agreement and order is in effect? 

Mr. Buns. That is nght. 
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Senator HoLitanp. And that is not the case with the producer of 
apricots and Bartlett pears? 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir. You will note that the variations in prices 
that existed in the other commodities are very wide, and while they 
may have received a higher return per ton or per acre for a specific 
year, the fact that there was no basis on which stabilization operated, 
the growers generally suffered the next year by an extremely low price. 

With tax rates at the level they are, and the high capital and operat- 
ing costs that fruit growers have to face, these extremely wide swings 
make it very hard on the producers. 

Senator HoLLanp. Your average per acre gross return to the grower 
for apricots of $333, for cling peaches of $667, for Bartlett pears of 
$591, indicates that the average return per acre to the grower of cling 
peaches has been larger over the period of 8 years covered by your 
tables? 

Mr. Bunse. He has a larger gross return. I think perhaps he like- 
wise will have enjoyed a larger net return than the others, too. 

Senator HoLLanp. You just stated that the cost of production of 
Bartlett pears was greater than was the case of the cling peaches? 

Mr. Bunse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. What about apricots? 

Mr. Bunse. 1 am not familiar with the net costs of apricots, 
Senator. I cannot inteliigently comment on that. I do know that 
some of our people also grow pears and they tell us that it costs more 
in Operating costs to raise a ton of pears or farm an acre of pears than 
it does peaches. Their spraying costs and picking costs are higher. 

Senator HoLLanp. Your statement indicates that there is not any 
other market for the producers of cling peaches? 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLLanp. Except the canners? 

Mr. Bunuz. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Is that also true in the case of the other two 
commodities listed? 

Mr. Bunsz. No. Both of the other two commodities have alterna- 
tive markets. Bartlett pears are shipped eatensively and apricots are 
both shipped and dried. There used to be some drying of Bartletts. 
Mr. Anderson, the next witness, will comment on the alternative situa- 
tion. 

Senator HoLtuanp. The fact is that in the case of cling peaches your 
only outlet is provided by canners, whereas in the case of the other 
two commodities they do have alternative places to go to market their 
products? 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir. And while the alternative market in some 
sense does frequently provide an advantage to the producer because 
he has the choice of the better market to which he can ship his fruit or 
send it, nevertheless in periods of surplus you can appreciate that it 
places the canner in a very favorable position with respect to being 
able to come in at a lower price level than otherwise might be the case. 

Senator HoLtanp. To summarize your position, you feel that if 
there is a Federal marketing agreement available that you might get a 
better agreement and order under State law. You also feel that the 
availability of such a Federal law will mean that as to competing crops 
there will probably be a better competitive picture. 


Mr. Bunse. Yes. 
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Senator HoLttanp. Taking for granted the value of your canned 
peaches? 

Mr. Bunge. Yes. In other words, if the growers of pears, for 
example, receive $31 a ton—which is certainly a red ink figure for 
them, as was the case in 1949—it means that canned pears on the 
grocery shelves throughout the Nation would generally reflect that 
lower price and we lose a market that otherwise we may have enjoyed. 

The loser is the grower in both instances. 

Senator HoLianp. I have no further questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Bunje. 

Your table will be inserted in the record. 

(The document referred to ts as follows:) 


Price-acre return, California canning fruits 


[Dollars per ton] 


Average price to growers for canning Average gross return per acre to grower 
Year 7 
. 3 at . , 
Apricots Clings Bartlett Apricots Clings Bartlett 
pears pears 
1946 $97.00 $63. 50 $100. 00 $475. 30 $755. 65 $700. 00 
1947 73. 00 49. 70 73. 00 204. 40 551. 67 569. 40 
1948 57.00 | 63. 30 120. 00 228. 00 658. 32 732. 00 
1949 52. 00 | 40. 00 31.00 171. 60 500. 00 282. 10 
1950 68. 00 | 60. 00 42.00 312. 80 636. 00 640. 80 
1951... | 115. 00 77. 50 97. 00 448. 50 992. 00 | 877.00 
1952 94. 00 | 65. 00 45. 00 341. 00 637. 00 457. 00 
1953 94.00 | * 55. 00 67. 00 489 00 610. 50 470. 00 
Average. -. 81. 25 | 59. 25 75. 63 | 333. 83 667. 64 591. 04 


| 


Source: S. Hoos, California Crop and Livestock Reporting Service. 


The CHarrMAN. The next witness is Mr. Jack Z. Anderson, 
president of the California Canning Pear Association, with ofliges 
in San Francisco. Mr. Anderson is not exactly unknown around 
Capitol Hill, having represented his district in the House for some time. 


STATEMENT OF JACK Z. ANDERSON, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
CANNING PEAR ASSOCIATION, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. Anperson. It isa pleasure to be back, Senator, and to have this 
brief opportunity to discuss with you the problems that confront you 
in the pending bill. 

My statement is comparatively brief. As president of the California 
Canning Pear Association, I represent the canning pear grower 
members of our association. However, since the association represents 
over 800 pear growers, who produce 60 percent of the canning pear 
tonnage of California, I in a larger sense speak for the canning pear 
industry of the West. 

Practically all of the canning pears canned in the United States are 
produced in the Western States, that is, the States of California, 
Washington, and Oregon. The canning pear producing industry is, 
therefore, an interstate operation, and the production and marketing 
in each State affects the producers of the other States. 

The table gives you the 5-year average of Bartlett pear production 
by States. 

The Cuarrman. All Bartletts? 








» 
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Mr. Anperson. All Bartlett pears. That is an error, and the word 
“Bartlett”? should be contained in there. 

The CuarrMan. They do not can Keifers out there? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir, and I do not think many people grow 
Keifers out there. 

Mr. CuarrMan. If you once plant them, you wait forever until you 
knock them over. 

Mr. Anperson. I have seen a lot of Keifer pears grafted. 

The table is as follows: 


5-year average Bartlett pear production by States, period 1949 to 194 
otal 
luced Canned 
ust 
T Tons 
California 303, Re 192, 600 
Oregon 52, 500 28, 900 
Washington 6. OO 63. 800 
Total | 452, 300 284, 300 


The production figures of California refer to 1944, 1952, United 
States Department of Agriculture Crop Reporting Service, to nearest 
1,000 tons, 1953 industry figure. 

Sixty-three percent of the total production of Bartlett pears in the 
three Western States was produced for canning. 

The price for canning pears in the three Pacific Coast States, same 
period, was as follows: 


California Washington- 


Oregon 
Per ton ] 

1949 $31.00 $29.00 
1950_.. 72.00 105. 00 
1951__. 97.00 102. 00 
1952_- 15,00 17.00 
1953 _ . 67.00 52. 00 
5-year average ; 62. 40 67.00 

1 Canner prices and California growers’ average by Crop Reporting Service, except 1953 industry estimate. 


During many previous hearings before congressional committees, 
the canners have advanced the argument that the canning operation 
was an operation to save the surplus. How can it be maintained that 
63 percent of a crop is surplus? 

As can be seen from the above figures, over a brief period of 5 years 
the prices for California, Washington, and Oregon pears have fluc- 
tuated from $29 per ton to $105 per ton without any particular 
supportable reason except perhaps the inability of the producer to 
correlate supply to demand. 

In a three-State industry such as pears, it is imperative that pro- 
ducers have factual information on (1) consumer demand, (2) potential 
supply, (3) carryover in processors’ hands, (4) cost of production 
figures, (5) the vehicle for orderly marketing of canning pears. 

Producers of all agricultural commodities for canning should be 
given the same opportunity of supplying consumer demand, protecting 
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their own interest and effecting orderly marketing so as to give the 
consumer the most for his dollars. 

The present law includes olives for canning and asparagus for 
canning. The law, instead of giving equal protection to all canning 
crops, extends its protection only to olives and asparagus for canning. 

As a representative of the canning pear industry, it may be the 
better part of wisdom on my part and for the benefit of my fellow 
canning pear producers, to suggest that legislation be enacted, per- 
mitting the pear producers to come within the purview of this law 
and disregard all other canning agricultural commodities. However, 
limited legislation at this time would not be fair to other canning fruit 
and vegetable producers, nor would it serve the best interests of the 
pear growers. 

It is of importance to note that 65 percent of the canning pears 
produced in California are canned in the form of mixed fruits and 
fruit cocktail. The other fruits that make up these products are 
pineapple, apricots, cling peaches, and cherries; thus it must be 
realized that chaotic marketing conditions in any of the utilized fruit 
products has an adverse effect on canning pears. 

The pear growers are not asking for mandatory regulation. We 
ask that the legislation be permissive, that the pear grower shall have 
the right to petition the Secretary of Agriculture for the imposition 
of orders or agreements upon the approval of the requisite vote or 
assent. 

The pear growers endorse the amendments to the law in the follow- 
ing respects: 

1..Amend the present law to extend its coverage to ‘‘any agricul- 
tural commodity.” 

(a) Delete from the present law all agricultural commodity 
limitations. 

2. Provide in the law for initiation, formulation and effectuation of 
marketing orders or agreements for or on producers only. 

3. Provide in the law for optional orders or agreements whereby 
producers and processors may effectuate, through the Secretary of 
Agriculture, joint programs. 

4. Provide that orders may not be imposed on producers or proces- 
sors without the requisite percentage assent or vote of each. 

5. Provide that producers programs may be financed 100 percent 
by producers and the assessment for financing such programs be col- 
lected by processors, or deducted from the amount due producers for 
their products. 

6. Eliminate from the law all restrictions against the imposition 
of orders or the formulation of agreements covering fruits or vegetables 
for canning. 

7. Authorize producer or joint producer-processor advertising and 
trade promotion. 

8. Authorize general research and surveys. 

9. Exempt certain regulations in the fruit and vegetable for canning 
programs and the fresh fruit and vegetable programs from the Federal 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

10. Provide for continuous operation of a program despite short- 
time price variations above parity. 


' 
' 
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The producers of agricultural commodities in California have had 
the opportunity to test the value of marketing orders and agreements 
since 1937. The overwhelming acceptance of these programs is best 
demonstrated by the fact that at the close of 1950—my last available 
figures—there were in effect under the provisions of Federal and 
State enabling legislation 38 marketing orders and programs. Of 
these 12 were under the Federal statute and 26 under State laws. 
Currently there are 28 marketing order programs or agreements in 
effect under State laws which directly affect over 34,000 producers 
and over 3,700 handlers. The value of the commodities regulated 
exceeds $460 million measured at the producer level. 

It may be well to give consideration to some of the canner arguments 
heretofore presented before prior congressional hearings and to consider 
what we consider to be the valid answers: 

Canner arguments Grower answers 
1. Canning is a surplus operation. 100 percent of the California cling 
peaches are canned; 63 percent of all 


pears produced are canned. 
2. Canner has major investment in Grower has long-term investment in 


seasonal pack and therefore op- deciduous fruit trees. It requires 7 
poses producers’ orders. to 8 years to bring a pear orchard to a 
self-sustaining production basis if 
prices are right. It takes 4 to 5 


years to bring a cling peach orchard 
to a like position. 

I might say that being a producer of pears that figure of 7 to 8 years 
is extremely conservative. 

The CuHarrMan. I would say it is. Also, in the case of peaches 
you have to renew your capital every 15 to 18 years. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. Your pear tree lives longer but 
it takes longer to come to a producing basis. 

The CHArRMAN. What is the useful life of a peach tree in California? 

Mr. Anperson. I do not grow peaches. My efforts are confined 
entirely to pears. Mr. Bunje can answer that question. What is 
the average life of the peach tree? 

Mr. Bunge. We figure the good productive life of a peach tree is 
approximately 17 years. 

The CHarrmMan. So you not only have your investment but you 
have the job of renewing the capital investment at least every 17 years. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. Plus of course the tremendous 
investment that every producer of pears and peaches has to make in 
equipment. 

The CHarrMan. The pears are good for 75 years, are they not? 

Mr. AnpersoN. We have trees on our orchard over 90 years old 
and still producing. 

The CHarrman. Almost indefinite. 

Mr. Bunse. I think the oldest peach tree was 35 years, that we 
know of. 

The CHarrMAN. That is the maximum. 

Mr. Bunse. You see the quality of the fruit deteriorates with the 
age of the tree. 

Mr. ANDERSON (continuing): 
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Canner arguments Grower answers 


3. Canner should not bear the expense Grower agrees law should be amended to 


of producer orders. answer this valid canner objection. 

4. Canner contends law is such Secre- Grower agrees that orders should not be 
tary of Agriculture has too much imposed on canners without requisite 
power and may impose orders on vote or assent. 


canner, 
5. Canner has a year in which to realize Grower has only a few weeks in each 
returns from his pack year in which to recover his costs and 
a reasonable living income out of 
his vear’s efforts. Therefore, grower 
should be entitled to protect his 
interest under voluntary marketing 
orders or agreements 

The answers given by our Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Ezra T. Benson, when, as secretary-treasurer of the National Co- 
operative Council, he testified before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture concerning H. R. 6208, June 1 and 2, 1939, are as valid and 
potent today as when uttered by him. 

On behalf of said council, Secretary Benson stated: 

We recommend “The inclusion of canning fruits and canning vegetables, or such 
other commodities as may express a wish to be so included, in the commodities 
specified in section 8c as eligible for the issuance of marketing orders.” 

When asked if canners should be included, Mr. Benson’s answer 
indicates that canning fruits and vegetables should have the permis- 
sive right to use the law. 

He stated: 

It is important that canning fruits and vegetables be included in the amend- 
ment. This is permissive legislation but provides that they are not compelled to 
take advantage of it; but we take the position that any group ought to be included 
that wishes to establish a marketing order or agreement in their commodity 

In conclusion, in the American tradition the pear growers for whom 
I speak do not ask for class legislation. However, they do request that 
Congress give them the same opportunity as is afforded asparagus for 
canning and olives for canning. 

They ask that legislation be enacted giving all producers the optional! 
or permissive right to effectuate producer marketing orders, financed 
100 percent by producers, administered under the guidance of the 
Secretary of Agriculture by producer or grower members of the agri- 
cultural commodity involved. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. On page 4 of your 
statement, Item No. 9, you recommend that the law exempt certain 
regulations in the fruit and vegetable for canning programs and the 
fresh fruit and vegetable programs from the Federal Administrative 
Procedure Act. What regulations did you refer to particularly? 

Mr. ANperRsoN. I would have to compile those, Senator. I did 
not go to the trouble of compiling those. I would be delighted to do 
that and offer it for the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you do that? 

Mr. Anprerson. Certainly. 

(The material referred to above is as follows: ) 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING AGREEMENT ACT OF 1937 


7 U.S. C. § 608e 


(6) Other commodities; terms and conditions of orde 





and wainut Hut not 


In the case of fruits (including filberts, almonds, pecan 
; tes of Washinetor Oreg« 


including apples, other than apples produced in the Sta 





and Idaho, and not including fruits, other than olives, for canning or free 

and their products, tobacco and its products, vegetables (not including vegetables, 
other than asparagus, for canning or freezing) and their produc ea und 
their products, hops and their products, honeybees, and naval stores as included 


in sections 91-99 of this title and standards established thereunder (inecludi 
refined or partially refined oleoresin), orders issued pur iant to thi ectl 
contain one or more of the following terms and conditions, : 
in subsection (7) of this seetion) no others 

A) Limiting, or providing methods for the limitation of, the total quantity of 
any such commodity or product or of any grade, size or quality thereof TY {ric | 
during any specified period or periods, which may be marketed in or transported 
to any or all markets in the current of interstate or foreign commerce or so a 
directly to burden, obstruct, or affect interstate or f 
commodity or product thereof, during any specified period or periods by all 
handlers thereof. 

(B) Allotting, or providing methods for allotting, the amount of such con 
modity or product, or any grade, size, or quality thereof, which each handler n 
purchase from or handle on behalf of any and all producers thereof, durin; 





oreign commerce in such 





specified period or periods, under a uniform rule based upon the amounts sold by 
such producers in such prior period as the Secretary determines to be representa- 
tive, or upon the current quantities available for sale by such producers, or both, 


to the end that the total quantity thereof to be purchased, or handled during any 
specified period or periods shall be apportioned equitably among producers. 

(C) Allotting, or providing methods for allotting, the amount of any uch 
commodity or product, or any grade, size, or quality thereof, which each handler 


may market in or transport to any or all markets in the current of interstate or 
foreign commerce or so as directly to burden, obstruct, or affect interstate or 
foreign commerce in such commodity or product thereof, under a uniform rule 


based upon the amounts which each such handler has available for current ship- 
ment, or upon the amounts shipped by each such har dler im su 1 prior perio ia 
the Secretary determined to be representative, or both, to the end that the total 
quantity of such commodity or product, or any grade, size, or quality thereof, 


to be marketed in or transported to any or all markets in the current of interstate 
or foreign commerce or so as directly to burden, obstruct. or affect interstate « 


r 


foreign commerce in such commodity or product thereof, during any specified 
period or periods shall be equitably apportioned among all of the handlers thereof 

D) Determining, or providing methods for determining, the existence and 
extent of the surplus of any such commodity or product, or of any grade, size, or 
quality thereof, and providing for the control and disposition of such surplus, and 


for equalizing the burden of such surplus elimination or control among the pre 
ducers and handlers thereof 

(E) Establishing or providing for the establishment of reserve pools of any 
such commodity or product, or of any grade, size, or quality thereof, and pro- 
viding for the equitable distribution of the net return derived from the sale 
thereof among the persons beneficially interested therein 


* * * * ‘ « 


(7) Terms common to all orders. 


In the case of the agricultural commodities and the products thereof specified 
in subsection (2) orders shall contain one or more of the following terms and con- 
ditions: 

A) Prohibiting unfair methods of competition and unfair trade practices 
the handling thereof. 

(B) Providing that (except for milk and cream to be sold for consumption in 
fluid form) such commodity or product thereof, or any grade, size, or quality 
thereof shall be sold by the handlers thereof only at prices filed by such handlers 
in the manner provided in such order 

(C) Providing for the selection by the Secretary of Agriculture, or a method 
for the selection, of an agency or agencies and defining their powers and duties, 
which shall inelude only the powers: 


ith 
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(i) To administer such order in accordance with its terms and provisions; 

(ii) To make rules and regulations to effectuate the terms and provisions 
of such order 

(iii) To receive, investigate, and report to the Secretary of Agriculture 
complaints of violations of such order; and 

(iv) To recommend to the Secretary of Agriculture amendments to such 
order. 

No person acting as a member of an agency established pursuant to this para- 
graph shall be deemed to be acting in an official capacity, within the meaning of 
section 610 (g) of this title, unless such person receives compensation for his 
personal services from funds of the United States. 


* * * + * * 


(8) Orders with marketing agreement. 


Except as provided in subsection (9) of this section, no order issued pursuant 
to this section shall become effective until the handlers (excluding cooperative 
associations of producers who are not engaged in processing, distributing, or 
shipping the commodity or product thereof covered by such order) of not less than 
50 per centum of the volume of the commodity or product thereof covered by such 
order which is produced or marketed within the production or marketing area 
defined in such order have signed a marketing agreement, entered into pursuant 
to section 608b of this title, which regulates the handling of such commodity or 
product in the same manner as such order, except that as to citrus fruits produced 
in any area producing what is known as California citrus fruits no order issued 
pursuant to this subsection shall become effective until the handlers of not less 
than 80 per centum of the volume of such commodity or product thereof covered 
by such order have signed such a marketing agreement: Provided, That no order 
issued pursuant to this subsection shall be effective unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that the issuance of such order is approved or favored: 

(A) By at least two-thirds of the producers who (except that as to citrus fruits 
produced in any area producing what is known as California citrus fruits said 
order must be approved or favored by three-fourths of the producers), during a 
representative period determined by the Secretary, have been engaged, within the 
production area specified in such marketing agreement or order, in the production 
for market of the commodity specified therein, or who, during such representative 
period, have been engaged in the production’ of such commodity for sale in the 
marketing area specified in such marketing agreement, or order, or 

(B) By producers who, during such representative period, have produced for 
market at least two-thirds of the volume of such commodity produced for market 
within the production area specified in such marketing agreement or order, or who, 
during such representative period, have produced at least two-thirds of the volume 
of such commodity sold within the marketing area specified in such marketing 
agreement or order. 


(9) Orders with or without marketing agreement. 


Any order issued pursuant to this section shall become effective in the event 
that, notwithstanding the refusal or failure of handlers (excluding cooperative 
associations of producers who are not engaged in processing, distributing, or ship- 
ping the commodity or product thereof covered by such order) of more than 50 
per centum of the volume of the commodity or product thereof (except that as to 
citrus fruits produced in any area producing what is known as California citrus 
fruits said per centum shall be 80 per centum) covered by such order which is 
produced or marketed within the production or marketing area defined in such 
order to sign a marketing agreement relating to such commodity or product 
thereof, on which a hearing has been held, the Secretary of Agriculture determines: 

(A) That the refusal or failure to sign a marketing agreement (upon which a 
hearing has been held) by the handlers (excluding cooperative associations of 
producers who are not engaged in processing, distributing, or shipping the com- 
modity or product thereof covered by such order) of more than 50 per centum of 
the volume of the commodity or product thereof (except that as to citrus fruits 
produced in any area producing what is known as California citrus fruits said per 
centum shall be 80 per centum) specified therein which is produced or marketed 
within the production or marketing area specified therein tends to prevent the 
effectuation of the de : lared policy of sections 601-608, 608a, 608b, 608c, 608d—612 
613, 614-619, 620, 623, 624 of this title with respect to such ¢ ommodity or produc t, 
and 
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(B) That the issuance of such order is the only practical means of advancing the 
interests of the producers of such commodity pursuant to the declared policy, and 
is approved or favored: 

(i) By at least two-thirds of the producers (except thst as to citrus fruits 
produced ijn any area producing what is known as California citrus fruits 
said order must be approved or favored by three-fourths of the producers) 
who, during a representative period determined by the Secretary, have been 
engaged, within the production area specified in such marketing agreement or 
order, in the production for market of the commodity specified therein, or 
who, during such representative period, have been engaged in the production 
of such commodity for sale in the marketing area specified in such marketing 
agreement, or order, or 

(ii) By producers who, during such representative period, have produced 
for market at least two-thirds of the volume of such commodity produced 
for market within the production area specified in such marketing agreement 
or order, or who, during such representative period, have produced at least 
two-thirds of the volume of such commodity sold within the marketing area 
specified in such marketing agreement or order. 

(10) Manner of regulation and applicability. 

No order shall be issued under this section unless it regulates the handling of the 
commodity or product covered thereby in the same manner as, and is made 
applicable only to persons in the respective classes of industrial or commercial 
activity specified in, a marketing agreement upon which a hearing has been held 
No order shall be issued under sections 601-608, 608a, 608b, 608c, 608d—612, 613, 
614-619, 620, 623, 624 of this title prohibiting, regulating, or restricting the 
advertising of any commodity or product covered thereby, nor shall any marketing 
agreement contain any provision prohibiting, regulating, or restricting the 
advertising of any commodity or product covered by such marketing agreement. 
(11) Regional application. 

(A) No order shall be issued under this section which is applicable to all pro- 
duction areas or marketing areas, or both, of any commodity or product thereof 
unless the Secretary finds that the issuance of several orders applicable to the 
respective regional production areas or regional marketing areas, or both, as the 
case may be, of the commodity or product would not effectively carry out the 
declared policy of sections 601-608, 608a, 608b, 608c, 608d-612, 613, 614-619, 
620, 623, 624 of this title. 

(B) Except in the case of milk and its products, orders issued under this section 
shall be limited in their application to the smallest regional production areas or 
regional: marketing areas, or both, as the case may be, which the Secretary finds 
practicable, consistently with carrying out such declared policy. 

(C) All orders issued under this section which are applicable to the same 
commodity or product thereof shall, so far as practicable, prescribe such different 
terms, applicable to different production areas and marketing areas, as the 
Secretary finds necessary to give due recognition to the differences in production 
and marketing of such commodity or product in such areas. 


* * * * * * . 


The CHarrMan. Senator Holland? 

Senator HoLtuanp. Your Bartlett pears for canning in the State of 
California are not in the State commodity agreement order like cling 
peaches? 

Mr. Anperson. No, that is true. 

Senator HoLuanp. Is the reason for this the fact that Bartlett pears 
are a three-State operation? 

Mr. Anperson. It is a three-State deal. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Has there been any effort to proceed in your 
State under the State Marketing Act? 

Mr. Anperson. Not so far except for a grade and size program. I 
might say that when I retired from the House of Representatives a 
year ago and returned to California I was shocked to find that the 
industry from which I make my livelihood, the production of pears, 
was not even organized. So we undertook the organization of a can- 
ning pear organization in California which was highly successful. 
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We have now in our association approximately 60 percent of all the 
Bartlett pears produced for canning in the State of California. But 
it being a three-State operation we feel that it would be far more ad- 
visable to operate under a Federal program so that the three States 
could enjoy the benefits of it. 

The State of California makes it possible for a State marketing 
agreement and order. Neither the States of Washington nor Oregon, 
as I understand it, have enacted such legislation. 

The CuarrMan. And if they did, you would have three separate and 
distinct orders covering 

Mr. AnpErson. Covering the same crop produced. 

Senator HoLLanp. What reason do you have for thinking that two- 
thirds of the growers or the growers who produce two-thirds of the 

artlett pears would be attracted by such legislation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Perhaps they wouldn’t. - If they did want to at the 
present time they are precluded from voting themselves under the 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. 

Senator HoLLtanp. What about the canners? What percentage of 
them would be included? 

Mr. Anperson. That is difficult for me to say. I think Mr. Bunje 
indicated that two-thirds of the canners approv ed the marketing order 
in the State of California this year when it was proposed to extend it 
for another three years. 

Senator HoLuanp. The act is not as far-reaching as far as the ton- 
nage or number of canners who approve the agreement is concerned, 
is it? 

Mr. Anprerson. I would like to have Mr. Bunke answer that. We 
have never operated under an order and he is much more familiar 
with the technical aspects. 

Senator HoLttanp. Under State marketing agreement orders what 
percentage of the canners must approve? 

Mr. Bungss. Sixty-five percent by number and volume. 

Senator HoLtutanp. Then that is more drastic than the provisions 
of the Federal law? 

Mr. Bunss. Yes. 

Senator HoLianp. Federal law provides a majority? 

Mr. Bunse. Fifty percent; yes, sir. That is under a marketing 
agreement. 

The CHarrMan. The order requires two-thirds. 

Senator HoLuanp. The order follows the agreement, does it not? 

Mr. Bunss. The order is on the producers. 

The CuarrmMan. A milk order requires three-fourths of the pro- 
ducers. I believe if the distributors come in you have to have 51 
percent of the distributors, on a joint order. 

Senator HoLLtanp. My recollection is that with reference to citrus, 
fresh fruits, two-thirds of the growers by number or by tonnage must 
approve the marketing agreement, and that half of the handlers of 
fresh fruits, either by number or by tonnage must approve it, unless 
the Secretary of Agriculture, after a hearing, determines that certain 
conditions exist. 

Mr. Bunge. In the case of citrus there is a specific provision on the 
part of the citrus growers. It takes a three-quarters vote on citrus. 
That is specifically set forth in the act. 

Senator HoLtuanp. You mean in the State law? 
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Mr. Bune. No; Federal law, now. It requires approval of three- 
quarters of the handlers of citrus. 

Senator HoLLtanp. That is the provision that is applicable? 

Mr. Bunge. It is only true with respect to handlers of California 
citrus. 

Senator HoLLanp. Not with reference to Florida, of course. It is 
two-thirds there. 

Mr. Bunge. You have agreements and orders. If vou permitted 
the producers of fruits for processing to come under the purview of 
the act, it would be possible for canners to participate in it to the 
extent that they would enter into marketing agreements with the 
Secretary and the producers would be governed by orders which they 
would assent to. If the processor did not see fit, as an industry, to 
enter into agreements, then notwithstanding their opposition, if this 
amendment went through, then the producers could proceed to operate 
by voting themselves in on this two-thirds basis. 

Senator HoLLtanp. To make it perfectly clear as to what you want 
in the way of a Federal coverage of your cling peach-canning industry, 
what percentage of the growers by number or by amount produced 
would have to approve marketing agreements? 

Mr. Bunse. We would be satisfied with the basis upon which it is 
now set forth in the act. Namely, two-thirds by number and volume. 

Senator HoLLtanp. What about the processors? 

Mr. Bunge. The processors now can enter into agreement with the 
Secretary on the basis of 50 percent. We are not addressing ourselves 
to the processor participation in these things. We are only dealing 


with it from the producers’ point of view. Actually, when a public 
hearing is held it requires some pretty sound evidence and basis for 
proceeding with an order. There is nothing capricious or arbitrary 


about those things. 

Senator Hotianp. I have been through a good many of them 
myself. 

What I am trying to get at is what participation, if any, on the part 
of the canners do you envisage under the provision that you want 
applicable to Cling peach producers? 

Mr. Bunsz. That they would be able to operate by virtue of 
marketing agreement that would be effective at the same time the 
order was in operation. They would vote themselves in on the basis 
of 50 percent. 

Senator HoLianp. Is it your contention that they must vote them- 
selves in on the basis of 50 percent or else not be covered? 

Mr. Bunse. That is right. 

Senator HoLtanp. What about the supplies for those canners? 
Would they be affected by the producers’ agreement and order whether 
or not the canners came into the picture? 

Mr. Bunge. The total supply of the fruit; ves, sir. Provided that 
the order that was up for hearing had provisions in it for crop curtail- 
ment of some nature. Actually, if all of the amendments are accepted 
that are in the present bill it is conceivable in my mind that we would 
find that some commodities would merely establish a grading program 
That might have some effect on the processor. But gene rally we find 
that they desire a uniform grade. Or it might be that you want to 
conduct some research either on marketing or production research or 
something like that. Each commodity will probably attempt to han- 
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dle its problems differently. If they seek a crop control of some kind 
then it is up to the producers of that commodity to recommend the 
basis by which it can be done. 

In our own case we operate crop control by means of requiring the 
growers to strip immature peaches from equally distant rows through- 
out the orchards. That is the only basis we found that is practical for 
peaches for controlling our total volume. 

Senator HoLLANp. You mean to eliminate some of the immature 
crop? 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir. All fruit is stripped from the trees. We have 
had a lot of schemes under consideration. We are also using another 
method whereby diversion is handled by requiring the canner to divert 
at the cannery a certain percentage of the fruit that he receives, which 
can be done up to 10 percent. That is another method. But those 
methods do not necessarily lend themselves to some other crop. 

1 think it is up to each commodity to advance that method or 
program which is most adaptable to their own peculiar circumstances. 

Senator HoLutanp. Under your State agreement now in force, and 
the order, are the canners signatory? 

Mr. Bunsen. Yes. 

Senator HoLuanp. To the agreement? 

Mr. Bunse. Yes, Senator Holland. One of the differences between 
the Federal and State orders is the fact that the State law provides 
that there must be a positive assent. It is not a referendum but 
assent. 

Senator HoLLanp. By 50 percent or more of the canners? 

Mr. Bunge. Sixty-five percent of the canners must approve in 
volume, in number, in writing, of all the canners. 

Senator HoLLANp. What about the Federal law? 

Mr. Bunse. The Federal law, as I understand it, provides for a 
referendum of those voting. 

Senator HoLtanp. What percentage must approve? 

Mr. Bunge. On producers two-thirds. 

Senator HoLLanp. On canners? 

Mr. Bunse. I am not sure whether that provides for a set procedure 
or whether it is a referendum on canners. I believe it is signatory 
to the agreement which would be by assent. 

Senator HoLianp. Is it your understanding that the Federal law 
would require the assent of a majority of the canners by number or 
by production before an agreement and order could be effective? 

Mr. Bunsz. Yes, sir; that is my understanding on the agreement. 

The CuarrMan. What percentage of the cling peaches are canned 
by cooperative canneries? I was wondering if possibly the farmers 
control the canning itself to a greater degree in the case of cling 
peaches than they do in the case of pears? 

Mr. Bunse. My estimate is that that is approximately 7 to 8 per- 
cent. 

The CHarrMAN. Then that cannot be the reason why they have a 
marketing agreement in the case of cling peaches. 

Mr. Bunse. There are about 5 companies that we estimate process 
approximately 50 percent of the crop. 

‘The CHarrMAN. Then the explanation would be that the pears are 
produced in 3 States and peaches largely in 1 State. That is why 
you can use a State order for peaches? 
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Mr. Bunse. Yes. We produce perhaps 98 percent of the peaches 
in California. State lines to a producer are not too important because 
if it works in a large State such as California, certainly you might be 
able to extend the same idea to several States. 

The CuarrMan. Would you say that the price of peaches to the 
consumer has gone up disproportionately to the price of pears and 
apricots? 

Mr. Bunss. No, on the contrary, particularly when the variations 
in the returns to pear growers are from $120 per ton to $30 per ton. 
Obviously if you have that high a cost for raw materials it is reflected 
in the finished product. The variation in the final cost of the product 
as | pointed out in the case of peaches, using rule of thumb is that each 
$10 change in price for raw material brings a 1 cent change per can in 
the canned product. 

Senator HoLtuanp. Ten dollars per ton? 

Mr. Bunge. Ten dollars per ton; yes, sir. So that a variation in 
the price per ton does not have a drastic effect upon the consumer. 

Senator HoLLanp. Am I correct now in understanding that before 
the State marketing agreement and order for cling peaches in Cali- 
fornia could become operative, that 65 percent of your processors, 
canners, had to agree? 

Mr. Buns. Had to assent in writing, by number and volume. 

Senator HoLuanp. And did you get such assent and have you been 
able to proceed satisfactorily both with reference to processors and 
producers? 

Mr. Buns. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLtanp. With that very large requirement in the State 
law? 

Mr. Bunsz. That is right. 

Senator Hotuanp. There is no such large requirement as to canner 
participation included in the Federal law? 

Mr. Bunse. No. I might point out, Senator, and I think it is 
important to bear it in mind, that we have available to us in California 
a Producer’s Marketing Act under which producers alone may operate 
a program. The only canner participation is in connection with 
grading and that requires that a canner committee be consulted before 
grade regulations may be established on a canning crop. 

Senator HoLLtanp. You have not proceeded under that act with 
reference to your peaches? 

Mr. Bunsx. No, but we are convinced that the existence of that 
alternative causes the canners to be more cooperative than they other 
wise would if we did not have that as an alternative. We think we 
would find that the canners would object to a joint program. 

The CHarrman. Do you have a committee that operates a market 
ing order for cling peaches under the State law? 

Mr. Bunse. Yes, sir. Our administrative committee is made up 
of 11 growers and 11 processors. 

The CHArRMAN. That is an equal number? 

Mr. Bungs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Senator Holland, I believe we have a recommenda- 
tion from the Arrerican Farm Bureau Federation to provide that where 
we have a marketing order with processor participation that at least 
one member of the committee operating the order shall be a represen- 
tative of the processors. That presumes a committee of three in that 
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case. You say that you have an equal number of processors and 
canners? 

Mr. Bunse. Yes. The regulations require that any program that 
is approved must have the approval of a majority of both sides. In 
other words, we cannot put into effect a regulation affecting canners 
unless they approve, and the same thing is true of growers. 

The CuarrMan. I think in the case of milk you would have different 
percentages, that it requires either two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
producers to agree, and 51 percent of the distributors. I recall at 
first the distributors were inclined to be hostile to marketing orders 
[ presume that may be the reason that they had a lower percentage 
requirement. But so far as 1 know in recent years there has been no 
opposition in the northeastern area on the part of the distributors. 
I think they found that when the producer’s income became stabilized 
their own income became stabilized and at a satisfactory level. 

Senator HoLLaNnp. Of course the producer can move some of his 
producing units, his cows, to a milkshed that is more profitable any 
time he wishes to, with very s‘nall restriction of movement. That is 
not possible at all in the case of an agricultural group that is producing 
fruit or some other commodity. © A tree is fixed, it is located in an area. 

I am interested in one thing in particular that Mr. Bunje had to say, 
and that is that he thinks the existence of another law in the State of 
California permitting marketing agreements and orders based solely 
on producer participation, is a very important factor in getting proc- 
essor participation. 

Me. Bunss. Yes, sir. Iam quite sure of that. In fact, as I pointed 
out, the fact that there would be available to us or to other producers 
a Federal program which producers could operate themselves, would 
in effect, in my opinion, cause processors to take an interest in the 
program that otherwise would not interest them. 

Senator HoLuanp. I understood you to say that under the State 
law you actually have machinery? 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLLanpb. Alternative machinery under which the pro 
ducers themselves can take over the whole show? 

Mr. Bunge. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. If the processors are not willing to go along and 
cooperate under the other law, under the more effective law? 

Mr. Bunseg. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLtanp. Thank you, sir. 

The CyartrMan. Thank you, Mr. Bunje, and Mr. Anderson. 

I think the testimony this morning has been very helpful to the 
committee. 

We will now hear from a representative from Senator Holland’s 
State. Mr. Robert Rutledge, general manager of the Florida Citrus 
Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

Senator Hottanpo. The Citrus Mutual is the first cooperative we 
have had in Florida which controls by written contract membership 
a very large majority of the production of Florida citrus. Mr. Rut- 
ledge is the general manager of Citrus Mutual. I am delighted to 
have him here to testify. 

The CuarrmMan. You have with you Mr. Marvin Walker and Mr. 
Phillips? 


> 


Mr. Rut.epce. Yes, sir. 
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We have here a brief that we would like to present for the record. 
I would not like to read it. Then we will present Mr. Phillips and 
Mr. Walker to testify on different phases of what is in here 

The CuarrMan. Very well. Without objection your statement 
will be made a part of the record and you may call on your associates 
as vou see fit. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FILED BY RosBertr W RUTLEDGE, GENERAL MANAGER, FLORIDA 
Cirrus Murua, LAKELAND, Fia., ALSO REPRESENTING THE FLoRtpA Cirrus 
EXCHANGE, FLoripa Crrrus CANNERS COOPERATIVE, INDIAN River Cirrus 
LEAGUE, AND THE Dr. P. PHILLIPS Co 


Florida Citrus Mutual, an agricultural cooperative organized under the Capper- 
Volstead Act, actively represents its membership of more than 7,000 (7,054 
Florida citrus growers in all matters relating to their general welfare 

Florida Citrus Mutual and the other signatories to this brief (all being organiza- 
tions having a vital interest in the welfare of the Florida citrus industry) recog- 
nize the far-reaching importance of the President’s program for agriculture, and 
the new legislation required to give effect to this program. 

In particular, Florida Citrus Mutual and the other signatories to this brief, 
express their interest.in title LV of Senate bill 3052 introduced by Senator Aiken, 
as legislation which will permit the inclusion of grapefruit for processing under 
the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act. The signatories 
to this brief are interested in the one specific commodit y—grapefruit 

The provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 (which 
reenacted, amended, and supplemented the Agricultural Adjustment Act), apply 
only to certain enumerated commodities which for the most part include milk, 
and fruits and vegetables shipped in fresh form. The organizations submitting 
this brief, respectfully request that grapefruit for processing be included among 
the commodities eligible for marketing agreements and/or orders. 

The plight of the Florida grapefruit grower is illustrated vividly in that in a 
period of 7 marketing seasons since the War years, (excluding 1 season of extremely 
short production), growers received an average price of 94 cents per box on tree 
for grapefruit sent to fresh-fruit markets, and an average of only 37 cents per box 
on tree for grapefruit used by processors. In this period of time, 51 percent of the 
total Florida production was utilized by processors. There has been economic 
abandonment in certain of these seasons when several millions of boxes of grape- 
fruit Were never used due to the lack of a market. Two major points are involved 
(1) Canned grapefruit products were processed from fruit which gave the grower 
on the average, at best, only the cost of growing the fruit; (2) these canned prod- 
ucts were sold in the Nation’s markets at prices which affected fresh fruit sales 
very seriously and served to limit market potentials for fresh grapefruit 

The situation existing this season in respect to grapefruit for processing points 
emphatically to the urgent need for marketing agreement programs For a great 
portion of the season, canners in Florida paid 20 to 25 cents per box for grapefruit 
delivered to processing plants for the production of grapefruit juice. Most of 
this fruit represented packinghouse diversions of fruit which failed to meet the 
grade or size requirements of the marketing agreement program covering fresh 
shipments. The gross return for this fruit represented only about one-half the 
actual cost of picking, hauling, and packinghouse handling, and not only left 
nothing for the grower, but served to reduce the net returns to the grower for that 
portion of his crop shipped in fresh form against which the deficit had to be 
charged. 

The Florida State Marketing Bureau, in its annual report for the 1952-53 
season, Shows the out-of-pocket cost for producing grapefruit in Florida (including 
no allowance for interest on investment or for taxes) to be an average of 45 cents 
per box. Is it «ny wonder that the Florida grapefruit grower has become con 
cerned? 

Interstate shipments of fresh grapefruit from Florida have been regulated by 
Federal marketing agreement programs continuously sinee 1939 

‘These programs have been effectively used in bringing some degree of stabiliza- 
tion to the price structure for grapefruit shipped in fresh form, but 

The problems involved in the present predicament cannot be solved without 
similar marketing programs for grapefruit used by processors. ‘The marketing 
agreement operating in Florida has the effect of eliminating undesirable grades and 
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sizes of fresh fruit from interstate shipments and shipments to Canada. Such 
undesirable fruit, if shipped, would disrupt any effort to achieve orderly marketing. 

The only way the Florida citrus indust ry can have an effective overall grapefruit 
marketing program is to amend the basic law so Federal marketing agreement 
programs may be applied not only to fruit which goes into fresh-fruit channels, 
but also that portion of the crop used by processors. Our experience shows con- 
clusively that the declared purpose of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
cannot be accomplished until and unless grapefruit used in both fresh and proc- 
essed channels comes within the provisions of the act. 

In order for the Florida grapefruit grower to survive, the present marketing 
system must be changed. A chaotic condition now exists because one part of the 
industry (processors) is entirely free of all regulation, and thereby can and does 
nullify the gains and benefits sought to be achieved by the other (fresh fruit) 
part of the industry. Placing of grapefruit for processing under provisions of a 
Federal marketing agreement program is a sound and logical means to correct this 
situation. 

The Florida citrus industry with a total value of well over $1 billion is not now 
and never has been covered by price-support programs of the Federal Government. 
Likewise, the Florida grapefruit grower has never had niuch hope of obtaining 
the parity price, or any real percentage of parity, for his product. The record 
shows that for many years Florida grapefruit growers have received a small 
percentage of the parity price, and that the actual on-tree returns for grape ‘fruit 
used by processors in some of these years has been much less than the growers’ 
cost of production. However, the Florida grapefruit grower is fully aware of the 
fact that other agricultural industries receive shelter and full protection from 
price-support programs of the Federal Government, and are guaranteed parity 
or a large percentage of parity by these programs of the Federal Government 
financed through an almost unlimited source of funds. The Florida grapefruit 
grower has never asked for price-support programs in the past, and does not ask 
for such assistance now, but the Florida grapefruit grower wants the opportunity 
to use these self-help programs available through a proven system of marketing 
agreements. 

Here’s the Florida grapefruit record: In the 1952-53 season, when prices re- 
ceived by producers of grapefruit were at higher levels than exist now, the actual 
parity price (under the Federal formula) for grapefruit sold in fresh form was 
$1.98 per box, but the seasonal average price received by these growers was $1.08. 
In other words, growers received 54 percent of parity for grapefruit sold in fresh 
form in that season. Likewise, the parity price for grapefruit used by processors 
in that particular season was $1.51 per box, but growers received 40 cents per box 
as a seasonal average, or 26 percent of parity. The industry cannot long survive 
unless this situation can be changed. 

We are now in the third consecutive season when growers did not receive cost 
of production for grapefruit used bv processors. 

Greater significance is given to the present distress position of grapefruit grow- 
ers when it is realized that on-tree returns quoted above, represent statewide 
averages, for all sections and all varieties, including pink and red seedless which 
command premium prices in the fresh market. The plight of the Duncan (white 
seeded) grapefruit grower in particular is even more serious than that of growers 
of other varieties as the price received for Duncan grapefruit is the lowest, of all 
varitties, and is ‘significantly lower than the average figure for all varieties com- 
bined. The Duncan grapefruit grower must rely on the processor as an outlet 
for at least 70 percent of his crop. 

A marketing-agreement program for grapefruit for processing usage will offer 
an opportunity for the grapefruit growers of Florida to adjust supply to demand. 
Such agreement will not penalize the consumers of these products by arbitrarily 
estabiishing prices at unwarranted :evels, but on the contrary will protect the 
interests of consumers by assuring adequate supplies on an orderly basis at 
economically justified prices. The constant and disturbing price flucutations 
which have prevailed for many years at all levels of distribution, will be kept 
within reasonable limits. If the present disorganized marketing system should 
continue, it is possible that this great industry, producing an important food 
commodity, will not be able to continue to supply the Nation’s needs. 

It is not contended that the adoption of a marketing-agreement program for 
grapefruit for processing will correct overnight all the abuses which exist in 
the present system, but the requested change in the basic law to bring grapefruit 
for processing within the framework of marketing-agreement programs will give 
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this industry the tools with which to heip itseif in correcting the unsatisfactory 
situation which now exists. 

The program would be administered by local groups—growers and processors— 
persons having a vital interest in the overall industry welfare 

Types of action that would be permissible under a Federal marketing-agreement 
program cover a wide field. 

The actual programs could cover, among others, the following methods of bring- 
ing supply and demand into balance 

1. Limitation of total quantity processed 

2. Limitation by grades or quality 

3. Establishment of surplus pools and the control and disposition of such 
surplus. 

4. Control of unfair trade practices 

The citrus industry of Florida is now requesting the right to have permissive 
legislation making possible the development of a marketing agreement and order 
program for grapefruit for processing, and the industry is convinced that it will 


be possible to develop a program that will be of benefit to all growers, shippers, 
processors, and consumers. We are confident that the industry, if given the 
opportunity, can develop a coordinated flexible program that will achieve orderly 
marketing and will provide for effective handling of surpluses. Under a market- 


ing-agreement program covering grapefruit for processing and complementary to 
the present program covering grapefuit for shipment in fresh form, it would b 
possible for the industry to restrict from both fresh and canned markets that por- 
tion of the production that is of inferior grade and least valuable and thereby 
would assure that Florida’s best quality grapefruit products would always be 
available to consumers. 

Under a marketing-agreement program covering grapefruit for processing, it 
would be possible to form a pool for the disposition of surpluses of both fresh and 
canned fruit for export and other noncompetitive outlets. It would also be pos- 
sible to divert that portion of the raw fruit which would not meet the high stand- 
ards for commercial use into the manufacture of products for end uses other than 
human consumption. 

Within the framework of the marketing agreement programs the industry com 
mittees administering the programs would have full opportunity to develop a 
flexible type of action applicable to the conditions existing at a particular time. 
It is impossible to forecast the exact nature of the program that could be de- 
veloped by the industry, but the following illustration of one program that might 
be used is given—the program to be centered around the overall provision of 
limiting the volume of grapefruit that is available for processors by the establish- 
ing of quality controls applying to the raw material commodity Thus the elimi- 
nation of the least desirable portion of the grapefruit available for processing 
would serve to enable the production of a finished product of high standard and 
good consumer acceptance and thus would enhance the marketing opportunities 
for the great majority of the production. It is a proven fact that a program of 
this nature can be used effectively in seasons when the indicated supply is in ex- 
cess of apparent demand as a means of bringing supply into better balance with 
demand. 

Under a program of this nature the committees administering the program 
could recommend regulations which would establish a definite quality standard 
for the grapefruit used in the processing operations. These quality standards 
could be based upon fixed solids-acid requirements or upon the ratio of solids to 
acid and through this means the committees, after determination of consumer 
preferences, could establish quality controls aimed at regaining users for pro- 
cessed grapefruit products and at diverting from commecrial markets those grades 
of grapefruit that would not meet these quality standards 

A program of this nature could be used by the industry in withholding early 
season fruit from use until such time as the fruit satisfied the specific require- 
ments for quality factors. Through a program of this nature the burden for shar- 
ing the loss o fruit eliminated could be passed on with substantial equity to all 
growers who offer grapefruit for market at a particular time 

Florida Citrus Mutual, on behalf of its more than 7,000 members—producers 
of citrus fruit—expresses herein the desires of these growers for such permissive 
legislation as to bring within the provisions of the marketing-agreement program 
grapefruit for processing. These growers believe that there is an urgent need for 
this stabilizing effect now. 

The attached statistical tables point to the predicament in which these growers 
are placed, and serve to illustrate the necessity for immediate action. 
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Crop year Produc Fresh ship On-tree Processor On-tree total pro 
' tion ments price usage price duction 
processed 
Million Million Million 
hores hares boxes 
1934-3 15.2 9.6 $1). 42 5 $). 24 sh. 2 
1935-36 11.8 7.8 aS 3.1 50 $1 
1936-37 18. 1 11.2 58 6.7 4) 37.0 
1937-38 14.6 8.3 77 6.0 35 41.1 
1938-39 23.3 12.2 $0) ss 12 $6.5 
1939 4 15.9 7.0 63 8.8 24 45. 3 
1940-41 24.6 10.6 42 13. 2 27 3.7 
1941-42 19. 2 9.0 v3 U8 54 Lo 
1942-43 27.3 9.6 1. OR 17.6 4 64.5 
1043-44 31.0 10.4 1. 34 20. 4 1. 30 65.8 
1944-4 22. 3 7.0 1.72 15.1 1. 69 67.7 
l 32.0 9.7 1. 0 22. 1 1. 16 69. 1 
29. 0 10.4 44 15.9 43 4.8 
33.0 9.7 49 19.4 13 58S 
30. 2 13.7 95 16.3 45 4.0 
24.2 10. 6 1. 96 13.4 1. 63 5. 4 
33. 2 15.1 1. 22 17.9 2.70 53.9 
36. 0 19. 2 81 13.7 13 38. 1 
32.5 17.2 1. O8 15.0 4) 16, 2 
Army contracts 
Florida hurricane, Texas freeze 
Source: USDA Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Orlando, Fla 
United States grapefruit Production, utilization, and on-tree prices, 1934-384 to 
1952-6538 
Percent of 
i - Produc- | Fresh ship Ontree Processor Ontree total pro 
” tion ments price usagt price duction 
processed 
Million Million Million 
bores hoxres hore 
19. 21 14.8 $0. 52 6.2 $0. 2. 29. 1 
19 st 18.3 13.7 S 4 5 24.6 
1936-37 0.7 20.4 7 | 34 32. 6 
1937-38 1.1 18.9 60 27 38. 6 
1938-39 43.6 24.4 28 1 33.3 
1930-41 $5. 1 18.3 44 20 6.4 
1940-41 2.9 21.8 41 24 47.3 
1941-42 40.2 22. 1 72 46 43.5 
1942-43 50. 5 23.0 1.17 RS 7 
1943-44 6. 1 24.6 1. 46 1. 25 55. & 
1944-45 §2.2 25. 1 1. 62 1. 46 1.3 
1945-4 63.4 27.8 1.37 1.04 s 
1946-47 59. 2 28.2 YS 7 45.6 
1947-48 61. ¢ 24.9 57 2 13 17.9 
1948-49 45.6 22. 1 95 23.1 32 50. 8 
1949-5 6. 5 16.7 1.9 19. 6 1. Sf o3. 7 
195 465. ¢ 1.7 1. 21 24.6 62 2.8 
1951-52 40.4 22.1 91 15.1 10 7.4 
1952 38.3 20.4 1.14 17.0 37 44.4 
Nott ‘he above data clearly shows that the utilization of grapefruit in fresh form fails to chang: 
greatly from ir tf} year and that any increase or decrease in the total national supply must be utilized 
by prov or 
Soure USDA Bureau of Agricultural E ss, Orlando, Fla 
Mr. RuritepGe. I would like to introduce Mr. Vernon Saurman, 
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chairman 
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He is not with your group I understand, Mr. Rutledge? 


Mr. RuriepaGe. No 


», SIP. 


The CHarrmMan. He is testifying on his owr. 
He is testifying in another field. 


Senator HOLLAND. 


the Growers Administrative Committee, cf Lakeland, 


(CHAIRMAN. We also have here, Senator Holland, Mr. Chandle1 





















Mr. RutTLepGE. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. RUTLEDGE, GENERAL MANAGER, 
FLORIDA CITRUS MUTUAL, LAKELAND, FLA. 


Mr. RurTLepGeE. 


to amend 


week? 


Mr. RurLepGe. 


grapefruit. 


present 


No, SIP. 


GENERAL 


We also have 


the Florida Citrus Mutual. 


crown in Florida. 


The CHarmman. Might I ask 
amended to include all citrus fruits, it is not very likely that the pro- 
ducers of other fruits would ask for a marketing agreement so long as 


PROGRAM 


Frank Seymour, chairman of 
the Growers Administrative Committee in Lakeland, Fla 
available for questions if you so desire. 

The CHatrMan. We are very glad to have them. 


Marketing 


Agreement 


Senator, we are here today to ask the committee 
Agricultural 
amended in 1937, to include only grapefruit for processing 
direct our remarks totally toward that end and try to tell you why 
we believe that grapefruit for processing should be included im the 
amendment. 

The CuHarrMan. In other words you are not in conflict with the 
testimony givea by the orange processing people who were here last 


Act 


We are referring our remarks directly to 
As Senator Holland told you, | am general manager for 
We have over 7,000 members, 
members in Florida, who produce about 85 percent of the total citrus 
That is, oranges, grapefruit, and so forth. 

As I said before, we will confine our remarks specifically to grape- 
fruit for processing. 


there, if indeed the law 


conditions remain satisfactory in the market? 


Mr. RutitepaGe. That is correct. 
Senator HoLLAND. We already have a marketing agreement affect- 
ing the Florida citrus and fresh fruits. 


Mr. RutritepGe. That 


fresh. 


Durimg that same period for that amount that went to the processors, 
and 51 percent went to the processors, they received 37 cents per box 


is fresh grapefruit and oranges. 
past seven marketing seasons since the war, excluding one when we 
had a very short production year, the average on tre 
grower per box for grapefruit was 94 cents, for that amount that went 


For 


return to the 


I would like to have you keep those figures in mind. 


The CHatrMAN. What do they get for picking? 

Mr. Rutiepes. The picking and hauling charge is 30 and 35 cents 
So it does aot pay the cost. 
| get the fru 


to the processor. 
The CHAtRMAN. That 
Mr. Rurteper. That is right. 
Another figure | 


45 cents to grow 
depreciation on the investment. 

This vear the grapefruit growers have been receiving between 20, 
25, and 30 cents, delivered in, for a box of grapefruit to the processor 
This, as you have already brought out, does not even include the cost 


is just 


would like to vlve you that 
interesting to you, the Florida State Marketing Bureau said it costs 
1 box of grapefruit and that excludes taxes and 


of picking and hauling from the grove. So 


percent of the grapefruit for processing that has gone to the processors 
this season has been packinghouse diversions or packinghouse elimina- 


think 
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would 
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We will 
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tions from the grade and size regulations imposed by the Growers 
Administrative Committee. 

I thought you would like to know that because actually we are 
concerned first of all with the relationship between the cost of produc- 
tion and what we can get for the products that we grow. 

The CHarrMaAn. You say you have averaged 90 cents a box? 

Mr. Rutitepex. Ninety-four cents a box for that amount of grape- 
fruit that went to the fresh markets. 

The CHarrMAN. Does that include the cost of the box? 

Mr. Rur.eper. No, sir; that is 94 cents on the tree to the grower. 
Then after that you add on your pick and haul and your packing and 
then your freight to get to the markets. So with those very brief 
remarks, Senator Aiken and Senator Holland, if | may I would like 
to call on another member of our Florida delegation, Mr. Howard 
Phillips, who will testify for the grower industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Holland? 

Senator HoLLANp. While the statement of Mr. Rutledge covers 
some other matters I do think that for the purpose of the record it 
is well to call attention to the fact that citrus growers of Florida in 
1939 availed themselves of the provisions of the Marketing Agreement 
Act and there has been continuously, I am informed, a citrus marketing 
agreement and order in force since that time—— 

Mr. Rur.ieper. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLianp. Affecting our fresh fruit. Meantime the amount 
of our fruit that has been diverted to canneries and concentrated plants 
has continuously gone up, that is taking the cannery and concentrated 
plants together. 

As Mr. Rutledge says, we are now in the anomalous position of 
being able to make a small profit on that part of our grapefruit 
which goes to the fresh fruit market and we are taking a loss on that 
part that goes to the concentrators and the canners. 

It is for that reason that the grapefruit problem is our principal 
problem right now. 

Does your statement show the total amount of grapefruit produc- 
tion? 

Mr. Rutieper. Yes, sir. We have compiled here for your refer- 
ence the production and utilization of grapefruit going to fresh 
channels and to process channels from the 1934-35 season to the 
1952-53 season. 

This year we have the largest crop on record, 38 million boxes of 
grapefruit. That is compared with 32.5 last year and 36 million 
the season before that. 

Senator HoLLanp. A box is 1% bushels? 

Mr. Ruriepee. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLLanp. So that your 38 million box production would 
be about what in bushels? 

Mr. Rur.eper. Approximately roughly 2 times 38. That would 
be 76 million bushels of grapefruit. 

Senator HoLtuanp. There are 1% million bushels rather than 2 to 
the box. It would be 1% times 38 million. 

Mr. Ruriepee. Yes, sir. 

Senator HoLLANp. What is the percentage of the national produc- 
tion of grapefruit produced in Florida? 

Mr. RuTLepGE. Since the Texas freeze, you can see for yourself 
on the last page, how the total United States production went down 
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after the freeze from 61 million to 45 million, and since then for all 
practical purposes Florida has produced, I would say, at least 95 
percent of the grapefruit grown in the United States 

Mr. SaurMaN. All but about 2% or 3 million produced in California 

Senator HoLtanp. Mr. Saurman is chairman of the Growers Ad- 
ministrative Committee that administers the marketing agreement 
for Florida citrus. The point I was trying to bring out, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, 
is that this grapefruit production in Florida now is almost a national 
production, ‘and that the problem of the Florida grapefruit producer 
is a problem that can be relieved only by considering it as a national 
problem. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Phillips? 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD PHILLIPS, VICE PRESIDENT, DR. P. 
PHILLIPS CO., ORLANDO, FLA. 


Mr. Purtiures. I am Howard Phillips, and I am from Orlando, Fla 

Senator HoLttanp. Mr. Chairman, I think I should say that Mr 
Phillips and his family—he is the son of Dr. P. Phillips—are the 
largest producers of citrus fruit in the world. We are proud to have 
them in Florida. When Mr. Phillips speaks, he speaks as a great 
producer and also a processor, as he will show by his testimony. 

Mr. Putuurrs. My family produces approximately 1 million to 1% 
million boxes of citrus fruits, depending on the kind of crop that we 
have. Of that, between 100,000 and 200,000 boxes of grapefruit are 
produced. We have been citrus producers all of our lives. I have 
been interested in the marketing agreement since it was promulgated 
in the darkest days of 1934. I have watched them work with fresh 
citrus and have been active in seeing that they did work, both by 
being on the committees and working for their proper formulation 
during the time the hearings were being held. 

As grapefruit growers we find ourselves in a most unfortunate 
position. Statewide, marketing in fresh form remains fairly constant, 
between 10 and 12 million boxes, more or less, and with an increased 
production which came up to 30 million, it has gone largely to the 
canners and processors. 

This processed fruit comes in direct competition with our fresh 
product, and has a tendency to bear down the price of the fresh 
product in addition to giving us nothing for that which goes into 
the can. 

So we are equipped by our own processed fruit which we furnish 
the canner as a salvage proposition, especially in the years such as 
the one we are just going through. 

To that end a great many grapefruit growers—and we are included 
in them—find it necessary to bulldoze up much of our old trees, 
causing economic loss to us and to the State. 

A tree that is 25 to 30 years old represents a considerable investment 
in money, time, and labor. But at the prices that we get from the 
producer, rather from the processor, we cannot afford to continue to 
grow grapefruit. We feel that by bringing the processed grapefruit 
under a marketing agreement we can improve our position as growers 
and increase our market because with the low prices that we now 
have the processors are not particularly desirous of having the grape- 
fruit, even at the low prices that they are getting it. 
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We ask, therefore, that vou give us the right and the privilege and 
the tools to help ourselves and to save ourselves because we know of 
no other way to do it than through a Federal marketing agreement. 

At the moment, as has been pointed out here, Florida is the very 
major producer of grapefruit. Of course we do not know how long 
that situation will prevail because in Texas they have started to 
bring back some of their grapefruit groves which were destroyed by 
the freeze, and we expect additional complications as time goes on. 

I can see no way that we can better our conditions save through the 
means of a marketing program and marketing agreement and order 
covering processed grapefruit. 

We are quite concerned by the stand that has been taken by the 
National Canners Association in their desire to deny us this right 
because we feel that the Florida processors, as will be later pointed 
out, on the whole will be happy to come into a marketing agreement 
order as contrasted with what may have been told vou by the National 
Canners Association. 

As may be pointed out, the National Canners Association does not 
represent all of the processors in the State of Florida. 

The CHAtRMAN. What voice do you think the producers have in 
setting a price that they will receive for grapefruit today? 

Mr. Putturps. We have no voice. We go begging, asking them to 
please take off our hands the fruit that we have to get off our trees. 

The CHarrMan. You would say that the canners and the processors 
fix the price today? 

Mr. Puriurps. Seemingly they do. They are the only ones who 
have any voice. 

The Cuarrman. Apparently they enjoy that privilege. 

Do you think that they would soften their opposition to amending 
the Marketing Agreement Act any if the amendment related only to 
grapefruit, or would they be equally opposed to any expansion what- 
soever? 

Probably [ should ask them that question. 

Mr. Puiturps. | cannot answer for them. We do believe that there 
would be less opposition if the act were for grapefruit only because 
I do not believe that they are making any money out of it. 

The CuHarrmMan. I do not seem to understand where marketing 
agreements have been in force, processors and handlers have neces- 
sarily suffered a reduction in their own earning power. 

Mr. Puitires. I do not think that they would. I think that it 
would help it out. 

Senator Hotianp. I think Mr. Phillips stated that he thought 
the majority of the processors in Florida handling grapefruit would 
be glad to avail themselves of this. I so understood him. 

Mr. Puruures. That is correct, Senator Holland. 

The CHarrMan. Even if it did apply to all citrus fruits, if they 
were having satisfactory arrangements the chances are very dim that 
the marketing agreement would be entered into if it were not neces- 
sary. 

Senator HoLtutanpb. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Holland. 

Senator HoLianp. I eall your attention to the last two charts 
attached to the prepared statement of Mr. Rutledge. 

The CuarrMan. I have been trying to figure them out. 
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Mr. RurvtepGe. One is for Florida and one for the United States 

Senator HoLLanpb. The written statement of Mr. Rutledge will 
give the key to the charts. You will note that the next to the last 
chart applies to Floridaonly. It shows, for instance, that in the 1951 
52 season there was a production of 36 million boxes of grapefruit in 
Florida of which 19.2 were moved as fresh fruit and 13.7 were moved 
as processed fruit. 

Then in 1952-53, of the 32% million boxes of Florida grapefruit, 
16.2 million were moved as fresh fruit and 15 million to the processors 
If you go to the similar columns of the last exhibits you will see the 
figures made on a national basis. 

In other words, the figure of 36 becomes 40.4, meaning that that 
vear there were 4.4 million boxes of grapefruit produced nationally 
outside of Florida. You will see the similar figures for fresh market- 
ing and processed marketing, indicating that by all means Florida 
is the great processor as well as the great producer of fresh grapefruit 

For 1952-53, which is the last vear, you will note that the national 
production of 39.3 million went 20.4 million by way of fresh fruit 
movement and 17 million by way of processed. 

Of that 17 million boxes processed, 15 million were Florida grape- 
fruit. Mr. Rutledge testified that that was moving at a loss to the 
grower, Whereas the fresh fruit movement was bringing a fair but 
not a large profit. 

The CHatrmMan. The fruit which was moving for processing, as | 
understand Mr. Rutledge, has the effect, if it is too cheap, of bringing 
down the income from the fresh fruit. 

Senator HoLLANb. It makes a red ink operation of the entire 
operation. 

The CuarrMan. That explains why the price of the fresh fruit per 
box is down 15 to 20 cents from last year, at the present time. From 
$1.08 last year to 94 cents this year. 

Mr. RuriepeGr. That 94-cent figure is a 7-year average. It is not 
for last season. That is 7 years. One thing I would like to point out, 
Senator Holland, and it clearly is shown here, in the 1951-52 season, 


Va 


we had a grapefruit total production of 36 million, and we moved 
just about 33 million. 

What happened to the other 3 million? The other 3 million were 
left on the trees. It was economic abandonment. This season we 
have 38 million. So you can see where we are this season 

The CuarrMan. You did not have any trouble with Federal 
authorities who wanted to prosecute you for leaving them on the 
trees, did you? 

Mr. Rut.epGe. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You did not have the trouble that the lettuce 
growers had? 

Mr. Rut epGe. No, sir. 

Senator HoLttanp. Mr. Chairman, I think another point needs to 
be made clear. If you will look at the last chart by Mr. Rutledge, you 
will see the total national production has fallen off very largely, and 
the reason for that—there may be several reasons, but probably the 
greatest reason is the development of the concentrate industry for 
oranges. 

The Texas freeze cut out a great deal, but normally that kind of a 
reduction would mean a profitable operation in the remaining part of 
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a great industry. However, that is prevented by the fact that the 
concentrate industry, which has been a very great blessing in many 
regards to our people, has presented an additional disaster to the 
grapefruit people, in that it has curtailed so greatly the acceptability 
and the amount of movement of single strength grapefruit juice in 
cans. So the grapefruit industry is in the doldrums and I feel that 
they make a very strong case for the inclusion of that great part of 
the crop that goes to processors within the purview of their marketing 
agreement. 

The CuHarrMan. I have yet to learn of instances where processors 
and distributors have been seriously damaged by marketing agree- 
ments. It is difficult to see where they would be seriously damaged 
by marketing agreements on grapefruit for canning and processing. 

Senator HoLtianp. Of course it has been a stabilizing influence in 
our indutry with reference to handlers of the fresh fruits to have a 
marketing agreement because the amount of mortality, the amount of 
ehange in the industry has gone down very greatly since we have 
that marketing agreement. It has benefited everybody. 

The CHarrMAN. There may be considerable satisfaction in being 
able to fix a price even if it is a price that is disastrous to everybody. 

Mr. Puiuures. It has not been so much a price-fixing arrangement, 
Senator, as it has been a more orderly method of marketing. 

The Cuarrman. That is probably a better way of saying it. 

Senator HoLtianp. We have not attempted to fix prices. 

The CuHarrman. I understand that you cannot do that. 

But it has the effect of regulating price. 

Mr. Puruips. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Rurteper. That is the result that you are seeking. 

The CHarrMan. That is right. 

Senator HoLttanp. Mr. Chairman, I believe there is one additional 
witness. 

The CHarrMan. We have two witnesses, Senator Holland, one being 
with Mr. Rutledge. 

Mr. Ruriteper. Mr. Marvin H. Walker. 























STATEMENT OF MARVIN H. WALKER, GENERAL MANAGER, FLOR- 
IDA CITRUS CANNERS COOPERATIVE, LAKE WALES, FLA. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Walker, I believe you have been here before? 
Mr. Wacker. Yes, sir; in 1948. On the same subject. 
Senator Hottanp. Mr. Marvin Walker represents one of the largest 

cooperative canners of citrus fruits ia Florida, which happens to be 

in my home county at Lake Wales. At one time I had the pleasure 
to represent them when I had a legitimate calling. I believe I or- 
ganized that organization and I am proud that I was able to do so. 

Mr. Wacker. I am Marvin H. Walker, Lake Wales, Fla., general 
manager of the Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative. We are a co- 
operative association but each year we get into operating more and 
more as a corporation for profit. We have given up our tax exemption. 

Last season we bought 20 percent of the fruit that we handle. We 

bought from other growers. We are finding that we have the same 

business problems of most every other canner that the industry does. 
Our members produce about 10 percent of the oranges and grape- 
fruit and tangerines in the State of Florida. We can or concentrate 
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about between 9 and 10 percent of the fruit that is used for processing 
each year. We happen to be the largest processors of grapefruit 
products. Last season we processed 17 percent of all the grapefruit 
products in the State, including canned juices, canned grapefruit sec- 
tions, frozen grapefruit, concentrate. We develop most of our sales 
under our own brand. We are also packers for other nationally 
advertised brands. I might say that some of the brands, like Minute 
Maid and Snowcrop are not supporting what we are trying to do. 

The plight of the grapefruit industry has been quite well described 
to you. I might give vou just 1 or 2 further sidelights on it. In 5 
years from 1948 through 1952 the per capita consumption of fresh 
grapefruit in this country declined 26 percent. The per capita con- 
sumption of canned grapefruit juice declined 39 percent. There are a 
lot of explanations as to why. We think that the improved quality of 
the processed orange products and the frozen concentrate in particular 
has had a lot to do with the declining consumer acceptance of our 
canned grapefruit juice. 

Senator HoLLANp. Your organization is a large producer of canned 
orange juice and of concentrated orange juice? 

Mr. Waker. Oh, yes. The situation today is just utterly de- 
plorable. Roughly half of our grapefruit crop goes to canners. 
There are a few million boxes used for canned grapefruit sections. 
The canners of Florida, up to this week, have paid an average of 77 
cents a box delivered at their plants for all the sectionizing grapefruit 
they have used. That will in most cases not return the cost of pro- 
duction, picking and hauling that grapefruit to the plants. I do not 
know of one single grower in Florida who this season has sold a crop 
of grapefruit to a juice canner—not acrop. All of the grapefruit that 
has been used for packing grapefruit juice has come to the canners 
from fresh fruit packing houses and from the section plants. 

In the case of the fresh-fruit packinghouses the canners get the 
grades and sizes that are restricted fram interstate shipment, called 
zone of eliminations. In the section plant there are certain sizes of 
grapefruit that cannot be used for sections so they have to go to the 
juice plant. The market price or value for juice grapefruit has not, 
most of the time, been enough to more than cover the cost of picking 
and hauling a box of grapefruit from grove to the canner. 

You might say that the growers of Florida have received absolutely 
nothing for the large volume of their grapefruit crop that has gone 
into canned grapefruit juice. We have an unusual situation right now. 
Because of the very low prices that have prevailed for canned grape- 
fruit juice thus far this season consumer purchases are up about 15 
percent over what they were last year. The canners of Florida today 
have 1 million cases less of grapefruit juices in their warehouses than 
they had a year ago. The price of canned orange juice today is almost 
75 cents per dozen, 46 ounce cans, higher than the price of grapefruit 
juice, which is an abnormally large spread. Why aren’t the canners 
buying grapefruit? Just for one reason: There is more grapefruit 
out in the trees than they know they can handle. It is just the excess 
supply, which I think would be about two or three million boxes, that 
has this price depressed to the point where they will return absolutely 
nothing to the grower. 

About a third of the citrus acreage in Florida is grapefruit. Of 
course our growers have a big investment in their groves. Some 
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of the canners who have opposed marketing: agyeement legislation 
naturally have made quite a point of the heavy investment that the 
canners have in their plant facilities. The members of our cooperative 
have $5 million invested in our plants at Lake Wales. But they have 
about $30 to $35 million invested in their grove properties. They 
have $6 or $7 million in groves for every million dollars they have in the 
canning plant. The grove investment is the important one. Of 
course the value of that investment is declining very rapidly. 

The question is, what can we do about the grapefruit problem. 
We have been doing a considerable amount of research. As other 
witnesses pointed out we are taxing ourselves more to get more money 
for advertising. We have used what means we have had thus far 
to try to do something to increase the consumption of grapefruit. 
But we have not been able to do enough. We are having very serious 
problems with things like maturity standards and grade standards. 
If you want to know what is wrong with the grapefruit industry just 
go to one of the Washington hotels in November, December and 
January, and try to get a good grapefruit. You will find that a lot 
of the canned grapefruit just sold in the stores, including, I am sorry 
to say, some that we pack, is not of the quality that you would expect. 
Grapefruit can be a very difficult fruit to handle. It is an acid fruit 
and the acidity changes year to year and even during times of the 
year. It is extremely difficult to establish a maturity standard or to 
establish a grade standard which will get us the quality that we 
should have. 

I can appreciate the concern of canners generally toward marketing 
agreement programs but I feel that the fears that canners have ex- 
pressed have been exaggerated. I personally believe that no market- 
ing agreement program, with a crop like ours, could succeed unless 
it had the support of not only a very substantial majority of the 
growers but the active support of a majority of the processors. | 
think that a marketing agreement program is essentially a coopera- 
tive effort and most of the people involved have to be pretty well 
sold on the idea to make it really work. The point has been made 
that the marketing agreement program, if we had had such a program 
in oranges—and we are not asking for the legislative authority on 
oranges—would have made impossible the phenomenal development 
we have had of the frozen orange concentrate in the last 8 or 9 years 
I think the answer to that is to look at the California frozen lemonade 
industry. They do not have a Federal marketing agreement pro- 
gram but they have a State control program which is a lot more 
rigid than anything I have seen in any other fruit industry and under 
very rigid controls they have achieved a remarkable expansion of 
frozen lemonade in just the matter of about 3 vears. 

So industries can be expanded under control programs when they 
are properly conceived and properly administered. 

Senator HoLttanp. You mean controlled by the industry itself? 

Mr. Waker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. The Florida grapefruit industry is not asking 
for inclusion in the price-support program or anything of that kind. 
It simply wants the right to extend its marketing agreement disei- 
plining and planning to the field of grapefruit processing. 

Mr. Waker. And of course in the case of marketing agreement 
programs we have the Secretary of Agriculture who acts as a sort of 
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an umpire to make sure that there is equity maintained, and that 
there are no features of the program which are undesirable to either 
the producer or the consumer point of view. 

I think that about covers the point that I had in mind. Mr. Chair- 
man. I would like to ask one other thing. We are packers of frozen 
limeades -We packed about 20 percent of the frozen limeade in 
Florida last season. ‘There are only 5 or 6 packers of that product. 
In boxes it is relatively small but it is quite imrortant to the people 
who have those lime groves. We have gotten along very well price- 
wise the last year or two. Limes can be a very sp eculative crop. 
Their sale is de pendent upon how hot it gets in these northern markets 
in about 3 summer months. Of course a lot of lime groves are being 
planted and there are things which we could do under a marketing 
eg program for limes which I think would be ve ry beneficial. 

Most of the limes used for frozen limeade in Florida are processed 
by grower canners like ourselves. I think that about covers the point 
that I had in mind. 

Senator HoLLaANp. Remembering that the National Canners As- 
sociation is the one that is opposing the inclusion of grapefruits in the 
Marketing Agreement Act I want to ask you, does that organization 
represent the canners and processors of Florida grapefruit? 

Mr. Wacker. It represents 5, and maybe 6, of the canners of 
Florida grapefruit products. And so far as I know it is speaking for 
those members, too, in opposition. 

Senator HoLLtanp. How large a percentage of the Florida processors 
do those 5 or 6 constitute? 

Mr. Wacker. At the most not more than 25 percent. It might be 
20 percent, Senator. 

Senator HoLuanp. | think that is of very great importance, Mr. 
Chairman. The record should show that the National Canners 
Association have no right to speak for the processors of Florida grape- 
fruit because they represent only, as the witness has said, not more 
than 25 percent and possibly not more than 20 percent of the produe- 
tion of Florida processed grapefruit. 

Mr. Waker. Several of those National Canner Association mem- 
bers are national canners that operate canning plants with a lot of 
crops. It is canning policy on their part. I might add that I have 
heard no opposition to this proposed grapefruit amendment expressed 
by any of the canners with whom we deal down there. There are 
some of them who do not like the idea of marketing agreement pro- 
grams but this grapefruit problem is very bad. 

Senator HoLLanp. Might I ask what is your judgment as to whether 
more than 50 percent, by tonnage and by number both, of the proces- 
sors of grapefruit, would become a part of the marketing agreement 
effort? 

Mr. Waker. | think that that would depend entirely upon what 
type of program can be developed. I feel that it is going to take a 
period of time to discuss fully down there what we might do under a 
program in the event the legislation is enacted. It is something that 
cannot be done hurriedly, in my opinion. 

The CuHarrMAN. Legislation simply gives you the right to try to 
work out a program. 

Mr. Waker. I would not be surprised if it took us a year to work 
out a program. 
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Senator HoLutanp. Would you hope to work out such a program 
as would have the cooperation and rejoinder of a great majority of 
the canners of Florida grapefruit? 

Mr. Wavker. I would say a very substantial majority, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Rurteper. Thank you, Senator. I appreciate your courtesy. 

Che CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Rutledge, and Mr. Phillips, too. 
We have one other witness this morning, Mr. Luther Chandler, of 
the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Association, Miami, Fla. 

Senator Hotuanp. Mr. Chairman, I ask that following the testi- 
mony of the citrus witnesses there appear in the record this wire 
from the Florida Farm Bureau Federation showing their official 
support of the inclusion of grapefruit in the Marketing Agreement Act. 

The CuarrmMan. That will be inserted. 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

WINTER Park, Fua., April 13, 1954 
Hon. Spessarp L. HoLuanp, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Florida Farm Bureau supports and endorses the proposal by Florida Citrus 
Mutual and other signatories in their request that grapefruit for processing be 
included under the provisions of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937 as further amended 


FLoripA Farm Bureau, 
T. K. McLane, Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF L. L. CHANDLER, CHAIRMAN AND DIRECTOR OF 
COMPETITIVE DIVISION, FLORIDA FRUIT & VEGETABLE 
ASSOCIATION, ORLANDO, FLA. 


Mr. Cuanpuer. I am Luther Chandler, resident of Goulds, Fla. 
I am one of the directors of and chairman of the department of the 
Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, Orlando, Fla. That is the 
association of growers primarily of vegetables. We say fruit and 
vegetable association because there are certain tropical fruits in 
Florida that are not covered by State law or covered in the problems 
of the citrus industry. 

We do include limes because for certain reasons, in certain associa- 
tion with other fruits and vegetable tables of the citrus commission, 
they are not large enough for the citrus commission to really put a 
program on so we include the limes, and most of our vegetable growers 
are also lime growers in the Dade County area. 

Our problem is a most peculiar one. Instead of reading a statement 
which I have prepared, I will merely comment and point out the two 
major things, and I am sure this committee does not need me to 
explain the import of what is contained in the proposed amendment. 

Senator HoLLtanp. Do you want the statement to appear in toto 
in the record? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes, sir. I think I can shorten your time. I know 
that it is important. 

The CHarrMAN. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT FILED By L. L. CHANDLER, CHAIRMAN AND DiRECTOR OF COMPETITIVE 
Division, FLoripA FRvuIT AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, ORLANDO, FLA 


Gentlemen, I am speaking for the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Growers Asso 
ciation, Orlando, Fla., a statewide association of growers. The fruit and vegetable 
industry of Florida is a very large one and our association as such is a1 onprofit 
organization. It has various departments, and we primarily represent the pro 
ducer or grower part of the industry 

We have been making a careful study of marketing agreements for a number of 
vears. We realize we need the benefits that a marketing agreement could provid 
for us. We like the nature, the setup and process of a marketing agreement 
however, several things have prevented us from placing a marketing agreement 
upon various segments of our industry. The items we produce are highly per 
ishable; for years we have been fighting an uphill battle to improve the things we 
do in our industry. There are many things we need to do. They cannot be 
done by a simple voluntary effort on the part of growers. There is a peculiar 
situation existing with respect to our industry in Florida. During the major 
shipping season, which is generally the winter season, we have suffered severe 
competition from neighboring nations, primarily Mexico snd Cuba, particularly 
with respect to tomatoes. No regulation is imposed upon these imports other 
than simple health ones; therefore, the Florida growers cannot justify a marketing 
agreement covering the industry in Florida when throughout the shipping season, 
especially in the winter months, imports, sometimes even greater than the domestic 
production for certain periods, are greater than the domestic shipments. Faced 
with this situation, the Florida industry cannot procure for itself and enjoy 
those benefits which a marketing agreement could produce for them. Therefore, 
in paragraph 1, in simple language, we are requesting that when a marketing 
agreement is in effect and a marketing order has been approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, that for such period of time as is covered by the order, the same rules 
and regulations pertaining to size, grade, quality and maturity, shall apply to im 
ports as are applied to the domestic shipments. It is the only Way in which our 
domestic industry can improve its situation and make use of those Orsited we need 
very much and which a marketing agreement could make possible 

In the second paragraph of the proposed amendment, it is set forth that ss 
Secretary may impose certain limitations as to quantity as in bis best judgment are 
needed to further effectuate the purpose and intent of any marketing order wie h 
he approves. This marketing order would be entirely the judgment of the Secre 
tary. The Secretary would promulgate such rules and regulations, notices of 
time, periods, etc., as in his best judgment he might prescribe and in this he would 
be limited to those provisions already a part of the statutes, section 22 of the 
Agriculture Act. He would further notify the President of such action and in 
keeping with the statutes, the President could approve or disapprove and in 
disapproving, suspend the action on the part of the Secretary. It would be hoped 
that this section of the amendment would be on a somewhat temporary basis, that 
time would be allowed for the action of the Secretary to be observed, and during 
the time allowed by law which the President might follow, the emergency would be 
proven and the short time used by the Secretary on a temporary or emergency 
besis would thus more clearly indicate to the President such further approval or 
disapproval as he may see fit. 

The fruit and vegetable industry in Florida has not, and does not now intend to 
ask for other control measures, price supports, or subsidies. We merely want 
to enjoy the benefits of a marketing agreement and we do not ask that any penal- 
ties be imposed upon the imports. We believe that both domestic and foreign 
producers can enjoy a much greater prosperity by reasonable and proper controls 
made possible by a marketing agreement and that the greater faults and mal- 
practices of the industry can be eliminated, that glutted conditions wherein excess 
shipments of inferior quality or grade produce has in the past been shipped could 
be corrected, and a greater prosperity afforded both the domestic and foreign 
producers, 


AMENDMENT 10 §8. 3052 


Page 15, line 3, insert the following new subsection (d 
““(d) By adding a new section 8e as follows: 
‘*8e. Notwithstanding any other provision of law- 


‘“*(1) Whenever a marketing order issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
pursuant to section 8c of this Act contains any terms or conditions regulating the 
grade, size, quality, or maturity of tomatoes, avocadoes, limes, green peppers, 
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cucumbers, or eggplants produced in the State of Florida, the importation into 
the United States of any such commodity during the period of time such order is 
in effect shall be prohibited unless it complies with the grade, size, quality 
maturity provisions of such order. 

‘(2) Whenever a marketing order issued by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under section 8c of this Act.contains any terms or conditions limiting, or providing 
methods for the limitation of, the total quantity of any commodity specified in 
paragraph (1) of this section which may be marketed in, or transported to, any or 
all markets in the United States, and the Secretary of Agriculture determines that 
any such commodity is being imported or is practically certain to be imported 
into the United States in such quantities as to render or tend to render ineffective 
or materially interfere with such marketing order and that due to the perishability 
of the commodity a condition exists requiring emergency treatment, he may by 
order limit or provide methods for limiting the quantity of any such commodity 
which may be imported into the United States during the period of time such 
order is in effeet to the extent he deems necessary to remove the interference with 
such marketing order and to effectuate the purposes of this Act, and thereafter the 
importation into the United States of any such commodity shall be prohibited 
except in conformity with the terms and conditions imposed: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture may not impose any conditions not authorized to be im- 
posed under Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, 
and Provided further, That immediately upon the imposition of any conditions 
under this paragraph (2), the Secretary of Agriculture shall advise the President 
thereof, and the President may either approve or suspend the action of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or take such further action pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, as he may 
deem appropriate. 

“*(3) No condition or prohibition authorized by this section shall become 
effective until after the giving of such notice as the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines reasonable, which shall not be less than three days. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may promulgate such rules and regulations as he deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. Any person who violates any Provis ion of this 
section or of any rule, regulation cr order promulgated hereunder shall, on con 
viction, be fined not more than $10,000 and the entire shipment of the commodity 
shall be subject to forfeiture.’ ” 


, and 


Mr. Cuanpter. The Florida vegetable grower, coming from 
Florida, and the industry in Florida, finds that we are not able to avail 
ourselves of a marketing agreement on these vegetables for the reason 
that during the winter months, when our production is at its greatest, 
imports from Cuba and Mexico come into the United States unre- 
stricted with no special regulation governing their quality or grade. 

I do not wish to make sense out of the Florida growers. We have 
violated all the good laws of commonsense and shipped immature and 
improperly graded vegetables, too, because there has been no relation. 
We have had meetings for years, talking about a marketing agreement. 
But when we find that we shipped eight or ten thousand cars of toma- 
toes and at the same time and period, day for day, Mexico shipped 
six, eight, or seven thousand cars of the same commodity, some days 
shipping even more than we do, you just cannot make a marketing 
agreement work in Florida. 

Therefore, we have proposed or suggested and requested in a pro- 
posal for an adopted amendment that whenever the Secretary has ap- 
proved of a marketing agreement and order that the rules and regula- 
tions or the terms pertaining to size, grade, quality, shali apply to 
imports. 

They can be inspected, they can be handled. ‘There is nothing to 
prevent it, and it lets the domestic and the foreign producer go to the 
market with a better quality, and we feel that we will add some real 
prosperity and take some of the bad spots out of our industry. 

Every season there are good spots and every season there are bad 
spots. Invariably those bad spots are caused by excess shipments and 
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excess shipments of grades and quality that should have been kept 
home or dumped behind the packing house somewhere. But they are 
not. 

The grower historically will pick, pack, ship, and sell whatever he 
has produced as long as ‘he can get just more than picking, packing, 
and selling out of it. I am a grower. I do the same thing. So we 
would like to have that amendment. 

We find nothing anywhere that gives an objection to improving 
the quality and grade of these products we ship to the market. We 
do not want support prices, we do not want controls, subsidies, or 
anything of the kind. We just want to avail ourselves of a market- 
ing agreement, clean up our own backyard, and we would like for the 
imports at the same period of time to come under the same regulation. 

Certainly the Nation is protected by the fact that the Secretary of 
Agriculture must approve of the order before it can apply to us, and 
we want that order to apply to them. 

Secondarily, we would like to suggest, on what I would call a permis- 
sive basis, that the same authority as now exists under section 22 be 
granted to the Secretary under the same situation, whereby he may, 
finding an emergency that a regular order cannot handle, impose some 
quantitative limitations all within the purview or limitations of 
section 22, and put those on and then report it to the President and 
the President might either approve or suspend. 

In the usual process, according to the Tariff Commission, the laws 
provide for it. The reason we have not used that same formula be- 
fore is because of the time element. The commodities are perishable. 
They will not stand a wait of days while the process goes through. 

We are not finding fault with the legislation. It will not serve our 
needs and take care of us. 1 went to Cuba where we have friendly 
associations. I reported to them that my association was sending me 
here to ask for this and they approved, officially, this request 100 
percent and said they would cooperate to their fullest because they felt 
that whatever was good for us would in turn be good for them when we 
both arrived at the market. 

I have not been to Mexico because time has not permitted. I am 
sure most of the growers in Mexico would approve. In times past we 
have had conferences with them on this same subject. They ask us 
the question: Why don’t you Florida growers put a marketing agree- 
ment in effect? We cannot because of the permission and the lack of, 
shall I say, making it enforceable in both the foreign and the domestic 
field so that when we arrive at the market we have a quality and a 
grade that the market will take, leaving the quantitative element 
entirely to the Secretary of Agriculture for emergency use and formally 
approved or disapproved within the time limit by the President. 

The CHarrMAN,. Senator Holland? 

Senator HoLuanp. I want to call attention to the fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, that not only are tomatoes and limes included within the pur- 
view of the proposed amendment which is attached to Mr. Chandler’s 
testimony, but also avocados, green peppers, cucumbers and egg- 
plants, subject to the same identical provisions. 

Mr. CHANDLER. These are the items, Mr. Chairman, which have 
suffered this competition and which we know from history at times 
when we need a marketing agreement to make us in Florida do the 
things we should do, they are shipping the same commodity and it 
would nullify us placi ing a marketing agreement upon ourselves. 
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The CuarrMan. You feel that applying the provisions of a market- 
ing agreement to imports would be of help to our Cuban growers as 
well as our own? 

Mr. CHANDLER. They think so, and did approve of our efforts. 

Senator Hotuanp. That principal section that you suggest relates 
not to volume but to the restrictions covering grade, size, quality, 
or maturity? 

Mr. CHANDLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hottanp. And it would provide that instead of building a 
market for somebody else, by living up to rigid conditions imposed 
under a domestic marketing agreement applicable to the Florida pro- 
ducers of these winter crops, that the same condition be under this 
amendment made applicable to imports from Cuba and Mexico? 

Mr. CuHanpier. That is correct. 

The CuarrMan. I think, Senator Holland, in view of the diversity 
of the various provisions of the proposed farm program, we may have 
to set up some subcommittees to handle various phases of the proposed 
program. This matter of amending the Marketing Agreement Act 
would seem to be a good subject for a subcommittee of about 3 or 4 
members to go to work on because we have had some very good sug- 
gestions, I feel, in the course of the testimony. 

We have not had opposition to any amendments whatsoever, but 
we have, to offset that, the recommendations of the Department of 
Agriculture, the requests from the growers themselves and from some 
of the processors. 

It seems to me that we will have to do something of that kind. 

[ had hoped that today would be the last day of general testimony 
on the proposed farm program. I do feel, however, that we should 
give the Department of Agriculture the right to make any final 
suggestions they may have for provisions to go into this legislation. 

Consequently I am going to ask Secretary Benson to come before 
this committee next Wednesday at 10 o’clock. I also had a request 
from Senator Mundt that we give Mr. Carl Wilken an opportunity 
to testify on this general program. He said he did not think Mr. 
Wilken would take very long. Next Tuesday seems to be about the 
only time we can do that. 

We want to accommodate Senator Mundt as a member of the com- 
mittee. So we will advise Mr. Wilken that we will hear him next 
Tuesday morning, and Secretary Benson will be the final witness next 
Wednesday at 10 o’clock, after which I hope that we can go into 
executive session, get to work and decide just what this committee 
feels should be enacted in the way of legislation to give us better farm 
programs than we have now. 

Mr. CHanpier. There are two other proposed amendments which 
our association in Florida think well of. We would not disapprove 
of their passage. One has to do with containers and the other with 
research. 

The CuarrMan. The two proposed amendments are already 
printed? 

Mr. CHanpuer. Yes, sir. We think well of them. 

The CHatrman. We will recess until next Tuesday at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:02 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 20, 1954.) 

(The following matter was presented for the record:) 
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STATEMENT FILep By F. R. Witcox, Assistant GENERAL MANAGER, SUNKIS 
Growers, Inc., Los ANGELES, CALIE 


I am F. R. Wilcox, assistant general manager of Sunkist Growers, Inc., 707 
West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Sunkist Growers is a cooperative marketing 
association of growers of citrus fruits produced in California and Arizona. It 
directly markets in fresh fruit form citrus fruits produced by its 15,000 grower 
members who comprise around 75 percent of the combined orange, lemon and 
grapefruit production of California and Arizona. 

In addition to marketing their fresh citrus fruits, the growers comprising the 
Sunkist organization also process and market substantial quantities of citrus 
juices and other products. These operatious are conducted through the Exchange 
Orange Products Co. and the Exchange Lemon Products Co., both a part of the 
Sunkist organization. Many of these products are marketed in canned or frozer 
form. 

The President’s special message of January 11, 1954—Recommendations 
Affecting the Nation’s Agriculture—contained the following recommendations 
with respect to fruits and vegetables: 

“Existing law authorizes the use of 30 percent of general tariff revenues to 
encourage the exportation and domestic consumption of agriculture commod 
In the event of market distress these funds may be used for limited purchases of 
market surpluses of such perishable commodities as fruits and vegetables. No 
purchases may be undertaken unless outlets are available. 

“Tt is recommended that 

“(1) Present provisions for the use of funds from tariff revenues 
continued. 


(2) Authorization for the use of marketing agreements be continued and 
liberalized to— 
“(a) Provide for inclusion of additional commodities to which market- 


ing agreements are adapted; 
““(b) Enlarge and clarify the authorization for agencies established 


under marketing orders to engage in or finance, within reasonable limits, 
research work from funds collected pursuant to the marketing order 
““(c) Provide for the continuous operation of marketing agreements 


despite short-term price variations, where necessary to assure orderly 
distribution throughout the marketing season; and 
“(d) Enlarge and clarify the authorization for in 
orders to promote marketing efficiency, including the regulation of con- 
tainers and types of pack for fresh fruits and vegetables.” 

The citrus growers represented by Sunkist are in accord with the foregoing 
recommendations. My statement at this time, however, will be confined to those 
recommendations designated as (2) (a) and (c), as set forth in the foregoing quota- 
tion. In line with these recommendations of the President, Sunkist Growers 
urges the enactment of amendments to the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 which will extend eligibility for marketing orders to citrus fruits for 
canning and freezing as well as to citrus fruits in fresh form already eligible under 
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the act. It also urges clarifying authority to continue a marketing order, even 
though the parity-price objective may be temporarily achieved, such contir ion 
to be subject to the determination and approval of the Secretary of Agriculture 


EXISTING MARKETING ORDERS 


California-Arizona citrus fruits, in their fress form, have been subject to 
marketing agreements and marketing orders during a major part of the time 


since the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 first authorized marketing agree- 
ments. Such provisions of the 1933 act were later amended and reenacted as the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937. These regulations have been of 
great benefit to the California-Arizona citrus industry and particularly to the 
citrus growers of that area. 

There are presently in operation under the Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
the following orders: 

Order No. 14 regulating the handling of navel oranges grown in Arizona and 
designated parts of California effective September 22, 1953 

Order No. 22 regulating the handling of Valencia oranges grown in Arizona 
and designated parts of California effective March 31, 1954. 

Order No, 53 regulating the handling of lemons grown in California and Arizona 


effective April 10, 1941. 
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Order No. 53 regulating the handling of grapefruit grown in Arizona, Imperial! 
County, Calif., and that part of Riverside County, Calif., situated south and 
east of the San Gorgonio Pass, effective May 26, 1941. 

The navel and Valencia orange orders = Sate mentioned were preceded by a 
market ing order covering both varieties which had been in effect from 1934 until 
the spring of 1952 when it was discontinued. The separate Valencia and navel 
orders were developed since that time and are both now in effect. 

Under these orders the fresh citrus shipments are regulated through both 
volume and quality controls administered by industry committees under the 
general supervision of the Department of Agriculture. By these controls, supplies 
have been brought into conformity with effective market demand and quality 
standards are provided which, on appropriate occasions, permit the exclusion 
from marketing channels of lower grades or undesirable sizes, not wanted by 
consumers, the presence of which causes an unduly depressing influence on market 
prices and grower returns. The effect of these controis has tended to stabilize 
market prices and improve grower returns The regulations are also advantageous 
to consumers. They assure a better quality and more uniform supply. They 
avoid violent fluctuations of price which would require the maintenance of 
higher margins on the part of distrributors. They reduce the frequency with 
which prices at retail go beyond the levels which most consumers are willing to 
pay. 

Since a marketing order can become effective only upon approval by a vote of 
two-thirds of the growers by number or volume, it is clear that the preponderance 
of citrus growers in the California-Arizona producing area are satisfied that these 
orders are beneficial to them and that their continued maintenance is desirable. 


FRUITS FOR PROCESSING 


he pending bill extends the Marketing Agreement Act to include fruits for 
canning or freezing which have heretofore been excluded from the provisions 
authorizing issuance of marketing orders. The canned or frozen products, 
however, do not become eligible for marketing orders under the pending proposal. 
this distinction between the fruits for processing and the canned or frozen prod- 

ts is one that has not been made in previous proposals for the extension of the 

arketing-order provisions of the act to other commodities. The pending 
p ropa. is therefore materially and substantially different than those which have 
heen before Congress in past years and failed of enactment. 

The proposed regulation w ill affect the fruit as it goes into the canne ry or freez- 

g plant and will have application before the processor incurs the costs arising 
fron the canning or freezing operations and the use of his plant facilities. Once 
the processor has made an investment in the product through expenditures for 
processing and the substantial overhead occasioned by his investment in plant 
and equipment, the product is not subject to regulation under the pending amend- 
ments to the act 

The need for this additional legislative authority is best demonstrated by the 
situation presently existing with respect to grapefruit. That situation will be 
fully deseribed by representatives of the Florida citrus industry. It is in Florida 
where the situation is particularly acute. The California-: Arizona grapefruit is 
marketed in fresh form to a greater extent than is the case in Florida. Further- 
more, the production of California-Arizona grapefruit is relatively small. How- 
ever, the depressing price effect of the Florida surplus extends throughout the 
Nation and the current season prices of California-Arizona grapefruit are ex- 
ceedingly low. Representatives of the Florida industry advise that the situation 
is so bad there that growers are receiving nothing for the grapefruit that is pro- 
essed into juice. 

The p roposed legislative authorization of marketing orders for fruits for process- 
ing is permissive only. Regulation would be applied only upon application of 
the industry and approval by a vote of two-thirds of the volume of fruit produced 
or of the number of growers engaged in such production. While grapefruit is 
the only one of the citrus varieties in immediate need of a marketing-order pro- 
gram, the legislative authority for a permissive program should be extended at 
least to all citrus fruit. It should not be necessary to delay enactment of legis- 
lative authority for a permissive program until the situation becomes so desperate 
that growers are receiving no return whatever. Considerable time will be re- 
quired to develop a program after the legislative authority becomes effective. 
It usually takes at least a year to develop one of these marketing order programs; 
sometimes it takes much longer. 


j 
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I 
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In the case of lemons, a marketing-order program is currently in effeet under 
State legislation. This is possible because the commercial production of lemons 
is confined largely to the State of California and practically all processing of 
lemon products takes place in that State. Accordingly a program limited to the 
State of California is effective with respect to lemons for processing. The present 
California lemon order is issued under the authority of the California Marketing 
Act of 1937, being chapter 10, division 6 of the Agricultura] Code, as amended. 
This program has been in effect for 3 years, including the curre year. Under 
it, returns to growers have materially improved over those of past years (with the 
exception of the freeze year of 1948-49). Current production of lemons is in 
substantial surplus and it is probable that grower returns will decline since a part 
of the surplus must be diverted to nonjuice products from which returns are 
relatively low. However, the returns to growers in prospect under the current 
regulatory program are much higher than could be expected if there were no such 
regulation in force. 

With respect to California-Arizona oranges, returns to growers were very 
unsatisfactory for the crop year 1952~53. In that year the season average on-tret 
price was only $1.58 per box compared with the parity price of $4 04 per box 

teturns realized by growers for that season were thus only 39 percent of parity 
However, in the current season, there is a short crop and returns will be higher 
although still decidedly unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, with the current short 
crop, there is not an immediate urgent need for a marketing order program for 
California-Arizona Valencia oranges for processing. 

However, the enactment of this desirable legislation should not be with held 
with respect to a particular commodity until that commodity is in such distress 
that the growers are receiving a very low return or none at all, as is the case of 
Florida grapefruit processed into juice. Legislation of this character is designed 
to protect the growers of the fruit used for processing. The legislative authority 
must be available when the protection is needed; the protection will be wholly 
ineffective if Congress must wait to provide the legislative authority with respect 
to any commodity until the growers of that commodity have already suffered a 
disaster. 

Neither should the enactment of enabling legislation of this character be 
dependent upon the consent of the canners and other processors. It is the growers 
who need the protection. It is their fruit which would be regulated. The prod- 
ucts made from it after the canners have incurred their costs arising from the 
processing operations and the use of their facilities would not be subject to 
regulation. 

If the circumstances and conditions with respect to any commodity are such 
that there is no present need for a marketing order, the marketing order will not 
be issued. No harm is done to anyone by having the authority available, though 
not used. If a municipality waited until a conflagration was under way before 
it sent an order to the factory for fire-fighting equipment, the fire department 
would be of little value. 

Opportunity for regulation through marketing order programs is particular! 
desirable in the case of citrus fruits where the marketing of the fresh fruit is 
already under such regulation. As total supplies increase, the benefits of the 
regulation of the fresh marketing outlets tend to be dissipated by the losses 
incurred in connection with an That has happened in the case of grape- 
fruit. It could happen in the case of oranges whenever Florida and California 
have excessive crops at the same time. It would be likely to occur this year in 
the case of lemons were it not for the fact that the fruit for processing is under 
regulation pursuant to a State order. 

Regulation of the fresh fruit marketing to conform supplies to effective demand 
tends to divert more and more to processing. A regulation of the processing 
outlet becomes necessary to conform supplies for processing to the effective 
demand for fruit for such use. This legislation is needed for all citrus fruits and 
should be enacted now. 


PROVISION FOR CONTINUED REGULATION WHEN PRICES REACH PARITY 


The objective of the marketing order programs authorized by the Marketing 
Agreement Act is to bring grower returns up to parity. This parity objective 
relates to the average price for the season. Day-to-day prices of a commodity 
such as fresh citrus fruits are bound to fluctuate due to differences in quality, 
changes in demand, changes in weather, and many other causes. With fluctuating 
prices, it would obviously be impossible to achieve an average of parity for a 
season, unless part of the time prices are above parity by a sufficient margin to 
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offset the periods when prices are below parity. This fact is recognized in the 
administration of present marketing order programs. 

However, the achievement of the parity goal when accomplished may be due 
in large part to the existence of the regulation. The withdrawal of the regulation 
might result in a drop in prices substantially below the parity goal. Once prices 
have dropped substantially, it is difficult to bring them back again. Since the 
objective of the act must be not only to achieve parity but to maintain the parity 
level, regulation should be continued for such time and to such extent as is neces- 
sarv to maintain the parity level and to assure that the benefits of the program 
will not be lost. 

Section 401 (a) of the pending bill proposes to amend the existing act to permit 
the Secretary to establish and maintain such orderly marketing conditions for any 
agricultural commodity eligible to a marketing order program as will provide, in 
the interests of producers and consumers, an orderly flow of the supply thereof 
to market through its normal marketing season to avoid unreasonable fluctuations 
in supplies and prices. This authorization would enable the Secretary to continue 
a marketing program in effect even though the price may have temporarily ex- 
ceeded the parity level. We believe the Secretary of Agriculture can be relied 
upon to so administer this authority as to protect the interests of the consumers 
as well as producers. It would not permit continued regulation if conditions were 
such as to result in prices rising unduly above parity levels. But it would make 
clear that the regulation may be continued so long as it is necessary to have regula- 
tion to prevent the season average price falling below the parity goal of the act. 

It would be most unfortunate from the standpoint of growers to have a regula- 
tory program suddenly terminated when after long and laborious efforts the parity 
goal had been achieved. Such action would dissipate the benefits of the marketing 
order program and might well result in the necessity of starting all over again at a 
depressed price level and taking many months to return to the parity goal. We 
do not believe that Congress in originally enacting this statute had any such 
intention. The act should be amended so as to make it unmistakably clear that 
once parity is achieved, regulation should be continued until such time as it is 
clear that the parity goal can be maintained without regulation. 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


In this discussion we have avoided reference to detailed statistics of the industry. 
There are attached a series of tables which show on-tree citrus prices compared 
with parity prices and detailed production and utilization statistics for all citrus 
fruits produced in all commercial areas for a series of years. 

We earnestly urge that Congress enact amendments to the Marketing Agree- 
ment Act in the particulars hereinabove indicated. 


California-Arizona on-tree citrus prices compared with parity prices as computed 
under Marketing Agreement Program, 1946-47 to 1952-53 











| Fresh oranges | Fresh lemons j Fresh desert grapefruit 
eet e7 ncinpeenipegninripiiaieiabel indians acinomae - me) 4 en 
| On-tree On-tree | | | On-tree 
Crop year} On-tree | Parity sen | On-tree | Parity saaenedl On-tree | Parity aie a 
rile i ica > eG »- | y . m : rice price pe 2 
price price of parity price price of parity | price price | of parity 
| price price | price 
} | 
(1) oe ae: Te (5) © fF @M | @ | @ 
Per Per Per | Per | Per Per 
packed hor| packed box| Percent \packed bor|packed bor| Percent |packed bor| packed bor| Percent 
1946-47... $1. 81 $3. 86 47 $3. 07 | $3. 47 | BS $0. 58 $2.90 | 20 
4 1.78 4. 24 42 3. 02 3. 81 79 -78 | 3.18 | 25 
49 2. 23 4.14 54 4. 50 3. 72 121 1.17 | 3.11 | 38 
5 - 2.14 4.16 51 3. 4 4.04 85 1, 59 | 2.17 73 
& 2. 28 4.19 | 4 | 3. 21 4.16 77 85 2.18 39 
2. 37 4.14 57 3. 69 4.12 | 90 | 1.17 2.09 56 
952-53 1. 58 4.04 | 39 3. 60 3 2.09 | 57 


88 93 1, 20 
1 Freeze years. 


Source: U, 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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Production and utilization of California lemons, 1924-25 to 1952-63 


Production and Production and 
utilization utilization 


Crop year Fresh | Percent Crop year Total | Fresh | Percent 


ship- | shipped produc-| ship- |shipped 
ments fresh tion ments | fresh 


(1) (2) (3) (1) (2) (3 


Million| Million Million| Million 

bores bores | bores bores 
1924-25... 5 4 1942- 14. ¢ g 
1925-26 1943- | Tl 9 
1926-27 1944-45 l y 
1927-28... 1945- | 
1928-29 1¥46- l 
1929-30. 1947- ] 
1948 ‘ i i 
] 

l 
1 
1! 


~ 


one eC 
ang 


n 


7 em BO 


1949-5 

1950-£ 

1951-52- 

1952-5 

5-year averages: 

: f f 925-26 to 1928-: 
1937-38... 9: : 929-30 to 1933- 
1938-39... ‘ ; 1934-35 to 1938-! 
1939-40......._- ee 3. 2 || 1939-40 to 1943 
ee : ‘ 51.2 | 1944-45 to 1948-49_ 
1941-42..._- dagen 1949-50 to 1952-5 


—wn x 


Qann 


| 4-year average, 
Sources of data: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
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California 


Valencia orange 








Arizona 


Percent 
tai of total 
aa produc 

tion 
1) (2 

Cars 
1924-2 . 700 4 
125-2 400 l 
2 | 800 2 
re 1) 2 
20 3, 100 7 
30 800 3 
31 2, 900 7 
Pics 4, 000 y 
TB ae 5, 200 12 
34 3, 100 8 
3. 8, 300 15 
3, 700 10 
11, 200 32 
10, 900 17 
. } 10, 800 21 
1) 7,400 2 
_ 12, 100 18 
2 11, 500 17 
43 2, 900 20 
44 8, 500 13 
45. 19, 200 | 23 
4 13, 000 22 
5-7. 20, 600 27 
48 15, 600 27 
49... 23, 400 43 
50 : 45 
51 27, 700 l 
52 19, 500 34 
20, 100 32 





Source of data: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 
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Florida 


PROGRAM 


orange 


tangerines 


Cars 
300 
soo 
500 
500 
500 
500 
5OO 
HOO 
800 
800 
1, 300 
1, 000 
2, 000 
3, 500 
4, 000 
11, 300 
10, 800 
11, 300 
16, 800 


28, 300 | 


37, 000 
50, OOO 
57, 300 
80, 300 
70, 800 
92, 000 
110, 000 
122. 800 
118, 800 


and 


Percent 
of total 
produc 


tion 


wa bo 


, in 


16 
14 
15 
16 
23 
32 
37 
39 
51 
45 
58 
61 
59 


62 





Volume 


Cars 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 300 
500 
2, 700 

200 

SOO 


Lemons utilized in nonfresh fruit outlets, California only, 1924-25 to 


Total 
utilized in 
nonfresh 

outlets 

(1 

Cars | 

MS 6 Diane tnieae 1, 300 | 

1925-26... = 3, 700 
1926-27 a - a | 5, 700 | 
1927-28... Statement’ 1, 300 | 
1928-29. __ 5,000 | 
1929-30... | 1, 200 | 

1930-31... a 5, 600 

1931-32... | 6, 000 

a atcicchcdens 2, 400 

1933-34__. 2, 700 
5 8, 800 | 

‘ 900 

2, 600 

3, 800 

8, 200 





Percent 
nonfresh 
of total 
produc- 


tion 


9 | 


20 
3: 
9 
26 
& 
28 
31 
15 
15 
33 
5 


14 
16 
30 


1939-40. 


1940-41... 


1941-42 


1942-43. . 
1943-44... 
1944-45. 


194546 


1946-47. _- 
1947-48... 


194849 __ 
1949-50 _ 


1950-51... é 


1951-52 
1952-53 


Total 


utilized in 
nonfresh 


Sources of data: U. 8. Departmeut of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service. 


oO 


utlets 


Cars 
9, 000 
19, 400 
9, 500 
12, 900 


4, 400 | 
7, 200 | 


13, 100 
10, 800 
10, 800 
5, 400 
8, 900 
12, 600 
10, 800 
11, 100 


Oranges utilized in nonfresh fruit outlets, by area of production, 1924-25 to 1952-58 


Percent 

of total 

produc- 
tion 


Dimi 


1952-53 


Percent 
nonfresh 
of total 
produc- 
tion 


(2 


31 
49 
32 
35 
16 
24 
37 
32 
34 
22 
32 
38 
35 
36 
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Grapefruit utilized in nonfresh fruit outlets, by area of production, 1924-25 to 1952-53 


California-Arizona 


























| California summer Florida Texa 
desert 
Percent Percer Pe Pe 
Volume | °f total | yo) Volur of 
produc- 
tion 
a (2 { 
Cars c Ca ( 
1924-25 . 1, OO 4 2 
192! } 1, 500 2 
1926-27 1, 70 8 2 
1927-28 ) 8 2 
1928-29 2 SK 
1929-30 1 4 W 
1930-31 2 l ”) 
1931-32 2 2, S00 ) 
1932-33 oo 2 OO 6, S00 22 M ; 
1933-34 AM 7 3 ( TI “ 
1934-3! 5OO 17 600 15 14. 100 
1935-36 200 8 4100) 7 » 300 l v z 
1936-37 ” 300 a) 1, 500 17. 200 | " 27 
1937-38 100 5 1, 500 19 15, 600 42 " 44 
1938-39 - 100 1. 600 29 27.700 42 4 000 47 
193940 100 2? OOO 2 29 300 ) 4 in 
1940-41 . 200 ~ 700 22 4. 900 7 7 46 
1941-42 " 500 12 0) 25. 600 15, 4K 43 
1942-43 ‘ 200 6 , 600 44 44. 200 19. 800 45 
1943-44 600 14 4, 900 { 1. 400 6 20. GOD 47 
1944-45 800 15 4, 000 ‘4 8. 1K 68 24. OK 4 
1945-46 1, 300 28 4,700 40) 55, 70) 70 26, 600 14 
1946-47 = 1, 200 28 6, 600 A) 46, 500 64 22, 500 41 
1947-48 * 900 24 4,300 51 58, 300 71 97. 500 47 
1948-49 400 18 3, OOO 2 41, 300 5 l y 47 
1949-50 800 a3 6, 900 7 4. 000 ‘ 6, 5 4 
1950-51 1, 100 , 700 40) 45. 000 4 Ry 62 
1951-52 1, 300 39 2. 700 35 42, 000 47 70 i4 
1952-53 1, 300 35 3, 000 IN 000 47 0 25 
Source of data: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service 
California- Arizona orange utilization, 1946-47 to 1952-58 
[Thousand cars fresh equivalent! 
Canned 
| Single- Frozen and frozen 
| Fresh strength concen- single- Hot pack | Other uses al 
Crop year juice trate strength 
| juice 
| 
| (1) (2 (3) (4) (5) (6 7 
93.1 | 6.8 J ccens = ‘ 11.3 10.0 118.7 
77.9 | 3.0 1.1 1.9 10.0 6.9 100.8 
61.7 | 4.5 4.3 | ae 9.3 10.0 81.5 
61.5 | 4.1 7.8 1.5 | 10.8 7.1 92.8 
69.8 | 3.4 | 9.4 1.5 11.0 5.8 100.9 
63.0 3.6 8.4 2.1 5.4 2.2 84.7 
75.7 4.0 9.6 1.2 | 9.0 1.0 100. 5 


1 462 boxes per car. 
3 Preliminary estimate. 
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United States orange and tangerine utilization, 1946-47 to 1952-53 





Canned | 
| Single- Frozen and frozen 
Crop year } juice trate strength 


Fresh strength | concen- single- Hot pack | Other uses Total 
| 


juice 


| ‘ ‘ | (4) (5) | (6) | (7) 








Million boxes fresh equivalent 


1946-47- : 83. 5 19.1 | Oe 5. 7. 3 | 8.2 118.6 
1947-48 71.4 24.8 2.1 0.9 7.1 8.2 | 114.5 
1948-49 61.5 19.0 10.5 8 7.0 | 5.3 | 104, 1 
1949-50 56. 6 18.4 21.4 am 6.9 | 4.5 108. 5 
1950-51 62. 2 18.3 27.5 7 7.9 5.1 121.7 
1951-52 63. 4 | 15.8 | 35.9 1.0 3.9 2.5 122. 5 
1952-53 1... 65. 6 13.3 | 37.4 6 5.6 2.1 124. 6 











1946-47 70. 


5 | 16.1 0.4 6.1 | 6.9 | 100.0 
1947-48 62.4 21.7 8 0.8 6.2 | 7.1 100.0 
1948-49 . 59.1 | 18.2 10.1 8 6.7 | 5.1 100.0 
1949-50 52.2 17.0 19.7 | 6 6.4 4.1 | 100. 0 
1950-51 51.1 15.0 | 22.6 | .6 6.5 4. 2 100. 0 
1951-52 51.8 12.9 29.3 | & 3.2 2.0 100.0 
1952-53 1..... 6 | f 5 1. 





! Preliminary estimate, 


Source: Computed from data published by U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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STATEMENT Fitep By A. Lee Towson, Jr., PRESIDENT, VEGETABLE GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, BRIDGETON, N. J. 


This is a supplementary statement to our general statement made to this 
committee on iacoh 24, 1954. It deals specifically with our position on marketing 
agreements. 

The primary purpose of agricultural marketing agreements is to afford producers 
an opportunity to collectively withhold portions of their production from the 
market, thus attempting to secure a more equitable price, not exceeding parity, 
and in so doing, be exempt from persecution under the antitrust laws. 

Several marketing agreements have been outstandingly successful. Many 
marketing agreements have been failures because they did not effectuate the 
purposes of the act and became unpopular with the producers. We feel that the 
Marketing Agreement Act should now be changed to correct the inadequacies 
which have been shown through usage. 

The necessary numerical majority of producers and the necessary majority of 
the acreage volume of those voting in the Federal Marketing Agreement affirma- 
tively to make it operative should also be the same as that required to make the 
agreement become inoperative. The Secretary of Agriculture should be required 
to appoint those candidates for committeemen who have received the largest 
number of votes for such offices. The Secretary of Agriculture shall have the 
right to appoint his representative to such a committee. The counting of the 
votes and announcing of results for such committee candidates and for deter- 
mining whether the producers do or do not want a marketing agreement should 
be conducted by disinterested citizens. Previous experiences have proved that 
such committees and the administration of such agreements could become entirely 
political as the act can now be administered. Those eligible to vote in such 
elections as for committeemen and all questions pertaining to such Federal 
marketing agreements should be producers alone, and not officials of a cooperative 
or association, claiming to speak for the membership of such an organization. 

The administrative committee of such a marketing agreement shall determine, 
by a democratic process of voting, whether and how much the producers coming 
under such an agreement shall be assessed for research, advertising, sales promo- 
tion, and any other expenses incurred by said committee. Marketing agreements 
should cross State boundaries only on the consent of producers in the States 
concerned, 
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We are opposed to the inclusion of commodities produced for processing under 
the Marketing Agreement Act. The act of processing generally changes the 
physical appearance of the raw commodity, and the various sizes and grades 
which might be excluded under such an act might be the most desirable for a cer- 
tain type of pack by a processor. Processors contract only for the production 
of such acreage as he thinks he can market. The processor agrees under his con- 
tract to process all production from such contracted acreage at a fixed price for 
certain standards of quality. Therefore, the inclusion of commodities grown for 
processing in the Marketing Agreement Act would be contrary to the primary 
purposes of the Marketing Agreement Act. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
March 17, 1964; 
Hon. GEoRGE AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: Recently I received a letter from Mr. W. J. Baker, 
chairman, area No. 1 potato committee, western Colorado, who lives in Loma, 
Colo., expressing their interest in 8S. 3052, especially the portion dealing with the 
operation of marketing agreements and orders. I am taking the liberty of ex- 
cerpting from his letter and I shall appreciate it very much if the excerpt may be 
brought to the attention of your committee during its consideration of the proposed 
Agriculture Act of 1954. 

“Operation of marketing agreements and orders appears to be the best known 
means of regulating the quality, quantity and flow of agricultural commodities 
into the commercial marketing channels in an effort to avoid oversupplies and 
ruinous prices for agricultural commodities. We have found, through our opera- 
tion on potatoes, that authorization is often inadequate to effectuate the declared 
policy of the act. The suggested broadening of this authorization has our ap- 
proval and we suggest to you that favorable consideration be given Senate bill 
3052.” 

With very best regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Evuaene D, MILLIKIN 


Fitormpa Tropicat Fruir Growers Association, Inc, 
Goulds, Fla., March 18, 1954. 
Senator Gro. SMATHERS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR SMATHERS: During the recent discussions and hearings on a 
proposed Avocado Marketing Agreement, there have been expressions as to the 
desirability of regulating avocado containers. 

On March 2d, Senator Aiken introduced Senate bill No. 3052. Under title IV, 
amendments to Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act of 1937, is the following: 

“By adding the following new paragraph at the end thereof: ‘(H) fixing or 
providing a method for fixing the size, capacity, weight, dimensions, or pack of the 
container, or containers, which may be used in the packaging, transportation, 
sale, shipment, or handling of any fresh or dried fruits, vegetables, or tree nuts’;’’ 

We, of the avocado industry, feel that there is a great need for regulations of the 
containers in which avocados are marketed as there are now at least 5 or 6 different 
sizes being used which lends to a confused buying public. 

As we are hoping to have a marketing agreement in effect for avocados next 
season, we could regulate shipping containers if Senator Aiken’s proposed bill 
with this particular amendment were to become law. 

We will appreciate support you can lend in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
BaxTER Carn, Jr., Manager. 
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CALIFORNIA OLIVE ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., April 5, 1954. 
Hon. Georce D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR AIKEN: At a meeting of the California Olive Association, held 
in San Francisco, Calif., on April 2, the following resolution was adopted with 
reference to the Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act of 1937: That the 
association ask Congress for: 

1) The elimination of any specific reference to olives in amendments which have 
been proposed to the Agricultural Marketing Agreements Act of 1937 by S 
3052—in title IV, section 401 (b) (p. 14, line 2, of the printed bill), and in any 
other sections where olives might be mentioned 

2) The elimination of any specific reference to olives in the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreements Act of 1937, regardless of whether the act is amended by 

ssion of Congress—section 608 (ce) (2) and (6), “Commodities to which 
icable”’, and in any other sections where olives might have been mentioned. 
California Olive Association is a trade association of California ripe olive 
anners which has served the California ripe olive canning industry since 1920 
The meeting on April 2 was well attended and very representative of the entire 
ripe olive canning industry. A substantial majority supported the resolutian. 

The association has also gone on record as opposing the proposed Federal 
marketing order on canned olives. This proposed order has been under discussion 
since the spring of 1953, and the Secretary of Agriculture has asked for a reopened 
hearing on it in Sacramento, Calif., on April 12. 

We are sending this information to you because the ripe olive canning industry 
is extremely interested in any action taken by Congress affecting canned ripe 
onves 

Yours very truly, 


E. Heveu, Secretary. 


APRIL 8, 1954 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
hairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States Senate, 
oendale O ffice Buildin 7, Wash ngton 20, D ce 
Senator AIKEN: The Olive Section of the California Farm Bureau 
tion reaffirmed its support of the proposed Federal marketing order on 
unanimous action, taken at its last annual meeting, held November 6, 
953. The Olive Section represents the view of the vast majority of the over 
2.000 commercial growers of olives in the State of California. This farm bureau 
action is in recognition of the need by the olive industry for a program to cope 
ith the occasional excessive olive production which, when it occurs, upsets the 
industry’s orderly marketing for several seasons at a time with damaging effect 
on grower returns. 

Commercial canners of olives have actively opposed growers in their efforts to 
develop a self-help Federal program. Through the California Olive Association, 
canners have recently gone on record, opposing the proposed Federal marketing 
order and urging the elimination of any specific reference to olives in the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, both in the act as presently written 
and in amendments which have been proposed to the act by 8. 3052. You have 
received a letter from the California Olive Association informing you of this 
action. 

We have had an opportunity to study and analyze the minutes of the California 
Olive Association, which authorized the correspondence, referred to above. We 
respectfully invite your attention to these points in connection with the action 
taken by the Association. 

1) Those voting in favor of the action were commercial canners, while those 
opposing were principally growers as represented by the cooperative canner 
members of the association. We estimate that the favoring canners handle 
approximately 48 percent of the total crop, the opposing canners about 40 percent, 
with approximately 12 percent of the crop not represented in the vote. 

2) To place olives in any different position under the act than they presently 
occupy will jeopardize the efforts of growers to obtain a Federal marketing order 
and will be detrimental to their interests. 

We feel it of the utmost importance that these facts be placed before you. 

Very truly yours, 
James C, Lona, 
Chairman, Olive Section, California Farm Bureau Federation. 
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NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 


Washington 6, D. C., April 22, 
Hon. George D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forestr 4, 
United States Se nate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHarrRMan: On behalf of the canning industry, we appreciate 
opportunity given by the committee briefly to reply to what several witn 
said last week in urging that involuntary marketing control orders be exte 
to canning crops. 

1. The committee undoubtedly was struck by the fact that none 
witnesses supported title IV of 8. 3052 as drafted, and also tl 
fruits grown for canning, the representatives of only three of those fruits 
asked for such control authority. Mr. Anderson asked for a virtually rewritten 
act—to have the orders operate on producers alone; to change the voting 
approval provisions; to assess the producers, rather than ; 
of these producer controlled programs; to change the ministrative Procedure 
Act as here applicable so as to preclude even the technical opportunity for court 
review of what a control committee might direct; and to have a marketing order 
continue indefinitely. Mr. Bunje wants to change the basic law on voting and 
assessments. The Florida grapefruit witnesses want authority directly to control 
the disposition of the canned products as well as the commodity for canning. 
These variations highlight the fallacies in the proposal as shown by the rest of the 
testimony they offered. 

2. Nobody has any specific proposals—but each simply wants authority over 
the canning operation. On California cling peaches, u clearly 
that the growers do not ‘‘intend to operate under a Federal | P 
theless, the wide Federal authority to impose orders on cat 
candidly admitted, as an economic background wea 
processors. The Bartlett-pear producers whose | 
vields, and who told of the intense competition among 
that commodity—want price ceilings for years of short 
to limit canning production in years of higher orchard 
fruit, there is no program; 


On in 


T 
t 
1 


opien 


; but only the asking of grower 
of a per capita consumer change from one citrus product 
limit canned grapefruit juice. As one witness plai put 
tive is to gain some control over the canned grapefruit and ca 
juice.” 
How authorizing one group to control and limit another’s | 
iarkets or remedy basic excessive ¢rapefr roduction ne 
the committe The supporting figur that present 
processing (15.0 million boxes ual he al grapefruit 
1934 The grapefruit producer pic and sends to the pac! 
not all of which is adaptable for fresh shipment but still e: 
processed If this did not happen, the already spent harves 


lx 


lost. Yet the proponents want to charge these recovered c 
fruit so as to make out a theoretical loss. How the producer’ 
improved bv limiting processing, raising canned grapefruit 
markets, remains a mystery. Onlv the request for blank 
the canned product is clear 

3. These few proponents have confirmed 
would be impos J must operate to cover 
frown The £o further Thev want nin ‘ crops sul ject in 
controls because they insist that where a control order raises consumer price 
one canned commodity, the market will be lost unless every competing 
product is also controlled. It is for this reason that organized cling-peach 
ducers, who want this control authority only as a bargaining club, ne 
ask that control orders he placed on other canning fruits. T he obvious e1 
is detailed regimentation of vast segments of the canning industry 
duction limited and allocated, sensitive m.:kets tampered with, and consumer 
prices and volume of sales directly affected by those neither experienced in selling 
canned foods nor carrving the financial risk in the finished product 

1. Every witness confirmed the desire for “canner participation 
handling of controls by the people themselves.’”’ All but one witness ¢ 
the canners affected ought to have an effective vote on when and whether and 
how the production of a canned product is to be eontrolled The other n 
insisted that to impose controls would be ‘‘democratie”’ “1 hstanding processc? 
opposition.’’ His theory was that canners would trolled and 
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that those not in canning knew best 
totalitarian countries. 

5. In the same fashion, all agreed that to assess canners for the cost of running 
controls—that they did not want, but were imposed by the “‘democratic’’ will 
of another group—was unconscionable. This is at least some recognition that 
the promotion of markets for canned products is essentially the job of canners. 

6. These concessions, that in themselves would require extensive rewriting of 
the basic act if it were extended to canning crops, derived from comparisons with 
the California State enactments. This in turn makes it clear that the request for 
almost unlimited Federal marketing orders stems from two local situations in 
which direct authority for broad grower control of their own operations already 
exists. Particularly is this true in both areas on the use of grading, which was as 
far as the thinking of any local area witness appeared to go. No showing what- 
ever was made of any need for bringing all canning crops under involuntary Federal 
marketing orders. 

7. What emerged most clearly was that the key purpose of any marketing con- 
trol order would be to limit production and thereby raise consumer prices— 
ultimately by controlling all canned fruits (as well as the canned vegetables with 
which none of these witnesses dealt). 

No amount of talk about ‘‘stabilization’’—no disclaimers that “grading will be 
all that will be imposed’’—and no insistence that the involuntary control order will 
indeed be wise and beneficial to canners themselves—can conceal or sterilize this 
objective to create for each canning crop, and the canned product from it, a con- 
stant controlled scarcity and higher consumer prices. The admitted fact that 
this amendment would authorize imposition of controls without canner vote, 
create private control groups and taxing authorities, and freeze the position of 
canner and grower alike is shocking. Yet even if these totalitarian features did 
not exist, no one has remotely shown how you increase markets by limiting pro- 
duction or attract consumer demand by raising prices. 

In short, these few proponents who have asked this contro] authority—who 
agree that title IV is not what they want, but nevertheless ask a wide authority 
to control by some undisclosed methods (or as a bargaining tool in dealing with 
canners)—have abundantly confirmed the political unpalatability and the eco- 
nomic folly of the proposal. 

If their vague theories afford any real basis for turning over to those not en- 
gaged in canning the control of what, when, where, and how fruits are to be canned, 
then comparable authority is warranted for putting the control of textile spinning 
in the hands of cotton producers, flour milling in the hands of wheat growers, and 
the production of oils in the control of oilseed producers. 

This type of regimentation is not only foreign to our system. It is also the 
kind of direct totalitarism that will destroy the canning industry—whose mag- 
nificent record to date has been disclosed to the committee—and inexorably 
redound to the disadvantage of the growers for whom these vast crop outlets 
have been developed. Nothing among the varying suggestions offered by these 
few proponents of extended control orders warrants further committee consider- 
ation of these extreme proposals that 10 previous Congresses fortunately had 
rejected. 

Very truly yours, 





-a concept of ‘‘democracy”’ found only in 


















































E, E, Wiviki8, President. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FROZEN Foop PACKERs, 
Washington 5, D. C., April 23, 1964. 





Hon. Georce D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Arken: The National Association of Frozen Food Packers 
appreciates the opportunity given by the committee to submit comments upon 
the testimony presented last week by several witnesses from Florida and Cali- 
fornia, who advocated the extension to foods for processing, of the authority to 
impose compulsory marketing orders. Specifically, we urge that section 401 (b) 
of 8. 3052, amending section 8c (2), as amended, of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act, and the proposals of these witnesses, be rejected by the committee 
and the Congress. You may recall that, on behalf of the frozen-food industry 
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and this association, Mr. C. L. Snavely, of Consumers Packing Co., Inc., and Mr. 
John Fox, of the Minute Maid Corp., recently testified before your committee in 
opposition to the extension of such authority to crops for freezing. 

Our comments are as follows: 

1. It is perfectly clear from the statute, and has been repeatedly testified, that 
if section 401 (b) of S. 3052 were enacted, marketing orders could be imposed 
upon freezers by the Secretary of Agriculture, at the instance of the growers, 
over the protest of the freezers. Not one freezer would be required to consent to 
the order. Moreover, no provision need be made for freezer participation in the 
administration of the order. 

We feel it is essential to again emphasize these facts because the comments made 
last week by some witnesses favoring the extension of Marketing Order Authority, 
may very well give rise to a serious misunderstanding on these basic points. 
(See, for example, the comments of Mr. Bunje in answer to questions of Senator 
Holland, and of Mr. Walker in response to questions by Mr. Herlong. 

The authority to control processors of products to which the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act is now applicable, by orders imposed without their 
consent, is clearly set forth in section 8c (9) of the act (7 U.S. C. 608e¢ (9)). If 
the act is extended to fruits and vegetables for processing, as proposed, this au- 
thority could then be exercised with respect to such foods. There can be no 
misunderstanding on this matter under the language of that section. The act 
would have to be basically revised to provide processors an effective voice in 
formulation of marketing orders and their administration. 

2. A California witness, Mr. Bunje, who wanted to include canning fruits under 
mandatory order authority, thought that the marketing-order process was a fine 
example of democracy at work, because the growers could vote an order in or out, 
at will, without having to go to Congress to doit. ‘‘That is where we think that 
the program should be handled, by the people themselves,” he said. Since this 
procedure would control us, as freezers, without our agreement, we can hardly be 
expected to subscribe to Mr. Bunje’s concept of it as ‘‘democratic.”” Mr. Bunje 
later stated to Senator Holland that he understood that the Federal law would 
require the assent of a majority of the canners before an ‘‘agreement and order”’ 
could become effective. This statement, although ambiguous, may well convey 
the impression, which is clearly erroneous, that an order could not be imposed upon 
the processors of fruits and vegetables against the will of the latter 

This seems surprising and confusing enough. To it, however, must be added 
the fact that the authority to control the processors of cling peaches was asked by 
this witness, not because growers whom he represented actually want Federal 
marketing orders, but upon the highly questionable ground that the existence of 
the authority to impose such orders would operate as an economic weapon to 
obtain concessions from processors. 

3. The attention of the witnesses in question was directed primarily to Bartlett 
pears, cling peaches, and Florida grapefruit, all involving local rather than national 
problems. There was no testimony to support the broad authority proposed in 
section 401 (b) of S. 3052, to subject all processing crops to Federal marketing 
order control. None of the witnesses asked for the extension of marketing order 
controls to vegetables for processing. Mr. Bunje specifically disclaimed sufficient 
familiarity with the problems of producers of vegetables and seasonal crops to 
comment upon the practicability of the application of Federal marketing orders 
to such crops. 

Mr. Anderson, representing only the California Canning Pear Association, asked, 
among other things, that the law be amended (a) to cover all agricultural com- 
modities, and (b) to provide that ‘‘orders may not be imposed on producers or 
processors without the requisite percentage assent or vote of each.”’ It is evident 
that, aside from questions of merit, these two far-reaching changes would raise a 
host of questions going to the basic philosophy of the marketing-order scheme. 
They could hardly be dealt with on the basis of the recently concluded hearings. 

Mr. Bunje, for the California Canning Peach Association, said, as heretofore 
noted, that the California cling-peach growers themselves wanted no Federal 
order. Nevertheless, he asked for coverage for them as well as for all competing 
canning fruits, whose growers he was not, of course, representing before the 
committee. 

The Florida group limited their request to grapefruit. They presented quite 
simply (as one witness conceded) a request for authority to control the production 
of processed grapefruit and grapefruit juice, and this without any indication of 
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how such control would remedy the basic problem of too much production for too 
few markets. Mr. Walker expressed the opinion that a marketing order on grape- 
fruit for processing would not be instituted unless it were signed by a majority of 
the processors in Florida. He did not state, however, that there is no requirement 
in the law that a majority of the processors— or any of them— consent to the order 
before it can be imposed. 

4. All of these witnesses were, essentially, interested in curbing the amount of 

fruit which can reach the producer, in order to raise the price to the grower. 
This, of course, results in increased prices to the consumer. It offers no future 
hope of widening present markets to take care of excess production due either to 
extent of acreage or improvement of growing techniques. It is simply an ad hoc 
move to solve an existing problem without any apparent regard for the interests 
either of the processors or the consumer but with promise of disruption and 
discouragement of the processing industry. 
5. The enactment of section 401 (b) of the committee print would, as has been 
shown before this committee, result in the control, by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the growers, of the processing operations of the frozen-food industry. This 
must follow inevitably from the extension of marketing order coverage to fruits 
and vegetables for freezing. 

We take this opportunity to point out to the committee that the provisions of 
section 401 (b) of H. R. 8793 (introduced by Mr. Herlong) and H. R. 8858 (in- 
troduced by Mr. Martin) would retain in full this authority to impose marketing 
orders applicable to fruits and vegetables for freezing, without the consent of the 
processors. The fact, therefore, that those bills also require, for orders con- 
trolling canned or frozen fruits and vegetables, the approval of processors of more 
than 50 percent of the commodity, would remove none of the objections which 
have been made to section 401 (b) of the committee print. Indeed, the further 
extension to canned or frozen fruits and vegetables constitutes additionally 
objectionable matter. 

We respectfully request that these observations be made a part of the record 
of the hearings on the basic agricultural program. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE S. Martin 
Secre tary-Manage v. 


Biuure LAKE Packers, INc., 


Salem, Oreg., April 23, 1954 


’ t 


Hon. Grorce D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Fore stry, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHarrmMan: I have reviewed the testimony presented to your 
committee last week by witnesses from the State of California who testified with 
regard to marketing-order controls over peaches and pears for canning. Their 
testimony requires the following rebuttal: 

The testimony of Mr. Jack Z. Anderson may have left the impression with the 
committee that he represented the canning pear industry of the West. However, 
according to his own figures, he represents a production solely in the State of 
California of 115,560 tons, or 40.6 percent of the total Pacific coast canning 
tonnage. 

In my testimony I pointed out to the committee that I represent 11 grower- 
owned cooperative marketing associations located in the Northwest. Six of these 
cooperatives can pears which account for 26 percent of the annual pack in the 
Northwest. These cooperatives are unalterably opposed to any legislation that 
would place pears for canning or any other fruit or vegetable for canning under 
a Federal marketing order. 

In his testimony before the Senate committee Mr. Anderson, in the course of 
examination by Senator Holland, stated that California Bartlett pears were not 
under a State commodity agreement order like cling peaches, but further there 
had been no effort to proceed under the State marketing act. The real facts are 
that the grower prorate program for canning Bartlett pears has been in active 
operation in California for many years under the California Agricultural Producers 
Marketing Act of 1933, which allows the growers to do practically any of the 
things authorized under title IV. However, they have only carried on grading 
and advertising programs. In 1950 the growers and canners of Bartlett pears 
developed a joint grower program quite similar to that for cling peaches, but 
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failed to obtain sufficient assents from both growers and canners to place t 
program into effect. 

When he appeared before the House committee, much of Mr. Anderson’s argu- 
ment was based on wide fluctuation in the price of canning pears from year to 
year. He stated that “it is stability that we as an association are seeking.”’ In 
reply to questions by Congressman Clifford G. McIntire, he agreed that a market- 
ing order would be used ‘‘to sit down and bargain with the canners on the price 
of our commodity * * *.,” 

This method of bringing about the price stability sought by Mr. Anderson is 
not now authorized by the act, nor is it proposed to be authorized in title IV of 
S. 3052 or the committee print. Under the act as amended by title IV, the terms 
and conditions permitted for an order on fruits for processing would be: (1 
allotting the amount which each handler may purchase ft producers; (2 
determination, control, and disposition of surplus; (3) establishing reserve pools 
(4) requiring inspections; (5) prohibiting unfair methods of competition Bar- 
gaining on the price of the crop is not included among the authorized terms and 
conditions applicable to a marketing order, and without pr tion from the pro- 
visions of the antitrust laws, canners could not and would not “sit down and 
bargain * * * on the price of (the) * * * commodity.” 

The primary objective of the terms and conditions enu ited above seems t 
be the stabilization of the supply of the commodity available for processir 
Mr. Anderson seemed to cast some doubt on the efficacy of th means of 


i Stabduizu 


ie 


the price of pears for canning when he testified: ‘‘It is interesting to note that in 


those 2 years, 1948 and 1949, almost exactly the same amount of tonnage w 
canned; approximately 190,000 tons. Yet the price for 1 vear was $120.’ 

30th Messrs. Anderson and Bunje pointed to the California State agreement 
on cling peaches as an example of the way a marketing order will work on other 
commodities, such as pears Such as comparison is fallacious, since cling peaches 
have but one outlet, through canning, and production is concentrated in a rela- 
tively small area in a single State. In contrast, the figures cited by Mr. Anderson 
show that the production of pears is spread over the States of California, Oregon, 
and Washington, and that about 63 percent of this production is used for canning 
Mr. Bunje stated that ‘‘Freestones (peaches) in California will run—and I am 
guessing now—about 20 percent into canning. Apricots will r a little more 
than that.” 

In reply to inquiry by Congressman MelIntire as to whether the regulation of 
both the ‘fresh crop” and the “canners’ crop’’ could be handled under » order, 
Mr. Anderson said, “I think, perhaps, there would probably hav: » two 


W 


as 


separate orders, because the operation is so different. 1 think possibly you would 
have to have two separate orders. Now, it might be wor l yne.”’ 

Mr. Anderson further intimated the complex nature of til 
for pears when he said: “It is of importance to note that 
pears produced in California are canned in the form of 
cocktail. The other fruits that 1 lake Dp these pre ducts ¢ 
cling peaches, and cherries; thus 
conditions in any of the utilized fruit 
pears.” 

What the above testimony respecting an arketing ort * for nea 
seems to imply is that to be effective, the order (or orders) would h: 
pass pears for canning and fresh shipment; apricots for canning, dryi 
shipment; cling peaches for canning; cherries for canning, brining 
ment; and possibly pineapple. Such a program or series of r 
would be too colossal to contemplate, let alone operate. 

Both witnesses repeatedly stated that, contrary to canner 
marketing-order program is voluntary, need not be placed on canners w 
their consent, could be applied to growers, and even recommended that the 
be amended to provide for regulation of growers and assessments 
in such instances. 

Such statements and recommendations are not in accord with the present 
concept of regulation under the act, and if found legally possible, would at least 
not be administratively practicable, and would require overhaul of some of its 
major provisions. The act now contemplates regulation of the “handling’”’ of a 
commodity, and the levying of assessments upon ‘“‘handlers.’’ Handlers are 
defined as ‘“‘processors, producers, associations of producers, and others engaged 
in the handling of any agricultural commodity or product thereof, * * *.”’ The 
act specifically provides that “No order issued under this title shall be applicable 
to any producer in his capacity as a producer.” 
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Under these provisions it is difficult to understand how canners could avoid 
being involved in the administration of the order or in payment of the cost of 
administration, regardless of the intent of the order. 

As the authorized representative of the grower-owned cooperative marketing 
associations engaged in fruit and vegetable canning in the Pacific Northwest, 
the Northwest Canners Association, and the National Canners Association, | 
again express our complete opposition to the legislation proposed in title IV of 
S. 3052 and the House committee print, or any other plan or scheme of a similar 
nature. 


Respectfully, 
O. E. Sniper, General Manager. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 20, 1954 


Unitep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Milton R. Young presiding. 

Present: Senators Young, Williams, and Schoeppel. 

Senator Younc. The committee will come to order. We have as 
our witness today Mr. Carl H. Wilken, economic analyst. 

Mr. Wilken, I have known you for quite a long while. I first met 
you when you were sponsored by a group of Sioux City businessmen. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Witken. That is right. 

Senator Youna. In my opinion you have done a great job for agri- 
culture. I wish you would give the committee a little background 
before you start your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF CARL H. WILKEN, ECONOMIC ANALYST, RAW 
MATERIALS NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Wiiken. Mr. Chairman, in 1936 we organized what was known 
as the Raw Materials National Council. The Raw Materials Na- 
tional Council was set up primarily for research work. I continued 
that work from 1936 on up until about 3 years ago, devoting all of my 
time to it. During the past 3 years I have been employed by the 
Joint Committee on Defense, which is a special congressional com- 
mittee set up under the Defense Act of 1950. 

In my work with the Committee all the records of the Department 
of Commerce, Department of Agriculture, Federal Reserve Board, 
and the Department of Labor have been available to me and my work 
has consisted of watching every phase of our economy during that 
period. I want to say in passing that our Government has the finest 
set of records in detail of all phases of our economy that any nation 
has ever had. That record contains the answers we are looking for. 
I also want to add, however, that this same record is probably the 
most unused and unanalyzed record that has ever been available. 

To illustrate that: Congress in 1942 passed the 90-percent price- 
support bill, known as the Steagall amendment. Since that time 
this Nation has operated most of the time under that kind of agricul- 
tural legislation. That is about 11 years ago. In spite of that fact 
our industrial leaders today still seem to ignore agriculture. For 
example, a few weeks ago a business group, called the Committee on 
Economic Development, brought out a brochure which was supposed 
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to point the way to take care of depressions. The most amazing 
thing is that they devoted exactly five lines to agriculture. In 
those five lines the *y admit that they have reached no conclusion and 
that they are studying the matter. 

| merely pass that out to show the lack of interest on the part of 
industry in this whole problem. As a result of my work with the 
Joint Committee on Defense and work prior to that a few months 
ago | compiled a very concise analysis of our economy from 1929 on 
through 1952. I put it in pamphlet form and I mailed a copy to 
every Member of Congress. As a result of my studies I want to 
make this rather blunt statement: The 90-percent price support had 
nothing to do whatsoever with the present farm surplus. The so- 
called farm surplus at the present time is caused by other factors, 
and I am willing to point out in detail to this committee, if the 
wish, the different factors that entered in to bring about this situation 

When I come before this committee to present some definite con 
clusions I do not pretend to represent the Committee that I work 
for; I do not pretend to represent any of the Senators on that Com- 
mittee. I am here as a citizen interested in preventing this Nation 
from taking another serious depression. 

In 1937 I prepared the material that went before a subcommittee 
of the Senate Agricultural Committee at a farm hearing in Sioux 
City, lowa. At that hearing I pointed out very positively that the 
answer to our economic problem in the United States was to main- 
tain an average of parity for agriculture products as they enter the 
economic cycle. Failure on our part to do that results in a loss of 
income, results in underconsumption, unemployment, and general 
depressive conditions. I pointed out in this hearing very specifically 
why I set forth that conclusion. In this pamphlet which I have 
prepared you will find recorded the gross farm income for the period 
1929 to 1952 and the national income computed by the De ‘partment 
of Commerce for the same period. During that 24-year period each 
dollar of gross farm income has had the effect of generating $7.06 of 
national income. 

also pointed out at the time that for each dollar of cash farm 
income there would be available $1 for the men working in the factory. 
That became known as the 1-1-7 ratio. That is 17 vears ago. 

I have had economists from time to time try to prove that this ratio 
did not exist. In some cases they have ridiculed the ratio. A few 
weeks ago the Secretary of Agriculture appeared before the House 
Agriculture Committee and tried to do the same thing. They have 
not refuted the ratio; they have merely illustrated the lack of home- 
work necessary to accurately analyze the record that they have avail- 
able. One of the reason why they miss this ratio, why they become 
confused, is the simple fact that we have 4 different kinds of farm in- 
come, and we have 2 different kinds of national income. For example, 
taking our farm equation last year, we had a gross production of $35 
billion. Deducting from that the farm products used on the farm we 
get the cash farm income; in other words, the farm products actually 
sold. That totaled $30.9 billion. 

Then deducting the cost factors from that, the contribution of agri- 
culture to national income, that was $20% billion. Deducting further 
costs we finally end up with $12.1 billion, the net income of the farm 
operator. 
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The Department of Commerce last year estimated the national 
income at $307 billion. It ought to be self-evident that you get an 
entirely different answer if you divide $307 billion, the national income, 
by $35 billion, or by $204 billion, or by $12.1 billion. 

Since testifying before the House Agriculture Committee I ¢ ompiled 
the record of the Department of Agriculture. The reason I made 
another compilation is this: The Department of Agriculture last year 
records the national income at $279 billion. That is $28 billion less 
than the Department of Commerce. I have no quarrel with them as 
to how they compute the national income. I am of this opinion, 
however: That the income computed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics at $279 billion is more accurate, more close to a real in- 
come, than the figures used by the Department of Commerce. The 
principal difference in the two computations is that the Department of 
Commerce takes the income of corporations before taxes as part of 
the national income, and that pyramids it up above the income of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In making the comparison of the Department of Agriculture figures 
I have used the actual farm products produced. In other words, the 
gross farm income that I used in comparison with the national income 
of the Department of Agriculture is the total of farm products sold 
for cash plus the farm products used on the farm. In other words, 
the total production. And I have tabulated that record from 1929 
through 1953 and I have also tabulated the national income as com- 
puted by the Department of Agriculture for the same period. The 
average turn during that 25-year period is $7.04. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file both of 
these compilations: the one using the Department of Commerce na- 
tional income and what you might call the total gross farm income 
used. In the total gross farm income used in the income as computed 
by the Department of Commerce I have the farm products sold for 
cash plus the farm products used on the farm plus Government pay- 
ments plus imputed income from rental of farm buildings. 

As far as gross farm income, the reason | make that distinction, in 
the records of the Department of Agriculture itself we have three kinds 
of gross farm income. So that again I want to point out that you 
have to know just what figures you are using if you want to make an 
accurate check. 

Senator Young. Without objection both tables will be placed 
the record. 

(The tables are as follows:) 
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Comparison of gross farm income to national income 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


| Gross farm | National 


income ! income 3 


| Gross farm National 


Yes 
or | income ! income 2 


Year 
renctagssiarincurintapnesstinesieel apiapeelprsaniannetiameensiogs=iipaiant Les 


Billions | Billions | Billions Billions 
1929 : | $13 $85 °F $21.5 $151. : 
1930 10 75. 22.5 163. § 
1931 7 60 : 163. ! 
1932 5.8 | 43 167 

1933 6.: 41 183. ! 
1934 7. 4 48. 206. § 
1935 8.4 | 56. 
1936 9.7 64 
1937 | 71 
1938 9 66 
1939 9.0 | 71 
1940 9.6 78 
1941 12.! 95 
1942 17. : 123 


NeOnwDOnynoococs 


Total 


nw 


! Value of all farm products sold on the market plus value of farm products used on farms. 
2 National income as computed by Bureau of Agriculture Economics. 


Nore.— Average turn of gross farm income for 25-year period 1929-53— $7.04. 


Prepared by Carl H. Wilken, economic analyst. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Gross farm} National Year | Gross farm} National 
income income ’ | income | income 


| 

Millions Billions | Millions | Billions 
eee 7 $13, 832 $87.4 || 1942... ad $17, 942 $137. 
1930 : 11, 420 75 1943__ Losi : 22, 225 169. 
1931... 8, 378 58. 1044. __... aad 3, 3% 183. 
1932 3, 400 41.7 || 1945 : 24, 581 | 182 
1932 iTS ab 5, 919 39.6 || 1946 ea a 28, 195 | 130. 
1934 ; 8, 019 48.6 || 1947. __- : at 33, 688 | 198 
1935 Bt , 012 56 1948. ; si 34, 283 | 
1936 : , 349 64.7 || 1949_. - ‘ 31, 
1937 _. ind C , 849 73.6 || 1950 31. Ht | 
1938__. 9, 591 67.4 || 1951..._.- c 36, 445 | 
1939 9, 663 72.! 1952__. eh A 36, 982 | 
1940 E , 196 81. : — 
1941__. : 13, 163 103. § Total... 448, 830 


RODS WOON IT 


A verage turn of gross farm income: $7.06 billion. 


~ 


Source of data: Agricultural Income, BAE, U.S. Department of Agriculture. National Income, Survey 
of Current Business, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Mr. Wriixken. I want to say frankly that this seven-times turn is 
the most important factor in our whole economic problem. I would 
like to suggest to this committee that they call in some of the men 
from the Department of Agriculture if necessary and men from this staff 
and make a thorough check of it because it is the simplest and most 
accurate yardstick that we have in measuring the output and national 
income of this economy of ours. 

As a result of that seven-times turn of farm income it means just 
simply that whenever we permit the gross farm income to drop $1 
billion the United States is going to lose $7 billion. The first conclu- 
sion that I want to drive home is this: That this is not a farm problem; 
that a support for the income of agriculture is a support for the na- 
tional income and the wage payments of every worker in the United 
States. If you permit that foundation to drop 1 percent below parity 
you are going to have 1 percent of unemployment, 1 percent loss of 
national income. 
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At the present time, with the national income at a level of $300 
billion, 1 percent of parity means $3 billion. Right at this moment 
this Nation of ours is losing $40 billion of income unnecessarily because 
we have permitted the farm income to drop below parity. To show 
how this operates, ecu nomists have asked me: How do you know which 
comes first? Let us first take simple logic. 

The agriculture industry today is getting ready to produce the 1954 
crop. What is society utilizing in the meantime? They are utilizing 
the crop produced in 1953. So that on a normal basis you have 1 
year’s precedence of the agriculture industry, and in the production 
of livestock you have more than that, you have 4 or 5 years. I am 
going to take you into the income bracket, going back to 1929. From 
1929 to 1932 the farm income dropped 54 percent. That was a 
matter of about $7 billion. That would not have been so bad if 
agriculture was isolated from the rest of our economy, as many of our 
economists believe it is. 

But when that took place, because of this turn of farm income, the 
national income had to drop 54 percent, and did, dropping from 
$87.4 billion in 1929 to $39.5 billion in 1933. The national mcome 
reached its low a year after the low in farm income. Coming up to a 
more recent period, I testified before this committee in 1948. That is 
a matter of record. I told the committee at that time that if they 
passed the sliding scale 60-90 percent of parity, and it became law, 
that they would have voted a de ‘pression upon the United States. 
I could not prove anything at that time except knowing these ratios, 
which have continued in operation ever since 1937 and in spite of 
depression, in spite of war, or anyting else that has happened. But 
I can tell you today. 

Following the passage of that bill, farm prices under the psychology 
of a future lower price farm structure, farm prices started downward. 
Starting in September 1948 from 187 percent of the vear 1926 as a 
hundred—that happens to be the Associated Press index of 35 com- 
modities—they dropped continuously down to 150 on the Ist of July 
1949. Congress in the summer of 1949 restored the 90 percent price 
supports and from July 1, 1949, to the 25th day of June, at the time 
that the Korean outbreak occurred, farm prices steadily recovered from 
150 to 170 percent of 1926. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. Migth I interrupt you? You said that Con- 
gress restored the 90-percent support. They had never expired, had 
they? 

Mr. Witken. The thing I meant there is that the 60—90 percent 
sliding scale was to go into effect the Ist of January 1950. 

Senator Wiiu1aAMs. Was to, but it never went into effect? 

Mr. WiLkKeEN. That is right, because of the action Congress took in 
1949. 

Senator Wiuu1AMs. The fact is that the 90-percent support has 
been in effect since the war. 

Mr. Witken. That is right. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. And it was in effect throughout the period of the 
price declines that you are describing? 

Mr. Wivken. That is right. But your future psychology, and 
your future market operations, were based on a lower support price 
starting in 1950. During the period 1948-49 there was no cutback in 
hourly wages in industry. In fact, hourly wages were increased 
cents an hour from 1948 to 1949. Transportation rates were increased. 
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But our agricultural income dropped about $3 billion. So our 
economy had to correct for that situation. 

If you will go into the record in detail you will find that in 1948, in 
the last quarter, our national income reached a level of $234 billion. 
By the last quarter of 1949 that had dropped to $214 billion, a loss of 
$20 billion. Industry having lost that $20 billion market had to make 
a correction in its production, and it had to cut back its physical 
production 9 percent from 1948 to 1949. And 9 percent of our physi- 
cal production at the 1948 and 1949 price level was equivalent to 
$20 billion. 

Now then, at the present time we find ourselves in this situation: 
Since the peak reached in July 1953 we have had a cutback of approxi- 
mately 12 percent in our total output in the United States, in our 
industrial production. Let me analyze briefly what that means. At 
the level that we are operating under that cutback in production. if 
continued, will mean a cutback in national income of about $40 billion. 

In July 1953 we were employing 63 million workers. If that cut- 
back continues it will mean that 12 percent of those 63 million workers 
will be unemployed. Let us go a little further. Uncle Sam today 
collects roughly 25 cents out of every dollar in taxes. If we take that 
loss of $40 billion it will mean that the tax receipts for this Govern- 
ment of ours will be cut back roughly $10 billion. And it will be 
absolutely impossible to even think in terms of balancing the budget. 

At the present time there is a lot of discussion about what the price 
support ought to be, whether we should adopt a sliding scale as we 
attempted in 1948. I want to make the same statement to you today. 
If Congress enacts the sliding scale of price supports for agriculture the 
United States will definitely go into a serious de ‘pression, and that 
$40 billion of loss that you are taking at the present time can very 
easily extend itself to $150 billion of loss per year. 

Why do I make that statement? I am not making it because I am 
an alarmist. I am making it because of what the record proves. 
Going back to 1932 and 1933 you will find that at that time agricul- 
ture averaged 62 percent of parity. Yet we lost over 50 percent of the 
national income of the United States. I want to make this statement 
here this morning: That if farm prices ever again are permitted to 
drop back to 60 percent of parity this Nation will lose 150 billion 
dollars of income per year. It is not going to be any pleasure for me 
to come back here a year from now and say “I told you so”’ because I 
do not want this Nation to go through that sort of a situation. 

This so-called surplus that we have is nothing to worry about what- 
soever. This $5 billion to $6 billion of inventory of farm products 
that we have in the Commodity Credit Corporation represents about 
15 percent of the annual production of agriculture. It can be com- 
pared to an $80 billion inventory by a manufacturing wholesale and 
retail trade right at this moment. Who is carrying the $80 billion 
of inventory in manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade? That is 
being carried by our credit structure, bank loans, different business- 
men, and the cost of it naturally goes into the end price at the con- 
sumer level. 

Now then the dangerous point that we are in at the present time is 
that this depression has been underway for about 2 years. The 
depressive conditions started in March 1951, when farm prices started 
to drop. Since that time we have had a 20-percent cutback. During 
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1952 and 1953 the effect of that cutback was offset by the spending of 
money obtained through an increase in the national debt for military 
purposes. But im spite of deficit spending for the military, the cut 
started to take place last July, as I pointed out. I want to say to this 
committee frankly that you are never going to get back to full employ- 
ment until farm prices get back to parity. It is a physical and mathe- 
matical impossibility. My reason for saying that is also very definite. 

In this pamphlet I have analyzed the population of the United 
States. Using the 1950 census, the last record that we have available, 
you will find that in towns of 10,000 and under, and the areas surround- 
ing these towns, we have 50 percent of the population of the United 
States. Some of those towns of 10,000 have a little factory, some are 
tributary to a metropolitan center like New York or Philadelphia. 
But on the other hand, we have other cities like Sioux City, lowa, my 
home town, with 90,000 population; Sioux Falls, 5. Dak. , with 60,000 
population; Grand Forks, N. Dak., with 20,000, or 25,000 population. 
Those cities are all a part of the agricultural aie y, and I am going 
to tell you why. When a distributor in those areas buys a tractor, or 
buys an automobile from the factory, he pays factory costs plus ~ ight 
to Sious City, Sioux Falls, Grand Forks, or wherever he may be dis- 
tributing that product. His operating margin must come out of the 
money spent in producing the agricultural crop. 

To illustrate that: Last year the agricultural industry had a gross 
output of $35 billion. The farm operator received $12.1 billion. Ona 
percentage basis it means that the farm operator received 35 percent of 
the value of the farm production while other segments of society 
received the 65 percent. Yet the other segments of society sit back 
and seem to think that they have no part in this support program for 
agriculture when the records show that last year they received 65 
percent of the gross value of our farm production as compared to 35 
percent for the actual farm operator. 

When you analyze that population record you find that in the 
United States, producing as many industrial products as all the rest 
of the world added together, we still depend for 50 percent of our 
market for goods in the United States upon the buying power of our 
raw material producing areas. 

The picture I want you to get: Just draw a line down through the 
middle of the United States, an imaginary line. Put your raw material 
producing areas on this side and put the other on the other side. 
You have half your market here and half your market there. When- 
ever our raw material prices and income drop 10 percent below parity 
our factories have to cut back 10 percent because of loss of market. 
In this pamphlet I have illustrated that by recording the record of 
farm prices and the price of all commodities from 1890 through 1952 
In the 1920-21 depression industry had to cut back its output 23 
percent. In the 1929-32 depression they had to cut back 47 percent. 
In 1937-38 they cut back 23 percent. 

In 1948-49, as I told you, they cut back 9 percent. At the present 
time you are he aded for a 20- percent cut, in addition to what you 
already have. Why that conclusion? Your present price structure 
for your 22 leading raw materials is 92.6 percent of the 1947-49 level, 
that is, as of April 15, and the record obtained from the Department of 
Labor this morning through the mail—92.6 percent with 1947-49 
as a hundred. On the other hand the consumer price level is 115 
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percent of 1947-49. This committee has been talking about a new 
parity formula. The new parity formula ought to be 1947-49 as a 
hundred, that 3-year period as a new parity base. 

Why would I suggest that period? For the simple reason that 
the Federal Reserve Board is using 1947—49 as a base in calculating 
industrial production; the Department of Labor is using 1947-49 as 
a base in computing consumer prices, it is using it to compute whole- 
sale prices. ‘Those consumer prices are being “used to make adjust- 
ments in factory payrolls, and as I pointed out to you, your factory 
payrolls are regulated by the agricultural income. So that if you wish 
to have any balance in your economy between agricultural income, 
labor income, and business profits, you have got to calculate the same 
period for all of them. If the 1947-49 period were used—and I caleu- 
lated that in this pamphlet for about 29 farm commodities—there 
would not be much difference as compared to the 1910-14 period. 

If this committee uses the modernized parity formula, as they call 
it, they will cut the parity price for agriculture back about 15 percent 
and in doing so will automatically set the stage for a 15-percent 
depression. 

Then if they compound the crime by putting sliding scales into 
effect, they will definitely legislate a depression. That is why [ make 
the statement. 

We have many conflicting theories among our economists, and I 
want to illustrate a few. Last Thursday I had lunch with three 
economists from the Federal Reserve Board. The Federal Reserve 
Board was set up to control the peaks and valleys in our economy 
under the theory that they would control the money supply. I told 
the boys rather frankly over there, ‘You can do a good job of pulling 
a string. You can increase interest rates, you can force banks to 
increase reserves, thus cutting down the available credit; you can 
cut back loans. But when our economy gets into a downward spiral 
you cannot push on the string.”’ 

They are in that situation today. At the present time the money 
supply in the United States is equal to what it was last July, but it is 
not moving out because some of the collateral for its extension has 
evaporated. 

To illustrate that, I talked a few weeks ago to 200 members of the 
Sioux Falls Chamber of Commerce. One of the bankers called me 
aside and said, “‘We have turned down a loan on four tractors.”’ 

I said, ‘Why did you do it?” I said, “I know it is not because you 
have no funds to loan.” 

He said, ‘‘We have the record of every county in South Dakota. 
With the present situation in Congress we do not know what the 
farm legislation is going to be. But we do know that with the modern- 
ized parity on wheat and a 75-percent support loan and acreage cut 
that the farmer is being asked to take, that the farmer cannot pay 
for the tractor, and therefore we cannot see our way clear to make 
the loan to buy the tractor.”’ 

That is going on all over the United States. I want to say this in 
regard to the agricultural industry as a whole: The agricultural indus- 
try, your agricultural communities, are in the best financial position 
they have ever been in the history of the United States. 

You have banks in towns of 1,700 to 2,000, local communities, 
that have plenty of idle money of their own right in that commu- 
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nity. They do not have to come to the Federal Reserve Bank to 
get it. They have got it. 

But it is not going to go out unless they know what the score is. 
So I said to this banker in Sioux Falls, “If the C ongress extends the 
90-percent price supports what will be your attitude?” 

He said, “Then we will have a yardstick, and we have had that 
yardstick for 11 years and we have used it very successfully.” 

Another theory that is expressed by our economists is that the law 
of supply and demand should bring about these corrections. If you 
take a look at the record, you will find that the law of supply and 
demand evidently got lost in the shuffle some place. In the period 
1948-49 farm prices dropped 20 percent. The consumer price level 
dropped 1 percent. That was all the correction. 

Since March 1951 the farm-price structure has dropped 20 percent 
and our consumer price level has actually gone up 3% percent. Here 
we are at the present moment with a 12 percent cutback in our factory 
production, yet there has been absolutely no correction between the 
dislocation between raw material prices and consumer prices. 

Right at this moment we face one of two things: We are either 
going to restore farm prices to parity, the price of other raw materials, 
and generate the income that this economy can earn, or we are going 
to have to adjust the production downward to meet the lower level 
of raw material income. 

There is no alternative because we have not as yet been able to 
rule out arithmetic. To give you the present situation in actual 
terms: In 1948, with a farm and raw material income almost exactly 
the same as 1953, manufacturing wholesale and retail trade had an 
inventory of $55.5 billion in the pipeline. At the present time this 
$80 billion in the pipeline cannot go into consumption until you 
restore the market that you have lost because of too low a price for 
your raw materials. 

Your next phase, if you follow an ordinary depression cycle, will 
be price cutting. Some of it has already started to show up in boot- 
legging of automobiles and in price slashes, and this, that, and the 
other thing. That will bring some additional repercussions. 

For example, at the present time, we take about 50 percent of the 
corporate profit in taxes. In a wave of price cutting Uncle Sam will 
take 50 percent of the price cut below normal. 

In other words, for every dollar that a corporate profit is reduced 
through price cutting, Uncle Sam will bear half the loss. It could 
present a very serious financial situation. It does not have to happen. 
It can be cured very simply. If we realize, as a Nation, that this 
farm-price support supports the national income level and that we 
cannot maintain a national income of $300 billion unless we have 
roughly $42 billion of gross farm production, then we would do 
something about it. 

And if the laboring people in the United States realized that their 
wages and their jobs are in direct ratio to that farm-income level, 
they would be asking you to do something about it. 

We have spent $100 billion in the last 2 years for military defense. 
I have no quarrel with that. We probably have $55 billion of that 
$100 billion in a stockpile of war materials scattered all over the four 
corners of the earth—tanks, guns, airplanes and so on, and so forth. 
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In the next 10 years, as a nation, we will probably have to charge 
off about $5 billion of that per year just as obsolete military equipment, 
possibly sell it for 5 or 6 cents on the dollar for junk. 

The wars are fought with implements of war, but one of the basic 
factors in winning a war is food. It was our farm production and our 
farm-price structure which made it possible for us to win World War IT. 

It has made it possible for us to carry on this relief program in the 
postwar period with other nations. We are not through. We can 
lose this war to communism on the economic front just as easily as we 
can on the military front. 

If we are willing to spend $100 billion in 2 years for military pre- 
paredness, what are we willing to spend to prevent this country from 
having a depression? That is the question we ought to be asking 
ourselves. In my opinion, and based on the record of our farm-price 
supports over the last 20 years, the United States, with the expenditure 
of a billion dollars a year, in a profit-and-loss account for the United 
States, could support farm prices at parity and definitely prevent a 
depression and definitely prevent any serious unemployment at any 
time. 

My reason for saying that is very simple: There are only two factors 
in national income. One is the units of production and the other is 
the price per unit. We have the production, we have always had the 
production. The United States has never had a depression except as 
a result of lower raw-material prices. It has always had the produc- 
tion to have prosperity. 

We have production now. If we maintain the price structure we 
will have the income to consume what we produce. There are three 
reasons why we have this present so-called surplus. I do not call it a 
surplus. I wish we had twice that much in the stockpile because with 
the weather conditions such as they are west of the Mississippi River, 
very dry, we may need all of that and more besides to prevent liquida- 
tion of our livestock industry because this stockpile that we have in the 
case of a drought like 1934 would not take care of our livestock, prevent 
it from being forced into the market because of lack of food. 

Once you start that cycle and liquidate your livestock industry, 
then it takes this economy of ours 4 or 5 years to recover from that 
situation. 

Senator Youna. I would like to insert something in the record at 
this point. This morning’s Washington Post and Times Herald con- 
tains an article by Country Life Editor Mr. Aubrey Williams, which 
says in part as follows, and this is supposed to be based on a speech 
made yesterday by Under Secretary of Agriculture Morse: 

Benson recently warned that the total Federal investment in crop surpluses 
could amount to another $2 billion to $8% billion by the end of this year. For 
instance, 11 million more acres will be planted to corn than were so planted in 
1953, according to the Department survey. Cotton and wheat surpluses are 
expected to be larger after the next harvest. 

To show you how inaccurate that story is, I checked with the 
Department this morning and I find, incidentally, nothing in Under 
Secretary Morse’s speech that w ould indicate any figures like that. 
Actually the farmers’ intentions to plant corn in the commercial corn 
area is down 2 million acres from a year ago, and it is up 1% million 
in the noncommercial areas. 
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Incidentally, I think the committee realizes that in the noncom- 
mercial areas the support price of corn is 67% percent of parity. Where 
you have the low support price, we have an increase of 1 million acres 
but a decrease of 2 million acres in the commercia! corn areas 

In other words, the farmers’ intentions to plant this year indicate 
a net reduction of some 400,000 acres of corn, whereas this story in 
the Washington Post—and I will read it again: 


For instance, 11 million more acres will be planted to corn than were so planted 
in 1953, according to the Department of Agriculture survey. 


What could be further from the truth? People all over this Nation 
read stories like that and I suppose most of them believe them. It is 
not contained in Secretary Morse’s speech. I got it this morning. 
It appears to be a pure fabrication. I would like to have inserted in 
the record at this point a copy of Aubrey Graves’ article from the 
Washington Post. 

(The article is as follows:) 


[From the Washington Post and Times-Herald, April 20, 1954] 
Morr Surpius Crop Strorace Bins ORDERED 
(By Aubrey Graves, country life editor 


Concerned over the continued pile-up of surplus foodstuff and fiber in Govern- 
ment hands, Agriculture Secretary Benson announced yesterday that he had 
awarded 11 contracts for building $22,500,000 worth of new storage bins 

The new facilities (22,916 bins with a total capacity of 9,999,560 bushels) will 
be erected in Kansas, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

They will bring the Government’s storage capacity up to 735 n 

Taxpayers are now paying storage costs of $20,000 an hour 
billion dollars worth of surpluses owned by the Commodity 
These holdings, representing a per capita investment of $41, are st: 
grain elevators, storage bins, refrigerating plants, warehouses and even t 
of ships. 

SEES 2 BILLION RISE 


Benson recently warned that the total Federal investment in crop sur] 
could mount another $2 billion—to $8.5 billion—by the end of this year. 

For instance, 11 million more acres will be planted to corn than were so planted 
in 1953, according to a Department survey. Cotton and wheat surpluses are 
also expected to be larger after the next harvest 

Meanwhile, in spite of the Vast stockpiles of food in Government hands, Under 
Secretary True D. Morse declared yesterday that farmers must be encouraged to 
produce abundantly to help assure full employment in the cities and high financia 
returns for themselves. 

‘A farm program should not be permitted to turn agriculture back to a pl 
losophy of scarcity,’’ Morse explained. ‘‘Large production from the Nation’s 
farms helps maintain a high level of business activity which in turn helps maintain 
national prosperity.” 

He made these statements in a luncheon speech addressed to the National 
Association of Grocery Manufacturers. 


OFFERS SURPLUS CURE 


Morse believes that the answer to our surplus problem is better distribution, 
greater consumption at home and increased sales abroad. 

He said that the system of flexible price supports advocated by the Eisenhower 
administration would tend to encourage larger sales of farm products and bring 
‘prosperity to farmers and strengthen the national economy.” 

In another farm development, the Department announced that heavy rains 
have damaged vegetable crops in southern Texas where drought conditions pre- 
viously had been the top farm problem. Rains that fell in the lower Rio Grande 
Valley earlier this month flooded out 4,000 acres of early spring tomatoes, 2,000 
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acres of early spring sweet corn, 2,000 acres of late cantelopes, and about 2,500 acres 
of other vegetables. 

Mr. Witxen. There is just one more point that I wish to touch upon 
before I conclude, and that is the cost of living. Politically of course 
it is easy to set one group as opposed to another. Much of the play 
that took place and the propaganda that went on with regard to meat 
prices, butter and so on, was completely unwarranted. 

For example, because of the seven-times turn of farm income the 
cost of living on the basis of national income does not increase. I] 
want to illustrate that briefly. In 1939 the American public spent 
21.8 percent of the national income for food, a total of about $15.7 
billion. 

In 1952 they spent $63 billion for food, four times as much as 1939. 
But as a result of that turn of farm income into national income, the 
percentage was the same—21.8. 

The point that I want to drive home is that in that cycle of changing 
farm prices from 1939 to 1952, the cost of living in ratio to the income 
did not increase. On a real basis, in 1952 the consumer was getting 
close to 14 percent more food for the 21.8 percent of his income than 
he was in 1939. 

In this whole move to get down farm prices your economist theorizes 
that if you get the price down the public will consume more. The 
opposite will happen. Right at this moment we are losing a market 
for about $8 billion for food that would be available if it were not tak- 
ing that 12 percent cutback in production which is taking place be- 
cause of the too low a level for farm prices. 

To illustrate some of the changes that take place: In 1929 we had 
prosperity. The American people were consuming 132 pounds of 
meat per capita. In 1935 this had dropped down to 116 pounds. 
Yet in 1935 the American people were spending a larger percentage of 
their income for food than they did in 1929. 

Then we come up to 1947. As compared to 116 pounds in 1935, 
in the depression, the American people were consuming 154.3 pounds. 
If you want the American people to buy this food and consume it, 
your first step has got to be to maintain farm parity because, unles 
you do that, you cannot possibly generate the national income which 
in turn is the consuming power to utilize it. 

For every 1 percent that you permit farm prices to go below par, 
you start in adding surplus from underconsumption to whatever may 
have caused the problem in the first place. 

In concluding, Senator, I would like to sum it up this way: I want 
to say to this committee just as positively as I can that if you pass the 
sliding scale of farm-price supports this Nation is going to go into a 
serious depression. I would like to suggest that this committee, 
through its staff, really get into the inside of the record that is available 
and analyze it as I have this morning. 

The answer to our problem is in the record. We have it available. 
The taxpayer has paid to compile it. Let us use it. There is 
absolutely no reason today why we should be losing the 12 percent 
that our factories cannot put out because there is no market for the 
goods they are pouring out. 

In this morning’s Wall Street Journal you will find a little item 
which says that the automobile dealers have a larger number of new 
cars on hand than in any period in our history. That situation is 
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not going to get any better unless you have a turn-about-face on the 
part of the Government of the United States. 

If Congress will extend the 90-percent price support and get positive 
administration there is no reason why farm prices cannot get back to 
parity within the next 6 months. And there is no reason why you 
cannot restore the markets for the goods that we are able to produce. 

I thank you. 

Senator Younec. Thank you, Mr. Wilken. I think your statement 
was thought-provoking. Needless to say, I agree with most of 
your conclusions. 

Congressman Crawford, do you have any statement that you 
would like to add for the record? 


STATEMENT OF FRED L. CRAWFORD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, I did not come here to make a 
statement this morning. I did want to hear Mr. Wilken’s presenta- 
tion. My work carries me out into industry and agriculture, very 
far afield. 

I want to agree with Mr. Wilken in making his presentation, that 
unless we do from time to time keep the farm income in line with 
what has been presented here this morning, we are in most serious 
difficulty. 

I operate in agriculture and industry in a diversified manner. I 
have spent quite a number of years here on the Hill watching this 
operation. I get into the automobile industry in a pretty heavy way. 
That part of our economy is in almost as bad a condition as parts 
of agriculture are. It can lead to most serious deflation, you might 
say, or depression. 

I. ride these planes and trains and highways and watch the auto- 
mobile industry as it operates through the hands of our people. I 
watch the steel production in indexes. I know the steel operation 
is down to about 67 percent of capacity. And if automobiles are 
not produced, where is a lot of the steel to be used? 

If automobiles are produced they have to be sold. If they are 
sold they have to have a market in which to move. 

When I say automobiles I mean trucks and everything that moves 
by gasoline power, caterpillars, and all the rest. I am afraid— 
perhaps I should not say this—I am afraid the top policymakers of 
the administration are missing the boat, and I hate to see us move 
back into less and less and less national income, and less national 
revenue—I should say dollar revenue—to the Treasury. 

I think quite a number of the Senators in particular are giving most 
serious consideration to these basic forces, economic forces for greater 
control, and I certainly hope that this side of the C ongress will go into 
all of these details along the lines Mr. Wilken has presented this 
morning and come up with better understanding, more comprehensive 
views of the controlling factors in this general picture. 

As I say, I did not come over with the expectation to make any 
remarks at all. I thank you very much. 

Senator Youna. Thank you, Congressman Crawford. 

I would like to read into the record a statement | intend to make 
on the floor this afternoon. 


44084—54—pt. 237 
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It is deplorable that so much misinformation and halftruths are 
being circulated all over this Nation in regard to farm price-support 
programs. 

This has had a very damaging effect on our entire price-support 
program. Much of this propaganda is intended to destroy the 
program. 

The Washington Post and Times-Herald carried a story dated 
April 20, 1954, by Mr. Aubrey Graves which is typical of this type 
of propaganda. I wish to quote one paragraph which is attributed 
to a speech made the previous day by Under Secretary Morse before 
the National Association of Grocery Manufacturers. I quote: 

For |jinstance, 11 million more acres will be planted to corn than were so 
planted in 1953 according to the Department’s survey. Cotton and wheat 
surpluses are also expected to be larger after the next harvest. 

Actually, according to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s own figures, the farmers’ intentions to plant in the commercial 
corn area are down 2 million acres from 1953. This is the area where 
the Government provides 90-percent price supports. In the non- 
commercial corn arex, the Government price support is 67.5 percent 
of parity and the survey of the farmers’ intentions to plant indicates 
an increase of 1.5 million acres. 

According to the Government survey, the farmers intend to plant 
81 million acres in 1954 in both the commercial and noncommercial 
corn areas as compared to 81,400,000 acres last year. This is a 
reduction of some 400,000 acres. ‘This is a far cry from the statement 
Mr. Graves attributes to Secretary Morse of an increase of 11 million 
acres. 

Once again the theory that lower price supports will soive our farm- 
surplus problem is disproved by the Department of Agriculture’s own 
figures. Corn farmers in the commercial areas who are receiving 90 
percent supports are decreasing their production by 2 million acres, 
whereas those in the noncommercial area receiving only 67.5 percent 
supports are increasing their acreage by 1.5 million acres. 

The wheat-quota program, contrary to the propaganda of some top 
officials in the Department of Agriculture, will be successful in reducing 
wheat surpluses. For example, the total winter wheat yield for the 
1953 crop was 877,500,000 bushels. The U nited States Department 
of Agriculture forecast of April 12 for the year’s wheat forecast was 
678,000,000 bushels or an expected reduction in winter wheat produc- 
tion alone of 199,500,000 bushels. The production of spring wheat 
can be expected to be reduced by a comparable amount. 

Some proponents of the Benson flexible price-support program 
argue that under present supply conditions and the wheat crop 
outlook, this program would give wheat farmers approximately 90 
percent of parity supports. This is not in accordance with the facts. 

Carl Loos, Solicitor for the Department of Agriculture, advised the 
Senate Agriculture Committee that the administration bill would 
give wheat farmers—under minimum set-aside provisions and under 
present supply conditions—a minimum support of 77 percent of parity 
and a maximum support of 82 percent of parity. 

I have a letter from Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse, 
dated April 19, 1954, in which he indicates very clearly that minimum 
supports under this proposal would now be 76 percent of parity and 
the maximum supports would be 81 percent of parity. 
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It must be borne in mind that even this support would be contingent 
upon still further reduction in wheat acreage from our present 62 
million acres to 55 million acres. The Department of Agriculture 
has made no recommendations thus far which would prevent this 
still further drop in wheat acreage to 55 million acres. 

The wheat acreage for the 1952-53 crop was about 78.7 million 
acres and was reduced to 62 million acres for the 1953-54 crop as a 
result of the special wheat-quota law. Unless the provisions of this 
law are extended, the wheat acreage next year will be reduced to 
55 million acres. 

The committee will stay in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing, when it will hear Secretary Benson. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Wednesday, April 21, 1954.) 

(Statement filed by E. H. Jenanyan, president, Peanut and Nut 
Salters’ Association, is as follows:) 


Marcu 3, 1954. 
Hon. Georce D. AIKEN, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture and Fore stry, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ( 

Dear SENATOR AIKEN: The Peanut and Nut Salters’ Association is a trade 
association composed of peanut salters. Members of this association process and 
sell to consumers the major portion of salted peanuts consumed in the United 
States. This association is, therefore, vitally interested in the agricultural pro- 
gram for the peanut industry. 

The Peanut and Nut Salters’ Association endorses and urges adoption by the 
Congress of the President’s recommendations with respect to peanuts as contained 
in his agricultural message of January 11, 1954, to the Congress 

The President recommended that the parity formula and price support for 
peanuts be shifted to a modernized or sliding-scale basis on January 1, 1956, as 
now provided by law. It was further recommended that a transitional provision 
be provided to limit the change from the “old” to modernized parity to not more 
than 5 percent per year. 

This association believes that the recommendations of the President 
and fair to all segments—farmers, peanut cleaners and shellers, e1 
consumers, 

In support of the modernized parity recommended, the President stat 

“Parity calculations for most commodities under the old formula are based 
upon price relationships and buying habits of 40 years ago. Because methods of 
farm production have changed markedly, the Congress has wisely brought the 
parity concept up to date. Modernized parity takes account of price relation- 
ships during the most recent 10 years. It permits changes in farm technology 
and in consumer demand to express themselves in the level of price support and 
restores proper relationships among commodities.” 

The reasons cited by the President are particularly applicable with respect to a 
farm program for peanuts. Parity for peanuts under the old formula now being 
used is based upon outmoded price relationships and buying hs ab its. Methods of 
farm production of peanuts have changed radically, resulting in an increased 
average yield per acre. In the last 6 years alone the average yield per acre has 
increased by more than 63 percent, or from an average yield per acre of 646 
pounds in 1947 to 1,024 pounds in 1953. Thus, while peanut acreage has been 
reduced year by year, beginning with the 1949 crop year, production has been 
more than sufficient to supply trade demands. Indeed, in 1949, with an acreage 
allotment of approximately one-half of the 1942-44 peanut acreage, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation sustained losses on peanut subsidies totaling approxi- 
mately $40 million for that year; there were further reductions in the 1950 acreage 


allotments but Commodity Credit again took losses of approximately $17 million. 
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The Commodity Credit Corporation likewise sustained losses in 1951 and 1952. 
Thus since 1948 the peanut price support program has cost the Federal Govern- 
ment approximately $80 million. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that there is no longer any basis for continuing 
the peanut program under the old parity formula. Indeed, the reasons cited for 
the extension of old parity as to certain basic crops, including peanuts, by the 
act of July 17, 1952, were not, and are not, applicable to peanuts. It was then 
said that because of the Korean emergency the Department of Agriculture was 
encouraging increased agricultural production and it would therefore be unwise 
to adopt a flexible parity formula at a time when farmers were being urged to 
increase production. As we have pointed out, decreased production of peanuts 
has not only been urged by the Department of Agriculture in each year since 1948 
but drastically reduced acreage allotments have been put in effect in an attempt 
to force reduced production. 

While the average prices received by farmers for peanuts have increased to 
approximately four times the 1935-39 average, consumption of peanuts (in all 
forms) has not increased. For example, 1952 consumption was approximately 
the same as 1938 constmption; 1951 consumption was approximately the same as 
1935; and 1950 consumption was less than 1936 consumption. 

In view of the foregoing the Peanut & Nut Salters’ Association believes and 
recommends that adoption of the President’s recommendations for a modernized 
parity formula for peanuts effective January 1, 1956, in accordance with present 
law, will benefit all segments of the industry, and particularly producers, by 
encouraging greater domestic consumption in line with our expanding economy 
and population. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Tue Peanut & Nort Sautrers’ AssociaTION, 
By E. H. Jenanyan, President. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Waslington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, et 10:08 a. m., in room 
324, Senate Office Building, Senator George D. Aiken (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken, Young, Thye, Williams, Schoeppel, 
Welker, Holland, Anderson, Eastland, and Clements. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

This is the last of the formal hearings which we expect to hold on 
the general farm program. Inasmuch as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has not appeared before the committee since back in January, 
before any legislation was introduced, it seems fitting to invite him 
to make such comments as he may see fit to make, and such recom- 
mendations as he may have in mind, before we conclude these hear- 
ings and go into executive session. 

It is our hope that next week we may meet in executive session and 
get started on working out what the majority of the committee will 
feel is a good farm program. 

We are glad to have you with us, Secretary Benson, to receive such 
words of wisdom as you may have for the committee. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE; THE HONORABLE TRUE D. MORSE, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE; DON PAARLBERG, 
ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY; AND O. V. WELLS, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. I have a prepared text. If I could go through 
it first it will save the time of the committee, without discussing the 
tables. I will just read the narrative part. 

The CHarrMan. It might save time if you go through the state- 
ment first and then we will permit questioning. We have some 
fairly important legislation on the floor of the Senate today and I 
know most of the members of the committee will want to be on the 
floor at 12 0’clock. Will you proceed? 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
since my last appearance before this committee on January 18, 
you have heard the testimony of many witnesses on the various aspects 
of the current farm problem. Not only here in Congress but through- 
out the Nation there has been a continuing discussion of this question. 
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The determination of this committee to obtain all of the available 
facts on this whole broad matter is demonstrated by the extended 
hearings at which you have given so many interested persons an op- 
portunity to testify freely and fully. I firmly believe that all of this 
is to the good. An informed public is one of the great bulwarks of 
our Government. Only through free and open debate can the 
American people obtain the fundamental facts which are essential 
to the intelligent formulation of major policies. 

In a larger sense, what confronts us today is more than just a farm 
problem. While this committee and the Department which I repre- 
sent are principally concerned with agriculture, the decisions which 
we make affect all of our citizens. Programs designed to assure an 
adequate supply of food and fiber to meet the growing needs of our 
Nation are in the direct interests of everyone. As taxpayers, both 
farmers and urban residents have a vital stake in whether the results 
of these programs justify their cost. The interdependence of agri- 
culture and other segments of our economy highlight the genuine 
need for maintaining a fair balance among all of them. 

During recent weeks, this committee and its counterpart in the 
House have heard the testimony of numerous witnesses representing 
farin organizations, trade groups, and industries allied with agric ul- 
ture. On some matters there has been a wide divergence of opinion— 
on others almost unanimous agreement. With your permission, I 
should like to deal with what seem to be the most important issues 
raised in this discussion. 

I should also like to discuss the outlook for agriculture, as I see it, 
under each of the three possible situations which would confront us: 

1. If supports for the basic commodities are continued at 90 percent 
of parity for 1 or more years. 

2. If the administration’s recommendations are adopted substan- 
tially as the President has outlined them. 

3. If no new farm bill is enacted, either through the absence of 
legislative action or through a Presidential veto of legislation passed 
by Congress. 

There are four other matters which are of considerable current 
interest—diverted acres, drought, foreign trade, and the dairy situa- 
tion. I shall report on some of the more important developments 
relating to each. 

Returning now to some questions which have arisen frequently 
during hearings before this committee and the House Committee on 
Agriculture, let us consider for a moment this one: 

“‘Doesn’t history show that in periods of lower prices farmers seek 
to maintain their income through increased production?”’ 

Of course, it is quite possible to produce some isolated statistics 
which answer this affirmatively. Any careful evaluation of the evi- 
dence, however, indicates that farm production does respond to price. 
If this were not true, we would lack an explanation for the admirable 
manner in which, through the years, agricultural production has 
adjusted itself to consumer demands. 

We have only to look at the hog market to demonstrate that prices 
and production are closely relate You will recall that during 1952 
hog prices dropped to 75 percent of parity. It became unprofitable 
to produce pork. Farmers promptly reduced farrowings and hog 
= es rebounded. For some time now hogs have been bringing about 

120 percent of parity. 
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All of you know that the 1953 potato crop was marketed at dis- 
astrously low prices. The theory that low prices stimulate production 
should have brought an increased acreage into cultivation this year. 
Instead, what has happened? Potato growers have indicated that 
they are reducing 1954 plantings by approximately 11 percent. 

When Congress sought to stimulate greater agricultural production 
during the Second World War and again during the Korean war, 
high price supports were provided. Certainly no one ever seriously 
suggested during those periods that lower supports would step up farm 
output. 

Our long-term studies indicate that a 10-percent reduction in the 
price of wheat on the average will result in a 2-percent drop in acreage 
the following year. There are, of course, exceptions to this general 
rule. Such factors as soil conditions at planting time, subsequent 
drought and rust damage—all of which are beyond our control—may 
completely upset these calculations in a given year. 

The First World War brought us our first billion-bushel wheat crop. 
As prices rose from 80 cents per bushel to more than $2 between 1913 
and 1919, some 21 million additional acres of wheat came into pro- 
duction. The Second World War brought an even greater increase 
in wheat plantings—from 53 million seeded acres in 1942 to more than 
78 million in 1947, as average prices jumped from $1.10 per bushel to 
$2.29. 

While it may be useful, in arguing for higher supports, to maintain 
that farmers do not react in a rational manner to the factor of price, 
nevertheless, the evidence is all to the contrary. Individual farmers 
are just as intelligent as businessmen in responding to economic influ- 
ence. Farmers increase production of a commodity when the demand 
for it is strong and just as logically they reduce the output when 
prices soften. 

Another question which has been raised throughout the hearings 
runs something like this: 

“In view of the drought situation and current world tension don’t 
we need every bushel and pound of food and fiber now on hand to 
meet any possible contingency?”’ 

Today we have the anomalous situation of hunger in many parts 
of the world while this Nation has been blessed with an abundance 
of food. We should be thankful that our problem is one of learning 
to manage surpluses rather than one of underproduction. 

Certainly, we should maintain adequate stockpiles of farm com- 
modities for our own security. This administration has recommended 
upward revisions in the law defining normal supplies with respect to 
corn and wheat. Actually we do not have excessive stocks of more 
than a few commodities. We must, however, draw a sharp distinction 
between adequate reserves and unmanageable surpluses. 

Today we have approximately $2% billion committed to price 
support operations in wheat alone. This represents more than one- 
third of the $6% billion which Commodity Credit Corporation has 
obligated in loans and inventories. We own outright 427 million 
bushels of wheat and we stand to acquire a large part of the more 
than 500 million bushels currently under loan or purchase agreement. 

Our wheat carryover on July 1 is estimated at 875 million bushels. 
The 1954 crop may yield an additional 900 million bushels. Even 
though we should not harvest a single bushel of wheat this year, we 
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would still have enough on hand to meet our full domestic require- 
ments, plus most of our foreseeable exports, for a 12-month period. 
In view of the anticipated production in 1954, such a supply of wheat 
represents far more tham an adequate reserve. It is a burdensome 
surplus which is exerting heavy downward pressure on wheat prices. 

Our current wheat supplies would enable us to ride in safety through 
such serious droughts as we experienced in 1934 and 1936. Even in 
those disastrous years our wheat harvest was 526 million and 630 
million bushels, respectively. 

In cotton we have a somewhat similar problem, with supplies 
building up well above a level which might be considered adequate. 
The carryover on August 1 is estimated at 9.6 million bales—enough 
to meet domestic requirements for a year—and this cotton will be on 
hand as we begin picking a new crop. CCC has well over 8 million 
bales of cotton in loan and inventory, representing an investment of 
$1.4 billion. 

Even though we should gather the smallest cotton crop in the last 
50 years—one comparable to the 1946 harvest of 8.6 million bales— 
we would still have more than enough for a safe reserve 

Our carryover of corn next October 1 is estimated at ‘900 million 
bushels, which would be a new record. While I would like to see a 
figure somewhat lower than this, we utilize approximately one- 
quarter of a billion bushels of corn per month and even a partial 
failure of the 1954 crop would bite deeply into this prospective 
carryover. 

I should like to emphasize, however, that a large corn supply has 
a depressing effect upon prices and forces the Government to take 
over large quantities of this grain under the 90 percent of parity loan 
program. We have sizable stocks from the 1948 and 1949 crops 
which we are now selling at substantial losses because of deterioration. 

The Government also owns more dairy products and more vegetable 
oils than we need for an adequate supply of such perishable commod- 
ities. 

It may be of interest to note that the supply of wheat as of July 1 
is estimated to be about 5% times the normal carryover as set forth 
in the law and corn about 3 times and cotton about 2% times. 

There is a very real danger in a program which makes the Govern- 
ment the principal owner of a farm commodity. Private trade is 
weakened. The Government, rather than industry, carries the in- 
ventory and this, in turn, invites further encroachment upon activities 
which have heretofore been reserved to private business. If Govern- 
ment is to be the largest owner of food and fiber, how long will it be 
before we are also the largest wholesalers and eventually, perhaps, 
even the largest retailers? 

In an uncertain world, perhaps we could never stockpile enough 
food or fiber or anything else, for that matter, to meet every eventu- 
ality. What a 10-year drought or 10 hydrogen bombs might do to 
our Nation are things beyond human comprehension. We could 
conceivably be faced with either or both. As prudent men, however, 
I believe we should base our calculations upon a less pessimistic note, 
being guided more by our experiences of the past than by fear of the 
future. If we employ such a yardstick, it is apparent that our current 
supplies of some commodities far exceed our foreseeable needs. It 
would also appear that they exceed those of any potential enemy. 
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Now I should like to turn briefly to a question which has been 
raised repeatedly in these hearings. 

‘‘Why is it,’’ some witnesses have asked, “‘that the farmer is getting 
less and less of the consumer’s food dollar while retail food prices move 
higher and higher?” 

When the new administration took office in January of 1953, the 
farmer was receiving 45 percent of the consumer’s food dollar. He 
still is. Throughout the last 15 months his share has averaged 45 
percent. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, retail food prices 
reached their high point in August of 1952 at 116.6 percent of the 
1947-49 average. During February of this year, the index stood at 
112.6, which represented a slight decline from the preceding month 
and a 4-point drop from the record high. 

Going back into history a bit, our records show that during the 
30-year period, 1913 through 1942, farmers received an average of 
43 percent of the food dollar. During the 1935-39 period, the average 
was only 40 percent. Through the Second World War, this percent- 
age climbed steadily to 54 in 1945. It had dropped back to 48 per- 
cent in 1949 and stayed there through 1951, moving sharply lower 
during the final months of 1952. 

I say categorically that the farmer’s share of the consumer’s dollar 
has not declined under this administration nor have retail food prices 
moved upward. 

It seems clear that more efficiency and improved marketing methods 
offer the greatest hope for helping farmers to obtain their fair share 
of the retail food dollar. Under the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, we are stepping up the tempo of applied research in this area. 
I am certain that all of us are committed to these objectives. 

The question of whether high price supports insure high farm income 
has been discussed 1n some detail at these hearings. I believe most 
of the evidence indicates they do not. 

Unprecedented demands for food and fiber both here and abroad 
kept most farm prices well above parity during the Second World War 
and the years immediately following. Because we had price supports 
at 90 percent of parity during this same period, many farmers naturally 
associate high supports with high prices. That the two don’t necessarily 
go hand in hand has been clearly demonstrated during the last 2 vears. 

Despite 90 percent supports, wheat prices averaged only 82 percent 
of parity during 1953. Although corn is supported at the same level, 
free market prices during March were only 80 percent of parity. The 
surpluses which have been accumulated under these rigid supports 
tend to offset the effect of the loan program itself. This has been true 
even though this administration has undertaken the greatest grain 
storage expansion program in history in an effort to make crop loans 
function effectively. 

The very fact that net farm income has declined in 5 of the last 6 
years, despite supports at 90 percent of parity on the basic crops and 
some other commodities, raises this point: 

Are we not placing too much reliance upon the factor of price alone 
and forgetting that it is price times volume which determines gross 
income? And, just as important, that gross income, minus expenses, 
equals net income? 
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The individual farmer measures his own prosperity by what he has 

left after his crops have been marketed and his bills have been paid. 
Overemphasis of price—only one of the many factors which enters 
into the final reckoning—can blind us to the other equally important 
items which finally translate themselves into net income. 

The six basic crops account for only about one-fourth of farmers’ 
cash marketing receipts, while nearly 60 percent of the total comes 
from commodities which enjoy no direct price supports. It would be 
dangerous to assume that if we should legislate high wages for one- 
fourth of our industrial employees, the other three-fourths would 
prosper. We would appear also to be on rather shaky ground in 
assigning to price supports of the basic commodities greater economic 
importance than they actually possess. 

The very fact that the nonsupported commodities have actually 
averaged slightly higher in price than the supported ones, relative to 
the base period, suggests to me the likelihood that we have at work 
economic forces far stronger than mere Government loans and pur- 
chase programs. I am personally convinced that the general level of 
prices, all prices, exerts a far greater influence upon farm prices than 
any conceivable support program possibly could. 

This emphasizes the enormous stake that all of us—farmers and 
city people alike—have in maintaining a prosperous and expanding 
economy. We are undergoing some readjustments during this 
transition from a wartime basis to what we pray will be a continuing 
peacetime period. Some dislocations—principally the result of de- 
clining farm exports—have hit certain segments of our agricultural 
economy particularly hard. 

I am enough of an optimist to believe that the long-term outlook 
for agriculture is bright. I am also enough of a realist to believe that 
we should never relax our efforts to improve this outlook through 
broader research and education, improved marketing methods, 
increased efficiency and a workable Government price-support 
program, 

This brings us to another question: 

“Is it not true that flexible supports provide greater assistance in 
times of short supply, when prices would tend to be high anyway, 
and less assistance when the supply is large and supports are most 
needed?”’ 

Under the act of 1949, a normal supply is supported at 90 percent 
of parity. I believe it should be made very clear that farmers would 
always get that maximum guaranty if they held production within 
the bounds defined by Congress. With the supply of a given crop 
at 130 percent of normal, the minimum level of support at 75 percent 
of parity could be invoked. This larger supply, sold at 75 percent 
of parity, however, would actually bring farmers 8 percent more in 
gross income than would a normal supply marketed at 90 percent of 
parity. 

This further emphasizes that it is not just price alone but price 
times volume which determines gross farm income. 

The effect of price upon consumption has been discussed at some 
length. Several witnesses have pointed out that the cost of the 
wheat in a loaf of bread represents only 2% to 3 cents of the retail 
sales price. They have argued that the price of wheat would have 
to be reduced by some 80 cents per bushel to achieve a 1-cent cut in 
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the cost of a loaf of bread and that this would not encourage any 
greater consumption. 

With respect to this specific example, I would be the first to agree 
that lower wheat prices won’t encourage the American pe ople to eat 
appreciably larger quantities of bread. In fact, through the years 
they have been eating less and less of it per capita without any 
regard to wheat market fluctuations. National consumption of 
wheat for food has remained stationary for nearly half a century 
despite the enormous growth of our population. 

Even though ‘‘potatoes are cheaper’ right now than they were 
when Eddie Cantor made those words famous in song back in the 
depression days, the fact remains that a substantial drop in prices 
brings about only a slight increase in consumption. 

Because this is true of a few commodities, however, it would be 
extremely dangerous to conclude that price generally is not a major 
factor affecting consumption. It very definitely is. Even in the case 
of wheat. 

Certainly if wheat prices dropped to the level of corn—and I assure 
you I would not welcome such a situation—the amount of wheat fed 
to livestock in this country would increase enormously. Prior to and 
during World War II we did feed large quantities of wheat. We also 
know that price is a factor in the movement of wheat into export 

It is the more perishable and relatively expensive commodities which 
demonstrate how readily consumption responds to price movements 
both upward and downward. Retail sales of such items as eggs, beef, 
and pork often react quickly and emphatically to broad price changes 

During 1953, the 2 year decline in cattle prices reached its low point 
as marketings hit an alltime peak. The buying public responded 
immediately to bargain beef prices. Consumption reached a record 
high of 76.3 pounds per person in 1953. 

While ali of this was heppening, there were demands from some 
sources for supports on live cattle at 90 percent of parity. Similar 
recommendations have been put forward during these hearings 

We consistently rejected these proposals, as did most of the Nation’s 
cattlemen. Instead we embarked upon a direct purchase program 
which resulted in the diversion of some 865,000 head—mostly grass-run 
cows—from normal market channels. We joined with the industry 
in promoting increased use of beef. 

The success of this overall program may be measured by the fact 
that average beef cattle prices have increased some 13 percent since 
last November. What is even more important, the cattlemen of the 
country have kept control of theirown industry. Today we have a far 
healthier situation than the one which would have resulted had we 
embarked upon a program of price supports under live cattle, with all 
of the production controls and regimentation which such a decision 
would have made inevitable. 

The canned beef which we obtained is being rapidly moved into 
channels of consumption through sales and through domestic and 
foreign assistance programs. ‘The cost has been small compared with 
the outlays which would certainly have been required under a direct 
support program. 

In the course of these hearings, the contention has been put forward 
that supports at 90 percent of parity can be made effective if produc- 
tion controls are vigorously applied. The example of tobacco is 
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cited. The question is: “Why can’t we enforce similar restrictions 
upon such crops as wheat, cotton, and corn?” 

Certainly it is true that the tobacco industry has accepted the ad- 
justment principle. Supplies have been kept in line with demands. 

The total acreage involved is much smaller than for the other major 
basics and so are the individual allotments. The problem of diverted 
acres in connection with tobacco is relatively minor. At the same 
time, tobacco is cultivated on an extremely intensified basis. Growers 
are already doing just about everything possible to obtain maximum 
production on their limited acres. 

Moreover, tobacco is an important source of revenue to Federal, 
State, and local governments. This is one of the reasons it has been 
subjected to such stringent controls, not only in the United States 
but throughout much of the world. 

The capitalization of program benefits into land values means that 
the advantages of the program are captured largely by those who 
owned farms when it began. Benefits dwindle as the next generation 
must pay higher land prices in order to participate. 

Because practically all of the tobacco grown is marketed, it is less 
difficult to apply controls than in the case of corn, where three-fourths 
of the crop is consumed on the farms. Tobacco growers also have 
more to gain and less to lose by restricting produc tion than do the 
producers of most crops. A small reduction in the available supply 
brings a sharp increase in tobacco prices. This is less true of such 
commodities as cotton and corn because consumers can turn to sub- 
stitute products. 

We know from experience that many growers of wheat, cotton, and 
corn not only can, but also do, manage to increase their per acre yield 
under controls. Moreover, most of them appear unwilling to accept 
the drastic reductions which are sometimes called for under existing 
law. Along with Congress, I have bowed to pleas for alleviation of 
these hardships. 

When I appeared before you 3 months ago, I expressed some doubts 
that we could achieve substantial production cutbacks with acreage 
restrictions and marketing controls. Their purpose can be defeated 
if farmers employ their best land, fertilize more heavily, improve 
tillage practices, extend irrigation and step up the fight against insects 
and ‘plant diseases. More machinery, science and labor tend to offset 
reduced plantings. Such actions are laudable enough. They are in 
the best tradition of efficient farming. But they simply do not reduce 
production. 

Despite efforts to control production on acres diverted from the 
basic crops, this land will add its output to the total. Overall pro- 
duction may not be reduced. Acreage controls will be needed during 
the next several years for those crops which are in urgent need of 
production adjustment. But a general and permanent program of 
restricted agricultural production does not seem to be a promising 
route for agriculture. 

I have attempted here to give my views on some of the questions 
which have been raised in previous testimony. I have purposely 
limited this discussion to what appear to be the more controversial 
points. 

My own reading of a considerable part of the testimony indicates 
that there is rather general agreement upon several administration 
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proposals, including the set-aside of certain surplus commodities, the 
plans to expand foreign markets and the recommended use of soil- 
conservation payments to help meet the problem of diverted acreage. 

Turning now to a matter which I mentioned earlier—the 3 possible 
situations confronting agriculture—I should like to discuss first the 
outlook if rigid supports are continued on the basic commodities for 
1 or more years. 

The evidence at hand convinces me that we would risk our entire 
farm program if this course is followed. The prospect would be for 
huge financial losses, continued unmanageable surpluses of some 
commodities and drastic production controls. 

It might be well at this point to take a quick look at the financial 
position of Commodity Credit Corporation. As you know, Congress 
recently increased the borrowing authority of this agency from 
$6% billion to $8% billion, upon the recommendation of the President. 

Attached to this statement as exhibits A and B are departmental 
news releases relative to the status of CCC price-support programs as 
of February 28, 1954, and for the same date a year earlier. They 
reveal an increase of more than $3% billion in CCC’s loans and 
inventories during a 12-month period, with $6 billion committed on 
February 28, 1954. Obviously, we cannot continue at this pace for 
another year without a further boost in the borrowing authority of 
CCC. 

It should perhaps be noted that four basic commodities—wheat, 
cotton, corn, and tobacco—account for more than 90 percent of all 
outstanding loans which total nearly $3.6 billion. The same thing 
was true a year earlier when loans totaled just under $1.9 billion. 

Also attached as exhibits C and D are more current weekly inven- 
tory reports of CCC for April 7, 1954, and April 6, 1953. These 
show an increase of more than $1.5 billion in the inventory position 
of the agency during the past year. Commodities now owned out- 
right by CCC were acquired at a cost of approximately $2% billion. 
Because of the very large quantities of wheat, cotton, and corn 
currently under loan, our inventories are certain to increase sharply 
during the months ahead, even though we are encouraging farmers 
to reseal farm-stored grains for an additional year. 

This swelling total of CCC loans and inventories—limited though 
it is to a few commodities—is fast approaching a point where the 
entire program may collapse of its own weight. I sincerely hope this 
will not happen. There is so much in our present farm programs 
that is sound and should be preserved. Yet I am fearful that if we 
do not heed the storm warnings now on the horizon many positive 
gains in the field of agricultural legislation will be swept away. 

I cannot believe that the continuation of a program which helped 
to create some of our most serious farm problems will ever solve them. 

On the other hand I am convinced that the program recommended 
by the President will point out efforts in the direction we must take 
to meet these grave issues. It is not a quick and easy remedy for all 
of the ills of agriculture. There is no overnight cure-all. But this 
plan which the President has proposed to the Coogress will encourage 
better balanced production. It will work toward giving farmers 
more control over their own operations. It will encourage increased 
consumption of many commodities both at home and abroad. It will 
permit us to attack the surplus problem with increased vigor. And 
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finally, it will insure a more stable and prosperous agriculture over the 
long-term pull. 

There has apparently been some misunderstanding of the immediate 
effects of the program recommended by the President upon agricul- 
tural income. I have seen some calculations which purport to show 
that violent declines would take place ia the level of price support and 
in farm income. This simply is not true. 

Since the flexible features of the act of 1949 do not become operative 
until 1955, this year’s farm income would not be altered adversely 
in any way. The nonbasic crops, which account for about three- 
fourths of our farm income, would not be directly affected by the 
changeover. 

Attached to this statement as exhibits E and F are tabulations 
which show in detail the levels of support for the various commodities 
in 1955 and in 1956 under both S. 3052 and the House committee 
print, upon which the House is conducting hearings. In the case of 
wheat, with a set-aside of 500 million bushels, they show that the 
minimum level of support would be 84 percent in 1955 and 87 percent 
in 1956 under the House committee print version. Under S. 3052, 
the minimum level would be 81 percent in 1955 and 85 percent in 
1956, with the 500 million bushels set aside. Even with the transi- 
tional parity which becomes effective in 1956, the level of support 
would be above $2 per bushel. 

The differences in levels of support under the two bills are accounted 
for by the provision for a larger carryover allowance in the committee 
print. 

In the case of corn, the 1955 crop would be supported at 85 percent 
of parity and the 1956 crop at 87 percent, under the committee print, 
and at 81 and 85 percent, respectively, under S. 3052. Cotton would 
receive 90 percent supports throughout the next 3 years under 
S. 3052. Under the committee print version, the level would vary 
from a low of 82 percent in 1955, with a 3-million-bale set-aside, and 
a low of 86 percent with a 4-million-bale set-aside, to a high of 90 
percent in subsequent years. 

Rice and tobacco would continue to be supported at 90 percent of 
parity under both bills, according to our calculations. The minimum 
level on peanuts would be 83 percent of parity under the committee 
print and 86 percent under S. 3052. 

A comprehensive discussion of this tabulated material would require 
more time than is available today. I have cited some of the high- 
lights to demonstrate that the proposed measures are in keeping with 
the President’s recommendations for graaual changes in the levels of 
price support on the basic commodities. 

As a matter of fact, these proposals would provide the highest 
levels ever written into any permanent farm legislation. You will 
recall that the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 established 
flexible supports between 52 and 75 percent of parity. The act of 
1948 provided a range between 60 and 90 percent. The act of 1949 
narrowed this flexibility between 75 and 90 percent. This law would 
become effective, as scheduled, next January 1, but the set-aside 
provision would maintain supports at a higher level than is now 
directed. 

The record shows that all recent Secretaries of Agriculture have 
favored flexible price supports. Mr. Wallace did and still does. Mr. 
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Wickard did. Mr. Anderson did and still does. Mr. Brannan did 
through at least a considerable part of his service. 

Flexible price supports were a part of the platforms of both major 
political parties in 1948 and these recommendations were embodied 
into law that year and in 1949. All major farm organizations favored 
the principle then, as did overwhelming majorities of both parties in 
Congress. Certainly the record of overall support for such a program 
is impressive enough to justify a fair trial for it now. 

Should this Congress not agree with a new farm bill, or in the event 
of a Presidential veto of legislation which might be passed, the act of 
1949 would become effective as now scheduled. Even without the 
changes which have been recommended by this administration, I 
believe this is essentially a sound law. We could carry forward with 
a workable program which would be in the long-time interests of 
American agriculture. Under the discretionary authority vested in 
the Secretary, it would be possible to cushion the year-to-year drop 
in the level of support if conditions warranted. 

For my part, I believe that the 1949 act as it stands today would be 
infinitely preferable to an extension of high level, rigid supports for the 
basic commodities. 

Whatever program we operate under after 1954, the problem of 
diverted acres is likely to be with us for some time. With some 25 
million acres normally planted to wheat, cotton, and corn being taken 
out of such production this year, farmers are preparing to seed a con- 
siderable part of this land to other crops. This could compound our 
problems by creating new surpluses. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the Department of Agriculture found 
that as of March 1, farmers’ intentions to plant indicated sizeable 
increases in acreages of several important commodities. This esti- 
mate showed a potential i increase of 48.9 percent in barley, 27.8 percent 
in grain sorghums, 19.1 percent in sugar beets, 18 percent in flaxseed, 
14 percent in peas ‘and beans, 12.4 percent in soybeans, 8.2 percent in 
rice, and 7.4 percent in oats. Only prospective potato acreages 
showed a significant decrease. 

As you know, for 1955 we are requesting an advance authorization 
of $250 million for the agricultural conservation program. This 
represents an increase of more than one-fourth in the $195 million 
authorized for 1954. Through these augmented funds, we expect to 
encourage the planting of soil-building and soil-protecting crops upon 
many of the diverted acres next year. 

Under the ACP program, it is also possible to share the costs in 
assisting farmers to employ soil-conserving practices on acreage suit- 
able for continued crop production and to help farmers make perma- 
nent land-use adjustments on soil which -is not well suited for con- 
tinuous cultivation. Our greatest emphasis will be upon _ the 
employment of ACP funds in carrying forward conservation practices 
on farmlands diverted from normal crops under acreage-allotment 
programs. 

We may be confronted with a serious drought problem again this 
year, although recent moisture has brought par tial relief in some areas. 
In the important North Central area, which enc ompasses about half of 
our annual crop acreage, farmers are still concerned about shortages of 
subsoil moisture, despite recent rains. 
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The most seriously affected area is in the Southwest, embracing 
southwestern Kansas, southeastern Colorado, eastern New Mexico, 
extreme western Oklahoma, and much of Texas. Much of this area 
had sufficient moisture for seeding last fall and it appeared that the 
1953 drought had been broken with a good rain, December 3. But 
that was the last rain in much of the area for 16 weeks, and wheat 
there was damaged by dust storms, drought, insects, and disease. 
Good rains over the April 10 to 11 weekend may save much of the 
crop that remains. 

In the Southwest, the heaviest damage has been on acreage that 
should not be under cultivation. In the past 12 years, some 3% 
million acres have been plowed up and put into wheat and cotton. 
Most of this land is sandy and shallow and unsuited for farming. 

The high prices of cotton and wheat encouraged the plowing up of 
this land. Artificially high price supports have tended to keep those 
acres under cultivation and add to the wind erosion problem. 

Any permanent solution of the problem includes retirement to 
grass of land not suited to cultivation. ‘This is a long-time process 
since it will involve changes in the pattern of farm management. All 
told, we estimate there are about 8 million acres that should be retired. 

Our emergency drought program, designed to assist farmers and 
ranchers, includes: 

Loans from the Farmers Home Administration. 
Use of Government-owned feed concentrates at below market 


Use of ACP funds for wind erosion control practices. 
Use of Federal disaster relief funds to encourage chiseling and 
ating of land which is subject to blowing. 

No discussion of the agricultural outlook would be complete without 
some mention of foreign trade. As you know, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service has been given major status in the Departme nt of Agric vulture. 
We are seeking increased funds to carry forward the important task 
of finding new “trade outlets in every part of the free world. 

Currently we have three trade missions operating in Europe, South 
America, and Asia. We have sought to obtain the services of highly 
qualified personnel in this project. We are hopeful that they will 
uncover new markets for our surplus commodities. 

As a result of increased production throughout the world and the 
complete economic rehabilitation of many war-torn countries, our 
exports of farm products have declined sharply from the high point 
reached in 1951-52. During the year ending June 30, 1953, such 
exports dropped 31 pe reent below the preceding 12 months. During 
the final half of 1953, we managed to export slightly more than we 
did in the same period a year earlier but since January 1 our sales of 
farm goods abroad have shown further declines. 

Wheat is moving more slowly than at any time in the postwar 
period. Current indications are that the importing nations will fall 
considerably short of taking the quotas allotted to them under the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

We are seeking to expand wheat sales abroad through every possible 
device, including barter and the acceptance of foreign currencies. 
We have recently concluded one transaction involving the sale of 10 
million bushels of CCC-owned wheat to Spain in exchange for pesetas. 
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The actual movement of this wheat will be through normal commercial 
channels. 

During the first 3 months of 1954, commercial buyers have purchased 
approximately $110 million worth of CCC holdings, either for export 
or domestic sale. In addition, we have negotiated international 
barter exchanges involving approximately $14 million of Government- 
held surpluses. Other products valued at more than $13 million have 
been sold to foreign governments, relief agencies, and other noncom- 
mercial outlets for use abroad. We have transferred or donated some 
$63 million worth of commodities for school lunches, emergency 
drought assistance and foreign and domestic relief programs. 

Despite these efforts, we are still acquiring additional surpluses of 
some farm commodities far more rapidly than we can dispose of them, 
even under the most generous terms. The development of sub- 
stantial new outlets overseas will not be accomplished within a matter 
of weeks or months. It will be a year-in and year-out job. While I 
promise no miracles in this field, I assure you that the search for ex- 
panded foreign markets will continue to go forward at an accelerated 
pace. 

In conclusion, I should like to discuss the recent decision to lower 
dairy-price supports from 90 to 75 percent of parity for the current 
marketing year. This was a most difficult decision. It was made in 
what we sincerely believed to be the best interests of the dairy industry 
and agriculture generally. 

Stocks of butter, cheese, and dried milk now in Government hands 
are heavy. Ouring the marketing year which ended March 31, the 
equivalent of 10 percent of the Nation’s total milk production—some 
12 billion pounds—found its way into CCC ownership. ‘The greatest 
buildup in Government supplies came at a time of the year when the 
trade would normally be clearing out storage in order to get ready for 
the flush spring production. 

We are facing a critical situation in our dairy-price-support pro- 
gram. While our stocks are still in good condition, we are fast ap- 
proaching a time when we shall have to move them—somehow, some- 
where—or be confronted with the costly and embarrassing problem of 
spoilage. 

We have done our utmost to move these stocks at home and abroad 
but have thus far been able to dispose of only a limited amount. 

We have no controls on dairy production. Regulating the number 
of cows or the volume of milk deliveries is stiffer medicine than the 
dairy industry seems ready to take. 

Some people point to the gradual transition from the present 
program to the legislation recommended by the President for the 
basic commodities, and contrast this with the recent action on dairy 
products. But the circumstances differ. The basics are storable and 
are subject to production control; dairy products are perishable and 
not controlled. The difference is fundamental, as witnessed by our 
experience with potatoes and eggs. 

It is true that the 1954 crop of corn is supported at 90 percent of 
parity and feed grains at 85 percent, and that this works somewhat 
of a hardship on dairy producers. But the importance of this point 
is often exaggerated. For the United States as a whole, corn com- 
prises about 6 percent of the cost of producing milk. Other feed 
grains comprise about 5 percent of the cost, so that feed grains in the 
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aggregate make up only about 11 percent of the cost of milk pro- 
duction. Much of this is homegrown, so that price is not a major 
consideration. Of the purchased grain, the bulk is bought at the 
market level, currently 80 percent of parity, rather than at the sup- 
port level. 

The law says that dairy products ‘‘shall be supported at such level 
not in excess of 90 percentum nor less than 75 percentum of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary determines necessary in order to assure 
an adequate supply.” The Solicitor of the Department of Agriculture 
has ruled that, in view of this section of the law and in the light of 
the present supply situation, the level of support could not legally 
be fixed higher than 75 percent of parity for the new marketing season. 

Dairying is the only livestock enterprise, other than wool, currently 
being given price support, and it is open end, unqualified support, with 
no production controls, and it is the only perishable commodity being 
given mandatory supports. 

Despite our efforts to support prices of dairy products at 90 percent 
of parity the past year, the effective level of support was only 84 
percent of parity for manufactured milk and 87 percent for butterfat. 
Thus the decline to 75 percent of parity is less than has been com- 
monly thought. 

This is an issue in which the short-term interests of dairymen run 
counter to their long-term advantage. Over the next 12 months, the 
dairy industry w ould probably receive more income if an effort were 
made to support prices at a high level. Over the next 12 years — 
men will probably receive more income if supports are held ¢ 
moderate levels. 

We have obtained reports of butter sales since April 1 from retail 
stores and food chains in 18 cities throughout the United States. 
The general feeling is that it is still too early to know at what level 
butter sales will be stabilized as a result of the new price levels. 

The increases in sales were influences to some extent by bargain 
sales in early April, restocking by consumers who had ‘‘bought light”’ 
during March in anticipation of price reductions, the initial psychologi- 
cal impact of reduced prices, and some strengthening of the market 
which normally takes place during the Easter holidays. It is felt that 
some decrease from the sales levels of early April may be anticipated. 

Subject to these reservations, the reports indic ate a wide range in 
the volume of increased sales, from no increase to as much as a 90- 
percent increase over March levels. Most reported increases were 
between 10 and 20 percent. Considerable feeling was reported that 
sales would level off at about 10 percent above pre-April levels. 

Retail prices of grade A butter in 21 cities in the first half of April 
ranged from 48 to 79 cents per pound. Bargain sales reported early 
in the month at 60 cents per pound or less are being discontinued in 
many cases. The most commonly reported grade A butter prices in 
the week ending April 17 were between 63 and 69 cents per pound. 
These prices run from 10 to 15 cents per pound under prices prevailing 
prior to the announcement of the change in the support level. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the members of the com- 
mittee for this opportunity to discuss in considerable detail the 
overall farm picture, as I see it. It is, of course impossible to cover 
such a broad subject in a single morning but I have attempted to 


anticipate in this testimony many questions which I thought would be 
of major interest to you. 
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May I also add, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that I have here a general statement prepared by our Solicitor on the 
differences between the House committee print and the Aiken bill, 
which I would like to submit for the record if I may. 

If it would be helpful later we would be pleased to submit what 
amendments we think are necessary to this bill in order to embody 
the full program which the President has recommended, and we 
would be pleased to put that in legal language if it would be helpful 
to you. 

The CuHarrman. I think it would be helpful if the Department 
would put the recommendations for amendment in the proper legal 
language. Also, without objection, the tables which you have sub- 
mitted in connection with your testimony will be made a part of the 
record. 

Secretary Benson. And this general statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


APRIL 16, 1954. 
To: Secretary. 
From: Solicitor. 
Subject: Differences between House committee print and Aiken bill. 


This is in response to your request for a statement of the differences between 
the House committee print of the agricultural bill and the Aiken bill. 

The differences all consist of additional revisions in the existing legislation 
which are contained in the House committee print but not in the Aiken bill. 

1. Section 201 of the House committee print contains additional changes in 
section 101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide that the schedule of minimum 
price-support levels applicable to tobacco, wheat and rice shall be applicable to 
cotton and peanuts, rather than the schedule which is now applicable to cotton 
and peanuts. The effect of this change for cotton, coupled with the proposed 
change in section 342 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 relating to the 
supply point at which a marketing quota is proclaimed, is to provide more flexi- 
bility in the price-support level for cotton than is now provided. The inclusion 
of peanuts results in a uniform schedule for all marketing quota crops. 

2. Section 203 of the House committee print adds an additional provision to 
section 401 (c) of the Agricultural Act of 1949 to provide for the establishment 
by the Secretary of limitations on the use of diverted acres as a condition of 
eligibility for price support. This provision would permit the Secretary, whenever 
he determined that limitations on the use of acres diverted from crops receiving 
price support are necessary to prevent the production of excessive supplies, to 
require as a condition of eligibility for price support that the producer shall comply 
with limitations on the use of the diverted acres. 

3. Section 302 (a) of the House committee print contains additional changes 
in section 301 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 which would repeal 
paragraph 8 of section 301 (b) defining ‘“‘national average yield’ for cotton and 
wheat. Paragraph 8 will not be necessary since the sections relating to deter- 
mination of the national acreage allotments, in effect, define this term. 

4. Section 302 (b) of the House committee print contains additional changes 
in paragraph 10 (A) of section 301 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
which would change the definition of ‘‘normal supply” for corn and wheat to 
increase the carryover allowance from 10 to 15 percent of domestic consumption 
and exports in the case of corn, and from 15 to 20 percent in the case of wheat. 
The present carryover allowances for these commodities are not believed sufficient 
to provide against short crops or unforeseen demand conditions. 

5. Section 302 (c) of the House committee print contains additional changes 
in paragraph 10 (c) of section 301 (b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
which would change the carryover allowance provided for in the definition of 
‘normal supply”’ for cotton from 30 percent of the sum of domestic consumption 
and exports to 20 percent of such quantity. This change, together with the 
change in the marketing quota level (sec. 310 of the bill), will permit operation 
of the ‘‘adjustable pricing” provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

6. Section 307 of the House committee print contains additional changes in 
section 333 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 which would change the 
supply objective in the determination of the national acreage allotment for wheat 
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from a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 30 percent to a 
normal supply (domestic consumption and exports plus 20 percent). This revi- 
sion of the supply objective reflecting the national acreage allotment and market- 
ing quota would permit the minimum support level to reach 90 percent of paritv 
when marketing quotas are in effect. Under existing law the marketing quota 
objective is 130 percent of domestic consumption and exports, rather than a 
normal supply; thus, if the marketing quota objective is achieved, the minimum 
support level would be only as high as 84 percent of parity under the supply- 
percent table. This assumes that average yields would be realized and that 
there would be full compliance with marketing quotas. To the extent that 
vields exceeded the average or there is noncompliance with marketing quotas or 
the minimum acreage limitations (55 million acres) come into play, the minimum 
support levels of 90 percent of parity and 84 percent of parity, respectively, 

would be reduce 1. 

7. Section 309 of the House committee print contains additional changes in 
section 335 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 which would provide 
for the proclamation of marketing quotas on wheat whenever the total supply 
exceeds the normal supply by more than 10 percent instead of by more than 20 
percent as provided under existing law. This change would permit the minimum 
support level to drop to 85 percent, rather than 80 percent, of parity under the 
supply-percent table before a marketing quota is proclaimed. This change, 
coupled with the change in the carryover allowance, would make the level at which 
a marketing quota is proclaimed 132 percent of domestic consumption and exports 
instead of 138 percent as provided under existing law. 

8. Section 310 of the House committee print contains additional changes in 

section 342 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as follows: Under the 
present law, whenever during any calendar year the Secretary determines that 
the total supply of cotton for the marketing year beginning in such calendar 
year exceeds the normal supply of cotton for such marketing year, he is required 
to proclaim a national marketing quota for the crop of cotton produced in the 
next calendar year. The amount of such quota cannot be less than the smaller of 
(1) 10 million bales, or (2) 1 million bales less than the estimated domestic con- 
sumption plus exports of cotton for the marketing year ending in the calendar 
year in which such quota is proclaimed. The proposed amendments would 
raise, as a percentage of normal supply, the level at which the marketing quota 
is proclaimed so that quotas would not be imposed until the total supply of cotton 
exceeds the normal supply by more than 10 percent. When quotas were required 
to be proclaimed the amount of the quota could not be established at less than 
the larger of (1) 10 million bales, or (2) the number of bales required to provide a 
national acreage allotment equal to 85 percent of the national acreage allotment 
currently in effect or, if no national acreage allotment was in effect, 80 percent 
of the acreage of cotton in cultivation on July 1 of the year in which such quota 
is proclaimed. In view of lowering the carryover allowance in the definition 
of “normal supply” from 30 percent to 20 percent, as discussed above in the 
explanation of section 302 (c) of the bill, the raising of the level at which a quota 
is proclaimed from just in excess of normal to 110 percent of normal would not 
result in a substantial change in the level at which quotas are required to be 
proclaimed. The effect of this change, coupled with the proposed change in the 
price-support schedule (sec. 201 (a) of the bill) would be to give the adjustable 
pricing provision of the Agricultural Act of 1949 an opportunity to come into 
play before marketing quotas are imposed. Under existing law the support 
level for cotton cannot drop below 90 percent of parity until supplies are more 
than 8 percent above normal, whereas marketing quotas are required to be im- 
posed if supplies just exceed normal. Under the proposed amendments, including 
the change in the price-support schedule, the minimum support level would be 
permitted to drop to 85 percent of parity before quotas would be imposed. The 
amendment relating to the size of the national marketing quota would prevent 
the establsihment of a quota under which drastic reductions would have to be 
made generally by farmers from the acreage allotment or acreage planted in the 
year in which quota is proclaimed. 

9. Section 311 of the House committee print contains additional changes 
in section 344 (a) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 which would add 
additional provisions relating to the national acreage allotment for cotton. 
Under the present law a national creage allotment is not established for a crop 
of cotton unless a national marketing quota is proclaimed for that crop. The 
proposed amendment would require the Secretary each calendar year to proclaim 
the national acreage allotment for the crop of cotton produced in the next calendar 
year, When quotas were not to be in effect for a particular crop, the national 
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acreage allotment for such crop would be established by the Secretary in the same 
manner as if quotas had been proclaimed, including use of the minimum national 
marketing quota if the amount of such minimum quota were larger than the 
number of bales required to be produced to make available a normal supply of 


cotton. 


R. L. FARRINGTON. 


List of amendments necessary to make S. 3052 conform with House Agricultural 
Committee print of March 9, 1954 


AMENDMENTS 


1. Amend section 101 by inserting 
after the words “as amended”’ in line 
10, page 1, the words “‘bvy title II of this 
Act.” 

2. Amend section 201 as follows: 

(a) In lieu of subsection (a), lines 
6-7, page 6, substitute the following: 

**(a) by deleting the word ‘corn’ in 
subsection (a) thereof and substituting 
therefor the words ‘cotton, peanuts’; 
and”’ 

(b) delete subsection 
page 6. 

(c) redesignate subsection (ec), line 
10, page 6, as subsection (b) and amend 
the introductory portion, lines 10-11, 
page 6, to read as follows: 

“(b) by amending subsection (b) to 
read as follows:” 

(d) Change the designation 
line 12, page 6, to “‘(b)”’. 

(e) Delete subsections 
lines 1—5, page 7. 

3. Add new section 203 to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 203. Section 401 (c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
(7 U.S. C. 1421), is amended by adding, 
at the end thereof, the following: 
‘Whenever the Secretary determines 
that conditions are such that limitations 
on the use of diverted acres are neces- 
sary to prevent the production of 
excessive supplies, the Secretary shall, 
to the extent he determines practicable, 
require as a condition of eligibility for 
price support for any commodity that 
the producer may not produce, for 
direct or indirect sale, on acres diverted 
from crops receiving price support, or 
may so produce only within limitations 
prescribed by the Secretary, such com- 
modities as the Secretary may specify 
on an appropriate geographical basis’.”’ 

4. Redesignate the present section 
203 as section 204. 

5. Amend subsection (a) of section 
302, lines 17-23, page 9, to read as 
follows: 

(a) by deleting paragraph (8) ;” 


(b), lines 8-9 


“(@)”, 


(d) and (e), 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 


1. This is merely a technical change 
to make it clear that the price support 
schedules referred to include the amend- 
ments made by the present bill. 

2. The purpose of these amendments 
is to put cotton and peanuts on the 
same minimum price support schedule 
with tobacco, wheat, and rice. 


3. The purpose of this amendment is 
to add a provision which would require 
the Secretary to limit the use of acres 
diverted from crops receiving price sup- 


port as a condition of eligibility for 
price support whenever such action is 
necessary to prevent the production 
of excessive supplies 


5. The purpose of this amendment is 
to repeal paragraph (8) of section 301 
(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, defining ‘“‘national average 
yield” of cotton and wheat, which 
will not be necessary since the pro- 
posed amendments to the sections relat- 
ing to determinations of the national 
acreage allotments, in effect, define this 
term. 
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AMENDMENTS 


6. Add new subsection (b) to section 
302 to read as follows: 

“(b) by striking out in paragraph 10 
(A) the language ‘10 per centum in the 
case of corn’ and ‘15 per centum in the 
case of wheat’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘15 per centum in the case of 
corn’ and ‘20 per centum in the case of 
wheat’, respectively ;” 

7. Add new subsection (c) to section 
302 to read as follows: 

“(e) by striking out in paragraph 10 
(C) the language ‘30 per centum’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘20 per 
centum’; 

8. Redesignate the present subsection 
(b), (ec), and (d) of section 302 as sub- 
sections (d), (e), and (f) respectively. 

9. Amend section 307 by changing the 
period at the end thereof to a comma 
and adding the following: 


‘ 


” 


‘and by striking out the language ‘a 


a normal year’s domestic consumption 
and exports plus 30 per centum thereof’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the normal 
supply’.” 

10. Add a new section 309 to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 309. Section 335 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. 8S. C. 1335), is amended 
by striking out in subsection (a) thereof 
the language ‘20 per centum’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘10 per centum’.”’ 

11. Add a new section 310 to read as 
follows: 

‘Sec. 310. Section 342 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U.S. C. 1342), is amended 
to read as follows: 

***Whenever during any calendar year 
the Secretary determines that the total 
supply of cotton for the marketing year 
beginning in such calendar year will 
exceed the normal supply for such mar- 
keting year by more than 10 per centum, 
the Secretary shall proclaim such fact 
and a national marketing quota shall 
be in effect for the crop of cotton pro- 
duced in the next calendar year. The 
Secretary shall also determine and 
specify in such proclamation the amount 
of the national marketing quota in 
terms of the number of bales of cotton 
(standard bales of five hundred pounds 
gross weight) adequate, together with 
(1) the estimated carryover at the 
beginning of the marketing year which 
begins in the next calendar year and 
(2) the estimated imports during such 
marketing year, to make available a 
normal supply of cotton. The national 
marketing quota for any crop shall not 
be less than the larger of (1) ten million 
bales or (2) the number of bales required 
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EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 


6. The purpose of this amendment is 
to change the definition of ‘normal 
supply” for corn and wheat in order to 
increase the carry-over allowance from 
10 to 15 percent of domestic consump- 
tion and exports in the case of corn, and 
from 15 to 20 percent in the case of 
wheat. 

7. The purpose of this amendment is 
to change the carryover allowance 
provided for in the definition of ‘‘normal 
supply” for cotton from 30 percent of 
domestic consumption and exports to 
20 percent of such quantity. 


9. The purpose of this amendment is 
to change the supply objective in the 
determination of the national acreage 
allotment for wheat from a normal 
year’s domestic consumption and ex- 
ports plus 30 percent to a normal supply 
(domestic consumption and exports plus 
20 percent). 

10. The purpose of this amendment is 
to provide for the proclamation of 
marketing quotas on wheat whenever 
the total supply exceeds the normal 
supply by more than 10 percent instead 
of by more than 20 percent as provided 
under existing law. 


11. The purpose of this amendment is 
(1) to raise, as a percentage of normal 
supply, the level at which a marketing 
quota is proclaimed for cotton and (2) 
to change the size of the marketing 
quota for cotton. 
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AMENDMENTS 


to provide a national acreage allotment 
equal to 85 per centum of the national 
acreage allotment in effect for the crop 
produced in the year in which such 
quota is proclaimed or, if no national 
acreage allotment was in effect for such 
crop, 80 per centum of the acreage in 
cultivation on July 1 of the year in 
which such quota is proclaimed. Such 
proclamation shall be made not later 
than October 15 of the calendar year in 
which such determination was made’.”’ 

12. Add a new section 311 to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 311. Section 344 (a) of the Agri- 
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EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 


12. The purpose of this amendment 
is to require the Secretary each calendar 
year to proclaim the national acreage 


cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1344 (a)), is 
amended to read as follows: 

** ‘Not later than October 15 of each 
calendar year the Secretary shall pro- 
claim the national acreage allotment for 
the crop of cotton produced in the next 
calendar year. The national acreage 
allotment for cotton shall be that acre- 
age which the Secretary determines will, 
on the basis of the national average 
yield per acre of cotton for the five 
years immediately preceding the calen- 
dar year in which the national acreage 
allotment is proclaimed, produce an 
amount of cotton adequate, together 
with (1) the estimated carryover at the 
beginning of the marketing year which 
begins in the next calendar year and 
(2) the estimated imports during such 
marketing year, to make available a 
normal supply of cotton: Provided, That 
the national acreage allotment for any 
crop of cotton shall not be less than 
the acreage required to produce an 
amount of cotton equal to the minimum 
national marketing quota specified in 
section 342’.”’ 

13. Redesignate the present section 
309 as section 312. 


allotment for the crop of cotton pro- 
duced in the next calendar year. Under 
present law a national acreage allotment 
is not established for a crop of cotton 
unless & national marketing quota is 
proclaimed for that crop. 


Exuisit A 


UnitTep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, April 8, 1954. 


Status or CCC Pricv-Support PRoGRAM AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1954 


The United States Department of Agriculture reported today that price-support 
program loans and inventories of the Commodity Credit Corporation amounted 
to $6,252,461,000 as of February 28, and that the Corporation sustained a net 
realized loss of $158,554,088 in carrying out this program during the first 8 months 


of the current fiscal year. (The net realized loss on the CCC price-support 
program for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1953, was $61,146,000.) 

Of the total investment of $6,252,461,000, loans outstanding totaled $3,585,- 
346,000 (including $2,973,260,000 of commodity loans financed by lending agen- 
cies, and $612,086,000 financed by the CCC) and inventories acquired under 
loan, purchase agreement, and direct purchase operations totaled $2,667,115,000. 
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Price-support operations in four commodities accounted for the bulk of the loan 
total. These commodities, quantities of collateral pledged, and loans outstanding 
follow: 


Cotton: 8,128,135 bales !_ __ i. kts arm . $1, 336, 118, 838 
Wheat: 475,784,167 bushels 2. ; ; ; 1, 033, 688, 527 
Corn: 372,960,393 bushels 3__ his Bate . if 583, 728, 166 
283, 308, 097 
348, 501, 918 


5a wean di omdunnalashaewe a amk:\ ty Cae 


: ! Includes 6 ,412,113 bales of 1953 upland cotton and 1,716,022 bales of 1952 upland cotton under extended 
joans. 
2 Includes 468,980,978 bushels of 1953-crop wheat, 903,034 bushels of 1952-crop wheat and 5,900,155 bushels 
of resealed 1952-crop wheat. 

5 Includes 245,925,953 bushels of 1953-crop corn, 91,171,892 bushels of 1952-crop corn and 35,862,548 bushels 
of resealed 1952-crop corn. 


Included under “‘other’’ above were loans on extra long staple cotton, cotton- 
seed, olive oil, peanuts, tung oil, honey, soybeans, hay and pasture and winter 
cover crops seeds, barley, dry edible beans, flaxseed, grain sorghum, oats, rice, 
rye, gum turpentine and rosin, and wool. In this group the largest amount of 
loans on any one commodity was $56,236,151 on grain sorghum. 


Exuisit B 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, April 20, 1958. 


Stratus or CCC Prics-Support PRoGRAM AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1953 


The United States Department of Agriculture reported today that price-support 
program loans and inventories of the Commodity Credit Coporation amounted 
to $2,991,525,000 as of February 28, and that the Corporation sustained a net 
realized loss of $24,125,000 in carrying out this program during the first 8 months 
of the current fiscal year. (The net realized loss on the CCC price-support 
program for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952, was $67,352,000.) 

Of the total investment of $2,991,525,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$1,880,858,000 (including $789,427,000 of commodity loans held by lending 
agencies, and $1,091,431,000 held by the CCC) and inventories acquired under 
loan, purchase agreement, and direct purchase operations totaled $1,110,667,000. 

Price-support operations in four commodities accounted for the bulk of the 
loan total. These commodities, the quantities of collateral pledged, and the loans 
outstanding were as follows: 


Wheat: 376, 232,132 bushels: (all 1952-crop wheat)..__._._._.._..._. $817, 949, 562 
Corn: 216,335,678 bushels (all 1952-crop corn) _- Paar 337, 818, 128 
Cotton: 1,828,931 bales__ aoe bce ss eon 278, 779, 857 
Tobacco: 582,930, 724 pounds_.................-.- 5 269, 904, 055 

epee” Re, oe : ; 176, 405, 935 


Me ccee oo ‘ icnaseus by OOO, BOs, Ob 


Included under ‘‘other’’ above were loans on flaxseed, peanuts, olive oil, tung 
oil, soybeans, hay and pasture and winter cover crop seeds, barley, dry edible 
beans, grain sorghum, oats, rice, rye, gum turpentine and rosin, cottonseed, honey, 
and wool. In this group the largest amount of loans on any one commodity was 
$48,991,457 on wool. 
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Exuisit C 


U. 8. Department of Agriculture Commodity Credit Corporation report of price- 
support commodities as of Apr. 7, 1954, based on records and known commitments 
JSS commodity divisions and offices 


Estimated Estimated total stock ? 
stocks in - _— — 
Commodity Unit of measure | merchan- 
dising 
position ! 


A pproxi- 
Quantity | mate unit | Total cost 
cost 


Cotton: Thousands 
Upland_.__..-- - walt Ma hime 235, 400 235, 400 3.2 | $33, 726 
Linters. .....- é ; .do ccames 875, 326 1, 041, 442 57. | 60, 341 

Dairy: | 
Ns natenas --s-----| Pound. 262, 095, 000 |357, 079, 000 6729 240, 278 
Cheese spnabnddiiens ...d0__......-....}250, 359, 000 |384, 934, 000 | 55 | 156, 091 
Milk, dried..__- |..--.d0___.....--.--]447, 081, 000 |588, 299, 000 . 1672 98, 364 

ou! -_ seeds: | | 

Bushel --} 430, 000 469, 000 689 

a ages ss 797, 000 827, 000 ¢ 9,775 

Com.” ilihmhiasasinamncedeos Bushel.- .-}421, 392, 000 |426, 905, 000 | 1. 700, 124 

| 143, 000 | 153, 000 633 

1, 054, 000 2, 543, 000 | 2. 5s 6, 434 

833, 000 999, 000 | | S09 
136, 000 | 137, 000 234 


Soke do 
Grain oman... _.-.--------.| Hundredwe ae 
abit i" .--| Bushel 


| 
| 
| 
a 
| 


Hay and pasture-...-.-..- 77, 445, 000 | 78, 709, 000 . 4783 37, 647 
Winter cover crop.- eats --------| 29, 126,000 | 29, 393, } 082 | 2, 886 
Wheat Bushel. -. -..---.-.|409, 090, 000 1427, 479, 000 2.6 1, 128, 545 
Naval stores: } 
hance einedimsdtutorete 517-pound drum__.| 602, 446 | 602, 446 
Turpentine. EE 43, 565 | 43, 565 
Oils and peanuts: | 
Cottonseed oil: | } 
Crude. 2 Pound | 17,220,000 | 17, 220, 000 
EE iritiaumasadwcnes scandcaee ...|843, 434, 000 |926, 472, 000 | 
Linseed oil_._..-.-- wen 3, 005, 000 | 43, 335, 000 
Olive oil___-- ....| Gallon -. 275, 304 | 493, 770 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock __ bol Wisceaen 5, 315 | 5, 315 
ll el ET Ee 5, 598,000 | 5,775,000 
4, 183,000 | 4, 183, 000 
Wool: 





; ahs | 6,283,000 | 6,283,000 
eicnsmenesacadienth aiid E 83, 718, 000 | 83, 718, 000 


2, 744, 118 





1 Estimated CCC stocks which are in store and not committed for sale or movement. 
2 Estimated total stocks owned by CCC, including stocks shown in col. 1, plus commitments to purchase 
4ess commitments to sell. 
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Exuisit D 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Commodity Credit Corporation commodity 
inventories, estimated as of Apr. 6, 1953 


| Aggregate 
Estimated Tri sie Approximate cost 
quantity Unit of measure } unitcost | (thou- 
sands) 


Branch and commodity 
| 
| 


235, 543 | Bale . oiaen $137. 45 $32, 375 


| 
Cotton: ! 
_.| 467,780,000 | Pound...........-| .0908 | 42,474 


Cotton, upland 
Cotton linters 
Dairy: | 
Butter__.....- Ci Be | a . 6725 | 82, 401 
Cheese -_. 74, 181, 000 <iDenahte : .40 29, 672 
Milk, dried | 169, 302, 000 TaD seas .175 29, 628 
Fats and oils: } | 
Cottonseed oil: | 
Crude, 1952 | 232, 809, 000 a oe. wat .155 36, 085 
Refined, 1951.......... . 117, 956, 000 care. . 1825 21, 527 
Beste, BED. 2c. cccsendcnesce | 2364, 203, 000 aS NE re . 1820 66, 285 
Linseed oil...._.._- ‘ 633, 000 do.... saa . | 54, 709 
Olive oil........ du tengin atin’ 250,000 | Gallon... f 628 
Peanuts, farmers’ stock...............-..| 848,000 | Pound..-. ‘ 11, 617 
Grain | 
Barley-. aia 100,000 | Bushel..-- | ' | 148 
Beans, dry edible . nani , 584,000 | Hundredweight-__| 3. 13, 005 
Corn a ote eo ee 770,000 | Bushel = j 407, 632 
Cottonseed cake and meal_............-..- 215, 501 | Ton.--...... 59. § | 12, 929 
Flaxseed. ........ . asi . 146,000 | Bushel a | 637 
Grain sorghum..-..... wntihainal 1,000 | Hundredweight-__| | 2 
Oats. ; cardia , 416,000 | Bushel_- 4, 593 
Rye » . . 34,000 |_. ES | 60 
Seeds, hay, and pasture. -_-_- j 6,401,000 | Pound... ef | 12, 319 
Seeds, winter cover crop-_..- ie 50, 528, 000 a 7 ry | 21, 341 
I als ate 1,000 | Bushel_.. 4 2. 6§ 3 
Wheat ss 5, 236, 000 Nien i eh ; 282, 032 
Livestock: | 
Wool | 
Pulled 4 | ,001,000 | Pound . 2 1, 241 
Shorn | , 898, 000 |. do ne ‘ of | 4, 898 
Tobacco: | 
Rosin. ? 318, 551 | Drum #_..._....-. 11, 965 
Turpentine sahil mveiaiitien 10,493 | Barrel 4 | . 55 258 
Tobacco . 4, 315, 000 Pound ‘ 1, 206 


| 1, 181, 670 


! Not including 14,172 bales of American Egyptian cotton and 300 million pounds linseed oil held for the 
account of the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to sec. 304 of the Defense Production Act of 1950. 

2In addition CCC is obligated to purchase approximately 239,268,000 pounds 1952 oil, representing the 
estimated outturn from additional quantities of crude oil which have been assigned to refiners for refining. 

4517 pounds net. 

4 50-gallon-bulk barrels. 


Notg.—This report reflects operating data taken from various sources and is, in part, based on preliminary 
estimates. The official inventory of the Corporation, as taken from its accounting records, is that contained 
in the monthly report of financial condition and operations. 
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Exarsir E 


Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, ae objective, and 
price-support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed in S. 3052, including 


set-aside as shown 
[Quantities are in million bushels] ! 3 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years 
1. Domestic consumption and exports 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of 1 


3. Normal supply (1 +-2) 
4. Marketing quota point (120 reent of 
5. Acreage allotment objective (130 percent of 1 
6. Supply for minimum supy 4, at 
90 percent parity (1.023 
75 percent parity (1.33 


Marketing year 


i of 400 
iillion bushels 


1955—5€ 1956-57 


Total supply: 
7. Allotment (million acres)... 


8. Total carryover July 1- 
9. Assumed set-aside 


10. Carryover for price-support purposes_.- 
11. Production 4 ? 
12. Imports... 


13. Total supply for price-support purposes- 

14. Total supply for marketing quota and allotment 
purposes_ i Sa aaa , 655 tae 1, 655 

15. Disappearance. 

Minimum support level: 

16. Supply percentage (13+3)_..-. a | 28. 2 : 18. 6 111 

17. Minimum support level (percent of parity) 5 

18. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars | 
per bushel) _- 

19. Minimum support price (doll: ars per bushel) 

20. Marketing quota following year? (Compare items 
dand 14) wwehadtw — —_ aren 


| 


1 Major revisions: Set-aside from 400 to 500 million bushels. Quantity set-aside to be excluded from 
“carryover’’ computation for price-support purposes. Transitional parity provision effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

3 Assumes normal yields ond compliance with quotas. 

* Should be equal to “‘a normal year’s domestic consumption and exports plus 30 percent thereof,”’ rather 
than 130 percent of item 1. 

41954 crop based on Prospective Plantings for 1954 and Apr. 1, 1954, Crop Report. 1955 and 1956 crops 
assume production on 55 million planted acres at an average yield of 15 bushels per planted acre. 

§90-percent support required by law. 

* Transitional parity. 
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Cotton, upland: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objec- 
tive, and price-support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed in S. 3052, 
including set-aside as shown 


[Quantities are in million bales] ! ? 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 
1. Domestic consumption and exports 
2. Carryover allowance (30 percent of item ‘1)- 


Normal supply (also allotment objective) aa). 
‘. Marketing quota point a" 
5. Supply for minimum support at— 

90 percent parity (1.08 X3) 

75 percent parity (1.3X3)_..-- 


Marketing year 


Set-aside of 3.0 Set-aside of 4.0 
million bales million bales 


1956-57 


Total supply: 
6. Allotment (million acres) - - ; diecauamumn adeade | “ 

7. Total carryover on Aug. 1... : 

8. Assumed set-aside - - - piniieieane 





9. Carryover for orm ape pup oe 
10. Production 4. . in 
Sly MR chi inncctiugaged ellitinccaiaineth mas 





12. Total supply for price-support purposes... -- 
13. Total supply for marketing quota and allotment 
purposes. 21.2 , a 
14. Disappearance | ’ bh 
Minimum support level: | 
15. Supply percentage (12+-3) -| wanes » & 92. 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity) - danal |; 90 90 90 90 
17. Effective parity price basis Mar. 15, 1954 (cents per 
pound) . 3A. 34. 97 33. 6! 34.97 | §33.65 
18. Minimum support price (16X17) (cents per pound) - 31. 47 31. 47 30.28 | 31.47] 30.28 
19. Marketing quota following 7” ar? (Compare items | | | 
3 and 13). alanis whose ves Yes Yes | Yes | Yes 











1 Major revisions: Set-aside from 3.0 to 4.0 million bales, such quantity to be excluded from “‘carryover’’ 
computation for price-support purposes. Modernized parity to become effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

2 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas. 

+ Published figure. Recent information indicates carryover may be slightly higher. 

#90 percent support required by law. 

§ Modernized parity 
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Corn: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and 
price-support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed in S. 30521 


[Quantities are in million bushels] 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years) 
1. Domestic consumption and exports. -_- 
2. Carryover allowance (10 percent of 1) 


3. Normal supply (1+2 

4. Acreage allotment objective 

5. Supply for minimum support at 
90 percent of parity (1.01 
75 percent of parity (1.153 


Marketing ye 


Total supply: 
6. Allotment in commercial area (million acres) 2 
7. Assumed acreage in commercial area (million acres 
8. Assumed acreage in noncommercial area (million acres) 
Assumed yield, commercial area (bushels per acre) 7 
Assumed yield, noncommercial area (bushels per acre) * 


. Carryover, Oct. 1 
Production commercial area (79) 
Production noncommercial area (810 
Imports . 1 


15. Total supply (114-12+13+14) --- 3, 923 

16. Disappearance - be : s 3, 100 
Minimum support leve ad: 

17. Supply percentage (15+3) -- ° ene ; ‘ 10 111.4 

18. Minimum support level ~ reent of parity) : 90 81 

19. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per bushel) - 1.81 1. 81 

20. Minimum support price (18X19) (dollars per bushel) _. ae 1.63 1.47 


i Major revisions: No authority for marketing quotas; support price to vary 1 percentage point for each 
1 percentage point variation in supply. Transitional parity provision effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

2 Based upon acreage required, at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 average), Which would result 
in a normal supply, considering carryover, imports, and production in noncommercial area. 

3 Prospective Plantings for 1954, dated Mar. 19, 1954, indicates the acreage might be as much as 55.3 mil- 
lion acres. Adjustment to 54.0 is made because farmers did not have their individual acreage allotments 
at the time their intention reports were made 

4 Assumes acreage the same as 1954 crop acreage estimate; production is at normal yield 

5 Assumes Overplanting by 1 million acres more than the previous year’s acreage estimate; production is 
at normal yield. 

* Based upon calculations made from Prospective Plantings for 1954. 

? United States 5-year average for commercial area, 1949-53, per planted acre. 

* United States 5-year average for noncommercial area, 1949-53 adjusted, per planted acre. 

* Each 100 million bushels change in supply would affect minimum support level by about 3 percent of 
parity. 

10 Not applicable since 90 percent support required by law. 

1! Transitional parity. 
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Rice, rough: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment ob*ective, 
and price support level, under present legislative provisions and provisions of 
S. 3052 and House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954! 


(Quantities are in thousand hundredweight) 
Normal supply (assumed the same for all years 


1. Domestic consumption and exports 151, 250 
2. Carryover allowance (10 percent of 1)... nani andi 5, 125 





























3 Normal supply (1+2 r sd oe ‘ 56, 375 
4. Marketing quota point (110 percent of item 3 i ‘ 62, 012 
5. Acreage allotment objective (same as item 3 <a kd achat seats. ere 
6. Supply for minimum support at 
90 percent parity (1.023 : 57, 502 
75 percent parity (1.33) 73, 288 


Marketing year 





1954-55 1955-56 | 1956-57 


Total supply | | 
7. Allotment (thousand acres) | 
8. Assumed acreage (thousand acres } 





9. Assumed yield (pounds per acre) 5 


10. Carryover Aug. 1 | 2, 600 6, 776 5, 835 
ll. Production (8X9 55, 126 50, 009 50, 939 
12. Imports 300 300 300 
13. Total supply (10+-11+-12) | 58, 026 57, 085 57, 074 
14. Disappearance 51, 250 51, 250 





jum support level 


l Supply percentage (13+3 } €102.9 101.3 101.2 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity | 90 | 90 90 
17. Effective (modernized) parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars 

per hundredweight | 5. 49 5. 49 5. 49 
18. Minimum support price (16X17) (dollars per hundredweight 4.94 4.94 4.94 
19. Marketing quota for following year? (Compare items 13 and 4 No No No 











1 In accordance with the President’s farm message, revisions would permit ‘‘mandatory price supports at 
90 percent of parity * * * to expire after the 1954crop.”” Assumes normal yields and compliance with allot- 


ment 
2 1953-54 estimated domestic consumption 25,900,000 hundredweight, and 1954-55 estimated exports of 
25,350,000 hundredweight 


3 Based upon acreage required, at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 average, which would result in a 
normal supply considering carryover. Assumes that allotments would be in effect in 1955-56 and 1956-57. 

‘ From Prospective Plantings for 1954, dated Mar. 19, 1954, adjusted upward by 10,000 acres to cover minor 
producing States 

5 United States 5 year average, 1949-53, per planted acres; assumed the same each year. 

* Not applicable since 90 percent support required by law; however, if supply percent table were in effect 
(Agricultural Act of 1949) support still would have been at 90 percent, based upon estimates then available, 


ive, 


of 


250 
125 
375 
012 
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Peanuts: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota and allotment level, and 
minimum price support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed in 
S. 3062 '3 


{Quantities in thousand tons] 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 


1. Domestic consumption and exports ine ae itiditinnitent< . — inact 7 
2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of item 1) - -- ‘ : on nine 97 
3. Normal supply (1+-2) sqneedessseseesccocseonesqucoue ° 744 
4. Marketing quota point. (Quota applicable each year.) 
5. Quota in absence of minimum (also allotment objective) # eae ; 7 
6. Supply for minimum support at— 
90 percent parity (1.083) -.._._- ' aa etieannl ict , said . 804 
75 percent parity (1.3X3)-....... a wiesdsingillnenll nents a . 967 


Marketing year 


1954-55 1955-56 





Total supply: | 


7. Allotment (1,000 acres) 4 eiinleitativiah aon 1, 610 1, 610 1, 610 
8. Assumed acres picked and threshed (1,000 acres) §-_- ‘ aka 1, 513 1, 513 1, 513 
9. Assumed yield, picked and threshed (pounds per acre) * 927 927 927 
—— 7 ——— = 

10. Production (89+ 2,000) tice Nae oe A ee ae 701 701 701 
11. Carryover Aug. 17__-- ‘ : ‘ A | 148 148 | 148 
I cideincsn 5 inciaty ace l 1 l 
13. Total supply (10+11+412)....- ‘ awe | 850 850 850 
‘ ; staan 702 | weal 


14, Disappearance 7... : 
Minimum support level: 


15. Supply percentage (13+3) a 114.2 114.2 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity) 890 7 86 186 
17. Effective parity price, Mar. 15, 1954 (cents per pound 13.5 13. 5 912.8 
18. Minimum support price (cents per pound 12.2 11.6 11.0 
19. Marketing quota following year? !° Yes Yes Yes 


1 In accordance with the President’s farm message, revision would permit “mandatory price support at 
90 percent of parity * * * to expire after the 1954 crop.” Transitional parity provision to become effective 
Jan. 1, 1956, with change limited to not more than 5 percent per year. 

2 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quot 

3’ Computed under sec. 358 of Agricultura] Adjust 
item 1. 

4 Minimum acreage allotment. 

5 About 94 percent of allotment, based on previous year’s experience. 

6 1949-53 adjusted average yield. 

7 Assumes that Commodity Credit Corporation diverts sufficient quantities to domestic crushing or 
export to reduce carryover to 148,000 tons each year. It should be noted that peanuts which are surplus to 
edible requirements are largely diverted for crushing, usually at substantial losstoCCC. Were larger carry- 
overs feasible, any such surpluses would lower minimum support levels from those indicated. For example, 
if there were no diversion by CCC the minimum support levels could drop as low as 83 and 77 percent of 
parity, respectively, for 1955 and 1956 

890 percent support required by law. 

* Transitional parity. 

1 Quota in effect each year, by law 






Act of 1938, as amended. Assumed the same as 
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Exuipit F 


Wheat: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and 
price-support level, assuming certain legislative revisions (House committee print 
of Mar. 9, 1954), including set-aside as shown 


{Quantities are in million bushels] ! 2 


Normal supply (assumed the same for all years): 
1. Domestic consumption and exports 


900 

2. Carryover allowance (20 percent of 1) Zi 180 

3. Normal supply (1+2) 1, 080 

4. Marketing quota point (110 percent of 3) 1, 188 

5. Acreage allotment objective (item 3 1, 080 
6. Supply for minimum support at 

90 percent parity (1.023) 1, 102 

75 percent parity (1.3xX3 1, 404 

Marketing year 
Set-aside of 400 Set-aside of 500 


million bushels million bushels 


1954-55 


1955-56 1956-57 1955-56 | 1956-57 


Total supply 

















7. Allotment (million acres 62.0 55.0 55.0 55.0 0 
8. Total carryover July 1 . . 875 | 899 | 827 | 899 | 827 
9. Assumed set-aside... ‘ 0 | 400 400 | 500 500 
a 
10. Carryover for price-support purposes - - - | 875 499 427 399 327 
11. Production * Kaden aa | 901 825 825 | 825 
12. Imports apnbeserenowst 3 3 3 3 
a | aan 
13. Total supply for price-support purposes 1, 779 | 1, 327 | 1, 255 1, 155 
14. Total supply for marketing quota and allotment | 
purposes poasuaect : one ‘ | 1,779) 1,727 1, 755 1,727 | 1,655 
15. Disappearance._..................- poinlsca 880 900 |-- G90 fecicvccus 
Minimum support level: | | 
16. Supply percentage (13+-3) - ..............-......- 122.9 116.2; 113.6 106. 9 
17. Minimum support level (percent parity) | 490 79 82 84 87 
18. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars | 
per bushel) |} 2.49 2.49} 52.37 2.49] $2.37 
19. Minimum support price (dollars per bushel) | 2. 24 1.97 1. 94 2.09 2. 06 
20. Marketing quota following year? (Compare items | 
GORE WI ocndcececkensute ide inate Sen aaa Yes Yes Yes Yes | Yes 
| 








! Major revisions: Carryover allowance of 20 percent (now 15) of domestic disappearance and exports in 
computing “‘normal supply.” A marketing quota would be proclaimed when the total supply exceeded 
the normal supply by more than 10 percent. The allotment objective is normal supply. Set-aside from 
400 to 500 million bushels. Quantity set-aside to be excluded from “carryover” computation for price- 
support purposes. Transitional parity provision effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

4 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas, 

8 1954 crop based on Prospective Plantings for 1954 and Apr. 1, 1954 Crop Report. 1955 and 1956 crops 
assume production on 55 million planted acres at an average yield of 15 bushels per planted acre. 

490 percent support required by law. 

§ Transitional parity. 




























ind 
rent 


900 
180 
080 
188 
080 


102 
404 
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Cotton, upland: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, 
and price-support level, assuming certain legislative revisior House committee 
print of Mar. 9, 1954), including set-aside as shown !2 








(Quantities are in million bales] 





Normal] supply (assumed the same for all years 
1. Domestic consumption and exports Ps 
2. Carryover allowance (20 percent of item 1 2.4 












3. Normal supply (also allotment objective 
4. Marketing quota point (110 percent of 3 
5. Supply for minimum support at 
90 percent parity (1.02X¢ 
75 percent parity (1.33) 














Marketing ye 











Set-aside of 3.0 


million bales 







1955-56 





1956-57 








Total supply: 
6. Allotment (million acres) 3 21.4 18. 2 17 
os 










. Total carryover on Aug. 1 
. Assumed set-aside 







9. Carryover for price-support purposes a 9.6 6. 2 4.8 5.2 3.8 
10. Production 2 ; 11.5 10.5 10.0 10. 5 10.0 
11. Imports a ona , oa l l l 1 











12. Total supply for price-support purposes 21.2 16.8 14.9 15.8 13.9 
13. Total supply for marketing quota and allotment 

purposes ‘ dod é 21.2 19.8 17.9 19.8 17.9 
14. Disappearance. __- Gaile 12.0 12.0 12.0 






Minimum support level: 







15. Supply percentage (12+3) ane * 116.7 103. 5 109. 7 5 06 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity) 590 82 89 86 90 
17. Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (cents per 

pound) ‘ i deiner panne 34. 97 34.97 | *33.65 34.97 | * 33.65 
18. Minimum support price (16X17) (cents per pound). 31. 47 28. 68 29. 95 30. 07 30. 28 
19. Marketing quota following year? (Compare items 

3 and 13) Siedodantin ia . Yes Yes Yes Yes Yes 















1 Major revisions: Carryover allowance of 20 percent (now 30) of domestic disappearance and exports in 
computing “normal supply.” A marketing quota would be proclaimed wt he pply exceeded 











the normal supply by more than 10 percent. 7 supply percent-support price s« 

more than 102 percent’’ (now 108) for minimum support at 90 percent of parity, with si 

for every 2 points variation in total supply. Set-aside from 3.0 to 4.0 million bales, 

cluded from ‘‘carryover’’ computation for price-support purposes. Revises the minin 

ing quota (see note 3). Modernized parity to become effective Jan. 1, 1956 
3 Assumes normal yields and compliance with quotas 


1 start at “not 
ary 1 point 
ntity to be ex- 


ational market- 
































§ Revision: The larger of the equivalent of 10 million bales, or 85 percent of the previous year’s acreage 
allotment (or 80 percent of July 1 acreage if no allotment in effect), but not less than that acreage required to 
assure a normal supply 

4 Published figure. Recent information indicates carryover may be 

690 percent support required by law. Ifsupply percent table were in would be 75 pe 





6 Modified parity. 
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Corn: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, and 
price-support level, assuming certain legislative revisions (House committee print 
of Mar 9. 195 f) 1 
; [Quantities are in million bushels] 

upply (assumed the same for all years 
Domestic consumption and exports 


2. Carryover allowance (15 percent of 1) 


3 Normal supply (1+2 
4. Acreage allotment objective ame as 3 
Supply for minimum support at 
90 percent parity (1 3 
75 percent parity (1.15X3 


Ol™ 


Marketing year 


supply 
Allotment in commercial area (million acres) 3 
Assumed acreage in commercial area (million acres) 
Assumed acreage in noncommercial area (million acres 
Assumed normal yield, commercial area (bushels per acre) ® 


Assumed yield, noncommercial area (bushels per acre 


Uoa@w-10n 


Carryover Oct. 1 


Production commercial area (7X9 2, 392 


Production noncommercial area (8X10) 630 
Imports 1 1 


lotal supply (114+12+13+14 3, 923 § 3, 891 
Disappearance 3, 100 3, 200 
um support level 
Supply percentage (15+3 * 106. 6 105.7 
Minimum support level (percent of parity 90 85 
Effective parity price, basis Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars per bushel 1.81 1. 81 
Minimum support price (18X19) (dollars per bushel) 1. 63 1. 54 


Major revisions: Carryover allowance of 15 percent (now 10) of domestic consumption and exports in 
computing normal supply No authority for marketing quotas. Support price to vary 1 percentage point 
for each 1 percentage point (now 2 percentage points) variation in supply. Transitional parity provision 
effective Jan. 1, 1956. 

? Based upon acreage required, at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 average), which would result in a 
normal supply, considering carryover, imports, and production in noncommercial area 

Prospective Plantir for 1954, dated Mar. 19, 1954, indicates the acreage might be as much as 55.3 million 
acre Adjustment to 54.0 is made because farmers did not have their individual acreage allotments at the 
tir their intention reports were mad 

4 Assumes Overplanting by 1 million acres more than the previous year’s acreage estimate; production is at 
normal yield 

§ Based on calculations made from Prospective Plantings for 1954. 

¢ United States 5-year average for commercial area, 1949-53, per planted acre. 

7 United States 5-year average for noncommercial area, 1949-53 adjusted, per planted acre. 

* Each 100 million bushels change in supply would affect minimum support level by about 3 percent of 
parity. 

* Not applicable since 90 percent support required by law. 

r'ransitional parity. 
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Rice, rough: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota level, allotment objective, 
and price-support level, under present legislative provisions and provisions of 
S. 3052 and House committee print of Mar. 9, 1954} 


i 


[Quantities are in thousand hundredweight] 
Norma! supply (assumed the same for all years 

1. Domestic consumption and exports 

2. Carryover allowance (10 percent of 1) 


3 Normal supply (1+-2) - -- 
4. Marketing quota point (110 percent of item 3 
5. Acreage allotment objective (same as item 3 
6. Supply for minimum support at 

90 percent parity (1.023) 

75 percent parity (1.3x3 


Total supply: 
7. Allotment (thousand acres)! ait : 2, 132 | 
&. Assumed acreage (thousand acres) ; 37 . 150 
9. Assumed yield (pounds per acre)5 a ‘ 2, 32 2, 326 


10. Carryover, Aug. 1... 7 oe ad , 6, 776 | 
11. Production (8x9) : 55. 126 50, 009 
12. Imports__--- . ; ; 30 300 


13. Total supply (10+11+12) 
14. Disappearance - 

Minimum support level: 
15. Supply percentage (13-3) ‘ . 01.2 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity) ‘ ‘ 90 
17. Effective (modernized) parity price, basis, Mar. 15, 1954 (dollars 

per hundredweight) 5. 49 5 5, 49 

18. Minimum support price (16X17) (dollars per hundredweight) . 4.94 4.94 
19. Marketing quota for following year? (Compare items 13 and 4) No No NO 


1 In accordance with the President’s farm message, revisions would permit “‘mandatory price supports 
at 90 percent of parity * * * to expire after the 1954 crop.’’ Assumes normal yields ané compliance with 
allotments. 

2 1953-54 estimated domestic consumption 25,900,000 hundredweight, and 1954-55 estimated exports of 
25,350,000 hundred weight. 

§ Based upon acreage required, at normal yield per planted acre (1949-53 average) which would result fn 
&normal supply, considering carryover. Assumes that allotments would be in effect in 1955-56 and 1956-57. 

4 From Prospective Plantings for 1954, dated Mar. 19, 1954, adjusted upward by 10,000 acres to cover 
minor producing States. 

5 United States 5-year average, 1949-53, per planted acres; assumed the same each year. 

6 Not applicable since 90-percent support required by law; however, if supply-percent table were in effect 
(Agriculture Act of 1949) support still would have been at 90 percent, based upon estimates then available. 
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Peanuts: Estimated normal supply, total supply, quota and allotment level, and 


minimum price-support level, assuming legislative revisions proposed in House 
commulttes print of Var. 9, 1954 13 





(Quantities are in thousand tons] 








assumed the same for all years 
1. Domestic consumption and exports 
yover allowance (15 f 














percent tem 1 97 

















Normal supply +2 744 
Marketing quota point (Quota applicable each year 
Quota in absence of mir im (also allotment objective)$ 647 
6. Supply for minimum tat 7 
90 percent of parity (1.02 759 
75 percent of parity (1.3 M 














Marketing year 





1955- 56 





i Ippl 


I y 
Allotment (1,000 acres)‘ 










1, 610 1, 610 1, 610 
&. Assumed acreage picked and threshed (1,000 acres 1, 513 1, 513 1, 513 
Assumed yield, picked and threshed (pounds per acre) 927 927 927 









Production (8X9, +2,000 701 701 701 
11. Carryover Aug. 1’ 148 148 148 
12. Imports 1 1 1 









Total supply (10+-11+12 







850 850 850 

14. Disappearance ’ 702 702 
Minimum support level 

15. Supply percentage (13+3 114.2 114.2 
16. Minimum support level (percent of parity 890 783 7 83 
17. Effective parity price, Mar. 15, 1954 (cents per pound) 13.5 13. 5 912.8 
18. Minimum support price (cents per pound 12.2 11.2 10. 6 
19. Marketing quota following year? | Yes Yes Yes 









1 Major revision Che supply pe 





rcent support price scale would start at “‘not more than 102 percent” 
(now 108) for minimum support at 90 percent of parity, with support to vary 1 percentage point for every 
2 points variation in total supply rransitional parity provision effective Jan. 1, 1956 

Assun normal yields and compliance with quotas 


’ Computed under sec. 358 of Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended Assumed the same as 












4 Minimum acreage allotment 
§ About 94 percent of allotment, based on previous years’ experience 
6 1949-53 adjusted average yield 

sun it Commodity Credit Corporation diverts sufficient quantities to domestic crushing or export 
educe carryover to 148,000 tons each year. It should be noted that peanuts which are surplus to edible 
requirements are largely diverted for crushing, usually at substantial loss to CCC. Were larger carryovers 
feasible, any such surpluses would lower minimum support levels from those indicated. For example, if 
there were no diversion by CCC the minimum support levels could drop as Jow as 80 and 76 percent of 
parity, respectively, for 1955 and 1956 
*§ 90 percent support required t y law 
* Transitional parity 
19 Quota in effect each year, by law; 






> 
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The CuatrMan. The Chair knows that there are a lot of questions 
which members of the committee would like to ask you. It appears 
that we have less than an hour this morning. 

Senator ANDERSON. Do I understand that Secretary Benson is 
going to submit to us all the amendments which he thinks are neces- 
sary on the Senate bill, with the proper legal language? 

I raise that question, Mr. Secretary, only because we repealed the 
penalty on wheat some time ago at the request of the Department of 
Agriculture, and then apparently found we had repealed one on corn 
at the same time. 

[ am not blaming anybody, but [ think it would be so much better 
if we had the language and the statement with reference to it from 
your office. 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to do that. 











nd 


ise 
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The Cuarrman. The Secretary will submit all amendments which 
will be necessary to put the bill before the committee in line with 
the President’s program. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. We are not likely to have time enough this morning 
to give all the members of the committee-—and I am glad there are 
so many of them here—an opportunity to ask all the questions they 
would like to ask. 

I would like to ask, Mr. Secretary, whether you would be available 
tomorrow morning in the event that we do not get through with 
the questioning today. 

This afternoon apparently is well taken up on the Senate floor. | 
am sure that most of the members of the committee will want to be on 
the floor. 

Secretary Brunson. It will be very difficult for me to be here 
tomorrow morning, Mr. Chairman, because of the commitments I 
made. I anticipated only 2 hours. 

The CHarrMAN. What about Friday morning? 

Secretary Brunson. I should be out of town on Friday. The fore 
part of next week would be better. 

Senator ANDERSON. Suppose we run until 1 o’clock? 

The CHarrMan. Will you be available? 

Senator Youne. No, I want to be on the floor myself 

The CHarrMaAN. Senator Young and I will have to leave here at 
12 o’clock. 

Senator ANDERSON. Because of the wool bill? 

[t might be that somebody will feel impelled to deliver a speech on 
another subject. 

The CHarrMan. That is possible. With the morning hour it seems 
unlikely that there will be active discussion on the wool bill before 
12:30. So let’s go ahead with the questioning and go as far as we can 
this morning. 

Senator ScuogrprreL. The Secretary has indicated his willingness to 
submit a breakdown of this legislation and show the diflerences 
between the Senate and the House bills. 

Do | understand that that will be included in the presentation later? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator ScooepprreL. That would be most helpful. 

The CHarrMan. That will be included along with the tables. 

Senator Werxer. In other words, we will be wasting a lot of 
cross-examination until we get that. 

The Cuarrman. [| think Senator Young inserted the tables in the 
record vesterday showing what minimum support prices would be 
under 8S. 3052. The Secretary has given us this morning tables 
showing what the minimum support levels would be under the 
President’s program if adopted in full, and there is some difference 

Some commodities would be lower under the President’s program 
and others would be lower or higher under the S. 3052, as the case 
may be. Perhaps we had better get underway with the questioning. 

Senator Young? 

Senator Younc. Mr. Chairman, so many new questions have been 
raised by the Secretary this morning, many of them with which | 
totally disagree, that it will take me a long while to fully discuss 
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them. I think they have a direct bearing on the legislation that is 
pending now in the Senate. I will attempt to limit my time to 7 
minutes or something like that. 

The CuarrMan. We hope everyone will be considerate of those fur- 
ther down the line. There are nine members present this morning. 
I will forego any questioning at least for the time being. 

Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, I received some tables vesterday 
from Under Secretary Morse, under his signature, giving the support 
level that could be expected under present crop conditions and supply 
conditions if the Senate bill were enacted. 

Under this bill the minimum support for wheat would be 76 per- 
cent of parity. Is that right? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is correct. You have the same 
table that is in the back? 

Sentor Youna. No, you have a different table which is again con- 
fusing. The statement used in your speech is based on the House 
committee print. 

Secretary Benson. We have tables based on the committee print 
and also on S. 3052, for the basic commodities. The first set, exhibit 
E, Senator Young, if you will turn to that, exhibit E, the first set of 
tables for wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and peanuts, are on S. 3052. 

Then we repeat those for the committee print that is in the House. 

Senator Younae. Under the present bill pending in the Senate, the 
minimum support level for wheat under a 400-million-bushel set-aside 
would be 76 percent of parity, is that not right? 

Secretary Benson. For 1955-56, and 80 percent for 1956—57. 

Senator Youna. Or 1 percent better than the act of 1949? Is that 
correct? 

Secretary Benson. It would vary. There is provision for either a 
400-million set-aside or 500 million. 

Senator Youna. I am talking about the minimum. 

Secretary Bunson. The minimum set-aside would be 400 million. 

Senator Youne. That is right. And the support level would be 
76 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. 76 in 1955-56, and 80 percent in 1956-57. The 
maximum set-aside would be 81 in 1955 and 85 in 1956. 

Senator Younc. That is based on 55 million acres of wheat under 
the quotas as against 62 million at the present time? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is correct. 

Senator Young. Are you proposing that the 55 million acres, be 
increased or that we extend the present Quota Act allowing farmers to 
seed 62 million acres of wheat? 

Are you making any proposal at all on that? 

Secretary Benson. I think there has been no decision on that, 
Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. There was an article appearing in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald yesterday purporting to quote Under Secretary 
Morse to the effect, and I will quote: 


3 


For instance, 11 million acres will be planted to corn than were so planted in 
1953 according to the Department’s survey. 

Is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. Sometimes—usually of course the press are 


entirely accurate, but occasionally the figures are not quite accurate. 
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I would like Mr. Morse to comment on it. We were talking about it 
coming up in the car this morning. 

Senator Young. You mean more than not quite accurate—grossly 
inaccurate. 

Mr. Morse. I believe the statement is not in quotes, that portion of 
the article. I made no reference to those facts. 

Senator Young. As a matter of fact, the farmers’ intention to plant 
in corn in the commercial acres, in the commercial area where we have 
90 percent supports, is down about 2 million acres; is that not correct? 

Secretary Benson. It is about a 2 percent change, I think. 

Senator Young. 2 million acres. In the noncommercial area where 
we have 67% percent supports it is up 1% million acres. Is that not 
correct? 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check the figures. I think it 
is approximately correct. Of course that is one of the problems that 
we get into. What was our commercial area in some of these com- 
modities seems to be no longer our commercial area. For example, 
in wheat, one of our serious storage problems as you know was in the 
Northeast where normally we do not raise much wheat. But che 
inducement of high supports has caused farmers to turn more to 
wheat. 

Senator Youna. If my figures that I gave are not substantially 
correct— 

Secretary Benson. We can check them, and if they are not sub- 
stantially correct we will advise you. 

Mr. Wetts. They are substantially correct. 

Senator Young. That. would indicate that acreage allotments in 
the commercial area and with 90-percent supports it is more effective 
in controlling production than in the noncommercial areas where you 
have support levels at 67% percent of parity, and no allotments 
wouldn’t it? 

It would indicate that in the commercial areas where you have 
90 percent supports the farmers are tending to reduce their acres by 
2 million acres and in the noncommercial areas where you have the 
lower supports they are increasing. 

To me it would indicate that the allotments are effective in reducing 
production. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to have Mr. Paarlberg comment on 
that. 

Mr. PaarueerG. In the noncommercial area a good deal of the 
corn produced is for feed on farms where grown, not for the market. 
Also in the noncommercial! area the lack of control on acres diverted 
from other crops means an expansion there. 

Senator Youna. Isn’t most of the corn raised for feed purposes? 
You say in the noncommercial areas it is used mostly for feed purposes. 
Most of it in the commercial areas is for feed purposes? 

Mr. PAARLBERG. — is true. Relatively more for feed in the 
noncommercial ares 

Senator YOUNG. [ will make it as short as I can. In your speech 

Secretary Benson. In the speech or the testimony this morning? 

Senator YounG. In many speeches. You claim 90 percent of sup- 
ports is largely responsible for the surpluses; don’t you? 

Secretary Benson. I would not say it is largely responsib le. It is 
certainly a factor, Senator. I think the incentive of high inflated prices 
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during the wartime has brought a lot of new land into production, as 
happened during World War I, and then the continuation of those 
incentives which were intended as wartime measures into a peacetime 
period has continued that incentive and has aggravated the situation. 
It has prevented the adjustment. 

Our soil conserv: 
uble and records indicate there are three and 
a half million new acres which came into production out there and none 
of it has gone back into grass, as would normally happen if there had 
been some adjustment in the incentive after the war. 

Senator Younc. You have repeatedly said though that our war- 
time supports were largely responsible for our surpluses. 

Secretary Benson, I think the high incentive, the wartime incen- 
tive and high rigid supports which were continued after the war, have 
certainly been an important factor. Of course the prices during the 
war period were verv much above the 90-percent support level, as you 
well know. 

Many farmers have been led to believe that their prices were due to 
supports, but the fact remains that prices were above the supports 
during the war period. 

Senator Younc. How do you square your statement, vour often- 
repeated statements, that 90-percent supports were largely responsible 
for the surpluses with the statement at the bottom of page 7: 


ion people just made a report to us in the area 
tT 
{ 


ut 
where there is drought 


} 


According to this statement, farm prices were kept not onls 
90-percent supports but above parity, above 100 percent during most 
P 1 
of that period. 
Secretary Benson. That is right. 
. t &: rT ( ° »+ . ] is ; aN 
Senator Young. Then 90 percent supports really did not interfere 
very mucl 
Secretary Benson. During that period we were consuming our pro- 
duction pretty well, Senator. But since then demand has fallen off. 
Our exports have fallen off but the incentive to produce has gone on 
through 90 percent supports. It has not been quite the incentive it 
was during the war because prices are not quite as high. But they 
have been high enough to induce production beyond consumption 
requirements. 
Senator Youna. In the statement you said: 


9 
I 


Unprecedented demands for food and fiber both here and abroad kept most farm 
prices well above parity during the Second World War and the years immediately 
following 

Secretary Benson. I had reference there to our foreign aid program 
immediately following World War II and then the Korean situation 
which kept up demand abroad for our agricultural food and fiber 
products 

Since that time of course the demand has fallen off, production has 
come back in foreign countries, and our production has gone on but 
has not moved into consumption. It has moved into Government 
storage. 

Senator Youna. Of course, Secretary Benson, I totally disagree 
with you that lower prices will bring supply in line with demand. 
Our winter wheat forecast, for example, as of April 12, this year, is 
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about 200 million bushels lower than our production was last year. 
That is winter wheat alone. So it appears that our wheat quota 
program, and other factors, have already reduced our winter wheat 
prospects alone about 200 million bushels below the crop of a year ago. 

Secretary Benson. I have felt, Senator, that the continuing of 
these wartime support levels has served as a means of propping 
production, encouraging greater production. At the same time, it 
has had an encouraging effect on prices, and it has happened right at 
a time when our foreign market has dropped very materially. 

While it is not true in the case of wheat, in some commodities it 
has resulted also in increasing the use of substitutes 

I think that is true in some of the fiber products. Of course it 
has resulted in greater controls over production. It is a rather 
complicated thing. 

Senator Youna. There are cases, particularly on the nonbasics, 
where I think a very high price for any given farm commodity will 
cause a shift to that kind of production. But certainly the whole 
history of production of the basic farm commodities for the past 30 
years totally disapproves the philosophy that lower supports will 
bring supplies in line with demand. 

I would like to read from the Agricultural Yearbook of 1933. The 
author was Milton Eisenhower. The statement is from Hoover's 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Hyde. I think this is a very significant 
statement as to how lower prices did not result in lower production. 
May I read: 

It is inaccurate to attribute the price slump in recent years solely to general 
agricultural expansion. It can be attributed in part to the fact that production 
did not fall so rapidly as demand. In this respect the agricultural reaction to 


the depression was far different from the industrial reaction 
In 1931 farm production in the United States 


bear this in mind— 

In 1931 the farm production in the United States was about the same level as it 
was in 1928, whereas the production cf nonagricultural commodities was nearly 
50 percent less. This is not said from criticism of the farmers. Farm production 
cannot be adjusted quickly to changes in demand. The fact is it is a disadvantage 
to the individual farmer. It makes agriculture the great shock absorber and 
stabilizing influence in hard times. 

The rest of that statement is very interesting. Hoover’s Under 
Secretary of Agriculture states very plainly that the lower prices— 
the drastically decreasing prices from 1928 to 1931—did not decrease 
agricultural production. 

Let me give you some figures on wheat production following that 
period. 

In 1931 the average wheat price in the United States was 39 cents 
a bushel. In 1932 the average wheat price was 38 cents a bushel. 
You would naturally think, if your philosophy worked, that lower 
prices would bring about a reduction in production, that the year 
following, in 1933, there would be a drastic reduction in wheat pro- 
duction, wouldn’t you? But the facts are that in 1932 we had 
66,281,000 acres of wheat, and in 1933, 69,009,000 acres. 

You can go all through the history of wheat production for 30 
years and I think it proves exactly the cpperste, that more often than 
not when prices decline, farmers in order to meet their obligatis ns, 
planted more wheat 
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That is true of the corn production, too. 

Secretary Benson. Senator, I do not believe that the record will 
show that. Of course there are times when you get an overall decline 
in farm prices when the farmer has no other alternative, possibly 
when he may tend to hold his production fairly high for a period. 
But I think the records pretty well indicate that over the long pull 
the factor of price does tend to influence the acreage that is planted. 

As an example, we have had an increase in wheat acreage in this 
period of high prices during World War II as we did during World 
War . Certainly there would have been some subsequent shift had 
there been some price adjustment downward. Maybe in the mar- 
ginal areas. It may not be in your good area in North Dakota, but 
in some areas certainly there would be some acreage adjustment if 
there were some adjustment in price. 

Of course there has been the advantage too of 15 points in the 
parity calculation which has further thrown out of gear the relation- 
ship between wheat prices and other prices. 

Senator WreL_kER. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Youne. Just a minute and I will. I am sorry to take up 
so much time but your answers always lead to further questions, 
which I feel I must ask. You recall that during the war farmers were 
urgently requested to increase ee In fact, farmers’ sons 
were exempted from service on the basis of how many production 
units they had on the farm, how much they were increasing dairy 
production, how many cows they had, how much wheat acreage they 
had, how many units they had. There were many incentives to 
increase production during the war. 

Secretary Benson. That is very true. I have tried to point that 
out several times. This problem that we face today in agriculture is 
largely the result of the requests made of the farmers by the Govern- 
ment. That is why we have a very definite obligation to help them 
work out of the present situation they are in, and make the adjustment 
to a peacetime economy. I think they did respond and respond 
magnificently. 

Senator Youna. I will yield. 

Senator WELKER. With respect to the area you went into, Senator 
Young, you say depressed prices caused them to plant more. 
Wouldn’t the fact that they had vaboalis machinery and equipment 
to farm that vast land have something to do with that? They could 
not convert to potatoes or anything else. They would necessarily 
use their large investment in machinery and equipment, and would 
have to go on with the planting of wheat. Is that correct? 

Senator Youna. I think you make a very good point. I agree 
with you. Mr. Chairman, I have asked too many questions already 
and taken too much time. 

The CuHarrmMan. The Chair will call Senator Anderson next. We 
have time enough that if it is divided evenly among the members of 
the committee that are left here, it will give each one about 10 minutes 
apiece. We will stay a few minutes after 12 o’clock. 

Senator Anderson? 

Senator ANDERSON. Mr. Secretary, naturally I find myself agreeing 
with about all that you have said here, and I want to commend you 
for saying it with the strength that you did. 
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Secretary Benson. | have difficulty saying it any other way, 
Senator. 

Senator ANDERSON. It is not always wise, even if it has satisfactions. 

Secretary Benson. I know that is true. 

Senator ANDERSON. On this question of prices affecting production, 
if it is true that farmers increase their production in a period of lower 
prices, then the whole Steagall legislation was wrong, was it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator ANpEerson. And if we got into trouble in Indochina now, 
for example, and war were to break out, the way to get greater pro- 
duction would be to drop agricultural prices if that theory were right. 
Would you recommend such a course? 

Secretary Benson. No, sir. I would recommend a price incentive 
to get production. I farmed too long. 

Senator ANpERSON. | can’t but help feel that that is right. On 
page 5 you deal with the subject of the wheat situation. I think the 
question had reference to 55 million acres. Your answer to the 
question was that a determination on that had not been reached. 
It is going to be required pretty immediately, isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, it is. 

Senator ANpERSON. You have a situation where with even 62 
million acres you have the possibility this year of adding to our 
surplus rather than reducing it. 

Secretary Benson. Our best calculations are that we will add 
to it. Of course we do not know what the production will be but 
the best estimates we have is that we will add further to our present 
stocks. 

Senator ANpeRsoN. And the American public needs about 500 
million bushels a year—and has for the past 50 years—for food. 
Not feed for export but for food. 

Secretary Benson. Our consumption of feed for food has remained 
constant even though the population has increased. ‘The per capita 
consumption has gone from about 200 pounds 40 years ago to about 
130 pounds now. ‘That is per capita. 

Senator ANDERSON. That is because we have given ourselves a 
more varied diet and more attractive diet as a result of that. 

Secretary Benson. We have gone more to more animal products, 
meat, eggs, poultry, citrus fruits, vegetables. 

Senator ANDERSON. Won’t you have to reach a decision on the 
55 million or 62 million acres shortly? Planting starts very soon. 

Secretary Benson. I presume we will be expected to make our 
recommendations on it soon. Congress will probably determine it. 

Senator ANDERSON. You made a very fine statement on page 6 
where you said: 

If Government is to be the largest owner of food and fiber 
before we are also the largest wholesalers and eve ull 
largest retailers? 

I met just a few days ago with a group of feed dealers who are very 
anxious to know whether they are going to be out of the cottonseed 
business again because the Government is going to sell it all. If it 
proves to be true that the Government is the largest owner it will put 
out of business a great many private operators. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is a real danger. That is one of 
the reasons why in selecting people to go on these trade missions we 
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chose people from the trade in the hope that they would get into this 
problem as much as possible and probably carry on after the Govern- 
ment has sort of stepped back out of the picture, and maintain their 
contacts and build their contacts in order to do a better job of selling. 
] think that anything we do which would tend to weaken private 
trade is very unfortunate. 

Senator AnpeRsON. [ am glad to have that statement from you 
because I think there are a great many people who are worried that 
these large stocks will put the Government in the retail trade. You 
have a comment on the cattle situation also, on page 11. There are 
many livestock people who would like to express the hope that the 
next time you take off 865,000 head, that more of the buying be done 
directly from the farmer because they do believe the packer “probab Ly 
did not reflect the full amount of support in his price. 

It is like the suggestion Senator Aiken and I tried to make to the 
dairy farmers, to reflect to the dairy farmer the support price that is 
obtainable. 

As to cattle, you mentioned what might have happened if there 
had been the 90 percent supports. Actually the number of cows and 
heifers 2 years or over increased about 300,000 in a total period of 
5 years, that is from 1945 to January 1, 1950, or 60,000 a year. Cow 
and heifer numbers went from 16,456,000 to 16,743,000. 

Then in 4 years cow and heifer numbers jumped 7% million, nearly 
2 million a year. If we had not had some drop in prices heaven 
knows where numbers would reach. Does not the total number of 
milk cows indicate something about this stimulation? It jumped from 
35,270,000 to 37 million in a very few years. 

Senator WreLkKer. What year? 

Senator ANDERSON. It really started in 1948, 35 million, and went 
to 37 million this last year, but the big increase has been since 90 per- 
cent supports have been on dairy products. 

That situation is bound to cause the dairymen some trouble for 
some time to come. They are not culling their dairy herds. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we feel that one of the contributing 
factors has been the facet that beef cattle prices have been relatively 
low. There has not been the inducement for culling that there nor- 
mally is. About a third of our beef production comes from culled 
dairy cattle. There has not been very much culling in the last 2 or 
3 years. That is one of the reasons why we are launching a program 
now to encourage farmers to do more culling this coming year to help 
strengthen dairy prices and increase their efficiency, too. 

Senator ANDERSON. Don’t you think there might be an extraordi- 
nary reason for increasing the amount of milk that goes into the school- 
lunch program and things of that nature during this period, due to 
the fact that it takes the farmer a long time to reduce his dairy stocks? 

Secretary Benson. That is where our real problem is, to get an 
increase in the use of fluid milk. If we were back to where we were 
in 1945 in the per capita consumption we would have no dairy surplus. 
It is only a temporary situation. 

Senator ANDERSON. Many of our dairy farmers feel that if we get 
4 percent milk it would take care of a lot of the butter situation also. 

Secretary Benson. If we could do that without talking about the 
fat in the milk so much, it would help. 

Senator ANDERSON. Now as to the surplus to be set aside of some 
commodities. Not all of us agree on the question of set asides. Would 
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it be, in your opinion, desirable to make any statement now 
after as to what is going to happen to these set asides 


Personally I feel that if you could give some assurance that 
set asides would not hang over the market, that they were 
be disposed of by foreign trade or by disposition to agencies in 
country where they could not be competitive with what the fa 
grows, it would have a useful effect. 

But if you put 500 million bushels of wheat and just hold it 
hanging over the market, then regardless of what the support ley 
the cash price of wheat is going to go way down steadily 

Would it be your thought that any statement could be made or any 
program could be announced that would let it be clearly understood 
that the set aside will never find its way back into the commercial 
channels? 

Secretary Benson. The President has made a statement, and | 
have a time or two. I realize there is some anxiety that these set 
asides may have some depressing effect on the market. However 
the President is determined, and I am sure we will do all we can, and 
the Congress will, to insulate these from the regular channels of trade. 

The President has requested authorization to spend a billion do!lars 
in the next 3 years for the purpose of moving these abroad and at home 
for relief and foreign aid, any place that we could move them 

We are pushing that to the very limit. That is one of the reasons 
for the trade missions. 

Senator AnpeRsoN. The American farmer does not quite under- 
stand the term “insulate.” Frankly, neither do I. I would like to 
‘guarantee’? something of that nature, and | think if that would 
happen that you would see a great deal of change in the general agri- 
cultural picture. I don’t see why we cannot make sure that several 
million bales of cotton do not move into other areas of the world in 
competition with our normal trade. 

I think we could make sure that they do move to those other areas 
If they stay and hang over the market the cash-price situation will 
be tough. 

Secretary Benson. I think we can give that reassurance. We have 
mentioned it. We have stated it several times. I think we can 
emphasize it more. 

Senator ANpERSON. The head of the Farm Bureau from Georgia 
testified a few days ago. He is a very fine man with whom I find 
myself in agreement many times. I disagreed with practically every- 
thing he said that day except the question of set-asides, which he 
opposed. I went along with him on the question of set-asides and | 
think I am going to continue to go along on opposing any set-aside 
program unless there can be some assurance that it just does not hang 
over the market because with more wheat coming on this year so that 
you would have a large normal carryover, and still a 500 million bushel 
set-aside of some kind, the wheatgrower has no assurance whatever 
that he would ever get a chance at a decent price. 

That is the principal thing that I would like to see in here. 

I don’t want to get very far into the question of flexible price sup- 
ports. Not only did many people support it, but many of the people 
have subsequently failed to remember what they said, or their friends 
failed to remember. 

44084—54—pt. 2——40 
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It was an issue in the 1948 campaign. I found some speeches de- 
livered by the then Democratic candidate for President who was 
elected largely through the votes of the farm area in which time after 
time he pointed to the Aiken law as an extremely good law because it 
had been recommended by us. 

think the best thing that could happen would be to have flexible 
price supports tried because people might find it would not work out 
as badly as they now believe. 

As to the soil conservation payments, you said $250 million for the 
agricultural conservation program. ‘That has been a source of argu- 
ment back and forth with many people, some of us feeling that agricul- 
tural conservation payments should be cut way down in good times and 
built w ay up in times where the farmer was in a transition period. 

Do I understand by this $250 million that you have requested that 
you feel there is a use for this sort of program when there is likely to 
be a very substantial change in crops, in diversion of acres? 

Secretary Benson. That is the real reason for recommending the 
increase. A year ago we recommended a decrease in that fund but we 
did not have the question of diverted acres at that time. I felt, as 
you have expressed yourself, that generally speaking we should hold 
the major part of that in reserve to meet some emergency. 

We have an emergency now with these diverted acres so we have 
recommended an increase of $55 million over what we had last vear to 
use in the ACP program, primarily to help encourage the proper use 
of these diverted acres. 

Senator ANDERSON. I want to say that you will be accused of incon- 
sistency. I was. I recommended $500 million 1 vear. At that time 
farmers were trying to divert from war crops to other crops. 

We thought the n there should be this fe ‘ctility bank. We thought 
then that the amount appropriated should be high. I subsequently 
recommended cutting down to $100 million, or would have gone below 
that because conditions had changed. 

Secretary Benson. | do not see anything inconsistent in it. 

Senator ANDERSON. I am glaa to have that statement. I do not 
either, but we will both be accused of inconsistency. I support your 
recommendation for higher amounts this year. I think it is desirable. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Thye? 

Senator Tayx. Mr. Secretary, last year you announced the support 
price at 90 percent on dairy produc ts and we wound up by enjoying 
about 82 to 84 percent of parity. What is going to be the situation 
this year with a 75 percent support level? What are we going to 
wind up receiving? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Thye, that is a good question. We of 
course are determined that we are going to see that the farmer gets 
the 75 percent. Last year 

Senator Toye. I thought you were going to do that on the 90 per- 
cent last year, sir. 

Secretary Benson. Last year we made an estimate but the spread 
increased during the marketing year, as you know. Our very best 
analysis this year indicates that we will be able to guarantee the farmer 
the full 75 percent. 

Senator Taye. In which manner? Why couldn’t you last year if 
you are certain you can guarantee it this year? I just cannot separate 
the two. 
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Secretary Benson. Because the spreads, we think, have in 
all they will increase, and we think that we are in position to 
some pressure so that they will not increase any more. As a matter 
of fact, some of them have declined a little in recent weeks. We 
think the trend will be the other way, rather than upwaré 

Senator Taye. That is encouraging. I hope it works 

I should now like to ask: How much money was spent 
buying beef in the can in order to support t 

Secretary Benson. I think it was arou 
have that figure? 

Mr. We tus. As I remember, $83 million of s 
in addition to that $17 million of Foreign Operation 
money. 

Secretary Benson. A little | ian $100 million 

Senator TuHye. Were you satisfi 
benefit of the amount of money th: 

Secretary Benson. | am not sure 
producer gets the full benefit, Sen \ 
closely. We made some investigations « r own to determine 
there were cases where they were actually gouging and taking too 
much. Our reports indicate that they were taking al the normal 
margins. Maybe our study was not exhaustive enough. It was 
made objectively under Mr. Oris V. Wells’ dir nt men 
out into the fields, and the results of that stu nvinced us that 
they were not taking undue margins because of the emergency 
situation. 

Senator Tuyr. I am in somewhat the same predicament here that 
Senator Young was. I marked a good many pages and I would have 
differed with you and do differ. Time would not permi 
into all those questions. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall only touch on about two more poi 

First, your philosophy, Mr. Secretary, would indicate that if we 
had no support program at all, the farmer would get into a position 
of being better off much sooner than with parity price supports That 
is the general philosophy that | gather from your entire statement; 
namely, that no support at all, no farm program, would get the fs ; 
back into line quicker and would be better for the farmer. 
about what I gather from your statement. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry if you gather that from my state- 
ment because it certainly was not intended. I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the support program. I have wholeheartedly endorsed the 
act of 1949 which provides for some flexibility in the support program. 
I think the farmer needs it and I am very much in favor of it. I do 
think we have to get some flexibility into the program in order to 
permit some adjustments and a better balance in our farm manage- 
ment operations. 

Senator Torr. The theory of the flexibility is to bring about a 
shift in production from surplus crops to those in which we are in 
short supply. Is that not the case? 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure I get what you mean. 

Senator Toye. I mean that the incentive in the price structure 
would be an incentive for a producer to shift to a product or com- 
modity in short supply. Is that the theory? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 
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Senator Toyz. Supply “pipelines” are full of everything but pork 
at the present time. If I know the trend, the “pipelines” on pork 
will fill up before the end of next fall. 

Secretary Benson. Surely the answer, Senator, is not to continue 
to produce commodities at a price and in a quantity which the market 
will not take. Eventually if we continue that indefinitely the thing 
must crash down of its own weight and that is the thing that I fear 
and do not want to happen. I think there is an opportunity to get a 
little better balance. I think there are some shifts that can be made 
and should be made. 

[ mentioned the situation in wheat. The millions of acres that 
have been taken out of grassland were justified in being taken out 
during the war emergency. Now we have a peacetime economy. 
There should be some inducement for a shift back into grass in those 
areas. It takes about seven times the number of acres to provide a 
given quantity of food, as you know, in the form of livestock products 
than it does if you eat it in the form of grain. So there is real argu- 
ment in favor of some flexibility that will encourage farmers to make 
some shifts to a better balance. 

Senator Tuyr. The only method that I can see where you get 
production into balance is curtailed acreage, and putting your diverted 
acres into lezumes with certain restrictions on what those legume crops 
can be used for. You are not going to starve the man into line by a 
price factor because the producer has the machinery and he has the 
God-given will—and I say this reverently because there is no producer 
who ever puts a kernel of grain into the ground but with the hope 
that he can get an abundant harvest from it. It is the will on his 
part to produce. 

As I see it, the number of acres must be diverted until we have 
managed the surplus. You must get the surplus into line. You have 
not yet demonstrated your ability to isolate the present surplus 
stocks. Until we put our surplus in line with our consumption needs 
and until we have demonstrated our ability to isolate, we are going 
to leave the farmer in the position that he will receive whatever the 
price supports have dropped to. That would be the factor, it seems 
to me. Il cannot see it any other way except that. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, Senator, you say I have not demon- 
strated the ability to isolate these commodities. I think we are all 
in this together. We have not demonstrated that we can isolate. 
But I have confidence that we can and I think it is well worth a trial. 
I do not see how any program, any new program, can be given much 
hope of working unless we can do something to set these surpluses 
aside and isolate them, and keep them out of the regular channels of 
trade. I believe it can be done. I think it is well worth a trial. 

I think, too, that there are some shifts in addition to what you have 
mentioned that can be brought about. I think that of course there 
will be a better balance by the planting of more soil-building crops 
and through better land use. Then our price and our acreage adjust- 
ments will be moving in the same direction, the direction of better 
balance. I think that we can increase the consumption of many of 
our livestock products. 1am not one who feels that we have reached 
a limit in the consumption of dairy products in this country. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, I have been disappointed. I would 
have liked to have seen the Department of Agriculture put a greater 
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emphasis on the question of disposing of dairy products and on the 


consumption of dairy products because you vourself stated that we 
would have no surplus if we were back to the consumption per capita 
of 1935. 

Seerbiery Benson. 1945. 

Senator Tuyr. For that reason I have been disappointed. You 
should have called attention most emphatically to the fact that in 
his share of the consumer’s food dollar the farmer has lost and has lost 
drastically. It is only back at the end of World War IT that the 
producer was receiving 54 cents of the consumer’s food dollar and 
today he is down to 44 cents, or between 44 and 45 cents. Therefore, 
I would have liked to have seen vou emphasize that, which would have 
been an incentive, rather than to have so often made reference in a 
critical manner to the farm support program as being responsible for 
pricing some of these things off the food table. 

In conclusion, there is only one remark that I am going to make, 
and that is that it is the first time in my public experience that I 
have seen as many references made to a veto by an executive, whether 
it be governor or President, as I have seen in this statement, Mr 
Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. I mentioned that as one possible alternative. 

Senator Ture. It is the first time that I have ever seen it used in 
hearings to the extent that it has been used here. I just wondered 
whether that was sort of a little whip over us or what it might be. | 
was a little surprised to see this reference. 

Secretary Benson. No whip at all. 

Senator Tuysr. That is the only remark that I have, Mr. Chairman, 
and the Secretary can answer me, and I shall not try to pick it up. 

Secretary Benson. In the first place, on this matter of emphasizing 
increased consumption, I thought I had put a lot of emphasis on that 
through the years because I believe in it so strongly.. Certainly we 
have called it to the attention of the industry. We have emphasized 
our willingness and our desire to cooperate with them. I do not think 
that the Government is ever going to do this job. I think it has got 
to be done by the industry. They must feel the responsibility of it 
and shoulder the major responsibility. We can cooperate and assist 
and help. ‘That we have tried to do and are going to continue to do. 
Maybe we ought to put a little more emphasis on it, in line with your 
recommendation. 

On this question of veto, I had no intention of putting any emphas 
on it at all. L was discussing three possible alternatives Naturally, 
the one alternative involves the matter of getting no legislation or 
having legislation passed and having it vetoed, which may be the same 
or may not be the same as no legislation. So there is no intention 
to hold any whip over anyone. Ido not even know what the President 
would do, so how could I use it as a whip? 

Senator Toys. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Holland? 

Senator HoLtuaNnp. Mr. Secretary, | want to say i 
that I not only appreciate your appearance but I find myself in very 
close agreement with your statement throughout, and | commend you 
for it. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Senator. 


» the beginning 
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Senator HoLLanp. The first thing I would like to go into is the 
statement appearing in the middle of page 17 of your prepared state- 
ment which I would like to have you accentuate a bit. You say that 
as a matter of fact these proposals would provide the highest levels 
ever written into any permanent farm legislation. You will recall 
that the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 established flexible 
supports between 52 and 75 percent of parity. My question is: 
Is it not true that the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which did 
establish flexible support prices between 52 and 75 percent of parity, 
provided not only the highest support price established by law prior 
to the war—and except in wartimes—but was materially higher than 
the support price in programs which had been set up by law for only 
a few commodities, beginning in 1933 and going up to 1938? 

Secretary Bunson. I think that is correct, Senator. I have not 
checked toose figures recently but I think that is accurate. 

Senator Houuanp. I cail your attention, for instance, to the table 
filed by yourself in support of your earlier testimony, showing, with 
reference to corn, the price support programs from 1933 to 1953. It 
would appear that those programs, beginning at 45 cents, which was 
60 percent of parity, in 1933, went up to 75 cents in 1941, the first war 
year, but were only 61 cents, which was 75 percent of parity, in 
1940, the year before the war, and that the program, therefore, for 
peacetime varied from 60 to 75 percent of parity as compared with 
the much higher levels embodied both in the bill pending in the Senate 
and in the committee print in the House. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hotianp. In other words, the levels that are suggested by 
both bills now penaing are a great deal higher than any peacetime level 
that operated under law existing between 1933 and 1940? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is true. 

Senator HoLtuanp. With reference to cotton, I call your attention 
to the same table showing the support prices ranging from 10 cents per 
pound, which was 69 percent of parity, in 1933 to a level of 8.9 cents 
per pound, which was 57 percent of parity in 1940. There was never 
any price-support program in peacetime for cotton higher than 76 
percent of parity. Is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hot.anp. Is that statement not true as to all of the basic 
commodities that had been included in the price-support program up 
to World War II? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think the record will show that it is, 
Senator Holland. 

Senator HoLLaNnp. Does that not completely support your state- 
ment made in your prepared text, and made by you from time to time, 
that the effort to continue price supports at 90 percent in the rigid 
support program is an effort to continue what was designed and made 
operative solely as a wartime program, and to adopt it for permanent 
peacetime operation, notwithstanding the fact that it was never de- 
signed or meant to apply to peacetime? 

Secretary Benson. I think the record will show that. That is my 
feeling. 

Senator HoLLAnp. Do you know of any other wartime program, 
such as price controls, wage controls, rent controls, or any others that 
may occur to you, controls of products which are in limited supply, 
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which are now continued, except this one that is sought to be continued 
which affects our important agricultural crops? 

Secretary Benson. | think your statement is accurate. I do not 
know of any other. Of course there is always a tendency for people 
to want to make an emergency program permanent his ts an effort 
in that direction, no doubt. 

Senator HoLttanp. You mentioned the fact that the basic com- 
modities which are covered by this rigid price support program at the 
90-percent level account for only about one-fourth of the farmer’s 
cash marketing receipts. 

Secretary Brunson. I think it is 23 percent, actually. A little less 
than a fourth. That is of the income from marketings 

Senator HoLttanp. Then to put the problem in proper perspective, 
the so-called demand to continue at 90 percent rigid price supports is 
in favor of producers of commodities which account for less than one- 
fourth of the cash marketing receipts of only one of the great industries 
of the Nation and is an effort to maintain a wartime program for that 
small percentage of that one industry. Is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator HoLLANpb. With reference to the dairy price support pro- 
gram | well remember the conferences we had in this same room some- 
thing over a year ago, and I well remember that the Secretary was 
confronted at that time with the necessity of either continuing the 
program, which | judged he was not wholly satisfied with, or bringing 
about reductions that had not been covered by earlier warnings to the 
industry. I recall that the industry at that time was advised by the 
Secretary that this 1-year extension was temporary only. My under- 
standing was that at that time the industry, through its organized 
groups, gave an assurance to the Secretary that if that l-year exten- 
sion were granted that the industry would have its own house in order 
by the end of that year. 

Am I correct or incorrect in that? 

Secretary Benson. | think probably what I said at various times 
was interpreted that way. I did not intend it as a final warning that 
we were going to lower the supports to any particular level. But I 
did realize then that we probably could not continue at a 90 percent 
level; that there were things that the industry would have to do, must 
do, in order to get on a sound and stable basis. Of course one of the 
things we emphasized then was the question of the promotion and 
advertising and merchandising, that we would have to do a better job 
in that field. The industry has done some work in that field this past 
vear and I think we are moving forward on it. I am very hopeful 
that we are going to be able to stimulate consumption of dairy produc 
as a means of solving this problem. 1 do not think there is an solu- 
tion for it except to give greater emphasis to marketing, promotion, 
and advertising of these fine products. 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Secretary, the exhibits filed heretofore be- 
fore the committee DV witnesses for the Depart nent have shown the 
source of the dairy products which have been purchased by the Gov- 
ernment and now comprise such an immense problem for the Depart- 
ment and for the Nation. Without seeking 
to any area, I notice that this problem is by no means national in that 
the source of the products which have been bought and which con- 
stitute the present surplus supply, come in the main from only 4 or 5 


tO cast any aspersions as 
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States. Is there any reason why the dairy industry in most of the 
States of the Union have been able to accommodate themselves to 
these postwar conditions whereas that has not been true in the 4 or 5 
States which have supplied most of these surplus dairy products? 

Secretary Benson. | am going to ask Mr. Morse to comment on 
that because he has been looking into it somewhat. 

Senator Ho.Luanp. First, if Mr. Morse is to answer it: It is true as 
shown by the tables that most of these supplies have come from 4 or 5 
States only; is it not? 

} Mr. Morse. Yes, sir, 

Senator HoLLANp. And it is also true that the tables show that the 
dairy industries in most of the States have been able to adjust them- 
selves to the postwar period and have not been sources from which 
these surplus products have been purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. The source of the purchases is out of the 
principal manufactured dairy product States, areas which are well 
adapted to dairying. The industry is well established there with 
barns and equipment and dairy cattle. They are at some distance, at 
least some of that area, from large population centers so that their 
ability to shift away from manufactured dairy products is less than in 
areas where there is a major demand for fluid milk. 

Senator Hotuanp. In other words, in an area like California, for 
instance, where they have a very heavy dairy industry, they have also 
a very heavy consumptive demand nearby? 

t’ Mr. Morsn. Yes, sir, and a demand for fluid milk. The industry 
has not been able to keep up with the demaad on the west coast. 

Senator Youne. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator HoLtanp. Yes 

Senator Youne. I think the Under Secretary’s answer is fully 
inadequate. The production of dairy products has been kept under 
control in the areas you speak of mostly because of marketing agree- 
ments and milk contracts and so on. Is that not true? 

Senator ANpERsON. Not in California. 

fr. Morsn. The reason is the demand for fluid mil! 

Senator Youne. It is under contracts. 

Mr. Morse. It is around some of the marketing centers. There 
are broad areas all through the South, for example, where the industry 
is’primarily on a fluid-milk basis and there are few orders or agree- 
ments in the region. It is true that in the more important milksheds 
there are marketing agreements and orders which tend to stabilize 
prices 

Senator Young. And there are prohibitions on dairy products 
coming into the areas, by so-called health regulations and so on. 

Secretary Benson. In those areas, Senator Young and Senator 
Holland, we have made some purchases. When the production is in 
excess of the consumption in those areas, the surplus is diverted into 
manufactured products and even in those areas we have made some 
purchases. In the New York milkshed, for example. 

Senator Youna. I am sorry for the interruption. 

Senator Houuanp. | appreciate the interruption. The primary 
purpose of these questions is to show how localized these problems 
are. As tothe basic industries, they comprise less than 25 percent of 
the agricultural production of the Nation. The supported industries 
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comprise much less than half of the agriculture production of the 
Nation. In the industries that have been in greatest distress, those 
that have been selling most of the surplus products, the problem is 
by no means national. The dairy industry is the best illustration 
of it I think because it is localized largely into 5 or 6 States at the 
most. It is not an appreciable problem anywhere else. 

Secretary Benson. About 40 percent of our agricultural products, 
in terms of cash marketings, have some type of support. Sixty per- 
cent have no type of support on an income basis. 

Senator HoLianp. I say to the chairman that the purpose of my 
questions is to try to put the problem in proper perspective. In 
any respect this is not a national problem. That is what I want 
shown for the record because not only are many industries, very 
valuable agricultural industries, not affected at all by the support 
price program, and do not want the Government interfering with 
their business, but even in those that are price-supported the effect 
is by no means uniform. There are many areas wherein those very 
industries do not want the program extended and think it is wasteful 
and it is operating to the very great detriment of the Nation as a 
whole. I have no further questions. 

Senator Youne (presiding). I think it is unfortunate that our 
time is so limited because in a discussion of dairy products, I know my 
friend Senator Thye would have liked to have argued some of the 
points. It is impossible in this short time. 

Senator Schoeppel? 

Senator ScHorpPet. Mr. Chairman, Secretary Benson: Let me say 
there is very little question as to where you stand on many of these 
matters that you brought out so completely in your statement here 
today, following your statement before this committee before. I do 
appreciate your approaching it as you have. 1 want to say fran! ly 
Mr. Chairman, that some of these questions that were asked preceding 
my opportunity to question covered some of the very things that 
Il wanted to discuss. As I had them listed: First, the set-aside; 
second, the foreign-trade angle; and third, the soil-conservation 
features. I do think that much emphasis has to be placed upon 
taking out the overall threat to the market, these oversized surpluses. 
Unless we can do that we are going to have a depressed price whatever 
approach we desire to make to it. I do want to commend you, Mr. 
Secretary, for approaching that very serious economic question at 
this time. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

Senator ScHonprEeL.. The President has set the precedent for this 
approach. I think we have to give very great emphasis to see that 
the set-aside is insulated or set aside actually in the strictest possible 
sense. That brings us then, of course, to the market possibilities. 
On that score I appreciate the fact that the Secretary has sent mis- 
sions out to various sections of the world. I think that will be most 
helpful. I am sure I share the view that must be in the Secretary’s 
mind—you may not be able to say this, I can say it a little more posi- 
tively 1 think, with not as much emphasis in knowing all the facts 
and circumstances—I feel that the Department of Agriculture should 
receive support or direction or authority to move into this field rather 
than any other branch of this Federal Government. I think that the 
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sooner we channel it into the Agriculture Department which handles 
these surplus agricultural products the better results we are going to 
get, because this Department will press for the openings in foreign 
markets, which I am afraid I must candidly say has not heretofore 
been done, because other departments of the Government are not as 
sympathetic toward eliminating these surpluses as the Department of 
Agriculture and some of us would have liked to have seen done. I do 
think that is very, very important. 

Secretary Benson. I agree with your emphasis on the importance 
of it, Senator. While we are not locking for more work to do, or 
more responsibility, we are willing to shoulder it if it is placed upon 
us. I think the Department is pretty wel] equipped, better equipped 
now than we have been as a result of our reorganization, our emphasis 
n marketing, the creation of cur foreign agricultural service, L think 
we are better equipped to do an effective job than we have been in 
the past. 

Senator Scuorpren. I take it that you and your Department, Mr. 
Secretary, would welcome the broadening of that scope of representa- 
tion? 

Secretary BENson. That is right; we would. 

Senator ScHoeppet. I take it you are generally in sympathy with 
working out on a businesslike basis or barterlike basis, acceptance 
of the currencies of these foreign countries, which ultimately will 
mean that we sell them very much, or we keep it dragging along. 

Now on the soil conservation feature. I am glad to see your posi- 
tion on that, because if we do not take care of these diverted acres 
now we are only going to aggravate surpluses in some other fields of 
production, and that will cast some kind of cloud over, let us say, the 
acreage control features, or that which yet remains in production. 

I do feel that the Department has to work out some basis—and that 
is not the Department’s problem alone. I think it is congressional 
responsibility—to see that some adjustment is made by way of 
incentives, dollarwise or otherwise, to keep these diverted acres from 
going back into production, because if we get good climatic conditions, 
with better fertility of seed and more use of fertilizer, I think, Mr. 
Secretary, that you are correct and maybe the reduction in acreage 
will not bring about the reduction in the amounts that we had antici- 
pated. ‘That is a very serious thing for us to consider and I think 
Congress should make some adequate provision or put the imple- 
mentation of it in your hands by proper legislation. 

| have one other thing to say and I will defer. Senator Holland 
mentioned awhile ago, and it was brought out by you, Mr. Secreta 
1 do not know whether I got the percentage right, that about 23 
percent or a fourth of the total is under some type of support. 

Secretary Benson. Of the basics, ves. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. | think it is also well to point out that climatic 
conditions and topography play an important part as to where these 
crops may be developed. | am thinking in terms of wheat. Witous 
are certain types and qualities and grades of wheat that are needed in 
the milling and for the various and sundry economies of the country 
that cannot be produced in southern parts of the country or in the 
northern climates or other sections of the country. Therefore, I do 
not think that placing too much emphasis only on that percentage 
really reflects a true picture because, for instance, to take Kansas 
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wheat, our soil adaptations, our climatic conditions are such that we 
almost have to go to that. We cannot go to cotton, We cannot go to 
citrus, we cannot go to alfalfa, we cannot go to soybeans. We do 
have a degree of latitude there that I am sure we all understand 
necessary in our overall balancing of this. 

Secretary Benson. There should be some leeway there 

Senator HoLuanp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. Yes. 

Senator Houuanp. I fully recognize the weight of what he said. 
By no means do I want to withdraw Government interest in or Goy- 
ernment support of the basic crops which are vital to the Nation 
and vital to the world. But I do think that the idea of retaining a 
support program that was designed for war incentives ai this time 
is all wrong. My interest is just as great in one State as another 
I do not want to put Kansas in a position where its people will 
hurt, or the Nation hurt, or have the Nation deprived of a chance to 
do what it must do in this international picture. 1 think we are 
hurting ourselves terribly with this continuation of t] 
support level. That is my whole point. 

Senator Scnorrrge.. I get the Senator’s answer and I accept it 
definitely; and I share that approach. I am going to say very 
candidly that in my State, a great wheat-producing State, we tore 
up hundreds of thousands of acres of virgin soil, under wartime incen- 
tives, wartime requests, and if I am honest with myself and thousands 
of the farmers of my State will readily admit it, these should never 
have been broken up. We have to readjust. You cannot do that 
in a few months or in a year under our economies when you ha 
high prices on machinery and farms based on that type of approac 
following wartime. That is one of the sad readjustments we hav 
to make. 

Secretary Benson. It should be gradual, but we s! 
that direction. We should have started before now 

Senator ScHogrrre.t. That is why it is so important as | 
the soil-conservation approach, to see that the cushion 
shock is gradual. 

Secretary Benson. I am in full agreement. 

Senator ScuonpPre.i. That is all that I have. 

Senator Youne. Senator Welker, before you start, | would like 
to make this observation. It has been said here today and often- 
times that the first price support program was in 1933. I think it is 
accurate to say that the first wartime supports were in World War | 
and the first peacetime supports were under the Hoover Farm Board 
of 1930. 

Senator ANDERSON. But that was the Federal Farm Board Act 
when the Government went into the market to buy wheat and stabi- 
lize the market that way. We ended up by taking a terrific loss 
because they guessed the markets wrong. 

Senator Youna. Nevertheless, they supported wheat at a definite 
price and corn and so on. 

Senator Hotitanp. Mr. Chairman, I requested the Department to 
furnish tables showing in an orderly way, by years, evolution of the 
price-support program. I take it by the fact po ‘y began in 1933 that 
they felt that the program, as we speak of it, b price-support pro- 
gram, originated with the act of that year 


war-time 
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Secretary Benson. That is right. That was the first general 
program. I think what Senator Young said is true, there were 
incentives on certain crops even during World War I. 

Senator Hotuanp. Certainly I do not want to have the tables 
show anything less than what should be shown. But I do want us 
to realize that we are now trying to carry the war program over 9 
and 10 years after the war is over. 

Senator Youna. I would like to argue with you the necessity of 
carrying over these price supports but I cannot do it now. We will 
have to do that on the floor. 

Senator Welker? 

Senator Wreiker. Mr. Chairman, distinguished Secretary: the 
Secretary knows the esteem in which I hold him. At the outset 1] 
would like to pay my respects to my distinguished friends on the 
opposite side of the table—Senator Anderson and Senator Holland 
for their able presentation of their questions, and they are certainly 
bipartisan in nature. I shall not dwell very long on my questions. 
I have only 2 or 3 questions. 

With respect to the dairy industry, Mr. Secretary, as you well 
know, since I claim you as an Idahoan, you having been born there, 
you know of the vast quantities of land we have there, and the number 
of veteran farmers who have started in in the business of farming. 
You know that most of those veterans had very little, if any, funds 
They bought expensive cows, say at $225 a head, and the parity cut 
that has been proposed will, in my opinion, do serious injury to those 
voung people who cannot go to the bank. They bought milking 
machines and other equipment. 

[ will ask you if it 1s not a fact that those young veteran farmers, 
those new farmers who have not sustained themselves for vears, 
will suffer probably as much or more than anyone else in the dairy 
field? 

Secretary Benson. Senator, you are very kind in vour reference to 
me. While I love every State in the Union I am happy to claim 
Idaho as my native State. This dairy problem is probably as close 
to me as any other phase of the agricultural problem, because I have 
milked cows most of my life, 1 have operated a small milk route, I 
know something of the adjustment which the dairy farmer has to make 
when his price is adjusted downward. It will require, of course, an 
adjustment and it will be particularly difficult on some of these young 
veterans. However, we do have an emergancy credit program avail- 
able which the Congress has provided and which is being administered 
by the Farmers Home Administration. I feel that while the immediate 
adjustment wil be somewhat difficult, in the long run the action we 
have taken will be in the interest of that veteran as it is in the interest 
of dairy farmers generally. 

Senator WeLker. Unfortunately, Mr. Secretary, the fact remains 
that we are out of money in the State of Idaho in that matter. We 
have begged you for every dollar that you could afford Idaho in that 
matter. 

Secretary Benson. Do you mean that you have cases where they 
have been unable to grant loans because they said we were out of 
funds? 

Senator We.ker. That is right. 
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Secretary Benson. Do you know about that Let us check 
into that. 

Senator WeLker. I think you will find that 
several times in the last 3 weeks on that matter ‘have : bill hete 
now to set aside disaster relief funds to help us in that matter in Idaho 
The question was asked you 

Secretary Benson. It would be a question of allocation to States 
It may be that we did not allocate enough to Idaho 

Senator Werriker. That may be correct. The question was 
asked by Senator Thye with respect to the matter of veto which 
you used in your statement. Could it be true that that statement 
was probably used because of the fact that there might be some 
crippling amendments to your program that would absolutely de- 
molish the program entirely? Is that a fair assumption? 

Secretary Benson. That is entirely conceivable. I certainly 
meant no offense by even mentioning the word. But of course that 
is a decision which the President will have to make. If there should 
be amendments that he would consider crippling, it would be up to 
him to determine whether or not it would be in the interests of agri- 
culture and in the interests of our entire economy to use his veto 
privilege. 

Senator Weikxer. The distinguished Senator from New Mexico, 
and I think from Kansas, asked you questions with respect to the 
set-aside, whether or not there was any precedent for that. Perhaps 
the Secretary is not informed on this matter because it recently hap- 
pened. But the President of the United States, it seems to me, went 
right down along the line and as you have suggested on the set- 
aside, with respect to stockpiling at a safe level in the event of a 
national emergency. I take it that your set-aside of your dairy 
products and other products would be the same as the safe level 
that the President has advocated with respect to minerals and metals 
throughout our country. 

Secretary Benson. If it should be shown that in the interest of 
our national security permanent set-asides were needed, | am sure the 
President would approve and I would heartily recommend them. 
However, the great bulk of these products to be set aside, of this 
2% billion, would simply be for the purpose of giving the new program 
a chance to get started without the burden of heavy surpluses over- 
hanging the market. Then the job would be to get rid of them, to 
move them. I would hope that in the legislation there will be ap- 
propriate safeguards to be sure that those commodities do not move 
into the regular channels of trade and disrupt the regular markets 
either at home or abroad. 

Senator WreLkeEr. In the event of a very serious national emergency 
you can see that there would be a comfortable feeling. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. We have recommended certain 
increases in the normal ca rryover of corn and wheat. 

Senator WELKER. I was interested in your statement with respect 
to the duty of a dairy farmer to advertise his product, to organize, 
to get together and to sell the products to the American people. I 
think I heard you say at one time that if the American pent le drank 
one glass of milk extra per day, we would have no surplu Maybe 
I am wrong on the figure but I heard you mention some thing about it. 
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Secretary Benson. I think it was that 2 or 3 glasses a week would 
take care of it. 

Senator WeL_kKEerR. You are well acquainted with the way the people 
of Idaho have organized to advertise our world-famous Idaho potato 
prunes and other items. You are well acquainted with the fact that 
that has really paid off in the long run. Ido hope, and I am sure the 
Secretary agrees with me, that our dairy people will see the light and 
advertise for one additional milkshake, chocolate ice cream emer or 
sometl ing of that nature, which could be done very easily. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure the industry is alive to the need. | 
think we are a little late in getting started but we have really started 
We had a report from the American Dairy Association the other day 
as to what they are doing now and what they plan to do for the year 
ahead. I am sure that we are going to work out of this thing by 
doing a better job of merchandising, a better job of advertising these 
most nearly perfect foods for children and for adults and young 
re as well. This is ene product that I am sure we can all go out 
and really help to sell. 


Th ey are also working on the men og of mechanical dispensers of 


milk to go into most of our airports and railway stations. You 
buy milk there unless you go into a restaurant. I was very 
pleased to find that, the National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation which held a meeting just the other day, was promoting 
the use of automatic dispensers for milk, making it easily available 
We have 1 or 2 of our great land-grant colleges which have shown 

hat can be done by putting an automatic dispenser in each one of 
their buildings on the campus. The consumption of milk skyrockets 
when it is done and the health of the young people improves at the 
same time. 


cannot 


Senator We.Lkrer. [ want to pay my respects to you, Mr. Secretary, 
for your fine statement, and thank you for appearing. 

Senator Younc. Senator Williams, do you have any questions? 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Mr. Chairman, I will not delay the meeting 
[ unfortunately could not be here at the opening session of the meeting. 
[ have heard the Secretary and shall read his statement with great 
interest. I will only say that I want to commend him for suggesting 
to this committee and to the Congress what I think is a long-overdue 
proposal for the peacetime readjustment of the agricultural program 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator WiiuraMs. | think agriculture would be in a much better 
position today throughout the country had this approach been ac- 
cepted by the Congress a few years ago. As one member of the 
committee I shall certainly support you in that objective. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Youna. Senator Thye, do you have any further questions? 

Senator Tuyr. No, thank you. 

Senator Youne. We want to thank you, Mr. Secretary, and your 
staff, for coming before us. 

This concludes the hearings on S. 3052, which began March 4. We 
will adjourn now and meet next week in executive session to begin 
marking up the bill. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 


x 








